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Preface 


This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  speeches  of  Shri  R.  Venkataraman  as 
Vice-President,  covering  the  period  10  September  1984  to  14  May 
1987.  It  comprises  twelve  chapters:  National  Affairs,  Economic 
Development,  Science  and  Technology,  Industry,  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ecology,  Education,  Law  and  Justice,  Health  and  Social 
Services,  India  and  the  World,  Tributes  and  Awards,  Art,  Religion 
and  Culture,  Youth  Services  and  Sports.  The  chronological  order  is 
maintained  in  each  chapter. 
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Parliamentary  Democracy: 
British  Experience 

At  the  outset,  may  I  congratulate  Mr.  James  Callaghan,  one  of  the 
eminent  British  politicians  of  our  time  on  his  brilliant  exposition  of  the 
strands  of  continuity  and  change  in  a  democratic  system  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  British  experience.  As  all  of  us  know  it  is  a 
delight  to  listen  to  Mr.  Callaghan.  Today,  he  has  provided  us  with  an 
intellectual  treat,  a  healthy  stimulant  to  help  us  formulate  new 
perspectives  for  change  in  the  present  troubled  world.  He  has 
surveyed  recent  developments  in  the  socio-economic  and  political 
fields  with  a  rare  perception  and  understanding  and  has  to  that  extent 
broadened  the  horizon  of  our  knowledge. 

With  the  exceptionally  rich  and  varied  experience  of  Mr.  Callaghan 
from  the  position  of  a  civil  servant  to  that  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Secretary  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Labour  Government  in  Britain  in  the  1960-70s,  he  is 
recognised  as  an  elder  statesman  in  his  country.  Today,  he  is  an 
international  statesman  ranking  high  among  his  peers  having  trans¬ 
cended  his  image  as  a  national  leader.  All  this  is  well-known  but  I 
might  perhaps  refer  to  his  uncanny— -or  is  it  canny? — insight  into  the 
future.  Like  a  political  seer  he  had  publicly  declared  on  25th  March, 
1981  when  I  shared  the  platform  with  him  as  Finance  Minister  that,  if  a 
Finance  Minister  did  not  get  out  in  time,  he  would  get  out  in  disgrace. 
Three-and-a  half  years  later  I  again  fortunately  find  myself  in  his 
company  noting  that  not  only  I  but  his  own  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  had  acted  on  his  advice.  Deeply  impressed  that  I  am 
at  Mr.  Callaghan’s  talent  for  prediction  may  I  turn  round  and  ask  him 
what  awaits  India  and  developing  countries  during  the  next  half  of  this 
decade?  ?. 

This  is  no  rhetorical  question.  The  theme  of  his  lecture  hinges  on  the 
inevitability  of  change.  As  we  know  change  is  the  essence  of  the  life,  the 
immutable  law  of  nature.  Everything  changes.  Nothing  remains  the 
same.  And  yet  the  more  we  change  the  more  we  remain  what  we  were. 
Thus,  continuity  and  change  are  the  reverse  and  obverse  sides  of  the 
shield  of  time  and  life.  Many  Indian  saints  and  sages  have  told  us  that 
while  the  code  of  morality,  of  humanism  and  compassion,  is  change- 
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less,  social  changes  affirm  the  vitality  of  a  nation.  To  be  static  in  living 
standards,  in  material  well-being  is  to  be  stagnant.  The  question  before 
us  is  how  this  change  should  be  brought  about.  One  of  the  leading 
political  thinkers  and  a  great  orator  Edmund  Burke  stated  in  his  work, 
On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful:  “A  State  without  the  means  of  some 
change  is  without  the  means  of  its  conservation.”  Unquestionably,  gov¬ 
ernments — democracies  or  not,  with  the  many  hues  and  shades  of 
governance — can  avoid  change  only  at  the  risk  of  their  own  extinction. 
So  as  times  change  we  also  change  with  them. 

The  basic  issue  is  whether  such  a  change  renews  or  disrupts  the  even 
tenor  of  life.  In  India  we  believe  in  what  perhaps  I  might  call  a  gradual, 
quiet  but  permanent  revolution.  In  our  system  change  has  to  be 
constructive,  step-by-step,  and  in  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
people.  In  the  regimes,  which  are  autocratic  and  do  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  a  change  is  violent  and  often  harmful.  It  is  against 
such  violent  and  subversive  change  that  we  have  to  guard  ourselves. 
Smooth  progress  of  society  depends  on  instinctive  adaptation  of  social 
and  political  institutions  to  the  changing  needs,  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  people. 

In  developing  countries,  including  India  there  is  a  strong  urge  to 
improve  the  standard  of  life  of  the  masses  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  Improvement  in  the  lives  of  these  people  primarily  means  the 
availability  within  their  reach  of  minimum  necessities  of  life  namely, 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  in  a  hygienic  environment.  However,  when 
we  look  round  we  find  seas  of  poverty  with  ghettoes  of  over  affluence 
causing  psychological  revulsion  and  frustration  all  round. 

In  the  developed  countries,  including  the  USA  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  minimum  necessities  of  life  have  been  assured  for  their 
people.  In  these  countries  the  prime  objective  is  to  ensure  full 
employment,  reasonable  mobility  of  labour,  substantial  social  security 
for  the  aged  and  the  handicapped.  In  such  developed  countries  people 
agitate  for  a  better  quality  of  life,  mainly  material  in  character  with 
better  housing  and  more  comforts  and  greater  leisure.  In  socialist 
countries  as  well,  election  manifestos  articulate  the  demand  for  a 
larger  measure  of  comforts. 

The  dilemma  the  world  as  a  whole  faces  today  is  the  paradox  of 
small  groups  of  haves  and  huge  segments  of  have-nots.  The  Brandt 
Commission  rightly  emphasised  the  responsibility  of  the  North  to 
provide  additional  resources  and  create  favourable  environment  for  a 
global  assault  on  poverty.  While  the  response  so  far  from  the  haves  has 
only  been  marginal  in  material  terms,  it  is  plentiful  in  gratuitous  advice 
about  the  virtues  of  free  trade,  superiority  of  private  enterprise,  value 
of  monetary  discipline,  etc.  The  all-too-smug  and  leisurely  diatribes 
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against  each  other  ignore  the  urgency  for  change  in  the  global 
economic  order  so  imperative  for  human  welfare.  Furthermore  the 
ready  market  that  the  developing  countries  provide  for  the  developed 
ones  will  sooner  than  later  wither  away,  spelling  disaster  to  the  North 
as  well.  A  change  in  the  outlook  of  the  developed  countries  brooks  no 
delay. 

Democratic  institutions  afford  greater  facility  for  evolutionary 
changes  if  only  because  the  Government  of  the  day  has  to  secure  a 
mandate  from  the  people  at  stated  intervals  and  fulfil  the  aspirations  of 
the  electorate  on  obtaining  it.  Administrations  that  have  no  obligation 
to  seek  any  endorsement  from  people  have  not  only  no  such 
obligations  but  tend  to  get  isolated  from  the  people  themselves. 
Dictatorships  are  often  taken  by  surprise  when  a  coup  occurs  at  a  time 
when  they  feel  safe  and  secure  on  the  saddle.  The  evolutionary  process 
having  been  arrested  yields  place  to  revolution. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  in  a  favourable 
situation  since  they  have  developed  a  vigorous  two-party  system  which 
leaves  the  option  with  the  people  to  elect  the  party  of  their  choice  to 
run  the  administration.  However,  in  a  multi-party  system  the  choice  is 
not  tdear-cut  and  several  permutations  and  combinations  of  parties 
contribute  to  the  emergence  of  coalition  governments.  Even  so  the 
constant  touch  with  the  people  through  the  processes  of  suffrage 
makes  them  responsive  to  public  opinion  and,  thereby,  move  with  the 
times. 

To  conclude,  may  I  say  that  the  future  of  our  democratic  institutions 
rests  on  their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
people  and  the  times.  Unless  the  institutions  follow  the  evolutionary 
process  they  run  the  risk  of  destruction  by  the  onslaught  of  an 
unexpected  revolution. 


Unity ,  Basis  of  Our  Heritage 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inaugurate  this  Seminar  on  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  rulers  that  India  has  ever  seen.  I  deliberately  refer  to 
Rajaraja  the  great,  as  an  Indian  ruler  in  contrast  with  the  traditional 
historical  reference  to  him  as  a  ruler  of  South  India.  Western  scholars 
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had  only  a  smattering  knowledge  of  a  few  dynasties  that  ruled  over 
India  and  hence  presented  only  an  anthology  of  these  as  the  history  of 
India.  This  led  to  an  over-emphasis  of  the  regional  lines  and  the 
divisive  rather  than  the  cohesive  aspects  of  Indian  unity.  It  is  my  desire 
that  Indological  Research  Institutes  such  as  yours  should  give  a  new 
direction  to  the  study  of  history  bringing  into  focus  the  underlying 
unity  of  this  great  country,  a  unity  which  is  stressed  so  much  in  our 
philosophy  and  culture,  a  culture  which  always  emphasises  that  every 
Bharatiya  should  venerate—  Gauge  cha  Yamune  chaiva. 

It  is  a  culture  which  prescribes  that  every  pilgrim  to  Varanasi  should 
consider  his  pilgrimage  incomplete  unless  he  takes  a  pot  of  water  from 
the  Ganges  to  Rameshwaram  to  do  abhisheka  to  Ramalingaswamy 
and  takes  a  handful  of  sea  sand  from  Rameshwaram  and  puts  it  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  in  Varanasi. 

Though  we  know  from  inscriptions  that  Rajaraja  was  a  great 
warrior,  a  great  administrator  and  a  great  patron  of  art  and  learning, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  by  way  of  historical  research  to  know  the  full 
amplitude  of  his  reign.  But  from  the  inscriptions,  particularly  the 
Tanjore  inscriptions  of  the  29th  Regnal  year  of  Rajaraja,  we  find  that 
his  navy  was  so  strong  that  it  destroyed  the  ships  of  Kandalur  SalSi,  his 
army  was  so  strong  that  it  was  victorious  in  the  great  battles  of 
Vengainadu,  Kollam,  Kalingam,  Ilamandalam  (which  was  the  country 
of  ancient  islands  of  the  sea.) 

Rajaraja’s  empire  extended  upto  Tungabhadra  and  Andhra  Desh 
was  in  feudatory  alliance  with  him.  He  had  several  titles  which  reflect 
his  achievements,  like  Mummudi  Chola,  Cholamartanda,  Jayangonda 
and  Keralanataka.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  scholars  doing 
research  on  Rajaraja  to  find  out  whether  his  conquests  were  motivated 
by  the  over-reaching  ambition  of  an  aggressor  or  whether,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  confusion  and  fissiparous  tendencies  which  that  part  of  the 
country  South  of  Tungabhadra  witnessed  during  the  9th  century,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  stability  and  security  so  that  the 
drooping  flower  of  culture  could  get  a  new  life  and  blossom 
forth.  Looking  at  the  great  achievements  of  Rajaraja  in  the 
field  of  administration  and  in  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  sculpture, 
art  and  literature,  would  it  be  far  wrong  to  take  a  view  that  he  was 
inspired  to  usher  in  a  golden  age,  just  as  Vikramaditya  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty  and  Krishnadevaraya  of  the  Vijayanagar  Kingdom  brought  in 
a  period  of  peace,  glory  and  development.  We  learn  from  inscriptions 
that  he  did  not  leave  his  conquered  country  to  be  administered  by 
willing  vassals  proving  tyrants  to  their  people.  He  took  great  care  to 
bring  in  all  the  territory  under  one  single  administration.  A  land 
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survey  conducted  in  1000  A.D.  and  the  introduction  of  Local  Self 
Government  throughout  his  dominion  are  clear  indications  of  his 
benevolent  rule  bent  upon  bringing  prosperity  and  stability  to  the 
people.  In  1012  A.D.,  he  brought  in  Rajendra  as  the  Yuvaraja  who 
was  asked  to  co-ordinate  the  energies  of  several  princes  for  a  proper 
system  of  administration  of  his  dominion.  Historians  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  over-lapping  dates  of  the  Chola  dynasty,  particularly 
between  Rajaraja  and  Rajendra.  Such  an  overlapping  has  perhaps 
octurred  because  Rajendra  as  the  Yuvaraja  took  part  in  administra¬ 
tion  alcngwith  his  father  Rajaraja.  May  be,  in  this  Seminar,  you  will 
be  discussing  the  distinct  foies  of  both  the  father  and  the  son. 

As  one  coming  from  the  Tanjore  District,  I  cannot  but  refer  to  the 
great  Brihadeswara*  temple,  also  known  as  Rajarajeswara  temple, 
the  most  perfect  example  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  vying  for 
attention  with  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Though  Rajaraja  prided 
himself  as  a  great  Saivaite  and  took  the  title  of  Sivapada  Sekara,  in  the 
true  Indian  tradition  he  followed  a  policy  of  religious  toleration.  From 
the  inscriptions  on  the  Tanjore  temple  we  come  to  know  of  the 
construction  of  a  temple  for  Vishnu,  which  enjoyed  a  special 
pannage  of  his  sister.  He  co-operated  in  the ,  construction  of 
Chudamani  Vihara,  a  Buddhist  Monastery  at  Nagapatnam  in  1006 
A.D.  and  donated  the  whole  village  of  Anaimangalam  to  that 
monastery. 

All  that  I  have  stated  is,  as  you  are  all  aware,  gathered  from  his 
inscriptions.  There  has  been  no  other  authentic  description  of  his  rule 
yet  disclosed.  No  Fahien,  Hiuen  Tsang  or  Nuniz  visited  his  kingdom  to 
give  us  further  accounts  of  this  great  emperor.  There  is  not  even  an 
authentic  statue  or  a  painting  that  has  come  down  to  us,  so  much  so 
one  is  not  sure  of  authenticity  of  .the  Rajaraja’s  statue  erected  by  the 
Tamil  Nadu  Government.  The  Kalinghathu  Parani  mentions  only  the 
conquest  of  Udhagai  by  him  and  the  court  poet  Ottakuttar  has  very 
little  to  offer  by  way  of  information  in  the  three  Ullas  he  has 
composed.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great  scope  for  research  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  historical  information  about  the  reign  of  this  great  Chola  king 
and  the  levels  of  cultural,  intellectual  and  economic  development 
during  his  reign.  I  am  certain  that  this  Seminar  will  be  throwing  light 
on  the  vast  dark  spaces  in  the  history  of  not  only  Rajaraja  but  also  of 
the  other  kings  of  the  later  Chola  dynasty.  A  great  ruler  like  Rajaraja 
whose  fame  was  recognised  by  the  kings  of  Andhra  Desh  would  not 
have  remained  unknown  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Vindhyas.  An  integrated  study  of  the  historical  events  of  the  whole 
Bharatvarsha  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Cholas  would  immensely 
benefit  those  who  seek  to  know  the  great  achievements  of  our 
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ancestors  and  also  would  give  a  new  direction  in  historical  research  of 
a  unified  approach. 


Spirit  of  Human  Brotherhood 

t 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  today  the  International  Convention 
of  the  Theosophical  Society  at  Adyar,  its  world-renowned  centre 
situated  in  sylvan  surroundings,  in  Madras.  Before  me  at  this  abode  of 
peace  and  serenity  is  an  audience  of  varied  disciplines  and  persuasions 
predominantly  international  in  outlook  and  character  and  well-versed 
in  the  knowledge  garnered  by  Theosophists  for  over  one  hundred 
years. 

To  you,  who  should  serve  as  pace-setters  in  new  thinking,  catalysts 
in  the  alchemy  of  human  behaviour,  I  present  a  set  of  random  thoughts 
on  a  theme  of  exceptional  relevance  today  which,  I  believe,  is  of 
primary  concern  to  all  of  us  at  this  turn  in  Indian  and  world  history. 
This  is  also  the  basic  tenet — the  principle  of  all  principles — the  g^eat 
Master  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Dr.  Annie  Besant  had  prop¬ 
ounded  and  analysed  throughout  her  long  quest  for  truth  in  the 
19th-20th  centuries  in  Britain  and  India,  synthesizing  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident.  As  you  are  aware  the  theme  I  have  been 
reflecting  upon  for  some  weeks — indeed,  for  some  months  in  the 
context  of  current  events  is  the  Brotherhood  of  Man — a  concept 
pregnant  with  the  poetry  of  divinity,  a  garland  stringing  together  the 
gems  of  wisdom  handed  down  to  us  from  pre-historic  times. 

This  concept  was  also  the  refrain,  the  link  connecting  the  many 
facets  of  Dr.  Besant’s  multi-splendoured  career  in  which  she  searched 
for  the  eternal  values  in  theoretical  and  applied  branches  of  knowledge 
such  as  the  politics  of  Atheism,  Fabianism,  Journalism,  Religion  and 
Freedom  for  the  Indian  people  who  were  proud  of  their  heritage  of 
spirituality  and  transcendentalism  but  were  groaning  under  alien  rule 
at  that  time.  The  essence  of  Dr.  Besant’s  spirituality  was  the  struggle 
for  a  re-discovery  and  renewal  of  the  Indian  soul  and  a  re¬ 
interpretation  in  common  language  of  the  message  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Humanity  for  the  country  and  the  world  at  large.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Man  is  an  age-old,  universal  truth.  It  originated  with  the  emergence 
of  Homo  sapiens  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the  pre-historic  times. 
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During  the  recorded  history  of  mankind,  probably  dating  back  to 
about  ten  thousand  years,  the  message  of  the  vast  human  brotherhood 
was  synonymous  with  the  search  for  the  eternal  truth,  the  only  answer 
to  the  quest  for  the  meaning  of  life. 

Human  history  is  not  just  a  series  of  secular  happenings  without  a 
pattern  or  shape.  It  is  really  a  meaningful  process,  a  progressive 
development  of  much  significance  to  humanity.  Those  who  look  at  it 
from  outside  are  sometimes  carried  away  by  the  superficial  impression 
that  it  is  a  succession  of  wars  and  battles  of  economic  disorders  and 
political  upheavals.  But  beneath  the  surface  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  countries  and  civilizations  and  in  the  depths  of 
history  will  be  found  the  truly  majestic  drama  -  the  tension  between 
the  limited  effort  of  Man  and  the  Sovereign  Purpose  of  the  Universe. 
Man  must  resolve  the  discord,  seek  for  harmony  and  strive  for 
adjustment  and  reconciliation.  India  has  shown  the  way.  It  has  done  so 
over  millenia.  This  is  the  lesson  of  history  -  the  moral  of  the  story  of 
man. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  planet,  its  inhabitants  have 
become  one  whole,  each  and  every  part  of  which  is  affected  by  the 
fortunes  of  every  other.  Science  and  technology  have  brought  about 
this  unity,  this  oneness,  without  intentionally  aiming  at  it.  Economic 
and  political  factors  intertwined  and  interconnected  are  increasingly 
forcing  this  unity  upon  us.  Currencies  are  linked;  commerce  is  an 
international  activity;  political  events  are  inter-dependent.  It  is  an  old 
truism  that  poverty  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere. 

And  yet  the  concept  that  mankind  must  become  one  community  has 
not  been  accepted  as  a  conscious  ideal  or  as  an  urgent  practical 
necessity.  Attempts  to  bring  about  human  unity  through  international 
organizations  like  the  United  Nations  system,  the  UNESCO  and  the 
likes  have  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  people.  The 
international  agencies  which  were  established  with  the  noble  mission 
of  monitoring  the  observance  of  Human  Rights,  enshrined  in  the 
Declaration  adopted  by  U.N.  Member  States,  have  been  turned  into 
debating  societies  or  forums  for  muck-raking  on  set,  pre-determined 
patterns.  In  this  sorry,  regressive  state  of  affairs  the  nation-states 
today  are  least  hampered  by  inner  scruples  or  inner  checks. 

While  man  in  the  community  as  a  social  being  is  at  least 
half-civilized,  the  State  as  a  collective  entity  is  still  primitive, 
essentially  a  huge  beast  of  prey.  We  have  neither  an  effective  forceful 
public  opinion  nor  an  effective  mechanism  for  application  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  to  restrain  predatory  States,  which  probably  believe  that  the 
world  would  not  suffer  if  other  nations  perished  and  they  themselves 
were  left  intact  to  indulge  in  their  own  whims  and  fancies. 
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What  then  is  the  position  today?  Uncertainty  and  a  sense  of  unease 
becloud  man’s  mental  landscape  and  slow  down  his  moral  and  material 
progress.  He  is  bewildered  and  bitter.  The  petrifying  spectre  of  a  war 
with  the  prospect  of  total  annihilation  of  humanity  on  earth  through 
nuclear  and  biological  devices  and  poison  gases  is  staring  him  in  the 
face.  The  capability  that  man  has  developed  to  destroy  not  only  this  but 
other  planets  of  the  universe  through  star  wars  is  no  longer  a  scientific 
fiction  but  a  stark  reality.  Man,  therefore,  must  seek  a  new  order  to 
sustain  and  rescue  himself  from  annihilation. 

In  these  circumstances,  saints,  sages  and  scholars  soon  realised  that 
the  spirit  of  Brotherhood  was  the  sole  answer  to  divisive  and  warring 
instincts  that  grew  in  human  hearts.  The  Father  of  the  Nation, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  at  his  prayer  meetings  and  through  his  works 
stressed  that  all  religions  aim  at  the  same  goal.  He  struggled  not  only 
to  free  India  from  foreign  yoke  but  also  free  her  from  social  corruption 
and  communal  strife.  Untouchability  is  against  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  makes  no  distinction  whatsoever  among  the  citizens;  it  also 
violates  human  dignity,  he  pointed  out.  He  also  often  referred  to  the 
dignity  of  labour,  equating  all  people,  be  they  manual  or  intellectual 
workers,  as  essential  elements  of  an  ideal  society.  The  reformist 
movements  like  those  initiated  or  supported  by  the  Arya  Samaj  and 
the  Theosophical  Society  had  made  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
removal  of  the  social  blots,  based  on  the  negation  of  equality  of  Man. 

Gandhiji  urged  with  irrefutable  logic  that  we  could  not  seek  equality 
with  the  rulers,  while  denying  it  in  our  own  country.  Thus,  the 
freedom  movement  gave  an  impetus  to  the  concept  of  equality  of  man. 
If  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  is  recognised,  all  forms  of  racialism, 
communalism  and  imperialism  would  then  vanish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  There  would  be  no  room  for  social  degradation,  economic 
exploitation  and  racial  and  political  oppression,  if  we  respect  the  status 
of  the  individual  as  sacred,  dignified  and  inviolable. 

The  great  periods  in  human  history  are  marked  by  access  to  spiritual 
vitality.  Thus,  it  was  that  the  Vedic,  Biblical  and  Islamic  scriptures,  to 
name  just  a  few  of  the  many,  incessantly,  repeatedly,  focused  man’s 
attention  on  the  Mission  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man — Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam. 

That  the  world  is  one  family  as  it  had  begun  in  the  beginning,  is 
undeniable,  and  all  nations  have  to  work  for  brotherhood  and  equality 
across  their  national  boundaries. 

I  may  here  perhaps  emphasise  the  universality  of  all  religions  and 
the  concept  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
scriptures.  In  his  famous  work,  The  Essential \Unity  of  all  Religions , 
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Dr.  Bhagwan  Das,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  comparative 
religion  in  the  present  century  underlined  the  unity  of  Eastern, 
Western  and  other  systems  of  religious  thought.  In  a  poetic  idiom 
he  brought  it  out  in  the  following  words: 

All  religions  tell  us  that  God , 

The  Universal  Self, 

Is  the  one  True,  Beautiful,  Good . 

We  know  the  True, 

The  Real,  that  which  is; 

We  desire  the  Beautiful,  the  Lovely; 

We  do  the  Good,  the  Right. 

Man’s  longing  for  light,  knowledge  and  guidance  are  over  and  again 
underlined  by  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  The  Vedas  sang: 

Asato  mam  sadgamaya, 

Tamaso  mam  jyotirgamaya, 

Mrityormam  amritarn  gamaya. 

(Lead  me  from  the  Unreal  to  the  Real;  Lead  me  from  Darkness 

unto  Light;  Lead  me  from  the  mortal  to  the  Immortal  self). 

Parallel  to  these  Songs  Divine,  Cardinal  Newman  composed  the 
famous  hymn,  which  was  the  favourite  of  Mahatma  Gandhi: 

Lead, kindly  Light, 

Amid  the  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  thou  me  on! 

The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  thou  me  on! 


A  Greek  song  which  ante-dated  the  Vedic  and  pre-dated  the 
Christian  and  other  scriptures  says: 


Great  Goddess,  hear!, 

And  on  my  darkened  mind 
Pour  thy  pure  Light  in  measure  confirmed . 


Dr.  Bhagwan  Das  compiled  what  had  been  stated  in  religious 
documents  in  an  attractive  language  and  idiom,  appealing  to  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  also  quoted  from  “The 
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Anthem  of  University”  and  “A  Prayer  for  Peace”,  distilling  the 
essence  of  sublime  thought: 

One  Cosmic  Brotherhood, 

One  Universal  Good, 

One  Source,  One  Sway, 

One  Law  beholding  Us, 

One  Purpose  moulding  Us, 

One  Life  enfolding  Us, 

In  love  always. 

May  Peace  and  Prosperity  return  among  Men, 

May  Cooperation  unite  them,  Love  bind  them, 
Brotherhood  enfold  them,  Patience  possess  them, 
Self-control  strengthen  them, 

The  Past  be  forgiven  them, 

The  Future  be  sanctified  for  them, 

May  Peace  and  Prosperity  return  to  them! 

But  the  lessons  of  history  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Man  heeds  not  what  must 
be  heeded.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  Ovid,  the  famous  Latin 
poet  and  historian,  in  his  Metamorphoses,  remarked: 

I  see  better  things  and  approve; 

I  follow  the  worse. 

And  this  is  illustrated  time  and  again  in  human  history. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  fuller  realisation  of  the  concept  of 
Brotherhood  of  Man  and  the  Dignity  of  the  Individual  has  still  to  dawn 
around  the  globe  in  several  areas  of  our  activity.  A  major  concern  of 
ours  is  the  colour  bar  which  manifests  itself  in  several  forms  in  many 
countries.  Though  it  is  fashionable  to  assert  that  “black  is  beautiful”, 
there  is  still  blatant  colour  bar  against  and  oppression  of  the  blacks  in 
South  Africa,  which  some  nations  either  ignore  or  surreptitiously 
support. 

Elsewhere, social  discrimination  is  invisible  or  practised  in  concealed 
forms.  There  are  several  shades  of  race  or  colour  too  which  attract 
favours  or  encourage  discrimination.  The  broadening  of  the  concept  of 
brotherhood  may  help  eliminate  racial,  social  or  other  forms  of 
discrimination  wherever  it  exists.  As  an  illustration  of  social  evils  still 
rampant  in  our  midst,  I  might  refer  to  the  fact  that  while  untouchabil- 
ity  has  disappeared  from  our  midst  thanks  to  Gandhiji’s  relentless  fight 
against  it,  social  discrimination  still  distorts  our  sense  of  judgment 
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whenever  schemes  for  upliftment  of  the  weaker  and  deprived  sections 
of  society  are  put  on  the  ground  or  when  there  are  competing  demands 
on  our  resources. 

The  concept  of  equality  does  not  call  for  levelling  downwards  or 
introducing  uniformity  and  drabness  in  the  world  by  doing  away  with 
richness  and  diversity  of  life;  it  implies  a  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
Man  irrespective  of  caste,  creed,  colour  or  religion. 

At  the  international  level  as  well,  the  concept  of  brotherhood  must 
be  applied  more  widely.  It  is  this  brotherhood  which  can  bestow 
enduring  security  on  human  society.  It  has  been  stated  often  enough 
that  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men  and  that  it  is  there  that  we  must 
fight  it.  Individual,  national  and  international  morality  enjoins  the 
imperatives  of  a  dialogue,  a  conversation,  around  the  table,  not 
stockpiling  of  arms.  In  a  broader  perspective,  arms  control  becomes  a 
part  of  the  great  movement  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man,  of  which 
elimination  of  colour  bar  and  social  discrimination  are  the  other 
dimensions.  The  causes  of  war  should  be  neutralised,  these  being 
poverty,  social  injustice,  intolerance,  hatred  and  denial  of  man’s  real 
purpose  in  the  universe — that  is,  his  ascension  to  an  ever  higher  plane 
of  consciousness  and  social  moralit}  . 

To  recapitulate  what  Dr.  Besant  said,  I  recall  the  points  she  made  at 
her  lecture  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in 
December  1915.  She  drew  attention  to  the  “Law  of  Brotherhood”, 
which  included  the  principles  of  fraternity,  equality,  freedom  and 
mutual  respect.  These  are  the  principles  on  which  a  society  should  be 
built  with  “the  changed  ideals  illuminating  the  coming  race”.  Like  the 
sages  and  sufis  of  India,  religion  to  Dr.  Besant  had  a  wider 
connotation.  Religion  she  said,  was  “the  everlasting  search  of  the 
human  spirit  for  the  divine  in  man”. 

The  word,  “search”,  has  acquired  a  special  meaning  in  the 
socio-economic  and  sociological  documents  of  our  time,  especially  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  Europe.  “Searching”  has  an  ethical  meaning,  not 
merely  material.  And  this  searching  must  eventually  bring  out  the  best 
that  man  is  endowed  with,  that  is,  service,  sacrifice,  happiness  and 
love  for  each  other. 

If  the  theory  of  evolution  of  Man  is  valid,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  is  the  end  of  the  evolution.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Man 
may  evolve  into  a  superman, endowed  with  perfect  health  and  rid  of  all 
diseases  of  the  body  and  mind.  The  future  Man  of  my  concept  will  be 
devoid  of  all  bitterness  and  rancour,  selfishness  and  deceit,  fanaticism 
and  intolerance,  cruelty  and  brutality,  hatred  and  violence.  He  may 
overflow  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  live  in  peace  and  harmony, 
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exude  joy  and  happiness,  accepting  the  equality  of  all  human  beings 
and  the  brotherhood  of  Man.  He  will  accept  no  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  caste,  creed,  colour  or  national  boundaries.  He  may  achieve 
the  ideal  set  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita: 

Yo  mam  pasyati  sarvatra 
Sarvatra  mayi  pasyati 
Tasyaham  na  pranasyami 
Sa  cha  me  na  Pranasyati. 

(He  who  sees  Me  in  everything  and  sees  everything  in  me,  he  never 
gets  separated  from  Me  nor  do  I  become  separated  from  him.) 

May  mankind  march  towards  that  goal,  firm  in  faith,  steady  in  step 
and  dedicated  in  determination. 

I  am  certain  that  the  evolution  of  Man  has  not  ended  and  given  the 
proper  direction  he  will  reach  the  next  stage  of  a  superman,  where 
man  will  not  war  with  another  or  devour  each  other,  but  live  in  idyllic 
felicity  radiating  peace,  happiness  and  brotherhood. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  citing  a  stanza  from  Tagore: 

A  new  Sun  will  rise  on  that  day 
A  new  life  throb  in  all 
No  fancy  this — It’s  not  a  dream 
The  Day  will  surely  dawn . 


Indian  History:  Embodiment  of 

National  Psyche 


Sri  subramania  bharathiar,  in  one  of  his  verses  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  antiquity  of  Mother  India  is  a  riddle  even  to  eminent 
archaeologists  and  historians.  Our  country  provides  a  vast  and  rich 
field  for  historical  research.  Her  history  has  been  a  long  and 
varied  one.  But  who  can  say  that  it  has  yet  been  fully  explored 
and  recorded.  India  has  produced  eminent  historians  like 
Prof.  Jadunath  Sarkar,  Sardesai,  Tara  Chand  and  Nilakanta  Sastri,  to 
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name  only  a  few.  Here  in  Annamalai  University  itself  Prof. 
Satyanathan  did  original  work  on  the  Naiks  of  Madurai.  They  have 
dealt  with  the  various  periods  of  her  history,  but  there  still  remain 
periods  which  are  quite  obscure.  Leaving  alone  the  ancient  and 
medieval  periods  and  coming  to  modern  times,  do  we  really  know 
enough,  for  instance,  about  the  history  of  our  country  during  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  Mughal  Empire  was  breaking  up  and 
when,  besides  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  different 
European  Powers,  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  came  to  the 
front  and  had  their  day.  Each  period  of  Indian  History  has  several  gaps 
to  be  filled  by  historians  through  intensive  research.  It  is  true,  of  late, 
archaeology  has  made  great  strides  and  laid  bare  to  some  extent  the 
story  of  the  buried  past.  Luckily  for  us,  great  work  has  been  done  in 
painstakingly  collecting  inscriptions  engraved  on  our  temple  walls, 
rocks  and  elsewhere.  This  work  had  commenced  as  early  as  in  1880s, 
by  pioneer  epigraphists,  well-trained  in  the  discipline.  A  rich  crop  of 
over  85,000  inscriptions  have  been  gathered.  Indian  scholarship  in  the 
past  covered  a  wonderfully  wide  range  without  leaving  any  aspect  of 
human  activity.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  history  as  it  is 
understood  in  modern  times,  we  come  across  disappointment.  More 
and  more  enthusiastic  historians  like  father  H.  Heras  are  needed  to 
make  us  understand  our  past.  I  mention  Heras  because  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Indian  History  Congress  which  is  meeting  here.  A 
conference  of  this  kind  provides  an  opportunity,  especially  to  the 
Indian  participants,  to  exchange  views  with  foreign  scholars  on  the 
trends  of  historical  research  in  India  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  deliberations  unearth  latest  trends  in  historical  research,  new 
methodological  approaches  and  historical  theories  and  the  critical 
examination  and  analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  topics  covering  explored 
and  virgin  areas  of  history. 

Moreover,  conferences  like  this  afford  an  opportunity  to  intellec¬ 
tuals  to  make  personal  contacts  with  one  another  which  may  form  the 
basis  of  lasting  professional  collaboration  to  the  benefit  of  advances  in 
scholarship  and  for  reconciling  of  differing  view  points.  I  would  like  to 
stress  the  last  point,  because  dispassionate,  disinterested  and  scientific 
treatment  of  all  events  is  the  basic  duty  of  any  historian.  He  is  a  judge 
to  pronounce  his  verdict  in  the  most  objective  manner  without  fear  or 
favour.  Besides  objectivity,  one  should  explore  all  available  sources  of 
information  so  that  no  wrong  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  History  is  a 
useful  tool  for  the  guidance  of  the  administrator  to  understand  human 
behaviour  to  help  solving  problems  and  to  avoid  pitfalls.  Many  of  the 
principles  of  statecraft  embedded  in  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra  are  valid 
even  today.  History  is  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  a  chronicle  of 
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events  connected  with  the  work  and  achievements  of  the  great  men  of 
the  country,  and  the  social  and  political  tendencies  of  the  times  as 
manifested  by  ordinary  people. 

Unfortunately,  a  growing  tendency  is  noticeable  recently  among 
some  writers  either  to  ignore  or  belittle  some  important  facts.  This  will 
bring  no  credit  to  the  historian  or  any  benefit  to  the  country.  History 
must  be  so  written  that  the  readers  should  be  able  to  profit  by  our  past 
mistakes,  and  re-learn  the  virtues  we  have  had  in  the  past.  As  Stanley 
Baldwin,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  at  a  critical  time  said,  “A 
citizen  must  have  the  right  to  censure  freely  and  the  readiness  to  obey 
punctually.”  If  we  realise  our  duties  and  obligations  correctly  and 
fulfil  the  same  honestly,  our  rights  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
Freedom  and  discipline  alone  can  make  a  living  and  vivifying 
democracy.  Freedom  without  discipline  soon  degenerates  into  licence 
by  which  many  a  State  has  perished.  Discipline  without  freedom  will 
make  in  time  a  nation  of  slaves.  Freedom  will  give  the  spirit  and 
discipline  the  responsibility  and  the  people  founded  on  these  will 
themselves  live  and  be  the  life  givers  to  others.  Let  us,  therefore, 
dedicate  this  day  and  this  conference  in  searching  for  the  ways  and 
means  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  that  comes  out  of  this  scholarly 
audience  by  teaching  people  to  draw  inspiration  from  the  past  to  go 
forward  and  attain  peace,  prosperity  and  brotherhood  among  men  and 
good  will  among  nations.  Yours  is  a  distinguished  organization  which 
has  helped  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  and  secular  methodology  of 
history  writing. 

I  understand  that  the  Indian  History  Congress  has  had  a  glorious 
record  of  setting  standards  for  historical  investigation.  During  the  last 
three  decades  or  so  historical  research  in  India  has  undergone  a 
quantitative  and  more  so  a  qualitative  change  both  in  terms  of 
conceptual  frame  work  and  techniques  of  analysis.  By  and  large 
historians  have  now  taken  or  are  increasingly  taking  to  their  discipline 
in  a  spirit  of  social  mindedness  and  dynamism  in  the  treatment  of  their 
subject.  There  is  a  broad  agreement  that  history  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  study  of  wars  between  States,  dynastic  rule,  court  annals, 
military  techniques  and  diplomacy.  Historical  interpretation  and 
research  have  become  more  and  more  relevant  socially.  Modern 
Indian  historiography  is  now  comparable  both  in  its  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  and  methodology  with  the  status  that  prevails  amongst  the  more 
advanced  parts  of  the  world  in  this  field. 

It  is  not  enough  if  we  merely  study  the  past  as  chroniclers;  we  must 
discern  the  forces  and  the  legacy  of  the  past  that  vitally  affect  the 
present.  And  we  must  also  see  ahead  and  make  valid  forecasts  about 
the  shape  of  things  to  come.  T.S.  Eliot  says, 
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Time  past  and  Time  present 
Are  both  perhaps  present  in 
Time  future 

and  Time  future  contained  in 
Time  past. 

Time  is  one  vast  continuum  and  humanity  has  still  much  headway  to 
make.  If  we  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  Kingdoms  in  Indian  History,  we 
find  that  those  that  got  bogged  down  in  narrow  politics  and  blind 
parochialism  and  believed  in  mutual  extermination  have  only  wiped 
themselves  out.  It  is  the  neglect  of  their  spirit  that  finally  destroyed 
them.  The  Indian  sages  and  thinkers  never  built  narrow  domestic  walls 
but  always  talked  in  term  of  Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam,  Yaadhum 
Oore  Yaavarum  Keleer  etc.  Though  many  wars  have  been  fought 
from  time  to  time  and  many  empires  grew  and  perished,  the  real 
character  of  India  has  remained  more  of  less  intact. 

The  modern  trend  to  undertake  and  encourage  the  writings  on 
regional  histories  is  good.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  growth  of 
nationalism  in  India  was  uneven  both  in  respect  of  tempo  and  time, 
among  different  communities  and  provinces.  So,  national  movement 
in  the  beginning  represented  only  the  elite  and  it  projected  only  the 
elite  demands.  This  elitist  movement  widened  its  base  and  became  a 
mass  movement  embracing  all  sections  of  Society.  The  forces  and 
factors  that  compelled  such  a  development  deserve  careful  scrutiny. 
At  the  same  time  no  historian  can  be  blind  to  the  forces  of  regionalism 
that  are  surfacing  rather  stridently  in  more  than  one  form.  In  the  19th 
century,  the  stream  of  historical  knowledge  swelled  into  a  greater 
width  as  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  volume  of  historical  materials 
and  recorded  evidence.  But  historians  of  modern  India  have  not  yet 
done  enough  justice  to  Indian  nationalism  as  a  theme,  with  reference 
to  all  the  conflicting  contents  of  nationalism  and  regionalism.  Efforts 
in  this  direction  are  going  on,  I  understand. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  research  papers  in  this  Congress  are  to  be 
discussed  in  five  major  sections.  (1)  Ancient  India  (2)  Medieval  India 
(3)  Modern  India  (4)  Historical  Archaeology,  Epigraphy  and  Num¬ 
ismatics  and  (5)  Countries  other  than  India. 

The  last  is  not  the  least  in  importance,  as  the  thoughts  on  the 
problems  of  societies  other  than  our  own  have  a  relevance  to  us.  The 
historical  experiences  of  other  societies  reveal  or  explain  many  aspects 
of  our  own  history.  A  large  number  of  works  produced  by  Indian  and 
non-Indian  authors  have  emphasized  the  above  point.  As  a  citizen  of 
the  ever  shrinking  world  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  methodologic¬ 
al  purposes,  the  Indian  historian  should  develop  programmes  of 
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teaching  and  research  in  the  histories  of  other  countries  which 
influenced  thought  and  action  in  India.  There  are  many  valuable 
records  relating  to  Indian  history  in  other  countries.  They  are  to  be 
utilized.  Unlike  in  the  developed  countries  we  are  yet  to  develop  in  the 
public  at  large  the  keenness  to  preserve  family  papers  and  records. 
The  archival  offices  in  India  are  not  mere  warehouses  of  old  and 
decrepit  records  unrelated  to  the  life  of  common  masses.  They 
are  very  much  useful  to  the  historians  to  correctly  portray  the  many 
social,  economic  and  political  movements  which  took  place  in  the  not 
very  distant  past.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Annamalai  University  has 
recently  opened  an  Archival  Cell  in  order  to  collect  private  records.  I 
hope  the  public  would  respond  to  the  call  of  the  organizers  of  the  cell 
for  handing  over  of  private  records. 

This  Indian  History  Congress  owes  its  growth  from  1935  onwards  to 
the  disinterested  and  unflagging  efforts  of  many  giants  in  the  field.  We 
can  never  be  too  grateful  to  them.  Though  for  the  purpose  of  intensive 
research,  the  sections  in  the  Congress  have  been  divided  as  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern,  we  cannot  break  history  into  fragments.  There 
is  an  essential  and  fundamental  unity  in  history.  Nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  dividing  Indian  history  as  the  Hindu  Period,  Muhammadan 
Period  and  British  Period.  Communal  divisions  should  be  discarded. 
Although  there  may  be  a  temporary  division  of  history  for  the  sake  of 
specialization  in  the  world  of  thought,  history  ought  to  be  treated  as 
having  a  continuous  sequence  in  the  world  of  action.  Indian  history 
exhibits  a  continuous  reciprocity  of  feeling  and  solidarity  of  sentiment 
between  the  different  segments  of  our  society  and  Indian  Historical 
Literature  gives  us  a  more  complete  embodiment  of  the  national  spirit 
than  can  be  shown  by  any  other  nation  in  Asia. 


Human  Resource  Development  for 

Growth 

H  uman  resources  are  perhaps  the  most  strategic  and  critical 
determinants  of  growth,  and  yet  their  development  has  not  received 
the  required  attention.  Even  though  a  country  may  posses  abundant 
physical  resources,  it  cannot  make  rapid  economic  and  social 
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advancement  unless  there  are  people  who  are  enterprising  and  have 
developed  necessary  skills  and  attitudes.  Human  effort  is  required  to 
mobilize,  organize  and  use  these  resources  effectively  and  efficiently 
towards  the  production  of  the  required  goods  and  services.  We  have 
examples  of  countries  who  have  hardly  any  natural  and  physical 
resources,  yet  they  have  achieved  tremendous  economic  growth. 
Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  example  in  this  regard.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  countries  and  states  which  have  large  natural  resources 
but  have  not  been  able  to  exploit  them  effectively  and  they  continue  to 
lag  behind  in  economic  development.  Within  India  the  economic 
development  of  some  of  the  states  notwithstanding  their  abundant 
material  resources,  has  been  very  slow  while  a  few  other  states  with  far 
less  natural  endowments  have  achieved  remarkable  progress.  The 
difference  is  primarily  due  to  the  human  factor.  The  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes  and  the  initiative  of  the  people  can  contribute  greatly  towards 
the  economic  development  of  a  region,  state  or  a  country.  And  the 
human  resource  development  would  involve  upgrading  these  qualities 
of  the  people.  The  investment  in  human  resources  has  directly 
contributed  to  the  economic  development  and  growth  by  promoting 
knowledge  and  application  of  science  and  technology  to  production 
processes  by  developing  innovations  and  research,  by  training  the 
workers  in  different  technical  skills  and  by  building  up  the  right  type  of 
attitudes,  values  and  interests. 

The  qualitative  aspects  of  human  resources  in  the  country  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  rapid  quantitative 
addition  in  population  and  on  the  other  there  is  widespread  poverty, 
illiteracy,  unemployment  and  under-employment,  low  standards  of 
living  and  low  per  capita  productivity.  The  socio-economic  structures, 
institutions  and  organizations  have  hampered  full  development  of  the 
human  resources,  have  led  to  unequal  distribution  of  income  and  wealth 
and  appear  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  rapidly  changing  socio-economic 
situations.  The  heavy  burden  of  our  population  can  be  mitigated 
and  channelled  towards  economic  development  only  by  appropriate 
education,  training  and  inculcating  proper  values  and  attitudes. 

Viewed  in  this  context,  I  feel  that  this  convention  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  Seventh  Plan,  which  is  about  to  be  launched  in  a 
few  months  time,  by  discussing  and  suggesting  concrete  measures  for 
human  resource  development.  I  find  that  you  are  going  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  all  the  three  important  segments  of  the  economy,  namely, 
Rural  Development,  Industry  and  Infrastructures  and  the  Services, 
Your  focus  on  growth  with  social  justice,  technology  upgradation  and 
quality  and  productivity  is  in  tune  with  the  Seventh  Plan  objectives 
which,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  include  food,  work  and  productivity. 
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The  scale  of  economic  transformation  and  the  speed  with  which  it 
has  to  be  brought  about  makes  it  imperative  that  maximum  utilization 
is  made  of  the  human  resources  in  all  spheres.  Widespread  poverty, 
economic  stagnation  and  social  backwardness  are  perhaps  a  reflection 
of  the  multitude  of  deficiencies  in  the  social  and  economic  structure  in 
the  country.  I  shall  mention  some  of  our  deficiencies  in  order  to 
highlight  the  problem  facing  us.  The  techniques  of  production  are 
often  outmoded  and  the  infrastructure  facilities  inadequate;  the  supply 
of  capital  in  relation  to  the  available  supply  of  labour  is  extremely 
scarce;  the  social  services  like  health  education  are  well  below  the 
needs;  integrated  and  efficient  markets  do  not  exist;  there  is  a  dearth 
of  skills  and  of  entrepreneurial  and  organizational  capabilities;  the 
institutional  framework  is  generally  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
modern  economy;  and  above  all  the  population  is  growing  rapidly. 
Considering  this  scenario,  it  is  obvious  that  a  gigantic  effort  for  the 
development  of  human  resources  is  called  for  to  overcome  the 
impediments  mentioned  earlier  and  to  build  a  prosperous  dynamic 
society. 

Training  for  industrial  employment  is  multifaceted.  Craftsmen  like 
fitters,  turners,  machinists,  welders,  and  supervisors,  etc.,  who  can 
lead  the  workmen  into  realms  of  improved  efficiency  and  productivity, 
the  engineers  who  design  equipments  and  the  research  scientists  and 
technologists  who  can  do  innovative  work  on  existing  technologies  or 
new  ones  need  to  be  trained  in  their  respective  fields.  Existing 
institutions  like  Industrial  Training  Institutes,  Polytechnics  and  En¬ 
gineering  Colleges  and  Institutes  of  higher  technology  have  to  be 
geared  to  the  needs  of  the  Seventh  Plan  and  a  hard  look  at  their 
existing  methods  has  to  be  taken.  Traditional  skills  such  as  masonry, 
pottery,  carpentry  and  smithy  which  afford  the  bulk  of  rural  employment 
have  to  be  modernized.  Training  should  be  devised  to  suit  the  local 
conditions.  The  massive  under-employment  in  our  rural  areas  can  be 
tackled  only  by  training  the  rural  folk  in  part  or  whole-time 
self-employment  schemes.  A  large  number  of  para-medical  personnel 
will  be  needed  to  implement  our  Seventh  Plan  scheme  of  medical, 
hygienic  and  family  welfare  services.  That  our  phenomenal  economic 
development  has  been  nullified  by  the  growth  of  population  though 
obvious,  bears  repetition.  Motivated  social  workers  may  be  trained  in 
this  field  so  that  the  problem  of  poverty  may  be  tackled  at  the  root. 

Economic  growth  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  human  resources 
development.  The  fact  that  economically  advanced  countries  show 
signs  of  ecological  imbalance,  social  tensions,  alienation  of  workers 
and  distance  between  man  to  man,  indicates  that  in  addition  to  the 
economic  development,  the  human  resource  development  must  be 
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undertaken  for  the  betterment  of  the  individual  in  the  society.  The 
recent  emphasis  on  behavioural  aspects  and  techniques  reflects  the 
concern  over  counter-productive  behaviour  and  decrease  in  motiva¬ 
tion.  The  psychologists  have  identified  the  basic  human  needs  and  the 
satisfaction  which  the  employees  get  when  these  needs  are  met.  They 
all  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  sense  of  fulfilment  among  human 
aspirations.  With  the  economic  advancement,  this  desire  for  self- 
fulfilment  rapidly  rises.  The  strategy  for  the  development  of  human 
resources  should  take  care  of  all  these. 

It  is  being  increasingly  recognised  that  the  real  difference  between 
one  society  or  organization  and  the  other  depends  on  the  quality  of  its 
people,  their  motivation,  satisfaction  and  productivity.  Of  late,  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  job  seems  to  be  dwindling.  The 
employee  works  in  an  environment  that  is  more  and  more  de¬ 
humanised  and  soul-killing.  He  works  in  greater  masses  and  his  feeling 
of  alienation  and  frustration  is  becoming  acute.  These  days  people, 
particularly  the  young,  seem  more  interested  in  choosing  a  life  style 
before  a  career  or  a  job.  It  is  essential  that  the  managements  of 
organizations  meet  these  problems  with  skill  and  understanding  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  institutional  efficiency  but  also  for  social  health. 
Organizations  would  continually  need  to  re-adjust  policies  and 
practices  to  make  them  consistent  with  the  life  styles  and  changing 
interests  of  their  members.  This  explains  why  the  concept  of 
democratisation  of  the  work  organizations  and  participation  of  workers 
in  decision-making  are  gaining  wider  acceptance  in  today’s  environ¬ 
ment.  Should  human  resources  development,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  a  narrow  concept  covering  only  the  development  of  technical  skills 
of  an  individual  in  purely  economic  terms  or  should  it  be  his  or  her 
total  development,  covering  all  aspects?  Should  it  not  attempt  to  meet 
the  individual’s  needs  for  social,  cultural  and  political  development?  I 
hope  some  of  these  questions  will  be  considered  by  this  expert  body. 

As  this  Convention  is  primarily  of  the  trainers,  it  appears  natural 
that  the  focus  of  the  discussion  will  be  on  training  and  development  as 
distinct  from  the  education,  the  difference  often  treated  as  that 
between  acquiring  skills  and  acquiring  knowledge.  Perhaps,  the 
requirements  of  education  for  developing  the  human  resources  may  be 
the  concern  of  some  other  forum  but  the  intimate  relationship  between 
the  education  and  the  training  for  developing  the  individual  should  not 
be  ignored. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  put  forward  for  your  consideration  relates  to 
the  adoption  or  adaptation  of  the  human  resource  development 
technology.  Many  of  the  tools  and  techniques  often  advocated  are 
those  which  are  relevant  in  the  economically  advanced  countries.  It  is 
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necessary  to  examine  whether  these  are  equally  applicable  in  our 
country,  particularly  in  view  of  the  abundance  of  man  power  and  state 
of  development  of  our  technology.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
develop  this  technology  indigenously  to  suit  our  conditions.  This  will 
call  for  patient  and  persevering  efforts.  We  should  consider  how  such 
an  effort  can  be  organized. 

We  are  at  the  threshold  of  the  Seventh  Plan.  It  is  the  right  time  to 
identify  the  human  resource  development  effort,  needed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  underlying  the  Plan.  There  are  high  hopes  and 
expectations  of  economic  betterment.  The  attitude  of  helpless  accept¬ 
ance  of  poverty  is  no  longer  there.  People  have  become  conscious  of 
their  rights  and  demand  speedy  betterment  of  their  conditions.  Their 
aspirations  have  to  be  met  within  a  reasonable  time  through  rapid 
economic  development  and  the  human  resource  development  is  a  sine 
qua  non  for  this. 


A  New  Administrative  Culture 


Today,  more  than  ever  before  public  administration  needs  a  close, 
fresh  look.  Only  recently  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  first  broadcast  to 
the  nation  called  for  a  new  administrative  culture  for  service  of  the 
masses.  The  need  is  for  the  administration  to  turn  a  new  leaf  and 
adopt'  a  new  culture  responsive  to  the  changing  environment  as  well  as 
the  aspirations  of  the  people. 

I  am  sure  as  part  of  your  programme  instruction,  you  would  have 
discussed  and  debated  some  of  the  key  changes  in  administration. 
While  some  of  the  changes  are  evident — the  size  and  complexity  of 
government — the  other  changes  are  not  so  evident.  These  relate  to  the 
responsive  feature  of  administration  in  terms  of  the  service  it  has  to 
provide  to  the  people  at  large.  Taken  together,  these  set  of  changes 
suggest  that  administration  should  in  essence  be  what  is  commonly 
called  development  administration.  It  is  often  mentioned  that  the  basic 
task  of  administration  in  a  developing  country  like  ours  is  to  radically 
shift  from  a  regulatory  and  maintenance  function  to  a  developmental 
function.  Thus  development  administration  will  have  to  be  primarily 
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concerned  with  the  efficient  management  of  limited  financial  and 
physical  resources  to  ensure  fullest  benefit  to  the  people  at  large  with 
speed,  economy  and  efficiency.  In  this  task,  it  has  to  be  radical  and 
adaptable  with  emphasis  on  innovation  and  objectivity.  The  overall 
motivation  for  development  administration  will  have  to  be  service  to 
the  people  with  social  change  as  its  central  concern.  It  may  be  useful  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  process  of  change  may  not  be  an  easy  one, 
even  though  we  want  change  in  administration  to  be  brought  about 
rapidly  and  within  a  definite  time-frame.  One  imagines,  it  may  be 
possible  if  development  administration  becomes  increasingly  result- 
oriented  with  concern  for  productivity  as  well  as  service. 

I  have  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the  emerging  features  in  the  new 
scenario  of  administration  with  emphasis  on  development  and  service 
to  the  people.  The  analysis  can  be  further  refined  to  provide  more 
details  about  the  content  and  relative  priorities  in  development 
administration.  However,  it  may  be  useful  to  emphasise  that  these 
changes  mean  a  sharp  shift  in  the  task  profile  of  administrators.  The 
administrators  will  require  a  new  repertoire  of  knowledge  and  skills 
supported  by  even  a  new  set  of  attitudes  which  can  comprehend  and 
react  to  the  changing  environment.  In  this  new  task  profile,  the  central 
point  will  be  people  at  large,  who  will  eventually  determine  the 
relevance  of  administrators  in  the  complex  process  of  development. 
You  may.  argue  that  the  endogenous  factors  in  the  development 
process  will  invariably  involve  administrators.  While  it  may  be  so,  the 
criteria  of  acceptance  will  only  validate  the  administrator’s  place  in  the 
process  of  development. 

With  the  introduction  of  adult  franchise  and  free  and  fair  elections, 
the  masses  have  become  conscious  of  their  rights.  They  have  learnt  to 
call  administrators  to  account  at  each  general  election.  They  no  longer 
accept  obediently  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  health  education  or 
revenue  administration  but  insist  on  dynamic  changes  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  life  at  the  shortest  period  of  time.  While  constraints  of  resources 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  visible  improvements,  administrative 
efficiency  may  help  reduce  the  hardship.  The  dictum  attributed  to  civil 
service,  namely,  never  do  today  what  you  can  put  off  till  tomorrow 
must  be  consciously  and  rigorously  reversed.  The  task  of  administering 
laws,  securing  their  compliance,  calling  offenders  to  book  in  addition 
to  planning  economic  and  social  development  are  heavy  burdens  that 
call  for  a  measure  of  initiative  and  creativity. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  bureaucrat,  I  have  studied  in  my  earlier  days: 

One  seldom  sees  a  Bureaucrat 
Without  a  pipe  or  with  a  hat 
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His  habit  is  at  corridors . 

He  takes  his  exercise  indoors 
He  is  always  somewhere  in  between 
Two  meetings  where  he  should  have  been. 

His  favourite  words  are  Activate 
Coordinate ,  Evaluate, 

He  can't  afford  to  be  precise 
Indignant,  Adamant,  Concise. 

A  Bureaucrat  is  seldom  seen 
Without  a  pen  or  with  a  dream. 

4 

The  above  is  a  picture  of  what  a  bureaucrat  cannot  afford  to  be 
today.  I  am  sure,  the  course  you  have  undergone  has  enabled  you  to 
unlearn  many  of  these  old  ideas. 

At  the  end  of  the  programme  today  you  will  be  shortly  going  back  to 
your  respective  posts  in  the  Government.  There  may  be  for  some  of 
you  even  a  problem  of  re-entry  after  spending  nine  months  in  the 
environment  of  a  learning  community.  After  what  you  have  studied 
here  many  of  the  procedures  of  work  may  appear  dysfunctional  and 
counter-productive.  This  situation,  natural  after  an  intensive  formal 
training  programme,  should  however  not  deter  you.  On  the  contrary, 
you  should  take  it  as  an  opportunity  and  as  a  challenge.  Your  role  in 
your  jobs  after  training  should  be  to  bring  about  change  in  a  spirit  of 
enquiry  keeping  in  view  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system  before  you. 
You  should  not  merely  induce  and  support  change  but  you  have  also  to 
sustain  it  in  the  environment  of  government  administration.  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  will  be  opportunities  for  constructive  application 
of  your  learning  in  your  job  situation.  You  will  have  only  to  be  alert  and 
persistent  so  that  the  new  learning  acquired  during  your  training  is 
constructively  recycled  in  a  practical  work  situation. 

I  would  like  you  to  appreciate  that  you  are  somewhat  lucky  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  attend  this  long  Professional  Programme  in  Public 
Administration.  I  understand  that  keeping  in  view  the  large  numbers 
of  middle  and  senior  level  officers  in  Government,  the  corresponding 
training  opportunities  are  comparably  very  limited.  I  hope  and  trust 
before  long,  this  gap  between  supply  and  demand  of  training  will  be 
narrowed  so  that  many  more  of  your  fellow  officers  can  take 
advantage  of  a  long  programme  where  you  are  physically  and  mentally 
detached  from  the  day-to-day  tensions  of  work.  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  an  openness  of  mind  and  a  healthy  spirit  of  enquiry  can  alone 
bring  about  reforms  leading  into  change.  As  I  mentioned  earlier  public 
administration  in  our  country  must  move  in  this  direction  and  move 
pretty  fast.  The  compulsions  of  development  dictate  that  the  changes 
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in  administration  keep  pace  with  the  policies  and  programmes  of 
government  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  the  people. 

Once  again  I  reiterate  my  good  wishes  to  you  on  the  successful 
completion  of  this  Advance  Programme.  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  links 
which  you  have  developed  during  the  stay  here  will  continue  and  you 
will  maintain  a  keen  professional  interest  in  the  discipline  of  public 
administration.  As  civil  servants  this  is  your  vocation.  By  your 
performance  based  on  commitment  to  public  service,  you  can  enlarge 
the  scope  and  understanding  of  public  administration.  That,  indeed, 
will  be  your  most  significant  contribution  as  past  participants  of  this 
programme  and  as  responsible  civil  servants. 


Nehru,  the  Parliamentarian 


It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  this  distinguished  gathering  of 
parliamentarians,  authors,  scholars  and  journalists,  assembled  here 
today  to  honour  our  first  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  on  his 
96th  birth  anniversary.  A  little  over  twenty-one  years  ago,  he  left  us  in 
deep  desolation.  But  he  has  handed  over  to  us  a  priceless  legacy  of  his 
thoughts  and  writings  which  continue  to  live  with  and  inspire  us. 
Nehru  dominated  the  post-war  world  scene  as  an  outstanding 
visionary,  humanist,  thinker,  writer,  statesman  and  internationalist 
without  a  peer  in  his  time. 

As  our  Prime  Minister,  he  was  a  one-man  institution,  combining  in 
himself  not  only  the  qualities  of  leadership  but  also  of  self-appraisal 
and  self-assessment.  He  had  the  unique  ability  to  detach  himself  from 
the  scene,  look  at  it  from  afar  and  assess  its  success  or  failure.  One  will 
recall  the  self-portrait  he  drew  of  himself  in  the  National  Herald. 
Nehru  was  a  democrat  par  excellence ,  a  compassionate  judge  of  others 
but  a  critic  of  his  own  actions  if  he  found  them  wanting  in  one  respect 
or  the  other.  As  a  parliamentarian,  Nehru  in  many  ways  was  unique 
among  our  leaders.  He  could  hear  a  contrary  view  with  patience,  see 
the  merit,  if  any,  in  a  criticism  and  re-adjust  and  revise  his  views  where 
necessary. 
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These  are  the  hall-marks  of  a  true  democrat,  a  true  parliamentarian, 
a  true  statesman,  who  intuitively  perceived  the  problems  of  growth 
and  development,  of  modernization  and  progress,  from  the  angle  of 
the  large  majority  of  people.  Always  receptive  of  new  ideas  he  would 
listen  sympathetically  to  the  humblest  of  the  humble  in  India  and 
elsewhere.  Nehru’s  image,  sharply  etched  in  our  minds,  as  clear  as 
when  he  lived  with  us,  is  that  of  a  lovable,  composite  personality, 
whose  thoughts  and  deeds  were  actuated  by  the  highest  values  of  life. 
His  humanism,  embracing  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  his  artistic, 
scientific  and  modern  outlook,  placed  him  high  among  the  world’s 
leaders  of  his  era.  Indeed,  there  were  few  who,  through  their  lives, 
exemplified  like  Nehru  the  qualities  of  rationalism,  sensitiveness, 
intellectual  inquisitiveness  and  breadth  of  vision.  A  friendly  adversary, 
devoid  of  rancour  or  malice,  of  pettiness  and  deception,  he  kept  an 
open  mind  on  the  problems  of  the  day.  Not  surprisingly,  he  stood  out 
as  one  of  the  greatest  parliamentarians  in  free  India. 

As  we  all  know,  Nehru  was  a  revolutionary  in  approach  to  life.  He 
detested  faddism,  fossilized  wisdom  and  dogmas,  unsupported  by 
reason.  But  he  always  welcomed  the  cut-and-thrust  of  arguments, 
redefining,  refining  and  reforming  new  ideas  in  the  process.  Many  a 
time  he  discerned  new  facets  of  an  emerging  situation  through  others’ 
eyes.  His  integrity  and  honesty,  rectitude  and  wisdom,  his  instinctive 
realisation  of  people’s  needs,  made  him  an  immensely  popular  leader. 
Fastidious  and  disciplined,  he  accepted  parliamentary  codes  of 
etiquette  and  behaviour  graciously  and  implicitly. 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  with  bold  strokes  a  map  of  the  Nehru 
vision,  personality  and  mental  landscape  as  an  introduction  to  the 
theme  you  will  be  discussing  today  in  several  contexts,  historical, 
geopolitical  and  socio-economic  in  nature,  as  well  as  from  personal, 
party,  political  and  national  angles.  Without  anticipating  your  deli¬ 
berations,  I  might  dwell  on  Nehru’s  thinking  in  regard  to  representa¬ 
tive  bodies  in  India. 

Before  our  independence,  Nehru  felt  that  the  representative  bodies 
under  Dyarchy  which  the  British  gave  us  were  debating  societies.  He 
along  with  Rajaji  and  Sardar  Patel  was  not  enamoured  of  council 
entry.  He  respected  the  informal  “parliaments  of  the  people”  which  he 
attended  day  after  day  in  the  villages,  small  towns  and  metropolitan 
cities  of  India.  He  had  an  instinctive  regard  for  the  voice  of  the  people. 
He  listened  to  it.  He  heeded  its  cautionary  notes.  He  was  led  by  the 
people  as  much  as  he  led  them.  He  believed  in  what  might  best  be 
called  grassroot  local  bodies,  which  were  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
people. 
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After  India  became  independent  he  constituted  our  Parliament 
as  the  authentic  voice  of  the  people.  He  was  for  franchise  to  all 
people  of  India  even  when  many  of  his  colleagues  had  doubts  about 
the  sudden  introduction  of  adult  franchise  to  the  large  mass  of 
uneducated  people  in  the  country.  Nehru  encouraged  frank,  free  and 
uninhibited  expression  of  opinions  and  views.  He  might  disagree  with 
what  another  speaker  would  say  but  he  defended  the  other’s  right  to 
say  it.  I  underline  Nehru’s  democratic  temper  because  occasionally  we 
are  impatient  with  contrary  opinion,  and  do  not  weigh  dispassionately 
the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  others  nor  try  to  evolve  a  consensus  on  an 
issue  of  a  national  or  international  significance.  I  emphasize  this  aspect 
because  I  feel  that  Parliament  should  be  a  free  forum  to  articulate  the 
voice  of  the  people.  It  has  to  be  a  dynamic  institution,  deriving 
strength  from  a  discussion  of  every  conceivable  point  of  view  and 
reaching  a  consensus  out  of  the  diversity  of  approach.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  sad  world,  if  every  one  agreed  with  everyone  else. 

Our  country  has  been  enriched  by  debates  and  discourses  through¬ 
out  our  history.  In  the  most  sacred  realm  of  man’s  relations  with  God, 
Universe  and  Nature  we  have  held  a  wide  spectrum  of  views.  This  has 
enabled  us  to  see  the  whole  truth  as  well  as  segments  of  truth.  In  ideal 
conditions,  parliamentary  democracy  should  imply  a  ceaseless  search 
for  truth  in  politics,  the  quest  for  solutions  to  current  problems  and  the 
emergence  of  collective  wisdom.  In  a  famous  speech  in  Lok  Sabha  on 
28th  March,  1957,  Nehru  spoke  at  length  on  parliamentary  democracy 
analysing  with  rare  candour  and  insight,  the  merits  and  hazards  of 
democracy.  I  shall  now  quote  from  this  address  which  is  relevant  to 
your  seminar: 

We  have  gone  through,  during  these  five  years,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work.  The  speeches  have  covered,  I  do  not  know,  how 
many  millions  of  pages,  questions  have  also  been  asked,  and 
altogether  a  vast  quantity  of  paper  has  been  consumed.  Yet,  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  probably  not  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  number  of  speeches  or  the  hours  which  the  speeches  have 
taken  or  to  the  number  of  questions,  but  rather  to  the  deeper 
things  that  go  towards  the  making  of  a  nation.  Here  we  have  the 
sovereign  authority  of  India,  responsible  for  the  country’s 
governance.  Surely,  there  can  be  no  higher  responsibility  or 
greater  privilege  than  to  be  a  member  of  this  sovereign  body, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  fate  of  the  vast  number  of  human 
beings  who  live  in  this  country.  All  of  us,  if  not  always,  at  any  rate 
from  time  to  time,  must  have  felt  this  high  sense  of  responsibility 
and  destiny,  to  which  we  had  been  called.  Whether  we  were 
worthy  of  it  or  not  is  another  matter.  During  these  five  years  we 
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have  not  only  functioned  on  the  edge  of  history  but  sometimes 
plunged  into  the  processes  of  making  history. 

Pandit ji  also  gave  a  historical  background  to  the  choice  of 
parliamentary  democracy,  which  has  saved  our  society  against  major 
upheavals  witnessed  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Nehru  said:  “We 
chose  this  system  of  parliamentary  democracy  deliberately;  we  chose  it 
not  only  because  to  some  extent,  we  had  always  thought  on  those  lines 
previously,  but  becuse  we  thought  it  was  in  keeping  with  our  own  old 
traditions,  not  the  old  traditions  as  they  were,  but  adjusted  to  the  new 
conditions  and  new  surroundings.” 

But  Nehru  knew  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  system  of  governance.  It 
imposes  on  MPs  an  obligation  which  is  formidable.  I  should  like  to 
underline  the  fact  that  parliamentary  democracy  is  one  of  the  most 
exacting  applied  sciences.  If  we,  as  a  whole,  do  not  rise  up  to  reach  the 
levels  of  Nehru,  democracy  could  be  a  hollow  system,  a  mockery  of 
what  it  should  be.  Nehru  defined  the  many  virtues  parliamentary 
democracy  demands  of  its  practitioners.  In  Nehru’s  words: 

Parliamentary  democracy  demands  many  virtues.  It  demands,  of 
course,  ability.  It  demands  a  certain  devotion  to  work.  But  it 
demands  also  a  large  measure  of  co-operation,  of  self-discipline, 

of  restraint . Parliamentry  democracy  is  not  something  which 

can  be  created  in  a  country  by  some  magic  wand.  We  know  very 
well  that  there  are  not  many  countries  in  the  world  where  it 
functions  successfully.  I  think  it  may  be  said  without  any  partiality 
that  it  has  functioned  with  a  very  large  measure  of  success  in  this 
country.  Why?  Not  so  much  because  we,  the  Members  of  this 
House,  are  exemplars  of  wisdom,  but,  I  think,  because  of  the 
background  in  our  country  and  because  our  people  have  the  spirit 
of  democracy  in  them. 

Nehru  respected  Parliament  and  wanted  that  the  Parliament  should 
be  made  an  effective  instrument  for  democracy  in  India.  He  used  to 
attend  Question  Hour  regularly  even  on  days  when  his  Ministry  was 
not  involved  in  the  day’s  interpellations.  He  used  to  watch  young 
members  struggling  to  put  their  questions,  with  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  He  wanted  the  Ministers  to  be  fully  informed  of  their 
charge  and  frowned  upon  Ministers  trying  to  evade  answers.  During 
his  presence  in  the  House,  Ministers  were  afraid  of  asking  for  notice 
unless  the  question  was  totally  unrelated  to  his  subject.  He  also  used  to 
join  in  the  laughter  with  others  when  delicate  humour  came  out  of  a 
question  or  an  answer.  Nehru  used  to  hear  the  debates  in  his  room 
through  the  microphone.  Whenever  there  was  any  interesting  debate 
or  some  hot  exchanges,  he  would  quietly  walk  into  the  House  and 
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without  disturbing  the  proceedings  take  his  seat  in  the  back  bench  and 
watch  the  proceedings.  Whenever  policy  had  to  be  stated  or 
clarifications  to  be  offered,  Nehru  intervened  in  the  debate  and  raised 
the  level  of  discussions.  He  was  particularly  appreciative  of  the  young 
members’  efforts  and  even  when  they  made  mistakes,  he  ^ave  them  an 
indulgent  smile.  On  all  important  debates  Panditji  himself  used  to 
choose  the  speakers  on  his  side  and  he  would  even  brief  them  on  the 
party  line. 

Nehru  was  a  strange  mixture  of  patience  and  impatience.  When 
senior  leaders  of  the  Opposition  like  the  late  Shyama  Prasad 
Mookherjee  used  to  taunt  him  in  the  most  elegant  parliamentary 
language,  Nehru  used  to  wait  his  turn  to  give  a  stinging  reply.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  impatient  with  mediocrity  and  with  reactionary 
views.  Once  he  burst  out  in  Parliament  against  one  of  his  own  party 
members  saying  he  was  parading  obscurantism  and  mediaevalism  as 
nationalism.  In  the  party  meetings,  Panditji  used  to  give  fullest  scope 
for  expression  of  views  by  the  members.  On  several  occasions 
members  used  to  insist  on  their  right  to  speak  and  Nehru  would  just 
sink  in  his  chair  allowing  the  members  to  have  their  say.  He  seldom 
interfered  in  the  inner-party  democracy  and  encouraged  the 
competitive  spirit  amongst  members.  Even  though  his  party  had  an 
absolute  majority  in  the  House  and  he  himself  personally  enjoyed  the 
greatest  confidence  of  the  people,  he  never  used  his  strength  either  to 
steam-roll  the  Opposition  or  to  beat  down  any  divergence  of  opinion 
in  the  party. 

His  personal  style  during  sessions  of  Parliament  is  now  legendary. 
Not  only  regular  but  impeccably  punctual  in  attending  Parliament, 
Nehru  was  a  model  Parliamentarian.  In  Nehru’s  deference  to  the 
Chair,  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  Shri  G.V.  Mavalankar 
could  not  have  found  a  more  exemplary  paradigm  and,  yet,  even  for 
Nehru  the  Speaker’s  bell  would  ring.  No  one  was  beyond  Parliament’s 
prerogative.  That  was  Nehru’s  contribution.  Of  his  courtesy  to 
Members  of  Parliament  in  the  opposition  those  members  themselves 
were  most  vividly  aware.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  no-confidence 
motion  to  be  tabled  against  the  Central  Government  was  during 
Nehru’s  tenure.  Acharya  Kripalani’s  resolution  was  foredoomed  to 
failure  by  the  arithmetic  of  seats,  but  Nehru  was  not  the  one  to  make 
light  of  it.  He  sat  patiently  through  attack  after  attack  and  then,  before 
Division,  answered  the  charges  with  every  respect  to  his  erstwhile 
fellow-warrior-in-arms,  the  Acharya,  and  to  other  opposition  leaders. 
Reference  was  often  made  to  the  ‘brute’  majority  enjoyed  by  Nehru  in 
Parliament.  Well,  Nehru  could  not  have  helped  the  numbers  that  the 
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Indian  electorate  gave  him.  But  strength  in  the  seats  which  his  party 
held,  never  affected  his  equipoise.  Nehru  was  not  the  one  to  have 
courted  any  of  the  brutish  implications  of  a  majority.  In  fact,  in 
another  rare  tribute  paid  to  him  by  an  Opposition  Leader,  Prof.  Hiren 
Mukherjee,  Nehru  was  described  as  a  “gentle  colossus”.  It  was  his 
innate  gentleness  and  his  gentlemanliness  that  made  Nehru  an 
ornament  to  Parliament. 

Nehru’s  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Panchashila  in  foreign  affairs  is 
well-known.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  gathering  to 
another  set  of  five  doctrines  which  Nehru  gave  to  India.  His  approach 
to  India’s  destiny  was  based  on  five  tenets:  (1)  Parliamentary 
Democracy;  (2)  Planned  Development;  (3)  Secularism;  (4)  The 
Scientific  Temper;  and  (5)  Socialism.  Nehru  dedicated  himself 
unsparingly  to  these  ideals. 

May  Nehru’s  inspiring  association  with  Indian  democracy  and 
parliamentary  system  continue  to  inspire  us  and  the  succeeding 
generations  of  Parliamentarians. 


Streamlining  Labour  Legislation 


.A.  nation  which  is  preparing  itself  for  a  quantum  leap  into  the  21st 
Century  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  the  health  and  well-being  of  its  labour 
and  industrial  relations  system,  for  it  is,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  the 
men  and  women  at  work  that  produce  the  wealth,  with  science  and 
technology  functioning  as  supports  to  this  effort. 

Basically,  labour  law  is  a  mechanism  arranging  human  relations  and 
as  such,  is  susceptible  to  the  influences  and  vicissitudes  of  human 
emotions  and  frailties.  Yet  the  future  of  industrial  development  and 
social  well-being  are  very  much  dependent  upon  the  evolution  of  a 
viable  jurisprudential  framework  for  improved  industrial  relations  and 
productivity.  Quite  a  few  of  our  labour  laws  had  their  origin  in  the 
pre-Independence  period.  Even  so,  the  inter-connections  between 
labour  legislation  and  the  development  process  have  come  to  be 
widely  recognised  only  in  recent  times.  Traditionally,  Labour  Laws 
had  a  protective  function  consisting  of  standards  being  established, 
both  to  protect  workers  in  their  work  place  and  for  affording  them  a 
basic  minimum  level  of  living  condition.  Alongside  this  function,  there 
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also  existed  in  most  systems,  a  legal  framework  for  the  regulation  of 
industrial  relations  between  employers  and  workers.  These  functions 
had  their  impact  on  problems  of  development  but  these  aspects  were 
not  seriously  noticed  or  studied.  The  emphasis  was  more  on  labour 
legislation  for  its  own  sake;  development  was  a  separate  proposition. 
This  mutual  lack  of  concern  was  perhaps  due  to  historical  factors.  The 
most  important  aspect  that  strikes  one  is  the  fact  that  whereas  in 
developed  countries  of  the  Western  world,  labour  legislation  followed 
emergence  of  industrialization  and  in  response  to  demand  for 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  the  workers,  in  developing 
countries  on  the  other  hand,  the  emergence  of  labour  laws  preceded 
industrial  growth.  Thus,  the  enactment  of  labour  laws  in  most 
developed  countries  was  at  a  time  when  wage  employment  was 
replacing  farming  as  a  major  source  of  livelihood;  this  is  in  contrast  to 
the  position  in  developing  countries  where  the  emergence  of  Labour 
Laws  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  persons  who  benefited  by  such 
laws  represented  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  workforce.  Thus, 
whereas  labour  legislation  emerged  in  developed  countries  when  their 
economy  was  firmly  established,^  in  developing  countries  this  took 
place  at  an  infant  stage.  This  may  be  a  reason  why  the  nexus  between 
labour  legislation  and  development  process  was  neither  recognised  nor 
studied. 

Another  aspect  of  labour  legislation  in  developing  countries  relates 
to  the  process  of  enacting  labour  laws.  In  most  of  the  developing 
countries,  many  of  whom  became  independent  only  after  the  Second 
World  War,  the  legislative  patterns  were  not  indigenous,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  country  but  were  transplants  from  abroad. 
Borrowing  of  foreign  models,  often  those  provided  by  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  countries,  of  adapting  provisions  to  the  standards  set  by 
International  Labour  Organization  appears  to  have  been  the  practice. 
This  resulted  in  the  labour  legislations  being  unrelated  to  the  stage  of 
economic  growth,  the  position  of  wage  earner  within  the  total  work 
force,  the  levels  of  skills  and  the  stage  of  institutional  development  in 
the  countries  in  question.  This  also  resulted  in  a  considerable  slippage 
in  the  implementation  of  the  labour  Laws.  This  gap  was  also  widened 
by  the  lack  of  strong  trade  union  movements  and  effective  labour 
administrations. 

If  the  evolution  of  labour  legislation  in  developing  countries  has  by 
and  large  been  independent  of  the  needs  and  compulsion  of  the 
development  process,  the  reverse  has  also  been  true.  It  has  only  been 
latterly  recognised  that  development  does  not  consist  merely  of  an 
increase  in  the  Gross  National  Product  or  per  capita  income.  Advo¬ 
cates  of  rapid  industrialization  and  steady  increase  in  the  Gross 
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National  Product  have  viewed  labour  legislation  as  a  stumbling  block 
in  their  path,  in  so  far  as  it  not  merely  increases  cost  and  thus  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  investment,  but  impose  undue  restrictions  on  the  power  of 
management  to  take  and  implement  decisions.  Such  an  attitude  also 
results  in  investment  being  diverted  towards  capital  intensive  tech¬ 
nologies  rather  than  labour  intensive  technologies  which  the  situation 
would  have  demanded. 

These  extreme  positions  have  given  way  in  the  more  recent  years  to 
a  more  balanced  understanding  and  analysis  of  relationship  between 
labour  laws  and  development.  The  currently  accepted  concept  of 
development  rejects  the  purely  economic  view  earlier  held  and 
recognises  the  importance  in  the  development  process  of  strategies 
and  programmes  for  employment  promotion,  reduction  of  disparities 
in  income,  satisfaction  of  minimum  needs,  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  life,  etc.  Planners  in  developing  countries  recognise  that  social 
objectives  have  an  important  place  in  overall  development. 

The  above  panorama  applies  substantially  to  the  Indian  situation 
also.  While  the  earlier  pre-Independence  Labour  legislation  had,  by 
and  large,  been  regulatory  and  prescriptive  in  the  matter  of  safety  and 
working  conditions,  the  post-Independence  and  the  post-Constitution 
era  has  not  only  witnessed  the  blossoming  of  labour  legislation  in  the 
important  areas  of  social  security  and  welfare  but  also  has  recognised 
the  need  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  relatively  more 
disorganized  and  disadvantaged  sections  of  the  work-force  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  Contract  Labour  (Regulation  and  Abolition)  Act, 
1970,  the  Equal  Remuneration  Act,  1976,  Bonded  Labour  System 
(Abolition)  Act,  1976,  Inter-State  Migrant  Workers  (Regulation  of 
Employment  and  Conditions  of  Service)  Act,  1979  etc. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Seminar.  The  unique  role  assigned  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  High  Courts  under  the  Constitution  through 
the  power  of  judicial  review  has  tended  to  revolutionise  the 
approaches  and  interpretations  which  used  to  be  adopted  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  employers  prior  to  the  Constitution.  Slowly  but  surely,  a 
new  industrial  jurisprudence  is  emerging  with  a  decisive  thrust  towards 
social  justice.  Faith  in  the  rule  of  law  and  constitutional  government 
compels  us  to  understand  the  implications  of  constitutional  law  in 
labour  relations  and  industrial  adjudication.  The  contribution  made  by 
the  higher  judiciary  in  our  country  in  this  direction  has  been  positive. 
It  has  not  merely  supplemented  and  strengthened  the  legal  provisions 
but  in  several  cases  has  enabled  fresh  ground  to  be  broken.  In  one  of 
the  earliest  labour  cases  in  which  I  appeared,  the  high  Court  dismissed 
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out  of  hand  a  demand  by  labour  for  higher  wages  on  the  ground  that 
the  Court  could  not  alter  a  contractual  obligation  between  parties.  We 
have  since  travelled  very  far  indeed.  Even  before  the  Constitution,  the 
then  Federal  Court  in  Western  India  Automobile  Association  Vs. 
Industrial  Tribunal  (1949  LLJ  245  FU,  AIR  1949  FC  111)  had  pointed 
out  that  in  the  interest  of  social  justice  and  with  a  view  to  securing 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  employer  and  his  workmen, 
industrial  adjudication  may  impose  new  obligations  or  abolish  the  old 
ones  or  alter  the  existing  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  if  it  is 
thought  fit  and  necessary  to  do  so.  This  view  of  the  Federal  Court  was 
endorsed  subsequently  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bharat  Bank  Ltd.  Vs 
its  employees  (1950  LLJ  921,  1950  SC  AIR  1950  SC  188)  and  other 
cases. 

Likewise,  the  then  Labour  Appellate  Tribunals  in  Buckingham 
Carnatic  Ltd.  Vs.  workers  (1952  LAC  490)  for  the  first  time  delineated 
the  extent  of  industrial  adjudicator’s  jurisdiction  to  interfere  with  the 
hitherto  exclusive  managerial  right  of  taking  disciplinary  action  against 
an  industrial  workman.  The  four  circumstances  which  according  to  the 
LAT,  would  render  the  managerial  action  vulnerable  were,  by  and 
large,  endorsed  with  slight  modification  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Company  Ltd.  Vs.  their  workmen  (1958  I  LLJ 
260  SO,  AIR  1958  SC  130)  when  it  authoritatively  pronounced  that  the 
power  of  the  management  to  direct  its  own  internal  administration  and 
discipline  was  not  unlimited  and  it  was  liable  to  scrutiny  by  an 
Industrial  Relations  Authority,  whether  the  impugned  action  was 
valid.  Of  course,  with  the  passing  of  Section  11 A  of  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act,  1947,  the  scope  of  tribunal’s  jurisdiction  has  consider¬ 
ably  widened. 

While  thus,  in  terms  of  social  justice  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  the  intervention  by  the  adjudicatory 
authorities  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  High  Courts  in  exercise  of 
their  powers  of  judicial  review  had  been  positive  and  generally  in 
favour  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  parties,  namely,  the  workers,  one  is 
not  sure  that  the  intervention  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  High 
Courts  in  labour  matters  has  always  been  in  the  right  direction.  It 
essentially  raises  the  question  whether  and  in  what  circumstances 
should  the  Supreme  Court  or  for  that  matter,  the  High  Courts 
exercise  powers  of  judicial  review  in  respect  of  matters  decided  by 
properly  constituted  special  tribunals.  Starting  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Bharat  Bank  Ltd.  employees  (1950  LLJ  921  SC, 
AIR  1950  SC  188)  where  for  the  first  time  the  scope  of  appeal  under 
Article  136  was  considered  and  in  which  the  Court  held  that  it  will  not, 
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in  exercise  of  jurisdiction  under  Article  136,  substitute  its  judgment  for 
the  determination  of  an  industrial  tribunal  there  has  been  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  under  Article  32  has 
been  increasingly  resorted  to.  The  result  has  been  mixed.  For  instance, 
the  Supreme  Court,  by  equating  wage  boards  where  parties  negotiate 
wages  in  the  presence  of  an  umpire,  to  adversary  proceeding,  have 
practically  rendered  the  institution  of  Wage  Boards  infructuous.  This 
does  not,  however,  minimise  the  contribution  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  laying  down  norms  for  the  determination  of  wages  in  industry 
as  well  as  evolving  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  of  regulating 
dearness  allowance  or  payment  of  other  allowances.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  list  out,  to  an  audience  like  this,  the  leading  cases.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  the  principles  of  ‘capacity  to  pay’  and  ‘industry  cum  region’  in 
the  matter  of  wage  fixation  had  considerably  helped  industrial 
tribunals  in  dealing  with  industrial  disputes  relating  to  wages.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  present  context  of  a 
tendency  for  wages  to  be  determined  across  the  board  at  the  industry 
level,  which  in  certain  industries  like  Banking,  Insurance,  Steel,  Coal 
etc.  cover  the  entire  country,  the  principles  of  capacity  to  pay  and 
industry-cum-region  cease  to  be  relevant.  Even  so,  its  significance  lay 
in  guidelines  being  formulated  in  an  area  where  the  law  is  silent  and 
governmental  policy  uncertain.  The  Supreme  Court  rendered  great 
service  to  the  cause  of  industrial  relations  by  laying  down  these 
guidelines,  thus  preventing  a  vacuum. 

Another  important  area  where  the  contribution  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  of  cardinal  importance  has  been  the  interpretation  of 
the  scope  of  the  term  “other  authorities”  in  Article  12  of  the 
Constitution  vis-a-vis  public  enterprises,  be  they  statutory  corpora¬ 
tions  of  incorporated  companies  or  registered  societies.  The  test  of 
instrumentality  or  agency,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  by  Mathew  J. 
in  Sukh  Dev  Singh  Vs.  Bhagat  Ram  and  adopted  in  subsequent 
decisions  has  conferred  the  benefits  of  Fundamental  Rights  on  persons 
or  citizens  affected  by  actions  and  decisions  of  such  bodies. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  by  its  judgments  also  helped  in  promoting 
legislations  where  none  existed  earlier.  The  decision  of  the  court  in 
Standard  Vacuum  Refining  Company  of  India  Ltd.  Vs.  its  workmen, 
enunciating  the  principles  which  should  be  adopted  in  determining 
whether  employment  of  contract  labour  in  an  establishment  is  to  be 
abolished  or  not,  had  led  to  the  ultimate  enactment  of  the  Contract 
Labour  (Regulation  and  Abolition)  Act,  1970.  Likewise,  the  Supreme 
Court  while  dealing  with  a  dispute  relating  to  bonus,  upheld  the 
formula  for  prior  charges  as  determined  earlier  by  the  Labour 
Appellate  Tribunal  but  suggested  that  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
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disputes  that  keep  recurring  year  after  year  on  the  question  of  bonus, 
it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Government  to  have  the  whole  question 
examined  by  a  high  power  commission  on  the  basis  of  whose  report 
comprehensive  legislation  could  be  enacted.  The  setting  up  of  and  the 
subsequent  enactment  of  the  Payment  of  Bonus  Act,  1965  are  the 
sequel.  That  the  enactment  of  the  bonus  law  has  not  really  solved  the 
problems  despite  repeated  amendments  reveals  that  legislation  alone 
connot  provide  solution  to  labour  problems.  One  also  sees  in  the 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  years  a  steady  shift  in  favour 
of  the  workers.  The  series  of  judgments  on  “retrenchment”  starting 
with  the  Sunderamoney  Case  deviating  from  the  earlier  view  relating 
to  retrenchment  to  redundancy  is  an  instance.  One  cannot  help 
referring  to  the  celebrated  Bangalore  Water  Supply  case  which 
interpreted  the  definition  of  the  term  “industry”  in  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act  so  widely  that  almost  all  activities  came  under  its  sweep; 
the  socio-economic  consequences  of  the  decision  are  *  under  hot 
debate. 

Another  major  area  where  the  contribution  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
industrial  jurisprudence  is  significant,  relates  to  their  decisions  in  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  constitutional  validity  of  a  large  number  of 
labour  laws  has  been  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  is  isolating  one 
or  other  of  the  Fundamental  Rights  in  Part  III,  more  particularly 
Article  19  (1)  (g).  Long  before  the  controversy  as  to  the  primacy  of 
Fundamental  Rights  over  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  or 
vice  versa  was  set  at  rest  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Minerva  Mills  case  in  which  Chandrachud  CJ  laid  down,  “To  give 
absolute  primacy  to  one  over  the  other  is  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
Constitution;  this  harmony  and  balance  between  Fundamental  Rights 
and  the  Directive  Principles  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Constitution”,  the  Supreme  Court  had  in  a  large 
number  of  judgments  upheld  the  constitutional  validity  of  several 
labour  legislations.  However,  in  Excel  Ware  Vs.  Union  of  India,  the 
Court  had  struck  down  section  25  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act 
providing  for  obtaining  prior  permission  to  close  down  an  undertaking 
and  Section  25  R  providing  for  penalty  for  closure  as  being  violative  of 
the  guarantee  of  Article  19  (g)  of  the  Constitution.  Following  this 
decision,  the  provision  in  section  25  M  and  25  N  of  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act  relating  to  prior  permission  for  lay  off  and  for 
retrenchment,  as  also  the  corresponding  provisions  in  section  25  Q 
providing  for  penalty,  had  been  struck  down  by  certain  High  Courts. 
The  amendments  to  Industrial  Disputes  Act  of  1982  and  1984  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  light  of  the  deficiencies  pointed  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Excel  Ware  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  these 
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revised  provisions  have  been  challenged  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  if 
so,  with  what  results.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  court  in  the  Minerva  Mills  case  will  be  useful  in 
upholding  the  constitutional  validity  of  the  amended  provisions. 

Another  area  which  I  think  it  will  be  useful  for  the  Seminar  to 
discuss  is  the  extent  to  which  the  freedom  of  association  guaranteed  in 
Article  19  (1)  (C)  of  the  Constitution  would  be  violated  if,  in  the 
interest  of  unification  of  the  Trade  Union  movement,  reduction  in 
multiplicity  of  unions  and  also  minimising  of  inter-union  rivalry,  the 
law  were  to  be  amended  empowering  the  registering  authority  to 
refuse  registration  of  a  fresh  union  if  he  is  satisfied  that  there  already 
exist  adequate  number  of  unions  in  the  establishment/industry  and  any 
additional  union  will  not  be  desirable;  likewise,  prevention  by  law  of 
the  formation  and  registration  category  wise  of  craft  unions. 

Similarly,  what  would  be  the  likelihood  of  successful  challenge  to 
the  validity  of  a  law  which,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  extent  of 
unionisation,  imposes  an  obligation  on  all  non-members  of  unions  to 
pay  an  amount  equal  to  a  prescribed  minimum  subscription  which  can 
be  credited  to  a  welfare  fund  under  the  control  of  the  recognised  union 
or  a  public  authority. 

An  interesting  development  that  I  see,  more  particularly  recently  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  developments  on  the  scope  of  locus  standi  and 
public  interest  litigation,  is  the  increasing  extent  to  which  the 
aggrieved  workmen  directly  move  the  Supreme  Court  for  getting  their 
grievance  redressed.  The  extended  scope  of  action  available  to  the 
Supreme  Court  under  Article  32  would  appear  to  an  orthodox  trade 
unionist  like  myself,  who  has  greater  faith  and  reliance  in  Collective 
Bargaining  rather  than  on  judicial  processes,  as  a  symptom  of  sagging 
faith  in  recourse  to  bipartite  settlements  and  of  the  weakening  of  the 
Trade  Union  Movement  as  a  political  force. 

All  these  lead  me  to  point  out  the  need  for  labour  laws  to  be  made 
simple  and  for  the  labour  administration  to  be  vigilant.  The  large 
number  of  labour  laws,  each  with  its  own  differing  definitions,  and 
concepts  has  only  confused  the  beneficiaries  and  the  implementing 
authorities;  perhaps  the  only  ones  who  might  have  benefited  may  be 
the  lawyers.  It  is  time  that  the  plethora  of  labour  laws  were  looked  into 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  so  that  these  laws  are  consolidated  in  not 
more  than  four  or  five  Acts  under  major  heads  like  Industrial 
Relations,  Wages,  Social  Security,  Conditions  of  Work  and  Safety, 
etc.,  each  with  common  definitions  and  concepts.  Opportunity  must 
be  availed  of  to  fill  in  gaps  that  exist  in  the  laws  at  present  as  also  to 
avoid  parallel  provisions  in  allied  laws.  In  taking  up  the  exercise,  more 
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than  ordinary  care  is  needed  to  ensure  that  the  resulting  legislations 
conform  to  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy.  While,  no  doubt, 
Article  37  stipulates  that  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  shall 
not  be  enforceable  in  any  court,  this  Article  also  stipulates  that  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  apply  these  principle  in  making  laws.  That 
being  so,  labour  legislations  or  for  that  matter  any  legislation  should 
reflect  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  in  its  content. 

Even  as  the  labour  laws  will  have  to  be  consolidated  and  codified,  it 
is  equally  necessary  that  the  various  adjudicatory  authorities  under  the 
different  labour  laws  also  get  unified  in  a  single  authority  at  a 
particular  level  say,  the  State  or  a  District  depending  on  the  volume  of 
work.  We  now  have  the  experience  of  having  labour  courts  and 
industrial  tribunals  adjudicating  on  disputes  and  dealing  with  claim 
petitions  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  labour  department 
officials  in  some  states  functioning  as  Commissioners  for  Workmen’s 
compensation  or  Payment  of  Wages  Authorities,  magistrates,  civil  or 
judicial  performing  these  functions  in  certain  other  States,  a  separate 
set  of  persons  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Employees  Insurance  Court 
and  so  on.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  a  separate  labour  judiciary  is 
constituted  which  can  deal  with  all  these  matters;  such  authorities  may 
also  be  endowed  with  powers  to  deal  with  violation  of  their  orders  or 
of  provisions  of  labour  laws,  as  is  the  position  now  obtaining  under  the 
Bombay  Industrial  Relations  Act.  If  such  a  labour  judiciary, were  to  be 
formed,  it  would  be  possible  to  man  these  by  carefully  selected  persons 
who  could  be  given  adequate  pre-service  training  and  orientation.  We 
may  also  have  Appellate  Tribunals  at  the  State  level  and  at  the  central 
level  over  such  courts,  with  provision  for  a  limited  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  only  on  a  question  of  law.  Prolonged  litigation  hurts 
labour  relations  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  it. 

Labour  Laws  and  Labour  Policy  are  fascinating  and  demanding 
fields  of  study.  For  laws  to  be  effective  proper  education  of  workers 
and  labour  law  administrators  is  very  crucial.  Voluntary  bodies  like  the 
National  Labour  Law  Association  can  do  a  great  deal  in  developing 
the  expertise  and  training  the  personnel  for  proper  enforcement  of 
standards  in  labour  relations  and  labour  welfare. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  future  that  the  National  Labour  Law 
Association  has  taken  the  lead  to  bring  together  experts  in  this  area  of 
work  so  that  these  matters  could  be  discussed  in  a  professional 
manner.  I  have  placed  before  you  some  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me 
as  relevant,  in  the  light  of  my  long  association  with  this  area  of  work  in 
diverse  capacities  and  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  next  four  days  you  will 
have  sufficient  opportunity  to  grapple  with  these  and  other  problems 
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and  to  come  to  well  considered  conclusions  which  will  be  helpful  not 
only  to  you  professionally  but  also  to  the  Government  and  the  country 
at  large. 


Guidelines  for  Bureaucrats 


Western  liberal  education  imparted  by  the  Universities 
kindled  at  the  dawn  of  the  century  a  desire  in  the  youth  of  the  country 
for  public  service.  Some  chose  the  path  of  law  and  politics  while  some 
others  chose  the  path  of  administration  and  civil  service.  In  the  very 
same  family  different  members  chose  one  or  the  other  avenue  of 
public  service.  For  instance  if  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  in  law  and 
politics,  his  uncle  Brijlal  Nehru  and  his  cousins  B.K.  and  R.K.  were  in 
the  civil  service;  if  Vallabhbhai  Patel  was  in  law  and  politics,  his 
brother  Vithalbhai  Patel  was  in  Government  service;  if  C.  Rajagopa- 
lachari  was  in  law  and  politics,  his  contemporary  V.T.  Krishnamachari 
was  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  example  can  be  multiplied.  There 
are  also  examples  of  families  where  one  son  was  a  knight  of  the  British 
Empire  and  another  a  proclaimed  offender  in  the  Empire!  Then  there 
were  those  who  themselves  entered  the  service  of  the  State  and 
changed  mid-course:  Aurobindo  Ghose,  Subhash  Bose,  Morarji  Desai 
and  H.V.  Kamath  being  among  the  most  outstanding  of  these.  What 
do  these  two  streams  from  the  same  reservoir  signify?  To  my  mind 
they  signify  that  both  bureaucracy  and  democracy  have  their 
foundations  in  certain  shared  ideals  and  values. 

Of  the  two,  bureaucracy  has  an  older  lineage.  We  always  speak  of 
Britain  as  the  world’s  oldest  democracy  and  of  India  as  the  world’s 
largest  democracy.  The  two  appellations  are  correctly  taken  as 
compliments.  But  I  will  put  it  to  you  today  to  consider  the  statement 
that  India  is  the  world’s  oldest  bureaucracy!  Why  should  largeness  of 
size  in  democracy  be  a  tribute  but  in  bureaucracy,  a  foible?  In  asking 
that  question  we  stumble,  almost  inadvertently,  on  the  question  of 
values. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  probationary  officers 
present  here  to  the  fact  that  ancient  India  not  only  had  a  bureaucratic 
tradition  but  a  bureaucratic  ethos  long  before  the  Westminster-derived 
system  was  introduced  on  Indian  soil.  If  the  term  ‘bureaucrat’  is 
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easily-enough  traced  to  the  concept  of  government  by  administrative 
bureaus,  the  origin  of  the  word  ‘mandarin’  is  not  widely  known. 
That  term,  signifying  a  member  of  any  of  the  nine  ranks  of  public 
officials  in  the  Chinese  empire  has  its  roots  in  the  Sanskrit  word 
mantrin,  meaning  counsellor,  one  who  is  turned  to  for  advice  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  Kautilya  was  a  mandarin  par  excellence:  a 
bureaucrat.  His  Arthashastra  is  the  Fundamental  Rules  (F.R.),  the 
Supplemental  Rules  (S.R.)  and  the  Plan  Document  rolled  into  one. 

But  very  soon  in  the  history  of  Indian  bureaucracy,  to  the  activity  of 
the  mind  was  added  direct  executive  work.  If  ancient  China  had  a 
mandarinate,  ancient  India  had  a  system  of  mahamatras .  Both 
apparatuses  were  marked  by  two  features:  (i)departmental  structure; 
and  (ii)  a  system  of  basic  values.  Ashoka  was  to  the  Buddha  what 
Nehru  was  to  the  Mahatma.  Nehru,  addressing  his  bureaucracy,  said: 
“Administration  is  meant  to  achieve  something,  and  not  to  exist  in 
some  kind  of  an  ivory  tower,  following  certain  rules  of  procedure  and, 
Narcissus-like,  looking  on  itself  with  complete  satisfaction.  The  test 
after  all  is  the  human  beings  and  their  welfare.” 

All  rulers,  whether  they  have  ascended  the  throne  or  whether  they 
have  been  elected  to  office, have  needed  counsel:  free  and  fearless, 
from  the  outside.  The  bureaucracy  has  served  empire  after  empire,  not 
to  mention  single  government  much  less  individuals.  It  has  done  so  as 
an  institution  of  the  State.  Be  it  the  Mauryan  or  the  Moghul,  be  it  the 
white  man  or  the  man  in  the  white  cap,  the  bureaucracy  has  outserved 
each  Government  by  serving  the  larger  entity  of  the  immutable  State 
through  a  system  of  immutable  values.  Those  values,  like  grammar  in 
language  or  notes  in  music,  cannot  be  replaced.  Without  them  the 
system  cannot  exist  with  any  credibility. 

I  am  sure  as  part  of  your  programme  instructions,  you  would  have 
discussed  and  debated  some  of  the  key  changes  in  administration. 
While  some  of  the  changes  are  evident  such  as  the  size  and  complexity 
of  government  the  other  changes  are  not  so  evident.  These  relate  to 
the  responsive  feature  of  administration  in  terms  of  the  service  it  has  to 
provide  to  the  people  at  large.  Taken  together,  these  set  of  changes 
suggest  that  administration  should  in  essence  be  what  is  commonly 
called  development  administration. 

It  is  often  mentioned  that  the  basic  task  of  administration  in  a 
developing  country  like  ours  is  to  radically  shift  from  a  regulatory  and 
maintenance  function  to  a  developmental  function.  Thus  development 
administration  will  have  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  efficient 
management  of  limited  financial  and  physical  resources  to  ensure 
fullest  benefit  to  the  people  at  large  with  speed,  economy  and 
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efficiency.  In  this  task,  it  has  to  be  radical  and  adaptable  with  emphasis 
on  innovation  and  objectivity.  The  overall  motivation  for  development 
administration  will  have  to  be  service  to  the  people  with  social  change 
as  its  central  concern. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  process  of  change  may 
not  be  an  easy  one,  even  though  we  want  change  in  administration  to 
be  brought  about  rapidly  and  within  a  definite  time-frame.  One 
imagines  it  may  be  possible  if  development  administration  becomes 
increasingly  result-oriented  with  concern  for  productivity  as  well  as 
service. 

I  am  sure  the  course  you  undergo  here  enables  you  to  unlearn  many 
of  these  old  ideas.  The  administrators  of  today  will  require  a  new 
repertoire  of  knowledge  and  skills,  supported  by  even  a  new  set  of 
attitudes  and  values  which  can  comprehend  and  react  to  the  changing 
environment.  As  an  institution  of  the  State,  what  is  the  value-system 
appropriate  for  the  Indian  bureaucracy  today? 

In  my  view,  the  first  basic  value  for  the  bureaucracy  and  one  that 
gives  it  a  unique  authority  to  speak  of  itself  in  all-India  terms  is  a  total 
objectivity  of  outlook.  A  complete  freedom  from  religious  predjudices 
is  a  desideratum.  Our  pluralistic  society  requires,  nay  demands  a 
secularist  bureaucracy.  If  it  fell  on  Collectors  in  the  Raj  to  hold  the 
balance  even  between  the  various  communities,  leading  princely 
States  also  had  confidence  in  the  fair  sense  of  their  administrative 
machinery.  Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Mirza  Ismail  could  be  Diwan  of  the 
predominantly  Hindu  State  of  Mysore  and  K.M.Panikkar  could  be 
Diwan  in  the  predominantly  Sikh  State  of  Patiala.  This  objectivity 
includes  a  complete  freedom  from  considerations  of  regional  and,  in 
particular,  linguistic  bias.  The  bureaucracy,  if  I  may  say  so,  has  to  be 
totally  exempt  from  linguistic  or  any  other  compartmental  prejudices. 

The  second  motivation  that  should  inform  all  your  activities  is 
service  to  the  weaker  sections  of  the  community.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  poor  and  suffer  several 
social  handicaps.  It  was  the  dream  of  of  Gandhi ji  that  these  weaker 
sections  should  live  in  dignity  after  independence.  Though  some 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  this  direction  a  lot  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Government  have  formulated  several  schemes  such  as  IRDP, 
NREP,  etc.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
schemes  have  not  reached  the  poor  and  the  deserving.  In  a  survey  by 
the  Planning  Commission’s  Programme  Evaluation  Organization  it  is 
estimated  that  public  involvement  in  this  programme  has  been 
minimal  and  it  is  the  local  bureaucracy  that  has  provided  all  the 
important  clearances  and  has  also  done  the  selection  of  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries.  In  another  part  of  the  report  they  say  that  in  the  IRDP 
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Programme  71  per  cent  of  the  beneficiaries  were  chosen  by  the 
bureaucracy  and  26  per  cent  chosen  by  the  Gram  Sabhas  and,  out  of 
these,  26  per  cent  of  the  beneficiaries  were  really  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  The  Collectors  and  administrators  have  a  great  responsibility  in 
seeing  that  the  programmes  benefit  the  poor.  If  you  have  this  objective 
in  mind,  you  will  earn  the  silent  gratitude  of  thousands  of  people  which 
is  more  valuable  than  dozens  of  Padma  Awards. 

The  other  value,  next  to  objectivity,  and  service  which  I  would  like 
to  mention  is  material  non-attachment.  Government  service  is  no 
ticket  to  prosperity.  The  salary  scales  are  modest  by  any  standards;  tax 
deductions  are  sizeable.  The  allurements  of  material  wealth,  there¬ 
fore,  become  all  the  more  important  to  spurn.  Even  as  recently  as  a 
decade  ago,  if  a  bureaucrat  was  found  to  have  compromised  on 
integrity,  it  surprised  society.  Today,  the  position  is  vastly  changed. 
Integrity  is  regarded  as  exceptional.  The  three  All  India  Services — 
the  IAS,  the  IPS  and  the  Indian  Forest  Service — must  be  synonyms 
for  integrity.  The  IAS  has  selected  a  phrase  from  the  Second  Chapter 
of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  as  its  motto:  Yogah  Karmasu  Kausalam — 

‘ Yoga  is  efficiency  and  dexterity  in  action.’  Karmayoga  has,  indeed,  to 
be  the  chosen  path  of  the  bureaucrat  and  a  karmayogi  cannot  yearn  for 
material  benefits.  Integrity  on  the  part  of  the  bureaucrat  is  not 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  idealistic  purism  alone.  I  am  suggesting 
integrity  because  integrity  is  the  bureaucrat’s  greatest  strength  even  as 
personal  courage  and  physical  fitness  is  a  soldier’s. 

I  have  noticed  in  recent  years  a  cynicism  developing  among  younger 
bureaucrats  and  younger  politicians.  They  bemoan  that  merit  per  se 
does  not  ensure  success  in  life  and  that  extraneous  considerations, 
right  connections  and  sometimes  accidental  circumstances  play  greater 
role  in  one’s  success.  While  the  existence  of  such  factors  cannot  be 
totally  denied,  very  often  this  becomes  the  excuse  of  the  incompetent. 
One’s  duty  is  to  put  forth  one’s  best  and  even  if  one  fails  to  achieve 
material  success,  one  would  have  earned  a  psychological  satisfaction  no 
less  valuable  than  material  success.  It  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  our 
nation  that,  “that  Man  is  great  who  performs  his  duties  without 
attachment.”  The  Gita  says: 

Asakto  hi  Acharan  Karma 
Par  am  apnoti  purusha : 

The  civil  servant  must  imbibe  this  quality  early  in  life  so  that  he  may 
develop  the  inner  strength  to  face  the  vicissitudes  in  life.  No  amount  of 
interference,  calumny  or  persecution  can  harm  a  bureaucrat  who  is 
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honest  and  upright.  By  ‘integrity’,  I  do  not  mean  merely  financial 
integrity.  I  also  mean  professional  integrity.  A  bureaucrat  must  be 
intellectually  honest,  straightforward,  free  from  the  obnoxious  habit  of 
intrigue.  Above  all  he  should  have  the  courage  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
to  withstand  pressures  from  both  individual  and  social  quarters  and  to 
resist  temptations  of  every  kind.  Then  and  only  then  will  he  deserve 
the  honour  of  being  called  Mahamatra. 

The  bureaucracy  is  today  in  bad  odour.  It  stands  associated  with 
routine,  for  red-tape,  and  is  even  beginning  to  be  regarded  in  some 
circles,  as  redundant.  A  bureaucrat  is  regarded  as  one  who  lacks 
imagination,  initiative  and,  in  fact,  any  significant  motive  force  except 
that  of  self-preservation!  This,  in  my  view  is  an  unfair  characterization 
and  does  grave  injustice.  Those  comprising  the  bureaucracy  can 
perhaps  draw  some  consolation  from  the  fact  that  if  the  term 
‘bureaucrat’  has  suffered  an  erosion  in  public  esteem,  the  term 
‘politician’  has  fared  no  better.  But  that  is  a  cheap  consolation.  One 
wrong  never  justifies  another  wrong. 

People  no  longer  speak  of  the  bureaucracy  now  as  the  steel-frame, 
cream  of  the  intelligentsia,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  yet  in  the  case  of 
the  All  India  Services  there  is  still  in  the  public  mind  a  lingering 
respect.  The  bureaucracy  must  be  a  meritocracy.  Ashoka  intended  it 
to  be  so.  Nehru  intended  it  to  be  so. 

Politicians,  lawyers,  writers,  have  a  reputation  to  gain.  But  you,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  have  been  chosen  through  the  tight  filter  of  a 
competitive  examination  and  already  have  a  reputation,  you  have  a 
reputation  to  lose.  Do  not  lose  it.  As  I  said  earlier  you  are  not  merely 
successors  of  the  distinguished  ICS:  your  ancestry  is  even  older  and 
more  distinguished.  You  are  institutions  of  the  State  and  upholders  of  an 
ancient  tradition  of  the  Indian  polity.  If  today’s  bureaucrat  is 
objective,  and  is  a  person  of  individual  and  professional  integrity,  he 
would  be  invincible  in  the  twin  role  of  (i)  counsellor  and  (ii)  caretaker 
of  the  peoples’s  welfare. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  you  have  been  drawn  from  the  same  reservoir 
of  talent  and  purpose,  as  our  political  leadership.  You  are  selected, 
they  are  elected;  you  are  karmayogis ,  they  are  rajayogis.  Both  have  a 
yoga  to  pursue.  In  both  groups  there  have  been  ups  and  downs.  But  in 
both  there  have  also  been  successes.  And  both  share  the  values  upon 
which  the  State  is  founded.  If  you,  as  bureaucrats,  are  conscious  of 
those  three  values,  objectivity,  a  sense  of  service  and  integrity,  then 
your  place  is  secure. 


Nehru  and  Parliament 


This  occasion  invokes  nostalgia.  The  photographs  in  the  exhibi- 
tion  just  opened  and  the  volume  of  articles  just  released,  take  us  back 
to  a  cherished  period  of  time.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  that  period  as  the 
Years  of  the  Rose. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  this  day,,  a  wonderful  being  passed  away.  A 
numbness  crept  over  us.  I,  with  countless  others,  had  looked  upon 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  a  leader  and  a  lodestar.  I  am  not  a  superstitious 
person  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  as  you  all  know,  was  impatient  with 
anything  that  was  not  rationally  explicable.  But  the  fact  that  on  the  day 
his  remains  were  consigned  to  the  flames  the  earth  in  Delhi  shook 
twice  could  not  be  ignored.  We  did  not  seek  to  interpret  the  natural 
phenomenon  too  much.  It  sufficed  us  to  feel  that  the  soil  of  India 
which  Nehru  had  served  so  truly  and  well,  trembled  with  the  rest  of  us. 
On  the  anniversary,  each  year  of  that  day  of  infinite  sadness,  the 
people  of  India  offer  Jawaharlal  Nehru  reverence  and  tribute.  Though 
reverence  and  tribute  are  offered  to  many,  the  people  of  India  offer 
him  something  more,  something  special.  They  offer  him  flowers  of 
adoration. 

“Many  have  been  admired”,  wrote  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  his  Will  and 
Testament,  “some  have  been  revered  but  the  affection  of  all  classes  of 
the  Indian  people  has  come  to  me  in  such  abundant  measure  that  I 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  it.”  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  overwhelmed 
whom  more,  Nehru  or  India.  If  Nehru  could  feel  palpably  the  love  that 
the  people  of  India  bore  for  him,  the  reverse  was  equally  true.  The 
people  of  India  were  affected  by  him  in  a  manner  that  was  altogether 
unique.  One  might  in  fact  say  that  India  was  in  love  with  him.  Not  for 
nothing  did  Gandhiji  write  a  few  days  before  his  Assassination:  Bahut 
Varsha  jiyo  aur  Hind  ke  Jawahar  bane  raho.  Man  is  mortal  and 
Gandhiji  could  not  have  wished  for  Jawaharlal  eternal  life;  but  Man’s 
spirit  is  undying  and  so  Gandhiji  wished  for  him  a  permanence  as  the 
Jewel  of  India.  He  was  a  Bharat  Ratna  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  this  gathering  today  some  thoughts  on 
Nehru  as  the  architect  of  modern  India  and  on  the  unique  bond  that 
linked  Jawaharlal  Nehru  with  the  people  of  India,  its  evolution  from 
incipient  beginnings  in  England,  through  his  perceptions  of  human 
history  into  a  confidence  in  the  potential  greatness  of  India.  This 
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evolution  is  indeed  a  saga,  one  that  is  not  merely  of  interest  but  of 
eternal  relevance  to  India.  It  is  of  infinite  appeal  to  all  those  who 
believe  that  the  people  of  India  matter. 

The  past,  the  present  and  the  future  have  rarely  co-mingled  as 
elegantly  and  to  such  fine  purpose,  as  in  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  If  his 
upbringing  at  Anand  Bhawan  in  Allahabad  had  given  Jawaharlal  an 
anchorage  in  conservative  tradition,  his  exposure  as  a  student  in 
England  to  the  bracing  winds  of  Fabian  Socialism  had  given  young 
Nehru  a  vision  of  the  future.  Having  gone  to  England  to  do  his  Tripos 
and  to  study  the  Law,  Jawaharlal  found  that  his  real  interests  inclined 
to  political  economy.  Fabian  Socialism  dominated  the  intellectual 
scene  in  England  at  the  time.  No  one  interested  in  political  thought 
could  have  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  style  of  thinking  that  came,  in 
time,  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Harold  Laski.  Jawaharlal 
joined  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  was  drawn, to  this  system 
of  ideas.  His  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  of  Marxist  thought 
lighted  up,  as  Nehru  said,  many  a  dark  corner  in  his  mind.  The 
following  classic  observation  of  Laski’s,  for  instance  could  not  but  go 
home  with  a  person  of  Jawaharlal’s  sensitivity:  “Law,  like  life  has  its 
periods  of  change  and  its  periods  of  conservation.  It  is  not  a  closed 
system  of  eternal  rules  elevated  above  time  and  place.  The  respect  it 
can  win  is  measured  by  the  justice  it  embodies,  and  its  power  to 
embody  justice  depends  upon  its  efficiency  to  meet  the  demands  it 
encounters.” 

Nehru  saw  at  once  that  in  India,  the  Rule  of  law  meant  the  law  of 
the  British  rule.  He  saw,  too,  that  neither  this  law  nor  this  rule  was 
doing  any  good  to  the  millions  of  his  country.  The  Raj  embodied  no 
justice;  on  the  contrary,  it  masked  the  deepest  injustice.  Nehru 
realised  that  Law  which  he  was  studying,  had  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 

of  life  and  must  relate  to  all  the  other  contours  of  existence . social, 

political  and  above  all,  economic.  No  two  persons  could  have  been 
more  different  from  each  other  than  Harold  Laski  and  Motilal  Nehru. 
And  yet  they  thought  alike.  Motilal  Nehru,  at  this  same  time,  writing 
to  his  son  said  that  “Politics  are  inseparable  from  law,  and  economics 
are  the  soul  of  politics.”  Nehru  saw,  with  clarity  and  conviction,  the 
truth  of  his  father's  advice  and  Laski’s  contention  that  no  man  can 
understand  law  who  lacks  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  economics. 
And  here  it  was,  at  this  stage,  that  a  path  began  to  open  up  before 
Nehru,  a  path  that  beckoned  him  irresistibly.  Back  in  India  in  1912,  his 
life  in  the  upper-middle-class  society  in  Allahabad,  did  not  prevent 
Jawaharlal  from  watching  world  events  with  keenness  and  understand¬ 
ing.  What  was  even  more  important,  Jawaharlal  was  able  to  relate 
world  events  and  trends  to  the  Indian  situation  with  a  clarity  that  was 
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unique.  For  instance,  1917,  the  year  of  the  Russian  Revolution  was  the 
year  of  the  activity  for  Home  Rule,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Annie 
Besant.  Expelled  from  Bombay  and  then  from  the  Central  Provinces, 
she  was  finally  interned.  Jawaharlal  signed  up  as  one  of  the  Joint 
Secretaries  of  the  Home  Rule  League  in  U.P.  with  Motilal  as 
President.  “Home  Rule  has  come  and  we  have  but  to  take  it  if  we 
stand  up  like  men  and  falter  not”,  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  The  Leader. 

Even  in  his  twenties,  Jawaharlal  had  found  a  cause.  What  was 
required,  at  that  stage,  was  for  him  to  find  a  medium.  It  came  to  him 
almost  adventitiously.  What  knowledge  of  the  indigo  workers  of 
Champaran  had  done  to  Gandhiji  in  1916,  an  encounter  with  the 
peasantry  of  Pratapgarh  did  to  Panditji  four  years  later,  in  1920.  This 
encounter,  according  to  Panditji’s  distinguished  biographer,  Prof.  S. 
Gopal,  “gave  a  new  and  permanent  dimension  to  his  outlook”.  It  also 
brought  Gandhi  and  Nehru  together.  If  Laski  and  Fabian  Socialism 
gave  Nehru  a  certain  goal  and  an  end,  Nehru’s  encounter  with  the 
Pratapgarh  peasants  gave  him  an  idea  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
reach  that  end.  Chalapati  Rau,  in  his  incisive  biography  of  Nehru, 
says:  “As  he  wandered  from  village  to  village,  especially  in  the  districts 
of  Rae  Bareli,  Pratapgarh,  and  Sultan  ur,  he  saw  a  new  aspect  of 
India,  the  terrifying  aspect  of  peasant  India  ready  to  revolt.  This  was 
also  the  real  India,  the  veil  was  lifted.  And  among  the  peasants, 
Jawaharlal  found  articulation  and  discovered  not  only  the  vitality  of 
the  people  of  India  but  his  own  abundant  vitality  and  capacity  for 
hard,  unrelenting  work.” 

Nehru  saw  that  the  Company’s  Rule  followed  by  that  of  the  British 
Government  had  brought  a  many-sided  deprivation  to  the  country¬ 
side.  A  new  class  of  rural  capitalists  and  landlords  which  rack-rented 
the  cultivator  had  come  in.  So  had  a  new  class  of  extortionist 
middle-men  which  lived  usuriously  on  the  interest  on  agricultural 
debts.  And,  like  a  superstructure  on  this  misery  was  the  fact  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  countryside  by  what  has  been  described  as  “the 
trade  capital  of  the  mother  country.”  Famines  visited  India  with 
deathly  regularity.  It  was  obvious  that  Nature,  or  the  failure  of 
rains  alone  could  not  have  accounted  for  all  the  misery.  And,  to  cap  it 
all,  there  was  Taxation.  It  was  in  this  environment  that  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  wrote  his  memorable  chastisement — Poverty  and  Un-British 
Rule  in  India.  Fabian  Socialism  gave  Nehru’s  ideology  its  bricks  and 
enlightened  Indian  opinion  gave  it  the  cement.  He  found  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  his  own  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry 
in  Dadabhai’s  unforgettable  words:  “And  is  it  not  a  great  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  present  British  administration  of  Indian  expenditure  that 
the  people  of  India  cannot  make  any  wealth — worse  than  that,  they 
must  die  off  by  millions ,  and  be  underfed  by  scores  of  millions ,  produce  a 
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wretched  produce,  and  of  that  even  somebody  else  must  deprive  them 
of  a  portion?” 

Plunging  into  the  non-co-operation  movement  of  the  Congress  under 
Gandhiji’s  leadership,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  accepted  the  non-violent 
method  not  so  much  as  an  all-time  principle  but  as  the  only  practicable 
means  then  available.  Its  practice  also  appeared  to  suit  the  national 
genius.  If  he  accepted  non-violence,  it  was  largely  because  of  the 
explanation  Gandhiji  himself  had  offered  for  it:  “Abstinence  (from 
violence)  is  forgiveness  only  when  there  is  power  to  punish;  it  is 
meaningless  when  it  pretends  to  proceed  from  a  helpless  creature.” 
And  Nehru  was  not  the  one  who  would  accept  helplessness  of  any 
kind.  It  was  the  bravery,  and  even  romance,  implicit  in  Satyagraha 
that  appealed  to  him.  And  more  than  anything  else  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Indian  farmer  desired  a  non-violent  revolution. 

But  of  the  fact  that  a  revolution  was  desired,  he  was  absolutely 
convinced.  Nehru,  like  a  well-trained  political  scientist  tried  always  to 
find  a  practical  correlative  to  established  theory  and,  conversely  to 
find  a  theoretical  basis  to  his  real-life  observations.  If  he  found  the 
rural  population  of  India  becoming  increasingly  restive,  he  also  noted 
that  this  was  because  the  country  itself  was  becoming  progressively 
more  and  more  dependent  on  land.  It  is  an  incredible  fact  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  55  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  dependent  on  agriculture,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  nearly  74  per  cent  of  the  population  had  become  dependent 
on  the  land.  Britain  desired  that  India  should  become  a  rural 
vassalage  with  no  chance  of  standing  on  its  own  legs.  Britain,  in  other 
words,  so  manouvered  that  during  the  greater  part  of  that  crucial 
century,  its  colonies  would  miss  the  industrial  revolution  while  it 
would  itself  industrialize  and  remain  without  a  competitor.  But  Britain 
was  being  very  naive.  Already  seasoned  in  the  theory  of  Fabian 
Socialism  and  in  the  practice  of  revolutionary  work,  Jawaharlal  was 
now  poised  for  another  ideological  graduation.  In  1927,  he  visited 
Moscow  along  with  his  father  and  was  greeted  by  Pravda  as  a  “leader 
of  the  left  wing  of  the  Congress”. 

Nehru  saw  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  process  in  operation  which  his 
sense  of  justice  and  his  sense  of  history,  told  him  needed  to  be  adapted 
in  India.  He  was  only  too  aware  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
replicating  a  revolution.  A  revolution,  must  strike  roots  and  grow 
indigenously.  But  then,  if  history  had  prepared  the  soil  for  revolution 
in  India,  could  not  the  seeds  for  it  be  taken  from  another  nursery  of 
proven  quality?  India’s  political  revolution,  he  knew,  was  taking  its 
own  shape  in  the  extraordinary  hands  of  Gandhiji.  And  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  more  than  any  other  political  leader  in  India,  Jawaharlal 
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saw  the  need  for  an  economic  revolution  in  India.  That  revolution 
would  have  to  redeem  India  from  the  backwardness  of  its  agrarian 
structure  and,  in  fact,  from  its  dependence  on  agriculture  itself.  In  the 
Soviet  Union  he  saw  the  sinews  of  industrial  growth  taking  shape. 
There  is  a  lyricism  in  Nehru’s  description  of  the  Soviet  endeavour  at 
planning  for  both  its  agriculture  and  its  industry:  “The  peasant  was  to 
be  brought  near  to  industry  by  means  of  enormous  model  State  farms 
and  collective  farms,  and  the  whole  country  was  to  be  industrialized  by 
the  erection  of  huge  factories,  hydro-electric  power  works,  the 
working  of  mines  and  the  like;  and  side  by  side  with  this,  a  host  of 
other  activities  relating  to  education,  science,  co-operative  buying  and 
selling,  building  houses  for  millions  of  workers  and  generally  raising 
their  standards  of  living,  were  to  be  undertaken.”  It  was  on  this  visit 
that  the  concept  of  Five  Year  Plans,  the  famous  ‘Piatiletka’  as  the 
Russian  called  it,  caught  the  imagination  of  Nehru.  Apart  from 
Russia,  Nehru  had  also  attended  as  representative  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  the  International  Congress  against  Colonial 
Oppression  and  Imperialism  in  Prussels.  He  met  there  some  of  the 
leading  leftists  of  the  world — George  Lansbury,  Ellen  Wilkinson, 
Fenner  Brockway,  Harry  Pollitt,  Ernst  Toiler,  Mohammed  Hatta  and 
Roger  Baldwin,  besides  a  large  number  of  delegates  from  China, 
Africa,  Mexico  and  Latin  America. 

But  it  would  be  important  for  us  to  remember  that  if  Nehru 
became  convinced  that  the  solution  to  India’s  socio-economic 
problems  lay  in  socialism,  it  was  “not  in  a  vague  humanitarian  way 
but  in  the  scientific  economic  sense”.  Nehru  saw  that  Planning 
was  part  of  socialism.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Congress  set  up  the 
National  Planning  Committee  with  Jawaharlal  as  its  Chairman. 
Jawaharlal  included  in  it  far-sightedly — not  just  politicians  but 
scientists,  economists,  businessmen  and  industrialists.  There  were  reser¬ 
vations,  even  criticism  at  that  time.  The  word  ‘Socialism’  was  anathema 
to  many,  and  to  some  within  the  Congress  Working  Committee.  But 
Nehru’s  socialism  had  been  launched.  It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he 
wrote:  “The  argument  about  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  Five  Year 
Plan  is  rather  a  pointless  one.  Everybody  talks  of  ‘planning’  now,  and 
of  Five-Year  plans.  The  Soviets  have  put  magic  into  the  word.”  But  it 
needs,  however,  to  be  understood  that  for  him  the  road  to  economic 
democracy  in  India  had  to  be  laid  by  Indians  and  with  Indians  though 
it  had  to  be  a  socialist  road.  This  meant  that  India’s  socialism  would 
not  be  authoritarian.  Nehru  became  clear  on  that,  very  early.  Violence 
whether  by  or  against  the  State  held  no  appeal  to  him.  And  hence 
Indian  socialism  had  to  live  and  breathe  in  freedom,  in  decency  and 
dignity.  Nehru  foresaw  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  the  Thirties  of  this 
century,  the  beginnings  of  fascism  in  Europe  and  it  is  with  pride  that 
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we  look  back  on  the  Congress  Working  Committee  resolution 
condemning  the  emergence  of  dictatorships.  It  is  also  noteworthy  to 
recall  that  Nehru  declined  an  invitation  from  Hitler  during  one  of  his 
visits  to  Europe.  This  amounted  to  a  remarkable  prognostication  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  Hitler’s  National  Socialism. 

India,  he  realised,  had  to  find  its  own  way  to  socialism,  It  was  after 
all,  on  Indian  soil  that  Gautama  Buddha  had  spoken  of  the  Middle 
Path.  And  it  was,  again,  India’s  great  fortune  to  have  in  Gandhiji 
another  messiah  in  its  midst,  who  had  sought  to  balance  rights  and 
duties  and  show  the  equal  importance  of  ends  and  means.  Could 
democracy  and  socialism  not  blend?  Democracy  by  itself,  as  a  purely 
political  need  could  not  have  served  for  India.  Socialism  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  its  existing  models  could  not,  by  itself,  have  sufficed  for  India. 
But  Nehru  found  Democratic  Socialism  to  be  eminently  feasible,  both 
as  a  Goal  and  as  a  Way.  The  great  planner,  statistician  and  economic 
philosopher,  P.C.  Mahalanobis  has  in  fact  said,  “The  Nehru  approach 
to  planning  may  perhaps  be  called  the  Middle  Way.”  Nehru  explained 
the  concept  of  democratic  socialism  in  the  following  words:  “In  the 
past,  democracy  has  been  taken  chiefly  to  mean  political  democracy, 
roughly  represented  by  the  idea  of  every  person  having  a  vote.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  vote  by  itself  does  not  mean  very  much  to  a  person  who 
is  down  and  starving...  Therefore,  political  democracy  by  itself  is  not 
enough  except  that  it  may  be  used  to  obtain  a  gradually  increasing 
measure  of  economic  democracy.”  He  made  his  basic  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  clear  terms,  the  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment,  of 
national  defence  and  the  economic  regeneration  were  not  to  be  solved 
without  industrialization.  And  industrialization  was  not  to  be  achieved 
without  science  and  technology.  It  was  only  natural  that  when  history 
placed  Jawaharlal  Nehru  at  the  helm  of  the  new  nation  State,  he 
should  regard  the  opportunity  as  a  ‘tryst  with  destiny’.  Looking  upon 
Parliament  as  the  agency  that  would  secure  political  democracy,  he  set 
up  the  Planning  Commission  as  the  agency  that  would  secure  an 
economic  democracy.  The  first  Plan’s  stress  was  on  agriculture.  In  the 
Second  Plan,  it  was  industry’s  turn  to  receive  priority.  Emphasis  came 
to  be  placed  on  the  development  of  heavy  machine  building,  heavy 
electricals,  steel  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  on  energy.  There  was  to 
be  provision  for  three  steel  plants  at  Bhilai,  Rourkela,  and  Durgapur, 
to  be  started  with  Soviet,  German,  and  British  collaboration.  It  was  at 
the  historic  Avadi  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in  1955, 
when  after  the  new  democracy  had  stabilized,  that  the  Congress  gave 
itself,  formally,  the  creed  of  a  socialistic  pattern  of  society.  It  is 
significant  that  the  Avadi  Session  took  place  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Second  Plan.  Nehru  had  already  oriented  the  country  to  the  socialist 
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path  having  enacted  the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  Constitution.  But  it  was  from  Avadi  and  the  Second 
Plan  onwards  that  a  more  vigorous  utilization  of  our  resources,  a  rapid 
industrialization  and,  most  important  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
resources  of  the  community  became  the  country’s  formally  declared 
charter  and  course.  The  Mixed  Economy  and  a  Welfare  State  emerged 
at  his  initiative  as  viable  concepts.  Legislation  acquired  a  nation¬ 
building  dimension  and  phrases  such  as  ‘the  commanding  heights  of 
the  economy’  entered  not  just  our  political  lexicon  but,  in  fact,  that  of 
the  entire  developing  world.  The  emergence  of  the  Public  Sector,  of 
Land  Ceiling,  of  Regulations  on  Industrial  Monopoly,  of  State 
Trading,  are  all  facets  of  the  same  policy. 

Great  changes  were  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  in  the  world  of 
science  and  technology  which  could  not  but  affect  the  ways  of  living 
and  thinking  in  India.  Always  interested  in  scientific  research  and  in 
the  progress  of  science  and  technology  as  such,  it  was  at  Nehru’s 
initiative  that  a  large  number  of  national  laboratories  came  into 
existence,  to  do  research  in  diverse  fields.  It  was  again  due  to  his 
initiative  that  resources  were  made  available  for  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  exploration  of  our  oil  and  mineral  resources 
through  the  public  sector.  But  as  in  the  case  of  his  socialism,  his 
scientific  temper  also  required  that  India’s  science  be  adapted  in  the 
manner  and  style  suited  to  our  genius  and  traditions.  India,  with  its 
many  stages  of  development  and  problems  of  great  complexity 
required  the  State  to  be  not  merely  a  balanced  one  but  to  be,  in  fact, 
itself  a  balancer,  a  holder  and  a  promoter  of  shared  interests. 

Nehru  perceived  these  interests  as  being,  basically,  regional  and 
denominational.  To  overcome  these,  he  devised  the  technique  of 
attaining  a  national  consensus  on  national  issues.  He  tried  to  obtain  a 
broad-based  agreement  on  basic  principles  and  then  proceeded  to 
implement  the  agreed  proposals.  Nehru  thought  of  the  institution  of 
the  National  Development  Council  (N.D.C.)  which  was  able  to  secure 
an  inter-regional  consensus  on  programmes.  The  N.D.C.  represented 
true  federalism  in  action.  Even  the  States  Reorganisation  on  the  basis 
of  regional  languages  was  in  essence  a  democratic  exercise,  intended 
to  fulfil  sub-national  aspirations.  Nehru’s  assurances  to  non-Hindi 
speaking  States  about  the  use  of  English  falls  in  the  same  category  and 
has  to  be  seen  as  an  action  in  the  best  traditions  of  democratic 
federalism. 

The  concern  Nehru  showed  for  the  tribal  people  demonstrates  his 
approach  to  the  needs  of  backward  regions  and  of  minority  communi¬ 
ties.  “I  approached  them”,  he  has  said,  “in  a  spirit  of  comradeship  and 
not  like  someone  aloof  who  had  come  to  look  at  them,  examine  them, 
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weigh  them,  measure  them  and  report  about  them  or  to  try  to  make 
them  conform  to  another  way  of  life.”  His  inviting  the  tribals  to  the 
Annual  Congress  Sessions  and  the  Republic  Day  celebrations  re¬ 
flected  his  approach.  More  tangibly,  his  ensuring  that  tribal  rights  in 
land  and  forests  be  respected,  did  the  same. 

Again,  Nehru’s  concern  for  the  religious  minorities  in  India  showed 
the  same  attitude.  A  good  socialist  had  to  be  a  good  democrat  and  a 
good  democrat,  necessarily,  had  to  be  secular.  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan,  Maulana  Azad,  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai,  Sheikh  Abdullah  and  Dr. 
Zakir  Husain  were  persons  for  whom  he  always  had  the  highest 
personal  esteem  and  affection.  They  represented,  for  Nehru,  the  truth 
that  India  has  been  and  is  intended  to  be  a  secular  nation.  For  Nehru, 
the  exploitation  of  any  one  or  any  group  by  another  was  unpardon¬ 
able.  He  was  equally  concerned  about  the  underprivileged  or 
disadvantaged  people  such  as  the  women  of  India.  The  national 
movement  had  thrown  up  a  number  of  patriotic  women  with 
dedication  and  sacrifice  into  the  struggle,  in  spite  of  the  shackles  that 
bound  women  by  customs,  inhibitions  and  social  obloquy.  Panditji 
afforded  them  status  and  position  by  choosing  consciously  women  as 
legislators,  ministers,  ambassadors  and  Governors.  He  used  to  insist 
on  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  State  Cabinets  and  in  the  legislatures. 
The  Nehru  era  saw  many  women  blossom  into  stalwarts  in  every  field 
of  activity.  Nehru’s  role  in  the  matter  of  women’s  rights  can  only  be 
called  pioneering.  The  subject  of  marriage,  divorce  and  maintenance 
have  been  very  much  on  the  public  mind  of  late.  I  am,  therefore, 
tempted  to  refer  to  an  episode  when  the  Special  Marriage  Bill  of  1954 
was  under  consideration.  I  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Bill  to  the 
effect  that  a  petition  for  divorce  may  be  presented  to  the  district  court 
by  both  the  parties  together  on  the  ground  that  they  have  been  living 
separately  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  live  together  and  that  they  have  mutually  agreed  that  the 
marriage  should  be  dissolved.  The  district  court  was  to  be  empowered 
to  declare  the  marriage  dissolved  after  a  stipulated  period.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject.  Panditji,  speaking  on  the 
proposal,  had  this  to  say  “The  question  that  ultimately  arises  is  the 
question  that  when  two  people  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  together 
whatever  the  cause,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it?  I  am  prepared,  if  I 
may  say  so,  to  forgive  not  one  lapse  but  many  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
forgive  the  intolerable  position  of  two  persons  who  hate  each  other 
being  tied  up  to  each  other.  Therefore,  I  welcome  this  clause  here.  I 
welcome  particularly  the  amendment  that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Venk- 
ataraman,  is  moving  on  it  in  regard  to  divorce  by  mutual  consent.” 
This  is  yet  another  example  of  Nehru’s  progressive  and  modern  mind. 
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A  tree,  they  say,  is  best  measured  when  down.  How  right  he  was, 
how  wise  were  his  various  emphases,  became  clear  on  the  27th  May, 
1964.  Prof.  Ranga,  had  not  always  agreed  with  Nehru  and  yet  he  said 
of  him:  “Many  things  we  have  to  say,  we  had  to  say,  in  criticism  of  his 
policies;  they  are  there  on  record.  He  had  many  things  to  say  about  us 
and  to  us  also;  they  are  also  on  record.  These  records  could  not  have 
been  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
That  stands  to  his  eternal  credit.”  At  the  other  end  of  the  pole, 
Bhupesh  Gupta,  doyen  of  Communists,  said  of  Nehru  something  that 
too  was  extremely  significant:  “He  understood”,  said  Bhupesh,  “more 
than  any  leader  in  power  the  essential  impulses  of  human  progress.  He 
gave  our  nation  an  orientation  so  that  it  could  manfully  meet  the 

challenge  of  poverty,  backwardness,  social  injustice . ”  Democrat  of 

democrats,  socialist  of  socialists,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  a  unique 
phenomenon,  an  answer  to  the  challenge  of  the  times. 

The  arithmetic  of  numbers  in  Parliament  did  not  require  him  to 
make  compromises  with  other  groups  and  parties.  But  nonetheless,  he 
liked  to  carry  with  him  the  country  and  Parliament  and  all  reasonable 
points  of  view  by  painstakingly  justifying,  removing  doubts  and 
persuading  others. 

The  volume  being  released  today  contains  perceptive  contributions 
from  colleagues  as  well  as  political  adversaries, on  Nehru  and 
Parliament.  All  of  them,  with  one  voice,  hail  him  as  the  quintessence 
of  democracy.  Persons  of  his  own  generation  such  as  Shri  R.R. 
Diwakar,  Shri  Harekrushna  Mahatab,  Smt.  Renuka  Ray,  Prof.  Ranga 
and  Shri  Umashankar  Dixit  and  those  contemporaries  of  his  in 
Parliament  who  belonged  to  subsequent  generations,  have  all  contri¬ 
buted  excellent  pieces.  These  writings,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  the  tributes 
of  rosarians  to  the  most  fragrant  rose  of  our  times. 

To  sum  up,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  the  architect  who  transformed  a 
medieval  India  into  a  modern  state,  and  brought  it  abreast  of  the 
modern  States  of  the  world.  Nehru  loved  India  for  what  it  was,  but 
fought  to  make  it  what  it  is  meant  to  be.  The  then  Chairman  of  the 
Rajya  Sabha,  Dr.  Zakir  Husain,  said  movingly  on  the  occasion  of 
Panditji’s  demise:  “We  shall  ever  miss  his  personality  and  be  the  poorer 
— very  much  the — poorer  for  the  loss.  But  the  values  to  which  that 
personality  was  committed  will  live  and  will  demand  commitment  from 
us.  As  an  English  poet  has  said:  To  us  he  is  no  more  a  person  now ,  but  a 
whole  climate  of  opinion.  The  tasks — many  and  difficult — of  grow¬ 
ing  national  life  do  not  stop  with  the  passing  away  of  its  leader.  They  press 
for  completion,  they  demand  fresh  commitment,  they  call  for  renewed 
dedication.”  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  that  climate  of  opinion, 
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treading  the  path  of  democratic  socialism,  the  Middle  Way,  that  he 
showed  us. 

May  Nehru's  path  of  working  not  just  for  but  with  the  people  of 
India  be  our  path  always.  And  may  the  Years  of  the  Rose  be  not  just  a 
memory  but  a  living  inspiration. 


Nuclear  Power  for  Peace  and 

Development 


As  i  rise  to  address  you  this  morning  my  mind  goes  back  two 
decades  when  along,  with  the  most  distinguished  scientists  that  India 
has  produced,  Dr.  Bhabha,  Dr.  Ramanna  and  others,  I  visited 
Kalpakkam  which  was  then  an  insignificant  fishing  village,  for  the 
selection  of  the  site  for  the  Madras  Atomic  Power  Project.  My  heart 
throbbed  in  eager  expectation  of  the  choice  of  this  site.  Today  my 
heart  throbs  with  joy  when  I  see  Kalpakkam  has  achieved  name  and 
glory,  both  nationally  and  internationally.  The  Kalpakkam  Atomic 
Power  Plant  is  a  tribute  to  Indian  science  and  technology.  Designed, 
engineered  and  erected  entirely  by  the  scientists  and  technologists  of 
India,  Madras  Atomic  Power  Plant  is  a  symbol  of  not  only  an 
achievement  but  hope  and  promise  for  the  future.  Today,  the  Plant  is 
delivering  450  MWs  of  electricity  to  the  Southern  Grid  and  affording 
immense  relief  to  the  power  starved  State  of  Tamil  Nadu.  In  addition 
to  generating  power,  our  nuclear  scientists  have  commissioned  the 
Fast  Breeder  Test  Reactor  making  India  the  seventh  country  in  the 
world  to  achieve  this  feat.  The  only  other  countries  which  have  the 
Fast  Breeder  Test  Reactors  are  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  This  has  earned  for  India  and  the  Indian  scientists  the  high 
regard  of  the  developed  countries  and  the  admiration  of  the 
developing  countries. 

The  success  of  our  nuclear  programme  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  scientific  spirit  and  the  progressive  outlook  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Smt.  Indira  Gandhi.  Both  these  great  leaders  realised  that  science  and 
technology  are  the  appropriate  instruments  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
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bring  prosperity  to  the  people  of  India.  It  is  gratifying  that  our  young 
and  dynamic  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  not  only  following 
this  policy  but  is  also  affording  it  a  very  high  priority.  The  vision  of  Dr. 
Homi  Bhabha,  the  architect  of  India’s  atomic  energy  programme,  has 
been  made  into  a  reality  by  his  successors.  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
tributes  to  Dr.  Raja  Ramanna  and  his  colleagues  on  this  splendid 
achievement. 

More  than  three  decades  have  passed  since  the  Department  of 
Atomic  Energy  came  into  existence.  Today  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  its  scientific  and  engineering  skills  have  interacted  with  and 
strengthened  the  growing  industrial  infrastructure  of  the  country 
leading  to  a  comfortable  situation  of  self-reliant  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  natural  uranium,  heavy  water  reactors  and  other 
facilities  in  the  nuclear  cycle.  We  can  say  with  pride  that  we  are  on  our 
march  towards  high  technology  and  indeed  self-reliance  in  science  and 
technology.  A  Fast  Breeder  Test  Reactor  represents  a  more  advanced 
and  sophisticated  technology.  It  can  produce  more  fissile  materials 
than  it  consumes.  In  concrete  terms,  this  means  that  we  are  not 
dependent  just  on  U-235  but  we  can  now  burn  the  whole  of  Uranium 
and  even  Thorium  in  breeder  reactors  and  generate  all  electricity  we 
may  need  in  the  next  century.  I  am  also  happy  that  our  scientists  have 
developed  a  new  mixed  carbide  fuel  for  use  in  the  Fast  Breeder  Test 
Reactor  which,  I  understand,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  truism  that  rapid  development  depends  on  the  availability  of 
power.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  power  in  our  country  is  180 
units  which  is  the  lowest  among  the  developed  countries.  Rapid 
industrial  development  and  social  amenities  depend  on  the  greater 
availability  of  power.  Our  Planners  have  envisaged  an  installed 
capacity  of  100,000-120,000  MWs  by  the  year  2000  A.D.  while  the 
present  installed  capacity  is  about  44,000  MWs.  The  demand  for 
electricity  will  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  aspirations  of  our 
growing  population.  Every  available  source  namely,  hydro,  thermal 
and  nuclear  should  be  fully  exploited  for  increasing  the  power  supply. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  nuclear  power  is  costlier  and  that  the 
gestation  period  for  erecting  these  plants  is  longer.  Dr.  Bhabha  used  to 
say  that,  uNo  power  is  costlier  than  no  power.”  The  social  cost  resulting 
from  absence  of  power  is  many  many  times  more  than  the  cost  of 
nuclear  power.  There  are  pockets  in  the  country  which  do  not  have 
either  hydro-potential  or  coal,  natural  gas  etc.  Obviously,  in  those 
areas  the  cost  of  nuclear  power  would  be  cheaper  than  from  other 
sources.  With  the  facility  of  Fast  Breeder  Reactors,  the  nuclear  power 
stations  are  bound  to  take  important  place  in  the  national  power 
planning. 
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Nuclear  technology  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  tainted  with  the  stigma  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and  the  vast  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons 
stock-piled  by  the  nuclear  weapons  States.  But  one  has  to  recall  that 
the  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  in  medicine,  agriculture,  industry  and  in 
power  generation  have  contributed  enormously  to  the  welfare  of 
human  kind.  The  recent  Chernobyl  accident  has,  no  doubt,  cast  a 
certain  measure  of  apprehension  in  the  peoples’  mind  that  unintended 
and  unintentional  catastrophe  may  befall  humanity  from  nuclear 
power  systems.  In  my  opinion,  an  accident  should  compel  the 
scientists  and  technologists  to  devise  means  and  measures  to  prevent 
such  occurrences  rather  than  lead  them  to  abandon  such  programmes. 
This  should  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  take  up  and  devote  its  resources  towards  studying  the 
possibility  of  recurrence  of  such  accidents  and  take  measures  for  the 
prevention  thereof.  Instead  the  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  today 
displaying  a  disproportionate  concern  for  nuclear  regulation  and 
horizontal  proliferation. 

I  understand  that  in  India  great  care  and  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants.  Our  approach  consists  of  inherent 
safety,  extensive  instrumentation  with  adequate  redundancy  and, 
above  all,  double  containment.  Our  choice  of  reactor  type  is  also 
different  from  the  one  which  suffered  accident  at  Chernobyl  and  that 
in  our  design,  the  reactor  would  shut  down  automatically  if  anything 
went  wrong.  In  such  a  system,  fire  is  unlikely  and  even  if  there  were  a 
fuel  meltdown,  radioactivity  would  be  contained  within  the  first  and 
second  containment  system.  I  understand  that  care  and  planning  for  all 
possible  consequences  of  various  kinds  of  postulated  accidents 
including  seismic  disturbances  has  been  done. 

There  has  often  been  a  puerile  debate  over  basic  research  and 
applied  research.  In  my  view,  the  two  are  complementary  and  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other.  Basic  research  without  applied  research 
has  no  fruit  but  applied  research  without  basic  research  has  no  root. 
Applied  research  cannot  be  performed  in  a  vacuum.  It  must  be  based 
on  basic  research  conducted  by  scientists.  What  is  necessary  is  a  close 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  between  the  scientists  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  scientists  in  the  industry.  The  application  of  basic  research 
for  developmental  activities  and  for  human  welfare  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  But,  at  the  sme  time,  unless  there  is  substntial 
progress  in  basic  research,  it  is  doubtful  whether  technology  would  get 
updated  to  the  desirable  levels.  Basic  research  is  the  outcome  of 
experiments  by  gifted  individuals  and  discoveries  will  continue  to  be 
made  by  individuals  and  not  by  Committees.  That  is  where  the  Indira 
Gandhi  Centre  for  Atomic  Research  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
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formulating  programmes  in  fundamental  research.  As  Prof.  Dorothy 
Hodgkin  said  in  1978:  “In  general,  basic  research  paid  off  twice  as 
handsomely  as  all  other  kinds  of  research  and  development  com¬ 
bined.” 

May  I  once  again  felicitate  all  the  scientists  and  engineers  associated 
with  the  Project  and  wish  them  success  in  their  future  endeavours.  I 
hope  Kalpakkam  will  one  day  become  a  nuclear  Nalanda  of  India. 


Promotion  of  Unity 


T„f  Maulana  Azad  College  has  had  a  chequered  career. 
Launched  in  1926  as  the  Islamia  College,  with  a  modest  list  of  150 
students,  the  College  now  has  about  800  students.  The  growth  in 
numbers  has  been  matched  by  an  enlargement  of  scope.  Both  Science 
and  Arts  streams  with  the  Honours  Course  are  offered  alongwith  what 
has  been  the  speciality  of  this  College:  Islamic  Studies.  The  College’s 
pre-eminence  in  Islamic  Studies  is  not  only  due  to  the  standards 
obtaining  in  this  State  alone,  but  in  the  Eastern  Region  as  such. 

What  is  particularly  gratifying  is  that  the  Institution,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  its  historical  orientation  also  exemplifies  national  integration  and 
amity  between  the  various  communities  of  India.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  surprising  considering  the  academic  traditions  of  Bengal.  Bengal 
and  more  particularly  Calcutta  can  without  exaggeration  be  described 
as  the  root-point  of  modern  intellectual  enlightenment  in  India.  If 
Rammohun  Roy  caused  an  intellectual  ferment  within  Bengal, 
pioneers  like  Surendranath  Banerji  carried  that  ferment  to  all  parts  of 
India.  Surendranath  Banerji  undertook  extensive  political  tours 
educating  people  elsewhere  in  the  country  in  nationalism.  Sri 
Aurobindo  and  Gurudev  Rabindranath  Tagore  as  literary  titans, 
captivated  the  mind  of  the  entire  nation.  An  intelligentsia  of  the 
educated  middle  class  or  the  madhya-sreni  rose  powerfully  in  Bengal 
which  used  its  western  education  to  kindle  the  fire  of  nationalism  and 
social  reform  throughout  the  country. 

And  so  a  visit  to  a  Centre  of  learning  in  Bengal  is  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
gangotri  of  Indian  education.  I,  therefore,  regard  this  opportunity  to 
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be  present  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Maulana  Azad 
College,  as  a  privilege.  This  institution  is  named  after  a  person  of 
monumental  stature.  Maulana  Saheb  founded  the  famous  Al  Hilal 
newspaper  in  this  (Calcutta)  city  in  July  1912.  Al  Hilal  carried  two 
messages  simultaneously — the  message  of  Islam  and  of  Indian  Inde¬ 
pendence.  In  describing  patriotism  for  the  Muslims  as  a  religious  duty, 
Maulana  Saheb  echoed  the  immortal  Sanskrit  saying  in  the  Bhagavad 
Gita: 


Janani  Janmabhumisch 
Swargadapi  gariyasee 

(Mother  and  Motherland  are  Superior  to  Heaven.) 

The  Al  Hilal  of  January  1,1913,  said:  “Islam  does  not  command 
narrow  mindedness  and  racial  and  religious  prejudice.  It  does  not 
make  the  recognition  of  merit  and  virtues,  of  human  benevolence, 
mercy  and  love,  dependent  upon  and  subject  to  distinctions  of  religion 
and  race.  It  teaches  us  to  respect  every  man  who  is  good,  whatever  his 
religion.” 

When  the  mantle  of  Congress  Presidentship  fell  on  Maulana 
Saheb’s  young  shoulders,  he  was  but  35  then.  It  was  a  recognition  of 
the  trust  that  he  enjoyed  from  all  sections  of  Indian  Society.  His  words 
as  Congress  President,  on  the  subject  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity  are 
unforgettable:  “If  an  angel  descends  from  the  heavens  today  and 
proclaims  from  the  Qutb  Minar  that  India  can  attain  Swaraj  within  24 
hours  provided  I  relinquish  my  demand  for  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  I 
shall  retort  to  it:  ‘No  my  friend,  I  shall  give  up  Swaraj ,  but  not 
Hindu-Muslim  unity,  for  if  Swaraj  is  delayed,  it  will  be  a  loss  for  India, 
but  if  Hindu-Muslim  unity  is  lost,  it  will  be  a  loss  for  the  whole  of 
mankind.’  ” 

As  you  are  all  aware,  in  1947,  Maulana  Saheb  was  entrusted  by 
Pandit  Nehru  with  the  portfolio  of  Education  which  he  held 
continuously  until  his  death  in  1958.  His  tenure  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  was  pioneering  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  was  in  this 
period  that  education  first  came  to  be  viewed  as  something  more  than 
the  imparting  of  book-knowledge.  Scientific  and  technical  education, 
teachers  training,  language  training,  schemes  of  scholarship  for 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  and  other  Backward  classes — all  these 
took  shape  in  these  years.  Although  Maulana  Azad  never  used  the 
phrase,  it  was  in  his  stewardship  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  that  the 
Government  of  India  first  came  to  view  education  as  an  investment  in 
human  resources. 

The  new  policy  on  education  takes  note  of  this  and  seeks  to 
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integrate  education,  culture,  sports,  physical  education  and  the 
development  of  women  and  children  under  the  broad  umbrella  of 
human  resource  development.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  a  Ministry  of 
Human  Resource  Development  has  now  been  created. 

Education  is  a  process  in  which  the  total  personality  of  the  student  is 
sought  to  be  developed.  In  this  process,  education  seeks  to  produce  a 
complete  citizen  and  a  complete  human  being.  It  performs  the  role  of 
citizen-maker  by  sharpening  those  perceptions  that  contribute  to 
national  cohesion,  a  scientific  temper  and  an  independence  of  mind 
and  spirit.  Our  system  of  education  will  to  a  great  extent  be  adjudged 
by  the  type  of  citizen  it  has  produced.  To  my  mind,  such  a  person  in 
India  will  have  to  be  one  who  regards  himself  first  and  last  as  an 
Indian.  “We,  the  people  of  India” — -so  begins  our  Constitution.  If 
every  student  produced  under  our  system  regards  himself  or  herself  as 
a  representative  of  the  people  of  India,  our  system  of  education  would 
have  secured  its  purpose.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  does  responsible 
citizenship  entail?  “If  you  like  good”,  Maulana  Azad  once  said,  “You 
have  to  revile  evil  and  if  you  want  to  please  God,  you  must  not  be 
afraid  of  displeasing  Satan.”  The  Satan  which  we  as  citizens  of  India 
have  to  fight  resolutely  at  this  juncture  is  the  Satan  of  divisiveness.  The 
State  of  West  Bengal  has  borne  the  brunt  of  communal  divisiveness  in 
the  past.  It  knows  what  such  divisions  mean  to  families  and 
individuals.  No  Indian  citizen  can  brook  schisms  on  communal  lines.  If 
our  educational  institutions  produce  a  citizenry  that  is  committed  to 
the  ideal  of  a  democratic,  secular  and  socialist  nation,  they  would  have 
performed  their  task.  During  the  days  of  the  freedom  movement,  a 
chain  of  national  colleges  and  schools  rose  in  the  country,  forming  a 
grid  that  was  at  once  a  grid  for  education  as  for  nationalism.  Today 
every  educational  institution  is  a  national  educational  institution 
whether,  Government  or  private,  and  must  serve  as  a  grid  for  national 
unity. 

Let  us  take  up  the  role  of  education  in  the  shaping  of  a  human  being. 
In  my  opinion,  the  principal  objective  of  the  educational  system  is  to 
contribute  to  character-building  of  its  alumni.  It  must  balance  moral 
with  vocational  instruction,  transforming  youth  into  better  human 
beings.  In  this  task,  the  faculty  and  alumni  together  must  set  new  and 
higher  standards  of  excellence  by  example  and  conduct  educational 
affairs  on  an  ever  ascending  plane  of  endeavour.  The  temper  of  the 
present  times,  is  pre-eminently  one  of  change;  change  at  every 
conceivable  level,  the  individual,  social,  technological,  political  and, 
of  course,  economic.  There  have  been  occasions  in  India’s  past,  as  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  individual  and  social  changes  dominated 
the  scene;  there  were  times,  as  in  the  past  four  decades  of  this  century, 
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when  political  and  economic  transformation  over-shadowed  every¬ 
thing  else.  But  the  present  times  are  witnessing  multi-directional 
change  touching  virtually  every  sphere  of  activity,  every  walk  of  life, 
every  department,  section  and  strata  of  society. 

Phrases  like  White  Revolution,  Green  Revolution  and,  now,  Blue 
Revolution  (to  denote  progress  in  oceanography)  have  also  made  an 
impact.  Underlying  all  these  ‘Revolutions’  is  what  has  been  accurately 
described  in  our  political  idiom  as  the  ‘Revolution  of  Rising 
Expectations’.  The  electronic  revolution  is  also  at  hand.  It  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  Indian  life  that  with  all  the  wrinkles  on  its 
ancient  face,  it  is  capable  of  a  smile  that  puts  younger  societies  to 
shame.  But,  at  the  same  time,  something  vital  seems  to  be  slipping 
between  our  fingers.  The  temper  of  the  times  we  are  living  in  is,  as  I 
said,  one  of  change.  But  it  is  also,  I  feel,  marked  by  a  diffusion  of  a 
sense  of  essential  purpose.  In  other  words,  by  drift.  This  is  where 
character  comes  in  and  where  value  plays  a  part.  We  need,  along  with 
all  our  revolutions,  a  revolution  of  values. 

In  this  task,  the  system  of  education  will  have  to  play  a  role  that  is  as 
critical  as  the  role  played  by  national  colleges  in  the  days  of  the 
freedom  struggle  and  the  gurukulas  of  yore. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Maulana  Azad  College  will  more  than  meet 
this  requirement. 


Parliamentarians:  Commitment  to 

Society 


One  of  the  marvels  of  modern  history  is  the  voluntary  transfer  of 
power  by  the  Empires  to  their  erstwhile  colonies.  The  Commonwealth 
itself  is  a  symbol  of  this  great  change,  of  the  transformation  of  an 
imperial  hierarchy  into  a  fellowship  of  equals.  Inspite  of  the 
tremendous  diversity  of  race,  religion,  language  and  culture,  the 
Commonwealth  countries  have  strong  bonds  of  friendship  and 
co-operation.  Several  common  features  like  Parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions,  Judiciary  based  on  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence,  the  rule  of  Law 
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have  forged  strong  links  between  the  commonwealth  countries.  The 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association  has  brought  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  together  and  has  provided  an  admirable  forum  for 
consultations,  exchange  of  experiences  among  its  members.  The 
Conference  of  Presiding  Officers  of  Commonwealth,  Speakers  of 
Parliament  and  Legislatures  have  brought  us  closer  and  their  delibera¬ 
tions  have  been  of  immense  value  in  shaping  appropriate  procedures 
in  this  ever  changing  world.  Likewise,  Regional  Seminars  such  as  the 
present  one  have  greatly  helped  understanding  of  regional  problems 
facing  parliamentary  institutions.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  once  said:  “In  this 
Conference  and  in  this  work,  there  are  leaders  and  no  followers.  We 
meet  as  equals,”  It  is  this  spirit  that  pervades  the  Commonwealth  and 
makes  it  a  unique  institution. 

This  Seminar  will  discuss  two  topics.  The  first  is  the  “Role  of 
Members  in  Contemporary  Society”.  This  will  be  discussed  after  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Karnataka,  Shri  Ramakrishna  Hegde,  has  presented 
the  main  aspects  of  the  topic  through  his  key-note  address.  With  his 
rich  and  varied  experience  as  legislator,  administrator,  leader  of  an 
Opposition  party  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  and  now  Chief 
Minister  of  a  State,  Shri  Hegde  can  be  expected  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
subject  both  knowledge  and  wisdom  on  this  important  subject  of 
Parliamentarians’  role  in  Society. 

Sir  Ivor  Jennings  once  said,  “Parliament  is  a  hard  working  institution 
and  a  false  impression  is  conveyed  by  ‘anecdotal  histories’  and  lobby 
correspondents — an  impression  of  emotional  debates,  humorous  and 
dramatic  scenes  and  personal  intrigues  which  make  up  part  but  not  the 
whole  of  the  life  of  Parliament.  It  is  nevertheless  a  living  institution.  It 
has  indeed  more  life  than  any  of  the  institutions  that  have  been  set  up 
more  or  less  in  imitation  of  it.  It  is  not  a  very  dramatic  place,  but  it 
holds  an  essential  position  in  the  very  centre  of  the  constitutional 
structure.”  These  observations  of  Sir  Ivor  Jennings  give  an  insight  into 
the  role  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  position  they  hold  in  a 
parliamentary  democracy. 

Parliamentarians  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  an  election  manifesto 
which  contains  programmes  and  policies  which  the  member  as  a 
constituent  of  his  party  will  preserve  during  his  term  of  membership. 
When  the  Parliamentarian  is  returned  to  the  House,  he  gets  a  mandate 
to  fulfil  those  policies  and  programmes.  Thus  a  two  way  process  is 
established  in  which  the  Parliamentarians’  policies  and  programmes 
are  placed  before  the  electorate  and  the  electorate  gives  the  member  a 
mandate  to  carry  out  those  programmes.  A  member  who  fails  to  fulfil 
the  mandate  or  acts  contrary  to  the  mandate  may  in  some  Constitution 
be  ‘recalled’,  but  none  of  the  Commonwealth  Countries  have  adopted 
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the  institution  of  recall.  Nevertheles,  it  behoves  every  parliamentation 
to  be  true  and  loyal  to  the  mandate  he  had  received  from  the  people. 
For  instance  a  member  who  puts  forward  a  programme  of  prohibition 
in  his  election  manifesto  will  be  guilty  of  betrayal  of  the  mandate  if  he 
votes  for  or  supports  a  policy  for  consumption  of  alcohol.  To  be 
faithful  to  the  mandate  of  the  electorate  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
a  Parliamentarian  to  the  Society.  Several  issues  not  covered  by  the 
manifesto  often  times  come  up  in  Parliament  and  on  such  occasions,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  member  to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  broad 
policy  enunciated  in  the  manifesto. 

Another  important  duty  of  a  Parliamentarian  is  to  keep  the  people 
informed  of  the  actions  and  activities  of  Parliament.  In  the  pre- 
Independence  days.  Central  Assembly  members  like  Shri  Satyamurthi 
used  to  explain  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  each  session  of  the  Central 
Assembly,  the  several  measures  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  the 
important  issues  discussed  and  the  stand  taken  by  the  Swaraj y a  Party 
on  each  one  of  them.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  rendering  account  to 
the  masters  and  thereby  deserving  the  privilege  conferred  by  them. 
This  healthy  practice  has  gone  into  disuse  unfortunately  in  recent 
times  and  the  sacred  duty  of  keeping  the  people  informed  of  the  social, 
political  and  economic  activities  of  Parliament  and  that  of  the  member 
himself  is  not  observed. 

Thanks  to  adult  franchise  which  has  been  introduced  in  all 
Commonwealth  countries,  Parliamentarians  are  obliged  to  seek  the 
support  of  the  less  privileged  and  vulnerable  sections  of  society.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Parliamentarians  to  endeavour  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  this  section  in  every  direction,  economic,  social  and 
educational.  The  Parliamentarian  must  actively  promote  both  official 
and  non-official  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  people  he 
represents.  The  task  of  Parliamentarians  of  developing  countries  is 
greater  in  this  regard  than  those  of  his  counterparts  in  developed 
countries.  The  Parliamentarian  has  to  be  the  watch  dog  of  public 
interest  and  should  ensure  purity  in  public  life.  Not  only  should  he  not 
use  or  abuse  his  privilege  for  his  personal  benefit  or  advantage  but 
must  be  watchful  to  see  that  public  waste  and  extravagance  is 
prevented  and  that  Society  does  not  suffer  through  mismanagement 
and  waste.  This  is  possible  if  members  specialise  in  certain  subjects 
and  gather  all  relevant  information  on  the  specialization.  In  fact, 
information  will  flow  to  the  person  who  is  known  to  have  specializa¬ 
tion  in  certain  fields.  Besides,  that  type  of  Parliamentarian  will  gain 
the  respect  of  authorities  as  well  as  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

In  our  contemporary  society,  the  State  has  the  responsiblity  of 
anticipating  social  needs  and  preparing  the  people  to  accept  the 
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change.  The  State,  therefore,  has  to  initiate  suitable  and  timely  action 
to  mould  social  institutions  and  also  mould  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  people.  The  Member’s  role  thus  is  multi-faceted.  He  has  to  be 
active,  vigilant,  helpful  and  industrious,  if  he  wishes  to  fulfil  this  role 
effectively. 

The  achievement  of  a  Welfare  State  through  legislation  implies 
enactment  of  laws  at  a  fast  and  rapid  pace,  often  times,  in  areas  where 
there  are  no  precedents.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  enormous  number 
of  laws  enacted  since  Independence.  Not  only  the  Union  Government 
but  the  State  Legislatures  have  also  been  prolific  in  the  enactment  of 
laws.  The  pressure  for  drafting  a  large  number  of  Bills,  very  often  of 
an  experimental  nature  together  with  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
drafting,  has  led  to  several  flaws  which  have  necessitated  further 
legislation  to  rectify  these  errors.  The  kind  of  leisurely  scrutiny  of  the 
Bills  that  used  to  take  place  when,  for  instance,  I  first  entered 
Parliament  in  1950,  has  now  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today  very 
few  Bills  are  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  and  fewer  Bills  for 
eliciting  public  opinion.  The  net  result  of  Bills  drafted  in  hurry  and 
adopted  in  haste  is  a  plethora  of  legal  disputes  and  consequent 
uncertainty  of  law.  In  my  opinion,  Legislators  should  devote  more 
attention  to  the  enactment  of  laws  than  to  the  ventilation  of  public 
grievances,  sometimes  real  and  sometimes  imaginary.  They  should 
offer  constructive  suggestions  while  participating  in  the  debates  and  in 
other  activities  in  different  spheres.  They  should  actively  engage 
themselves  in  the  affairs  concerning  the  State.  They  should  treat 
politics  as  a  serious  business  and  parliamentary  career  as  a  full-time 
job. 

To  quote  Burke,  ‘Tn  all  forms  of  Government,  the  people  are  the 
true  legislators” — and  even  the  law  is  for  those  who  are  vigilant  and 
not  for  those  who  are  sleeping.  As  such,  the  Members  have  to  play 
their  role  as  educators  of  the  people.  They  have  to  create  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  which,  I  consider,  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the 
success  of  democracy.  A  Member  of  Parliament  is  thus  placed  in  a 
unique  position.  He  provides  a  link  between  the  people  and  the 
Government. 

The  ever  widening  activity  of  Government  in  a  Welfare  State  is 
reflected  most  strikingly  in  the  phenomenon  of  Subordinate  Legisla¬ 
tion.  The  Parliament  lays  down  broad  principles  in  a  legislative 
enactment.  It  is  left  to  the  Executive  to  draw  upon  those  principles  and 
bring  into  being  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  translation  of 
the  objects  of  an  Act  into  reality.  The  authority  thus  delegated  to  the 
Executive  has  to  be  scrutinized  by  the  legislature  so  as  to  ensure  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  an  Act  have  not  gone  beyond  the 
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provisions  of  the  Act.  Subordinate  Legislation  functions  like  the 
wheels  of  the  legislative  vehicle.  A  Committee  on  Subordinate 
Legislation  to  go  into  rule  making  powers  of  the  Executive  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Parliamentary 
process.  It  is  in  the  work  of  this  Committee  that  legislative  role  of 
Parliament  meshes  in  with  the  administrative  role  of  the  executive 
providing  the  essential  linkage  between  law  and  the  rhythms  of  daily 
life.  Members  of  Parliament,  irrespective  of  whether  they  have  a  legal 
background  or  administrative  experience,  can  bring  to  bear  a  fund  of 
practical  common  sense  based  on  their  experience  of  public  life  in  the 
field  of  Subordinate  Legislation.  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  bestowing  your 
attention  to  this  important  aspect  of  legislative  activity. 

The  other  topic  that  you  will  be  discussing  relates  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Government  Assurances.  While  answering  a  question  or 
«  answering  a  debate  in  the  House,  sometimes  Ministers  are  not  ready 
with  answers.  Normally,  in  such  cases  they  assure  the  House  that  the 
information  sought  will  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  or 
sometimes  they  assure  Members  that  the  matter  will  be  examined.  A 
member  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  track  of  such  promises  and 
assurances  given  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  ensure  their  implementa¬ 
tion.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  devise  a  machinery  to  ensure 
satisfactory  implementation  of  the  assurances  given  by  the  Ministers 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In  the  Lok  Sabha,  on  the  initiative  of 
Speaker  Mavalankar  in  1953,  a  Committee  on  Government  Assur¬ 
ances  was  constituted.  Later  in  1972,  such  a  Committee  was  also  set  up 
in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  There  are  certain  expression  which  constitute 
assurances.  These  are  culled  out  from  the  parliamentary  debates  and 
forwarded  to  Ministries  concerned  for  implementation.  The  House  is 
regularly  informed  of  action  taken  with  regard  to  the  implementation 
of  these  assurances.  The  Committee  on  Government  Assurances 
further  goes  into  the  question  whether  the  assurances  given  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  were  implemented  fully  or  partially  or  there  was 
inordinate  delay  in  their  implementation.  If  Ministries  find  difficulty  in 
implementing  any  assurances,  they  may  report  to  the  Committee  and 
it  is  for  the  Committee  to  examine  it  and  make  a  report  to  the  House. 

Sometimes,  Ministers  resort  to  the  easy  escape  from  tight  positions 
by  saying  that  the  matter  will  be  looked  into.  Such  cases,  have  to  be 
examined  by  the  Committee  to  see  if  the  promised  examination  did 
take  place  and  if  so  what  was  the  result.  In  this  area  I  find  the 
Committee  on  Government  Assurances  doing  commendably  well. 
This  Committee  is  a  procedural  innovation  of  the  Indian  Parliament 
and  is  a  very  effective  device  to  get  the  Ministerial  assurances 
implemented.  This  in  turn  ensures  parliamentary  accountability  of  the 
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executive.  My  colleague,  Smt.  Pratibha  Devi  Singh  Patil,  Deputy 
Chairman  of  th  Rajya  Sahha,  will  speak  on  the  implementation  of 
Government  Assurances.  I  am  sure,  she  will  make  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  for  ensuring  effective  and  timely  implementation  of  Government 
Assurances. 


Relevance  of  Gandhism 


The  national  defence  College  is  a  part  of  cherished  memories 
relating  to  my  tenure  at  the  Raksha  Mantralaya.  I  have  been  watching 
with  interest  the  valuable  work  that  has  been  done  by  this  institution  in 
creating  a  nucleus  of  defence  and  civilian  officers  who  are  specially 
trained  in  aspects  of  national  security  and  f  am,  therefore,  glad  to  be 
here  today  to  see  for  myself  the  institute’s  continuing  progress. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Commandant  has  asked  me  to  relate  Gandhism  to 
contemporary  India.  It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  noted  the  assigned 
subject,  that  Gandhiji  himself  had  once  said:  “There  is  no  such  thing 
as  Gandhism  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  sect  after  me.”  And  so  I 
asked  myself  whether  it  would  be  right  for  us  here  to  discuss  something 
the  very  existence  of  which  has  been  questioned  and  that  by  Gandhiji 
himself.  But  then  it  became  clear  to  me  that  even  as  the  Buddha  and 
Jesus  Christ  had  set  out  not  to  found  Buddhism  or  Christianity  but 
essentially  to  give  man  an  anchorage,  so  did  Gandhiji  provide  us  with 
what  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  has  called  “a  moral  axis”.  What  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  world  is  a  Gandhian  philosophy  capable  of  being 
applied,  adapted  and  assimilated  to  every  situation  rather  than  a  set  of 
dogmas  to  be  blindly  followed  by  a  sect,  which  is  precisely  what  the 
self-styled  Gandhians  seek  to  do. 

Gandhism  is  an  integrated  system  with  no  compartments.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  however,  it  can  be  approached  under  three  broad 
sectors:  the  political,  the  economic  and  the  spiritual.  Each  of  these 
sectors  was  a  fully  evolved  one,  having  absorbed  Gandhiji’s  attention 
in  what  he  liked  to  call  his  “experiments”.  He  liked  to  say  that  man’s 
body  should  be  controlled  by  his  mind  and  his  mind  by  the  soul.  This 
meant  that  every  activity  of  man,  from  the  most  mundane  to  the  most 
lofty  must  be  actuated  by  values.  If  in  the  course  of  the  talk  I  use  the 
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word  Gandhism,  it  is  only  as  shortened  form  for  the  Gandhian 
philosophy  and  not  in  the  sense  of  political  ‘ism’  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  And  as  far  as  Gandhism  is  concerned,  values  meant 
something  very  simple:  a  commitment  to  allay  suffering  and  to  resist 
anything  that  leads  to  suffering,  resisting  it  even  to  death. 

And  to  distinguish  it  from  certain  namby-pamby  varieties  of 
moaning  pacifism,  it  would  be  instructive  to  see  its  origins.  Gandhiji’s 
politics  had  its  origins  in  the  hectic  crucible  of  violence.  A  brief 
historical  exegesis  will  help  to  bring  alive  Gandhiji’s  politics  as  he 
propounded  and  practised  it  with  unmatched  efficacy:  Gandhiji  was 
already  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Indian  community  in  South 
Africa  when,  in  1899,  the  great  Boer  War,  began.  Anxious  to  show  to 
the  British  that  if  Indians  were  conscious  of  their  rights  as  British 
subjects,  they  were  equally  eager  to  accept  the  corresponding 
responsibilities. 

Gandhiji,  then  barely  thirty  years  old,  counselled  his  people  to 
volunteer  for  service  in  whatever  capacity  the  Government  would 
accept  them.  The  Government  first  rejected  the  offer  superciliously. 
But  events  moved  quickly.  Boer  attack  and  British  defence  took  the 
fighting  to  a  crescendo  never  before  seen  in  the  Colony.  Gandhiji’s 
offer  had  to  be  entertained  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Colony,  a  1000-strong  Indian  Ambulance  Corps  came  into  being.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Indians  to  receive  the  wounded  outside  the  line  of 
fire  and  carry  them  from  the  field-hospital  to  the  base-hospital.  The 
Indians  under  Gandhiji’s  leadership  worked  tirelessly  and  risked  their 
lives  under  a  constant  hail  of  bullets  although  the  terms  of  their 
contract  included  immunity  from  the  dangers  of  firing  line.  The  work 
of  the  Indian  Ambulance  Corps  raised  the  hitherto  depressed  image  of 
India  and  Indians  in  South  African  eyes  as  never  before  and  gave  to 
the  Indians  of  South  Africa  a  sense  of  pride  which  too  they  had  never 
known  before. 

Notwithstanding  this  heroic  participation  and  the  later  work  on 
Indians  as  stretcher-bearers  in  the  Zulu  Rebellion,  the  British 
Government  of  South  Africa  brought  in  a  new  ordinance  in  1906  which 
required  every  Indian — man,  woman  and  child  over  eight  years  to  be 
registered,  finger-printed  and  to  carry  a  certificate  at  all  times  or  else 
face  punishment.  Here  was  an  affront  to  human  dignity  that  no  one 
could  tolerate,  much  less  a  community  that  had  risked  its  all — in  fact, 
life  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  British  Government’s  honour.  On 
September  11,  1906,  at  Gandhiji’s  summons,  more  than  3,000  Indians 
met  in  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  Johannesburg.  Rich  and  poor, 
merchants,  lawyers,  indentured  labourers,  servants,  waiters — 
representatives  of  many  trades  and  many  faiths— all  assembled  in  the 
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big  theatre.uI  swear”,  repeated  3,000  voices  after  Gandhiji,  simul¬ 
taneously  and  solemnly,  “in  the  name  of  God,  that  I  will  not  obey  this 
ordinance  if  it  becomes  law.”  More  significantly, they  added, “and  I 
will  refrain  from  violence”.  The  first  passive  resistance  movement  had 
been  launched. 

Chalapati  Rau  writes:  “In  1920  Gandhi  made  us  lose  our  fear  of 
jails,  in  1930  we  lost  our  fear  of  losing  property,  in  1942  we  lost 
our  fear  of  losing  lives;  a  spectacular  advance  in  moral  courage.”  A 
great  alchemy  had  taken  place  which  metamorphosed  people  and 
hence  transformed  the  political  scene.  Gandhism  meant  a  great 
harnessing:  a  harnessing  of  people  towards  a  shared  goal.  Gokhale 
said  that  Gandhiji  made  “heroes  out  of  common  clay”.  He  developed 
an  army  of  civil  resisters — Satyagrahis — who  prided  themselves  on 
receiving  injuries  and  not  inflicting  them  even  under  the  gravest 
provocation.  This  violence  was  eschewed  as  a  means  to  achieve  one’s 
objective. 

We  know  that  Gandhiji  navigated  himself  through  the  rapids  of 
political  activity  by  following  the  unchanging  lodestar  of  Truth  which, 
for  him,  incorporated  Love  and  Justice.  We  also  know  that  his  oar  was 
non-violent  direct  action.  To  many  in  the  freedom  struggle  non¬ 
violence  was  only  a  strategy  as  the  freedom  fighters  could  not  match 
the  rulers  in  the  weapons  of  violence  possessed  by  the  latter.  But  to 
Gandhiji  it  was  an  article  of  faith  that  moral  force  could  secure  success 
to  a  just  cause,  whatever  be  the  armed  might  of  the  other  side.  Ahimsa 
according  to  Gandhiji  was  to  be  a  part  of  human  nature. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  relevance  of  non-violence  or  ahimsa  to 
contemporary  India.  The  Indian  scene  today  is  notable  more  than 
anything  else,  for  the  sweep  and  swiftness  of  changes  that  are  coming 
over  it.  A  great  many  revolutions  have  swept  over  the  land,  changing 
its  face  drastically.  We  have  had  a  green  revolution  that  has  filled  our 
granaries;  a  white  revolution  that  has  led  to  a  flood  of  milk;  a  blue 
revolution  that  has  brought  “the  leaping  wealth  of  the  tide”  into  our 
fishing  nets.  And  activising  all  these  revolutions  has  been  the  greatest 
revolution  of  all:  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  But  while  all 
this  has  amounted  to  progress,  yet,  within  the  profile  of  that  progress 
there  are  to  be  seen  certain  features  that  cause  us  anxiety.  Divisions 
and  distrust  mark  the  relations  between  communities.  Plain  gangster¬ 
ism  aided  by  the  know-how  of  death-dealing  devices  stalks  the  land  in 
the  name  and  style  of  terrorism.  Attacking  innocents,  it  inevitably 
breeds  bitterness  and,  in  turn,  more  violence  in  a  never-ending  and 
ever  -  ascending  spiral  of  bloodshedding.  Day  after  day,  come  reports 
of  deaths;  persons  shot  down  only  because  they  belong  to  one 
community  or  the  other. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  our  people — irrespective  of 
all  denominations — despise  violence.  But  the  majority  of  our  people 
are  passive.  They  are  shocked,  dismayed  and  hurt;  but  they  are  unable 
to  give  a  direction  to  their  feelings.  This  is  where  Gandhism  comes  in. 
Those  indulging  in  terrorism  should  stop  a  moment  to  ask  themselves 
what  they  want  to  gain  by  acts  of  violence  and  whether  such  acts  will 
help  them  achieve  their  objective. If  terrorists  think  that  they  can 
compel  a  State  to  surrender  to  terrorism  they  are  either  living  in  a 
paradise  of  their  own  or  are  ignorant  of  history.  State  power  is  more 
potent  than  sporadic  violence,  with  the  result  the  spiral  of  terrorism 
goes  higher  and  higher.  It  is  a  different  thing  where  armed  insurgency 
or  mass  non-co-operation  comples  a  State  to  come  to  terms.  That  is 
because  the  mass  of  people  support  the  cause  taken  up  by  insurgency 
or  civil  disobedience. 

But  terrorism  where  a  violent  minority  seeks  to  impose  itself  on  the 
masses  is  neither  legally  right  or  morally  just.  One  recalls  on  this 
occasion,  the  campaign  against  arson  and  loot  in  Noakhali  undertaken 
by  Gandhiji  and  the  success  achieved  by  it.  When  he  was  touring 
Noakhali  in  1947  Lord  Mountbatten  wrote  to  Gandhiji:  “In  the 
Punjab  we  have  55,000  soldiers  and  large  scale  rioting  on  our  hands.  In 
Bengal  our  forces  consist  of  one  man,  and  there  is  no  rioting.  As  a 
serving  officer,  as  well  as  an  administrator,  my  I  be  allowed  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  One-Man  Boundary  Force.”  It  is  that  spirit  that  is 
needed  today.  Gandhiji’s  relevance  on  occasions  like  the  one  in 
Punjab  and  other  parts  of  the  country  where  normal  human  existence 
is  disrupted  by  violence  cannot  be  over  emphasized.  A  terrorist  is  a 
terrorist;  he  is  not  a  Sikh  or  a  tribal. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  relevance  of  non-violence  in  the 
face  of  external  aggression.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  Gandhiji’s 
non-violence  belongs  to  the  world  of  the  ideal  and  bears  no  relation  to 
the  realities  of  geo-politics.  That  is  not  the  case.  My  mind  goes  back  to 
the  tense  days  of  the  Second  World  War.  Gandhiji  wrote  then  to  the 
Japanese  in  the  following  emphatic  terms:  “I  would  ask  you  to  make 
no  mistake  about  the  fact  that  you  will  be  sadly  disillusioned  if  you 
believe  that  you  will  receive  a  willing  welcome  from  India.  The  end 
and  aim  of  the  movement  for  British  withdrawal  is  to  prepare  India,  by 
making  her  free,  for  resisting  all  militarist  and  imperialist  ambition, 
whether  it  is  called  British  Imperialism,  German  Nazism,  or  your 
pattern.”  And  lest  the  Japanese  entertain  any  doubts  in  the  matter,  he 
added:  “If  you  cherish  any  such  idea  and  will  carry  it  out,  we  will  not  fail 
in  resisting  you  with  all  the  might  that  our  country  can  muster. 

The  position  is  clear  and  unambiguous.  We  should  be  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves  against  aggression  although  it  should  be  our 
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endeavour  to  maintain  and  consistently  improve  relations  with 
neighbouring  countries.  In  an  article  entitled  “My  Attitude  towards 
the  World  War”,  Gandhiji  wrote:  “If  there  was  a  national  Govern¬ 
ment,  whilst  I  should  not  take  any  direct  part  in  any  war,  I  can 
conceive  occasions  when  it  would  be  my  duty  to  vote  for  the  military 
training  of  those  who  wish  to  take  it.  For  I  know  that  all  its  members 
do  not  believe  in  non-violence  to  the  extent  I  do.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  a  person  or  a  society  non-violent  by  compulsion.”  The  countries 
on  the  sub-continent  can  hardly  afford  war;  their  limited  funds  are 
more  needed  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.  But  if  our  sovereignty  and 
our  very  existence  are  threatened  the  Gandhian  Way  would  indicate  a 
fearless  self-defence,  notwithstanding  the  cost. 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  Gandhian  economics.  Gandhiji  said: 
“According  to  me  the  economic  constitution  of  India,  and  for  that 
matter  of  the  world,  should  be  such  that  no  one  under  it  should  suffer 
from  want  of  food  and  clothing.  In  other  words,  everybody  should  be 
able  to  get  sufficient  work  to  enable  him  to  make  the  two  ends  meet.” 
And  it  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  Gandhiji  evolved  the  movement 
that  was  conducted  parallelly  with  the  political  movement  and  was 
nonetheless  important:  the  Swadeshi  movement.  Gandhiji  wanted 
India  to  spurn  its  dependence  on  foreign  goods  as  part  of  its 
programme  of  overthrowing  the  foreign  yoke.  And  once  that  was 
done,  he  wanted  Indian  capital  to  become  a  “trust”  for  the  people.  In 
all  this,  as  he  said,  “The  supreme  consideration  was  man.” 

The  economic  philosophy  of  Gandhiji  centered  round  Man. 
Poverty  can  be  removed  only  by  enabling  man  to  earn  a  decent  living 
and  any  system  which  breeds  unemployment  and  consequent  misery 
was  unacceptable  to  Gandhiji.  Thus  labour  saving  devices  applicable 
to  countries  with  shortage  of  manpower  did  not  fit  countries  with 
surplus  manpower  and  over-population.  On  these  premises  Gandhiji 
laid  emphasis  on  khadi,  village  industries,  a  symbiotic  relationship 
between  human,  plant  and  animal  life.  This  emphasis  is  relevant  even 
today  and  a  scheme  of  rural  employment  forms  part  of  the  Composite 
Industrial  policy  adopted  by  Government  of  India.  This  policy 
envisages  a  dovetailing  of  Heavy  Industries  like  steel,  coal,  oil, 
shipping,  transport,  power  generation  and  host  of  others  which  are  not 
capable  of  production  through  the  rural  and  cottage  sector.  At  the 
next  tier  stand  the  medium  industries  where  mechanised  production 
has  obvious  benefits  of  mass  production  and  cost  advantage.  The  small 
scale  industries  and  the  cottage  and  rural  industries  form  the  last  rung 
of  the  ladder  producing  articles  of  local  consumption  with  local  raw 
materials  on  a  decentralised  basis. 

There  is  a  misconception  that  Gandhiji  was  against  all  mechanised 
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production.  When  Gandhiji  was  asked,  “Are  you  against  large-scale 
production?”  He  replied:  “I  never  said  that.  The  belief  is  one  of  the 
many  superstitions  about  me....  What  I  am  against  is  large-scale 
production  of  things  villages  can  produce  without  difficulty.  ”  Again,  to  a 
question  about  his  being  against  machinery,  he  said:  “What  I  object  to 
is  the  craze  for  ‘labour  saving’  machinery.  Men  go  on  saving  labour  till 
thousands  are  without  work.”  Again  he  says:  “The  supreme  considera¬ 
tion  is  man.  The  machine  should  not  make  atrophied  the  limbs  of 
man.”  Gandhiji  was  not  against  mechanised  large  industry  per  se.  He 
says:  “I  do  visualise  electricity,  ship-building,  iron-works,  machine¬ 
making  and  the  like  existing  side  by  side  with  village  crafts.  But  the 
order  of  precedence  will  be  reversed.  Hitherto  industrialization  has 
been  so  planned  as  to  destory  the  villages  and  the  village  handicrafts. 
In  the  state  of  the  future  it  will  subserve  the  villages  and  their  crafts.” 

In  the  Indian  context,  rural  employment  must  get  the  highest 
priority  and  since  khadi  provides  the  highest  return  oh  the  lowest 
investment,  it  has  naturally  an  advantage  over  other  schemes.  In 
Western  countries,  the  unemployed  get  ‘unemployment  relief  fami¬ 
liarly  known  as  ‘doles’.  In  India  we  give  the  unemployed  some  work 
and  remuneration  which  is  any  day  more  honourable  than  receiving 
doles. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Gandhian  economic  philosophy  is  relevent 
today  not  only  to  Indian  but  to  every  developing  country  with  a  large 
population  and  that  shorn  of  the  misconception  that  Gandhian 
economic  philosophy  is  anti-heavy  and  mechanised  industries,  it  is  not 
only  relevant  but  even  inescapable  for  our  country. 

No  account  of  Gandhism  can  be  complete  without  a  reference  to 
Gandhism  and  spirituality.  For  Gandhiji,  religion  was  not  a  matter  of 
orthodoxy,  it  was  a  matter  of  faith.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  all 
religious  for  him  were  equally  worthy  of  man’s  respect.  His  inter-faith 
prayer  meetings  were  symbolic  of  this  spiritual  position. 

It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  two  contemporaries  whom  the  world 
acknowledges  as  truly  Gandhian  are  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  and 
the  late  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Islam  and  Christianity  have 
reverberated  to  Gandhism  no  less  than  the  faith  to  which  Gandhiji  was 
himself  born.  He  taught  respect  for  all  religions  so  that  fratricidal  wars 
may  be  eschewed  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man  realised.  In  a  pluralistic 
society  like  ours  the  need  for  harmony  among  the  peoples  cannot  be 
over  emphasized. 

Gandhiji  placed  morality  higher  than  everything  else  in  life  and 
insisted  that  Truth  should  inform  every  individual’s  actions,  whether 
political  or  economic.  To  him  a  just  cause  did  not  justify  an  unjust 
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means  and  the  means  adopted  for  achieving  a  desirable  end  should 
also  be  fair  and  just.  If  only  the  nation  can  observe  the  golden  rule, 
much  of  the  trauma  through  which  the  nation  is  passing  may  be  saved. 
Violent  means  to  achieve  one’s  goals  and  illegitimate  methods  to 
amass  wealth — all  these  will  stand  self  condemned.  The  “Inner  Voice” 
which  Gandhiji  used  to  mention  is  nothing  more  than  the  conscience 
which  we  all  talk  about.  “To  thine  own  self  be  true”,  said  Shakespeare 
and  that  is  exactly  what  Gandhiji  wanted.  A  nation  without  character 
can  hardly  survive  and  Gandhiji  had  faith  that  the  Indian  Nation  will 
survive  till  eternity.  If  only  one  could  follow  that  golden  rule,  one 
could  make  one’s  life  and  one’s  country  sublime.  May  Gandhiji’s 
philosophy  live  for  ever! 
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Shelter  for  Millions 


I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  addressing  the  experts  who  are 
concerned  with  low-cost  housing  schemes  in  the  developing  countries. 
As  one  of  the  three  basic  necessities  of  life — food,  shelter  and 
clothing — housing,  especially  for  the  masses,  should  occupy 
a  central  position  in  our  programmes  of  development.  Our  living 
standards,  indeed,  the  quality  and  beauty  of  our  lives  are  directly 
linked  with  the  adequacy  of  shelter  and  sanitation  for  the  people. 
Good  housing  fosters  social  goodness.  In  India,  we  have  already 
acquired  food  self-sufficiency.  Many  developing  countries  of  the  world 
are  also  striving  towards  the  attainment  of  food  security.  There  has 
been  an  impressive  improvement  in  clothing  for  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  though  qualitatively  much  still  has  to  be  achieved  in 
these  sectors.  But  the  housing  situation  in  India  and  in  many  other 
developing  as  well  as,  if  I  may  add,  the  developed  countries,  is 
hardly  satisfactory.  We  are  far,  far  away  from  our  desired  goal  of 
providing  good,  unpretentious  homes  for  all  the  people.  In  fact,  our 
actual  performance  is  much  below  our  expectations  in  the  housing 
sector.  The  gap  between  the  number  of  housing  units  we  need  and 
what  we  have,  is  widening  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  the  .Sixth  Five  Year 
Plan  for  1980-85,  it  was  conceded  that  “housing  conditions  in  the 
country  are  poor”.  The  objectives  of  the. Plan,  the  Plan  document 
stated,  are  “to  reduce  substantially  the  number  of  shelterless  people 
and  to  provide  conditions  for  others  to  improve  their  environment”. 
Among  some  specific  objectives  recommended  are  provision  of  house 
sites  and  assistance  for  the  construction  of  dwellings  for  rural  landless 
poor  and  reduction  in  costs  in  public  housing  schemes  by  reviewing 
standards  and  by  using  cheap  and  alternative  building  materials. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  promotion  of  research  in  building 
technology  and  development  of  cheap  and  local  building  materials  are 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  draft  “Approach  to  the  Seventh  Five  Year 
Plan”  for  1985-90,  an  integrated  view  is  taken  of  housing,  urban 
development,  water  supply  and  sanitation.  I  should  like  to  quote  form 
what  this  latest  Plan  document  says,  if  only  to  pinpoint  the  yawning 
gulf  between  our  intentions  and  achievements:  “An  astonishing 
housing  shortage  has  developed  in  the  country.  If  further  deterioration 
in  “housing  shortage  is  to  be  prevented  and  shelter  is  to  be  provided  to 
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the  net  addition  to  the  population,  the  number  of  additional  houses 
required  would  be  at  least  17  million  during  the  Seventh  Plan  period 
and  13.8  million,  four  years  thereafter.  This  is  a  colossal  figure  and 
nothing  short  of  a  major  national  programme  of  housing  development 
can  hope  to  tackle  it.” 

The  Approach  document  recommends  “a  national  plan  of  urban 
development  and  housing”  which  should  fulfil  the  following 
objectives:-  (a)  Besides  providing  shelter,  it  will  raise  the  quality  of  life 
and  meet  the  most  important  felt  need,  especially  of  the  poorer 
sections  of  our  population;  (b)  Housing  creates  a  favourable  climate 
for  such  crucial  objectives  as  health,  family  planning,  sanitation  and 
education;  (c)  Housing  promotes  saving.  If  the  Indian  people  would 
willingly  save  more  today,  it  would  be  for  investment  in  their  own 
housing;  (d)  Housing  turns  out  to  be  a  highly  labour-intensive  venture 
and  eminently  fulfils  the  objectives  of  increased  employment;  and  (e) 
Housing  provides  equity  in  terms  of  minimising  urban-rural  interper¬ 
sonal  and  inter-regional  differences.  It  is  further  stated  that  housing 
cannot  develop  significantly  without  infrastructure,  primarily  consist¬ 
ing  of  electrification,  water  supply,  local  roads,  sewerage  and  garbage 
collection  etc.  These  facilities  would  have  to  be  spread  out  judiciously 
and  equitably  (i)  among  the  12  metropolitan  cities  of  million  plus 
population,  (ii)  more  than  200  cities  of  population  between  1  lakh  and 
1  million,  (iii)  the  numerous  towns  with  population  between  1  lakh  and 
50,000,  where  haphazard  development  has  been  taking  place,  and  (iv) 
in  several  small  rural  centres  which  would  have  to  be  selected  in  a 
regional  planning  approach  or  where  economic  growth  is  already  • 
showing  itself. 

I  believe  that  the  objectives  regarding  housing  set  out  in  the  Plan 
documents  neatly  sum  up  the  formidable  challenge  we  have  to  face 
today,  not  only  in  India  but  also  in  all  other  developing  and  some 
developed  countries.  We  can  ignore  this  sharp  decline  in  housing  only 
at  the  peril  of  national  cohesion.  If  we  do  not  immediately  embark  on 
a  national  housing  programme  for  the  masses,  we  shall  pave  the  slide 
towards  confusion  and  chaos. 

The  participants  at  the  Conference  coming  from  many  countries, 
developed  and  developing,  are  builders,  architects,  academicians, 
sociologists,  scientists  and  economists.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
shelter  and  sanitation  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas  is  the  biggest  task 
confronting  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  housing  is  so 
closely  related  to  individual  human  needs,  varying  from  one  family  to 
the  other,  in  accordance  with  climatic  and  local  conditions,  it  is 
imperative  that  all  applied  disciplines  should  collectively  seek  solu¬ 
tions  for  this  acute  shortage.  It  is  a  truism  that  on  good  housing 
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depends  the  health  of  the  nation.  The  various  disciplines  represented 
at  the  Conference  have  to  synthesise  their  intellectual  and  empirical 
experiences  to  serve  this  primary  need  of  the  masses.  Your  responsi¬ 
bility  is  great  but  you  must  realise  that  the  stakes  too  are  high.  The 
choice  is  simple:  good  housing  or  gradual  disintegration  of  society. 
Therefore,  builders  and  architects,  scientists  and  sociologists  will  have 
to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Another  crucial  aspect  which  should  be  remembered  is  the  necessity 
for  maintenance  of  existing  houses  through  continuous,  unremitting 
endeavour.  A  house  renovated  is  equal  to  a  house  built.  Our  expertise 
should  not  stop  with  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  but  extend  to 
preserving  small  dwellings  for  posterity.  Financial  assistance  should  be 
extended  to  renovation  of  old  houses  as  much  as  to  building  new  ones. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  problems  which  require  your  immediate 
attention  are:-  (a)  how  to  place  the  housing  problem  in  a  proper 
perspective  in  the  national  economy;  (b)  how  to  involve  people  in 
house-building  activities;  (c)  how  to  streamline  administrative  proce¬ 
dures  to  build  more  houses;  and  (d)  how  to  make  construction 
technology  viable  in  socio-economic  terms.  Although  estimates  of 
expenditure  on  housing  are  not  always  dependable,  it  is  stated  that  20 
per  cent  of  household  income  will  be  devoted  to  housing  till  the  end 
of  2000  A.D.  In  this  broad  approximation,  low-cost  housing  will 
probably  claim  a  large  share  in  most  developing  countries  of  the  world, 
including  India.  The  housing  policy  must  embrace  preservation  and 
improvement  of  existing  housing  stock,  provision  of  house-sites  to 
landless  poor,  extension  of  schemes  for  subsidised  houses  to  weaker 
sections  of  population,  greater  support  to  institutional  agencies 
financing  low-cost  housing  schemes  and  renewed  intensification  of 
research  in  and  development  of  appropriate  building  materials  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  We  must  develop  low-cost  housing 
technologies,  assuring  shelter  and  sanitary  facilities  to  the  large  masses 
of  people.  In  this  sense  investment  in  low-cost  housing  must  be 
integrated  with  slum  improvement  and  provision  of  drinking  water  and 
sewerage  facilities  as  well.  It  is  essential  that  low  cost  housing  schemes 
should  not  be  interpreted  in  a  narrow  sense.  Architects,  social 
scientists  and  technologists  should  have  a  vision  and  must  think  of  our 
overall  requirements  which  would  enhance  and  enrich  human  perso¬ 
nality. 

As  far  back  as  1948,  when  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  it  was  announced  that 
everyone  had  the  right  to  decent  housing.  Why  has  this  right  not  been 
fulfilled?  We  have  in  many  cases  touched  the  frontiers  of  technology. 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  improve  upon  construction 
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techniques  using  building  materials  which  are  in  abundant  supply 
everywhere.  This  calls  for  international  collaboration  in  all  social  and 
natural  sciences.  Basic  research  must  be  integrated  with  applied 
research  in  scientific  as  well  as  sociological  areas. 

Housing  is  a  labour-intensive  activity.  It  is  an  accepted  economic 
tenet  that  building  activities  contribute  in  a  significant  measure  to  all 
round  economic  growth  and  enlarge  employment  opportunities.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  2  to  3 
million  houses  are  built  or  construction  on  them  started  each  year, 
providing  employment  for  a  large  work  force  of  builders,  architects, 
and  others  engaged  in  landscaping  activities.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
estimated  that  in  the  housing  sector  an  investment  of  one  rupee  will  add 
10  rupees  to  the  wages  of  the  workers.  Further,  in  construction  work, 
the  capital-employment  ratio  is  highly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
employment.  I  understand  that  investment  of  just  about  Rs.  1  lakh  in 
housing  gives  direct  jobs  to  20  persons  for  one  year,  against  the 
average  capital-employment  ratio  of  five  to  ten  times  in  industry  and 
transport  sectors.  The  spin-off  benefits  of  housing  will  be  progressively 
greater  as  construction  activities  gather  momentum.  Even,  as  an 
employment  programme,  housing  commands  a  high  priority. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  use  only  such  inputs  in  short 
supply  as  steel,  cement,  aluminium,  glass,  etc.  Housing  could  be  based 
on  local  materials  treated  or  reinforced  by  innovative  techniques.  New 
technologies,  including  pre-fabricated  structures,  should  be  used 
extensively.  To  strike  a  personal  note,  I  recall  that  in  the  1950s  I  had 
strongly  advocated  the  establishment  of  factories  for  the  manufacture 
on  a  large-scale  of  pre-fabricated  housing  materials.  If  guidelines  are 
formulated  for,  say,  a  score  of  low  cost  housing  designs,  these  factories 
could  produce  materials  to  cater  to  varied  tastes  at  graded  scales  of 
expenditure.  As  in  many  European  countries,  people  could  build  their 
own  homes  on  developed  house  sites. 

To  conclude,  shelter  and  sanitation  are  labour-intensive  ventures 
and  the  developing  countries  would  do  well  to  allocate  substantial 
resources  to  them.  For  a  qualitative  improvement  of  life,  housing 
especially  low  cost  housing,  is  the  crucial  need  of  our  time.  I  hope  this 
International  Conference  will  evolve  and  develop  intergrated  schemes 
for  ‘mansions  for  the  millions’  taking  full  advantage  of  advanced 
building  technologies.  If  the  population  growth  is  a  time-bomb  ticking 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  night,  the  housing  shortage  is  nothing  short 
of  a  hidden  thermo-nuclear  explosive  device  which  must  be  defused 
soon.  I  fervently  appeal  to  you  to  realise  the  responsibilities  you  owe 
to  the  poorer  sections  of  humanity  and  formulate  expeditiously 
wide-ranging  programmes  to  provide  homes,  modest,  inexpensive  and 
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comfortable  to  all  before  we  enter  the  21st  century.  If  we  neglect  our 
duties,  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  national  solidarity  and  welfare. 


Mixed  Economy  for  Development 


Shri  G.L.  Mehta  occupied  a  position  in  the  public  life  of  India  that 
was  as  distinguished  as  it  was  unique  and  varied.  He  began  life  as  a 
journalist  after  completing  his  studies  in  the  London  School  of 
Economics  under  Prof.  Harold  Laski.  In  the  decades  that  followed, 
G.L.  Mehta’s  varied  interests  and  versatile  abilities  accounted  for  a 
remarkably  diversified  career.  G.L.  Mehta  was  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  one  of 
the  earliest  members  of  the  Planning  Commission,  in  the  days  of  the 
First  Five  Year  Plan.  My  acquaintance  with  him  dates  back  from  that 
time.  I  recall  that  when  the  terms  of  reference .  for  the  Planning 
Commission  were  being  debated  and  some  felt  that  they  should  be 
restricted  in  one  way  or  another,  G.L.  Mehta  was  firmly  in  favour  of 
giving  the  Commission,  a  wide  and  comprehensive  mandate.  In  the 
early  fifties,  he  moved  to  Washington  as  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  His  abilities,  articulation,  geniality  and  charm  endeared 
him  to  a  very  large  circle  of  official  and  non-official  friends  in  that 
country.  His  tenure  there  was  a  halcyon  period  in  Indo- American 
relationship.  On  his  return  to  India,  G.L.  Mehta  gave  most  of  his 
time  to  the  fostering  of  two  premier  institutions  on  which  his  deep 
imprint  can  still  be  seen  namely,  the  Industrial  Credit  and  Investment 
Corporation  of  India  (ICICI)  and  the  Indian  Investment  Centre.  As 
Shri  H.T.  Parekh  has  pointed  out,  G.L.  Mehta  truly  lived  upto  his 
name  which  was  Gaganviharilal  or  a  voyager  in  the  skies-high  and 
wide. 

In  choosing  a  theme  for  this  lecture,  I  felt  that  an  exploration  of  the 
performance  and  promise  of  the  mixed  economy  in  India  might  be  a 
most  appropriate  one.  For,  above  all,  G.L.  Mehta’s  own  life  and 
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beliefs  were  a  standing  testimony  to  the  concept  of  the  mixed 
economy,  which  in  essence  is  the  promotion  of  the  healthy  growth  of 
private  entrepreneurship  playing  a  complementary  role  to  the  public 
sector  enterprises  within  an  overall  framework  of  planned  develop¬ 
ment  firmly  rooted  in  social  values.  The  mixed  economy  in  this  sense  is 
not  an  inert  physical  mixture  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  is 
rather  like  a  complex  organism  in  which  the  public  interest  and  private 
initiative  interact  at  several  levels.  Nor  is  it  a  static  formation  whose 
features  once  defined  remain  the  same  for  ever  thereafter.  The 
interactions  between  the  public  and  private  components  of  the  mixed 
economy  keep  changing  constantly  on  account  of  historical  circumst¬ 
ances  and  social  compulsions.  We  need  accordingly  to  try  to 
understand  the  workings  of  such  an  economy  in  a  dynamic  setting. 

My  purpose  in  this  lecture  would,  therefore,  be  to  explain  the  origin 
and  the  rationale — social  and  economic — of  the  mixed  economy  in  the 
specific  context  of  India  to  briefly  trace  its  evolution  since  Independ¬ 
ence  and  identify  some  of  the  adjustments  that  such  an  economy  will 
have  to  face  and  overcome  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  promise  for  the  future.  My 
own  point  of  view  or  ideology,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that,  should  by  now 
be  no  secret  to  any  of  you.  I  firmly  believe  that  for  any  developing 
economy,  the  choice  of  the  mixed  economy  is  inevitable,  logical  and 
wise.  We  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  on  this  path  under  very  difficult  circumstances — external  and 
internal.  This  is  not  to  deny,  by  any  means,  that  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  achieving  our  basic  objectives  of  employment  and  poverty 
eradication  or  to  underplay  the  difficulties  and  distortions  that  might 
have  been  experienced  in  the  pursuit  of  the  mixed  economy.  The  need 
for  more  rapid  growth  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  its  benefits 
are  not  however  arguments  against  the  essential  validity  and  value  of 
the  mixed  economy  under  which  both  these  objectives,  I  believe,  can 
be  secured. 

In  analysing  the  mixed  economy,  it  is  easier  to  start  the  discussion 
with  the  role  of  the  public  domain,  i.e.  of  the  State  for  even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  private  enterprise  will  agree  that  the  State  will 
have  to  fulfil  certain  essential  functions  even  for  private  enterprise 
itself  to  exist  and  make  a  contribution.  It  is  a  truism  that  development 
depends  on  investment  and  that  the  developing  countries  lack 
surpluses  in  the  economy  for  such  investment.  Whatever  little 
surpluses  may  be  created  in  the  economy  are  absorbed  in  improving 
the  already  low  level  of  consumption  of  the  people.  To  depend  on 
investment  which  necessarily  have  to  be  heavy  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  lost  time  on  private  savings,  is  like  depending  on  mirage  for  water. 
The  State  has  either  to  step  in,  in  a  big  way  finding  resources  both 
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internal  and  external  for  the  purpose  of  investments  in  the  economy  or 
alternatively  go  without  such  investments.  One  has  to  remember  that 
the  developing  countries  are  starting  in  the  race  for  industrialization 
with  a  handicap  of  two  hundred  years  and  without  participating  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  century.  Thus  a  strong  public  sector 
particularly  in  the  infra-structure  for  industrial  development  is 
inescapable  for  every  developing  country.  Imagine  if  any  private 
sector  would  have  ventured  on  steel  projects  of  million  tonne  capacity  or 
on  a  Neyveli  Project  in  the  fifties  of  this  century.  Production  and 
distribution  need  a  variety  of  physical  and  social  infra-structures  in  the 
form  of  communications,  energy,  an  educated  and  healthy  manpower, 
and  so  on,  all  of  which  can  be  provided  largely  through  social 
investments.  The  multitudinal  operations  of  the  economy  will  have  to 
be  steered  with  macro-economic  instruments  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  These  and  similar  and  allied  requirements  would  add  up;  in  any 
consideration,  to  an  essential  role  for  the  State.  We  may  elaborate  or 
dilute  such  a  role  but  neither  capitalists  to  the  extreme  right  nor 
anarchists  at  the  extreme  left  will  reasonably  argue  that  the  State 
has  no  function  at  all. 

In  India,  both  the  leaders  of  our  national  movement  and  enlight¬ 
ened  captains  of  industry  alike  realised  quite  early  in  the  20th  century 
that  a  minimal  role  for  the  State  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
suppressed  aspirations  of  our  people  once  the  shackles  of  colonial 
domination  were  removed.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  a  large  population 
in  a  predominantly  rural  and  backward  economy  would  have  to  be 
adequately  fed,  clothed,  housed  and  educated  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  because  expectations  from  freedom  were  legitimately  high. 
As  early  as  1931,  the  Indian  National  Congress  at  its  Karachi  Session 
resolved  that  “in  order  to  end  the  exploitation  of  masses,  political 
freedom  must  include  real  economic  freedom  for  the  starving 
millions.”  It  was  recognised  also  that  this  vision  of  real  economic 
freedom  which  should  follow  political  freedom  would  not  simply 
happen  once  the  colonial  power  disappeared  from  the  scene.  It  had  to 
be  planned  for  in  the  specific  socio-economic  context  of  India  and  it 
was  this  realisation,  pre-eminently  on  the  part  of  Jawaharlai  Nehru, 
that  led  to  the  establishment  in  1938  of  the  National  Planning 
Committee  of  the  Congress.  While  the  work  of  the  Committee  was 
disrupted  due  to  the  Quit  India  Movement,  the  idea  of  planned 
development  itself  won  a  wide  consensus  which  covered  not  only  the 
nationalist  intelligentsia  but  also  private  industry  and  even  the  British 
authorities.  In  the  Bombay  plan  of  1944,  leading  private  industrialists 
came  out  unequivocally  in  favour  of  a  significant  role  for  the  State  in 
the  Planning  and  implementation  of  economic  development.  A  year 
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later,  in  1945,  the  newly  established  Planning  and  Development 
Department  issued  a  Statement  of  Industrial  Policy  which  anticipated  to 
a  remarkable  degree  many  of  the  considerations  that  would  become 
relevant  in  a  free  India  under  post-war  conditions.  It  sought  to  roughly 
demarcate  the  domain  of  the  public  sector,  argued  the  case  for 
industrial  controls  such  as  licensing  and  capital  issue  regulation  and 
what  is  most  noteworthy,  included  the  following  paragraph:  “It  is 
axiomatic  in  Government’s  policy  that  the  additional  wealth  created 
by  industrial  development  should  be  distributed  in  a  manner  that  may 
be  regarded  as  socially  equitable.  Powers  must  be  taken  and 
consciously  used  to  secure  this  purpose.” 

The  war  had  created  severe  scarcities  of  raw  materials  of  industrial 
products  and  consumer  goods,  which  were  being  exploited  by 
capitalists  and  traders  who  made  excessive  profits.  India’s  industrial 
structure  was  largely  confined  to  basic  consumer  industries  and  was 
spatially  concentrated  around  metropolitan  centres.  There  was  a 
crying  need  to  develop  power  and  transport  and  to  invest  in  the 
training  of  skilled  manpower.  In  these  circumstances,  the  traditional 
laissez-faire  policy  of  the  British  Government  had  to  yield  to  the 
realities  of  the  objective  situation.  Through  different  routes  and  with 
differing  emphasis,  all  who  were  concerned  with  India’s  future  could 
not  disagree  either  with  the  rationale  for  a  strong  role  for  the  State  in 
industrial  development  or  with  the  concurrent  necessity  to  promote  a 
private  sector  that  would  complement  the  public  sector  in  securing  and 
serving  the  common  good.  The  mixed  economy  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  shape  in  an  embryo  form  at  this  stage. 

The  Industrial  Policy  Resolution  of  1956  classified  industries  into 
three  categories  having  regard  to  the  part  which  the  State  would  play 
in  each  of  them.  Industries  in  the  first  category,  or  Schedule  A 
industries  as  they  were  called,  consisted  of  those,  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  was  to  be  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  State.  These 
included  two  sets  of  industries:  first,  railways  and  air  transport,  arms 
and  ammunition  and  second,  industries  such  as  iron  and  steel,  heavy 
machinery,  coal  and  lignite,  oil  and  minerals,  electricity,  ship 
building,  and  communication  equipment  which  were  basic  industries 
of  high  priority  requiring  large  investments  and  sophisticated  technol¬ 
ogy  in  which  it  was  felt  that  rapid  and  adequate  development  could 
take  place  only  on  the  basis  of  public  sector  initiative.  We  must  note, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  this  second  set  of  industries,  the  Policy 
Resolution  of  1956  did  not  “preclude  the  expansion  of  the  existing 
privately  owned  units,  or  the  possibility  of  the  State  securing  the 
co-operation  of  private  enterprise  in  the  establishment  of  new  units 
when  the  national  interests  so  require.”  The  next  category  of 
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industries,  or  Schedule  B,  consisted  of  those  in  which  the  State 
announced  its  intention  to  “increasingly  establish  new  undertakings” 
so  as  to  accelerate  their  future  development.  The  Resolution 
announced  that,  as  far  as  Schedule  B  industries  were  concerned, 
“private  enterprise  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  in  this 
field,  either  on  its  own  or  with  State  participation.”  The  major 
industries  included  in  Schedule  B  were  minerals  and  metals,  not 
included  in  Schedule  A,  aluminium,  machine  tools,  basic  and 
intermediate  chemicals,  drugs,  fertilizers,  and  road  and  sea  transport. 
Finally,  all  the  remaining  industries  were  expected  to  be  developed 
“through  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  private  sector”  while 
affirming  the  inherent  right  of  the  State  to  start  any  industry  even  in 
this  category. 

The  experience  of  the  last  three  decades  has  demonstrated  that  the 
entry  conditions  demarcating  the  relative  roles  of  the  public  sector  and 
private  enterprise  have  worked  very  well.  In  the  Schedule  A 
industries,  the  State  has  been  able  to  establish  a  strong  foundation. 
Steel  production  which  was  about  a  million  tonnes  in  1950-51  has 
increased  more  than  eight-fold.  The  production  of  coal  has  risen  from 
33  million  tonnes  to  nearly  145  million  tonnes,  with  a  doubling  of 
production  taking  place  since  the  industry  was  nationalised.  Most 
spectacular  has  been  the  record  in  the  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
which  has  gone  up  from  0.2  million  tonnes  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifties,  to  29  million  tonnes  in  1984-85,  greatly  reducing  our  dependency 
on  imports.  There  have  been  equally  impressive  achievements  in 
industries  where  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  have  made  a 
contribution  to  the  production  of  basic  goods.  Cement  output  has 
increased  from  2.7  million  to  30  million  tonnes,  chemical  fertilizers 
from  a  mere  9,000  tonnes  to  nearly  3.5  million  tonnes  in  terms  of 
nitrogen,  and  aluminium  from  4,000  to  2,20,000  tonnes.  As  the 
Seventh  Plan  document  sums  up,  “the  fruits  of  the  mixed  economy 
have  been  significant  in  many  respects.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
diversification  of  the  industrial  base  over  the  last  three  decades  with 
the  consequent  ability  now  to  produce  a  very  broad  range  of  industrial 
products,  substantial  self-reliance  has  been  achieved  in  basic  and 
capital  goods  industries,  which  now  account  for  as  much  as  one  half  of 
the  total  value  added  in  manufacturing.  Indigenous  capacities  have 
been  established  to  the  point  of  virtual  self-sufficiency  so  that  further 
expansion  in  various  sectors  such  as  mining,  irrigation,  power, 
transport  and  communications  can  be  based  primarily  on  indigenous 
equipment.” 

We  must  also  note  that  considerable  restraint  as  well  as  initiative  has 
been  shown  by  the  State  in  the  implementation  of  its  broad  division  of 
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labour  vis-a-vis  the  private  sector.  Existing  private  sector  units  in  some 
of  the  Schedule  A  industries  have  been  allowed  to  expand;  there  has 
been  no  major  nationalisation  in  manufacturing  industries  except  for 
oil  and  coal,  in  which  there  were  strong  techno-economic  reasons;  the 
State  and  private  sector  have  played  a  complementary  role  in  a 
number  of  Schedule  B  industries  such  as  fertilizers,  machine-tools, 
aluminium,  drugs,  road  and  sea  transport.  At  the  same  time,  the  State 
has  not  hesitated  to  invest  in  industries,  outside  of  both  Schedule  A 
and  Schedule  B,  where  such  initiative  was  found  necessary  for 
promotional  purposes,  electronics  being  one  example. 

The  1956  Resolution  did  not  confine  itself  to  defining  the  fields  of 
operation  of  the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  also  formulated  the 
principles  for  Government’s  promotional  policies  towards  private 
enterprise.  The  Resolution  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  State  will  be 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  industries  in  the  private  sector,  in  the  field 
assigned  to  it,  “by  ensuring  the  development  of  transport,  power  and 
other  services  and  by  appropriate  fiscal  and  other  measures.”  Special 
assistance  was  to  be  given  to  enterprises  organised  on  co-operative 
lines  for  industrial  and  agricultural  purposes.  Cottage,  village  and 
small  scale  industries  were  to  be  supported  “by  restricting  the  volume 
of  production  in  the  large  scale  sector,  by  differential  taxation,  or  by 
direct  subsidies.”  At  the  same  time,  “the  aim  of  State  policy  will  be  to 
ensure  that  the  decentralised  sector  acquires  sufficient  vitality  to  be 
self-supporting  and  its  development  is  integrated  with  that  of  large 
scale  industry.  The  State  will,  therefore,  concentrate  on  measures 
designed  to  improve  the  competitive  strength  of  the  small  scale 
producer.” 

There  has  been  striking  progress  in  these  directions  as  well.  Taking 
infrastructure,  generation  of  electricity  has  gone  up  from  5.3  billion 
kwh  to  167  billion  kwh,  originating  freight  in  railways  from  93  to  230 
million  tonnes.  A  network  of  specialised  development  banking 
institutions,  with  the  IDBI  at  the  apex,  has  been  established  to  provide 
industrial  finance.  These  institutions  at  the  Central  and  State  levels 
number  over  fifty  at  present  and  have  so  far  disbursed  about  Rs. 
15,000  crore  by  way  of  term  finance  to  the  corporate  sector.  The 
nationalisation  of  banks,  and  the  consequent  expansion  in  deposits, 
advances  and  in  branch  Banking  have  played  a  major  role  in  taking 
care  of  the  short  and  medium-term  requirements  of  finance  for  large, 
medium  and  small  industries.  The  small  scale  and  decentralised  sector 
has  undergone  a  vast  expansion  and  now  contributes  about  50  per  cent 
of  industrial  output.  We  have  also  built  up  a  strong  co-operative  sector 
in  sugar,  textiles  and  fertilizers. 

We  can  thus  derive  a  legitimate  sense  of  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
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that  the  basic  structure  of  the  mixed  economy  envisioned  by  the 
founding  fathers,  especially  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  has  stood  the  test  of 
time.  It  is  once  again  within  the  overall  contours  of  the  mixed  economy 
that  we  will  have  to  take  stock  of  some  of  the  major  problems  that 
have  emerged  and  the  adjustments  that  are  necessary  to  accelerate 
industrial  growth  on  sound  and  healthy  lines  in  the  decades  ahead.  I 
shall  now  turn  to  some  of  these  issues. 

The  long-term  industrial  growth  rate  in  the  Indian  economy  at  5  to  6 
per  cent  has  been  below  expectations  and  consistently  lower  than  the 
targets  fixed  in  the  Five  Year  Plans.  Furthermore,  since  the  mid  sixties 
there  has  been  a  deceleration  in  industrial  growth  which  is  yet  to 
reverse  itself.  The  reasons  for  slow  growth  lie  in  a  complex  of  policies 
and  circumstances.  Mainly,  they  relate  to:  (a)  inadequacy  of  wide¬ 
spread  demand  for  manufactured  products  which  is  a  reflection  of  slow 
overall  growth  in  the  economy,  (b)  factors  related  to  investment  and 
efficiency  in  infrastructure,  notably  energy  and  transport,  (c)  a 
deceleration  in  public  sector  investments  in  the  last  few  Plan  periods, 
(d)  poor  returns  from  public  investment  and  (e)  the  functioning  of  the 
regulatory  system  of  controls  over  imports,  investment  and  pricing. 
These  factors  will  have  to  be  assessed  carefully  and  critically  in  order 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  correcting  them.  This  is  crucial  if  the 
industrial  growth  rate  is  to  be  pushed  up  to  8,  if  not  10  per  cent  per 
annum,  which  is  necessary  for  an  overall  growth  rate  of  5  to  6  per  cent 
and  for  increasing  employment  outside  of  agriculture  to  our  growing 
labour  force. 

In  a  developing  country  of  the  size  and  problems  of  India,  the  State 
has  to  undertake  a  variety  of  developmental  as  well  as  essential 
protective  and  regulatory  tasks.  The  burden  on  resources — financial, 
physical  and  manpower  is  immense.  An  approach  of  selectivity, 
priority  and  concentration  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  public  sector 
for  several  reasons.  Firstly,  its  resources  will  have  to  be  conserved  and 
put  to  the  best  use.  Secondly,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  increase 
investments  and  upgrade  efficiency  in  energy,  transport  and  com¬ 
munication  which  have  the  first  claim  on  priority.  Thirdly,  the  returns 
from  existing  public  sector  investments  will  have  to  be  significantly 
improved  since  in  future  additional  resources  for  development  will 
have  to  be  found  mainly  from  within  these  investments. 

This  is  the  setting  in  which  we  have  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
regulatory  and  promotional  policies  towards  the  private  sector  which 
have  evolved  over  time.  There  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier, 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  Policy  Resolution  of  1956  in  regard  to 
the  areas  in  which  the  private  sector  could  be  harnessed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be,  or  cannot  be,  done  within  the  overall 
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framework  of  planning  and  within  the  ambit  of  the  basic  policy.  Many 
of  the  recent  policy  changes  announced  by  Government  are  in  this 
spirit.  On  the  one  hand,  further  progress  needs  to  be  made  in  this 
direction  and  on  the  other  it  is  for  private  entrepreneurship  to  respond 
to  the  challenge  and  opportunities  involved  in  the  liberal  economic 
environment. 

In  its  origin,  the  regulatory  system  of  controls  over  imports, 
investment,  pricing  and  distribution  was  the  child  of  war-time  scarcity. 
It  was  meant  to  allocate  scarce  resources  in  a  manner  that  would 
ensure  priorities  and  safeguard  equity.  Subsequently,  licensing  con¬ 
trols  have  been  used  to  promote  regional  balance,  ensure  plan 
priorities  and  prevent  the  concentration  of  economic  power.  These 
objectives  still  remain  valid.  We  cannot  claim  that  India  has  moved 
fully  from  scarcity  to  abundance;  or,  that  the  interests  and  propensities 
of  private  entrepreneurs  to  maximise  profits  are  necessarily  congruent 
with  social  concerns  for  employment,  regional  dispersal,  production  of 
mass  consumption  goods  and  the  diffusion  of  ownership  and  control 
over  industry.  The  dilemma,  however,  is  that  controls,  while  being  a 
response  to  scarcity,  also  have  the  effect  of  accentuating  them  because 
they  limit  growth,  reduce  competition  and  inhibit  diversification.  In 
the  long  run,  it  is  through  increasing  production  that  scarcity  will  have 
to  be  overcome. 

The  Indian  economy,  has  today  developed  a  production  base, 
managerial  sophistication  and  absorptive  capacities  in  technology 
which  would  permit  a  quantum  leap  in  industrial  progress.  I  believe 
that  is  necessary  to  streamline  and  adapt  our  policies  to  the  emerging 
needs  of  the  1980s  and  beyond.  The  basic  thrust  will  have  to  be 
towards  the  progressive  replacement  of  administrative  controls  with 
instruments  of  fiscal,  monetary  and  pricing  policy  so  as  to  stimulate 
and  channel  investment  on  desired  lines.  This  is  necessary  because 
administrative  controls  have  an  in-built  tendency  to  perpetuate  and,  in 
their  very  nature,  lead  to  delay,  inefficiency  and  corruption.  Properly 
used  and  with  due  regulation,  the  price  mechanism  of  the  market  can 
impose  more  objective  disciplines.  It  can  also  promote  decentralised 
decision-making  on  the  part  of  entrepreneurs  with  reference  to  costs 
and  returns  that  result  from  free  competition. 

I  would  submit  in  this  context  that  what  is  involved  is  not  any 
departure  from  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Policy  Resolution  of  1956 
but  only  a  shift  in  the  instruments  that  are  to  be  relied  upon  in  the 
continued  pursuit  of  these  objectives.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
learning  process  that,  in  each  historical  phase  of  development,  the 
instruments  of  policy  should  be  re-fashioned  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  in  the  perspective  of  emerging  needs. 
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Two  fundamental  principles,  laid  down  in  the  Directive  Principles  of 
the  Constitution  and  reaffirmed  in  the  1956  Policy  Resolution  are: 
(i)that  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
community  are  so  distributed  as  to  subserve  the  common  good  and  (ii) 
that  the  operation  of  the  economic  system  does  not  result  in  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  means  of  production  to  the  common 
detriment.  We  have  in  the  MRTP  Act,  an  effective  instrument  to 
control  restrictive  and  unfair  trade  practices  that  might  be  indulged  in, 
by  undertakings  that  have  a  dominant  share  in  the  production  or 
distribution  of  particular  commodities.  Experience  in  curbing  con¬ 
glomerate  inter-corporate  investments  has  not  been  equally  successful. 
The  correctives  in  this  situation  might  have  to  be  sought  in  directions 
other  than  administrative  regulation.  One  possibility  is  for  public 
financing  institutions,  which  now  hold  a  significant  proportion  of 
investment  in  large  undertakings,  to  ensure  that  public  interests  are 
protected  and  promoted  in  the  operations  of  such  undertakings.  This 
might  involve  the  appointment  in  suitable  cases  of  full-time  ‘Audit 
Directors’  to  Company  Boards  following  the  practice  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  longer  run,  the  durable  solution  to  economic  concentra¬ 
tion  is  to  promote  the  most  widespread  diffusion  of  industry  amongst 
entrepreneurial  groups  and  in  spatial  terms  across  the  country.  Here 
again,  we  will  have  to  rely  mainly  on  growth  in  a  competitive 
environment  to  reduce  inequality. 

In  this  context,  the  promotion  of  village  and  small  industries  has  to 
be  a  central  plank  in  our  industrialization  process.  They  have  a 
manifold  contribution  to  make  in  increasing  employment,  dispersing 
industrial  activity  and  in  diffusing  the  ownership  of  capital.  Policies 
which  have  so  far  been  followed  in  this  area  have  been  largely  of  a 
protective  nature.  From  the  point  of  view  of  providing  correctives  to 
the  concentration  of  economic  power,  we  will  have  to  nurture  an 
environment  in  which  small  units  can  develop  the  strength  to  graduate 
into  medium  units  with  a  continuing  thrust  for  expansion  and 
diversification.  The  development  of  large,  medium  and  small  units 
which  have  mutually  reinforcing  linkages  but  are  yet  in  healthy 
competition  will  be  the  pattern  to  be  promoted.  Such  an  approach 
would  involve  balancing  protection  with  opportunities  for  growth 
based  on  competitive  strength  and  comparative  advantage. 

We  should  not  forget  that  in  a  pluralistic  economy,  workers  and 
consumers  are  two  important  interest  groups  in  industrial  promotion. 
The  approach  to  harmonious  industrial  relations  and  to  increased 
productivity,  has  to  be  built  on  the  basis  of  providing  a  greater  stake 
for  workers  in  the  ownership  of  industry  and  a  closer  participation 
for  them  in  management.  In  some  of  the  advanced  industrialized 
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countries,  such  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  trade  union  and 
workers’  provident  funds  account  for  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
ownership  of  industrial  capital.  Likewise,  many  examples  in  India  and 
abroad  have  demonstrated  that  workers’  involvement  in  operations 
and  management  can  produce  rich  dividends  in  terms  of  cost  control, 
quality  improvement,  innovation,  and  higher  productivity.  In  the 
years  ahead,  we  will  have  to  devise  and  experiment  with  arrange¬ 
ments  which  will  increasingly  involve  workers  as  partners  in  industrial 
development. 

With  the  growth  of  markets  and  a  diversification  of  products,  the 
buyer,  i.e.  the  consumer,  is  coming  into  his  rightful  place  in  the  scene. 
Strong  consumer  movements  have  developed  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  policy  to  support  such  move¬ 
ments.  A  constant  thrust  from  the  consumer  public  for  fair  prices  and 
improved  quality  and  a  vigilant  approach  on  their  part  in  respect  of 
unfair  trade  practices  are  essential  elements  in  the  healthy  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  market  economy. 

It  is  in  such  directions  as  these  that  we  should  exploit  the  promise 
and  the  potential  of  the  mixed  economy.  In  India,  the  performance  of 
the  mixed  economy  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  viable  path,  fully 
suited  to  our  historical  circumstances  and  to  the  dynamism  of  our 
entrepreneurs  and  one  that  can  be  harmonised  with  the  social 
objectives  of  planned  development.  The  world  over — in  the  industrial¬ 
ized  countries  of  the  West,  in  many  of  the  Socialist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  in  China — it  is  being  increasingly  recognised  that 
planning,  equality  and  entrepreneurship  are  objectives  which  will 
have  to  be  simultaneously  pursued.  A  number  of  countries  in  the 
world  today,  large  and  small,  are  groping  towards  a  version  of  the 
mixed  economy  which  would  best  suit  their  national  ethos,  historical 
conditions  and  stage  of  development.  We  in  India  have  been  fortunate 
in  having  had  the  economic  wisdom  and  the  political  continuity  to 
experiment  with  this  system.  We  will  have  to  build  on  its  strength  and 
correct  its  weaknesses  so  that  India  can  mobilise  her  unique  human 
resources  in  the  further  march  towards  a  better  life  for  its  people. 
Incidentally,  it  may  serve  as  a  model  for  other  developing  countries 
which  are  struggling  to  find  a  solution  to  their  own  economic  and 
industrial  problems. 


The  Changing  Face  of  Rural  Development 


Chandra  Bhanu  Gupta  or  ‘Guptaji’  as  all  of  us  called  him  was 
someone  whom  I  had  looked  up  to,  as  a  much-respected  senior;  senior 
in  age,  in  the  party,  and  in  national  politics.  For  those  like  me  who  had 
travelled  to  politics  along  the  road  of  law,  Guptaji  was  a  classic 
example  of  one  who  enriched  the  mainstream  of  national  politics 
through  his  legal  expertise  and  training.  His  legal  background  was  to 
stand  Guptaji  in  good  stead  later  when  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  main 
defence  Counsels  in  the  famous  Kakori  Case  and  in  the  Meerut 
Conspiracy  Case.  Guptaji’s  legal  practice  in  Lucknow  brought  him  in 
close  touch  with  the  Nehrus — Pandit  Motilalji  and  Jawaharlalji,  with 
Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  and  with  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai.  All  these 
persons  valued  Guptaji  as  an  intrepid  satyagrahi ,  undergoing  numer¬ 
ous  terms  of  imprisonment  during  the  freedom  struggle;  an  exemplary 
legislator  with  an  impassioned  hard-hitting  and  blunt  style  of  debating 
that  was  all  his  own;  and  finally,  as  an  able  administrator  who  held 
various  important  ministerial  positions  in  the  U.P.  before  becoming  its 
Chief  Minister.  Although  political  office  came  to  him  very  early, 
bringing  him  to  the  hub  of  State  politics,  Guptaji  never  forgot  his  rural 
background.  As  Chief  Minister,  he  continued  to  give  rural  development, 
the  highest  priority,  while  at  the  same  time  combating  India’s 
backwardness  with  industrialisation  and  education.  Uttar  Pradesh  can 
never  forget  Guptaji’s  work  in  the  field  of  medium  industry  and 
technical  education,  notably  medical  and  engineering  education. 
Employment  was  another  special  concern  of  his.  To  some  of  us  in 
Tamil  Nadu,  Guptaji’s  strong  rural  base  and  his  shrewd  practical 
sense  mirrored  the  role  of  our  own  Chief  Minister  Kamaraj.  His 
selfless  work,  his  sincerity  and  his  steadfast  espousal  of  certain  basic 
ideals  made  Guptaji  a  distinguished  member  of  the  party  organization 
and  of  the  machinery  of  the  State.  Guptaji  drew  another  parallel  with 
the  late  Kamaraj,  both  knew  the  conditions  of  India’s  villages  like  the 
back  of  their  palms.  To  them,  our  hard-won  freedom  required  to  be 
translated — quickly  and  palpably — into  improvements  in  those 
conditions.  Government,  to  Guptaji  as  to  Kamaraj,  meant  nothing,  if  it 
was  not  an  instrument  for  the  amelioration  of  the  living  conditions  of 
the  Indian  masses. 

It  is  in  this  backdrop  that  I  have  selected  for  the  theme  of  this 
lecture,  a  subject  that  would  have  been  dear  to  Guptaji’s  heart:  ‘Rural 
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Development  in  India’,  I  would  like  to  begin  by  showing  to  this  elite 
audience  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  B.K.  Nehru,  our  distinguished 
former  diplomat,  economic  administrator  and  a  friend  of  Guptaji  said: 
“Our  saving  rate  has  reached  the  figure  of  22.6  per  cent.  Our  Foreign 
Exchange  position  is  comfortable.  Our  granaries  are  full.  We  make 
seven  million  tonnes  of  steel  against  one;  we  generate  150  billion  units  of 
electric  power  compared  to  seven,  our  coal  production  is  145  million 
tonnes  against  33;  we  produce  29  million  tonnes  of  oil  compared  to 
2.50,000;  our  fertilizer  production  is  52  million  tonnes  against  18,000. 
There  is  nothing  from  pins  and  needles  through  heavy  machinery  to 
trucks  and  tractors  and  aeroplanes  and  ships,  which  is  not  produced  in 
India.”  But  despite  the  success  of  our  plans  and  policy,  there  is  a  sense 
of  something  missing,  a  forgotten  factor,  a  recalcitrant  problem,  that 
seems  to  defy  solution.  Let  us  try  to  see  the  contours  of  this  problem  in 
the  shape  of  a  question.  Within  the  profiles  of  our  collective  successes 
are  features  of  individual  happiness  discernible? 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  once  asked,  “What  is  your  principal 
problem?”  And  he  replied,  “We  have  got  360  million  problems  in 
India.”  Elucidating  his  answer,  Panditji  said,  “I  suggest  that  the  only 
policy  that  we  should  have  in  mind  is  that  we  have  to  work  for  the  360 
million  people;  not  for  a  few,  not  for  a  group  but  the  whole  lot,  and  to 
bring  them  up  on  an  equal  basis.”  That  was  in  1954.  How  one  wishes 
one  could  say  in  1986,  that  we  have  got  360  million  problems  in  India! 
We  unfortunately  have  more  than  twice  that  many  problems.  Had 
there  been  no  population  growth,  it  has  been  calculated,  the  per  capita 
income  which  is  now  around  Rs.  2,200  would  have  been  around  Rs. 
4,600  instead.  And,  more  significantly  the  number  of  people  below  the 
poverty  line,  being  in  that  case  less  than  the  number  of  people  added 
to  the  population,  would  have  remained  at  zero.  But  this  is  a 
statistician’s  dream.  Reality  stares  us  in  the  face.  Time,  therefore,  is  of 
the  essence.  Each  year,  each  month,  and  each  day  means  so  many 
more  mouths  to  be  fed,  hands  to  be  employed,  minds  to  be  educated, 
bodies  to  be  clothed,  housed  and  given  health  care.  This  is  why  it  is 
said  that  in  India,  development  has  to  run  in  order  to  stand  in  the  same 
place!  The  challenge  is  all  the  greater  because  we  would  like  to  be  true 
to  the  principles  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Pandit  Nehru.  They  wanted 
our  population  not  to  be  seen  merely  as  some  statistical  mass  drawn  in 
tables  or  graphs  on  paper,  but,  more  significantly,  in  terms  of 
individuals.  This  is  not  easy  with  a  population  of  730  million.  All 
‘approaches’  as  they  are  called,  be  they  socialist,  communist  or 
sarvodaya  seem  to  be  inadequate  and  fail  to  meet  one  or  another 
feature  of  the  problem.  What  is  required  to  face  up  to  the  challenge  in 
its  totality  is  a  practical  idealism.  Both  are  needed:  pragmatism  as  well 
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as  idealism,  for  one  without  the  other  will  not  work.  In  hard  terms  this 
means  that  whatever  be  the  ideological  orientation  of  the  policy  and 
the  programmes  for  affording  relief  to  our  people,  they  will  have  to  be 
such  as  will  deliver  the  goods.  They  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  so 
devised  as  to  afford  palpable  satisfaction.  It  is  well  established  that 
such  satisfaction  can  only  come  if  the  people  concerned  feel  that  they 
are  participants  all  along  the  line — from  formulation,  through  imple¬ 
mentation,  to  fruition. 

Chairman  Mao  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  said  in  the  1950s 
very  significantly  that  it  would  take  China  twenty  years  to  achieve 
“some  kind  of  socialism”.  What  Mao  clearly  had  in  mind  was  that  the 
programmes  of  his  State — authoritarian  as  it  was — would  have  to  take 
the  people  into  their  fold  and  this  process  required  time.  C.P.  Snow, 
the  scientist  and  Sinologist  said  to  science  planners:  “You  have  got  to 
carry  people  at  all  sorts  of  levels.  It  is  their  decisions,  their  acquiescence 
or  enthusiasm  and  above  all,  the  absence  of  their  passive  resistance, 
which  are  going  to  decide  whether  a  strategy  goes  through.”  And  so 
whatever  else  rural  development  in  India  can  or  should  be,  it  must 
satisfy  two  fundamental  criteria: (a)It  must  involve  the  people;  and 
(b)It  must  be  rapid.  Participation  and  speed  are  indeed  impossible, 
one  without  the  other.  As  we  all  know,  the  First  Plan’s  stress  was  on 
agriculture.  In  the  Second  Plan,  it  was  industry’s  turn  to  receive 
priority.  Emphasis  came  to  be  placed  on  the  development  of  heavy 
machine  building,  heavy  electricals,  steel  and  energy.  There  was  to  be 
provision  for  three  steel  plants,  at  Bhilai,  Rourkela  and  Durgapur.  But 
despite  all  this,  it  was  realised  then  that  our  planning  process  was 
missing  out  on  something,  on  something  vital.  What  was  that 
something?  Pandit  Nehru  placed  his  finger  on  the  right  spot.  Visiting 
the  Damodar  Valley  in  the  early  1950s,  he  saw  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  workers  doing  odd  jobs,  carrying  earth  and  so  on. 
Meanwhile,  the  engineers,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  job  they  were 
doing,  were  explaining  to  him  their  maps  and  charts.  When  he  asked 
them,  “Have  you  ever  tried  to  explain  some  of  it  in  simple  language  to 
these  workers  who  are  carrying  and  shovelling  earth  from  one  place  to 
another?”,  they  said,  “No.”  He  then  called  a  few  hundred  workers 
there  and  sat  by  them  and  asked  them:  “What  are  you  doing?”  They 
said,  “We  are  carrying  earth  from  here  to  there.”  Panditji  said, 
“Why?”.  They  said,  “We  don’t  know.”  And  then  very  briefly  Panditji 
tried  to  tell  them  of  this  magnificent  undertaking,  the  Damodar 
Valley,  which  they  were  building.  He  told  them  that  great  canals,  great 
power  works  and  factories  would  arise,  that  work  opportunities  for 
them  would  grow,  that  irrigation  would  prosper,  and  that  there  would 
be  more  food.  He  explained  all  this  to  them  in  very  simple  language. 
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Pandit ji  felt  that  after  this  the  workers  seemed  to  be  enthused  that  the 
project  has  something  to  do  with  them,  that  they  would  profit  by  it. 
Pandit  ji  thus  kindled  the  involvement  of  the  workers  in  the  strenuous 
work  they  were  doing.  It  is  this  involvement  that  seems  to  be  eluding 
us.  The  scope,  objective  and  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  projects 
need  to  be  explained  to  the  people  from  time  to  time  and  our  project 
staff  should  take  the  workers  into  confidence  so  that  we  may  have 
more  willing  and  more  intelligent  workers.  The  sense  of  participation 
in  a  great  national  endeavour  should  be  inculcated  in  the  workers  if  we 
are  to  draw  forth  the  best  from  them.  It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  our 
people  will  not  understand  or  will  not  be  interested.  They  are 
extremely  mature;  have  exercised  their  political  rights  in  eight  General 
Elections  with  increasing  decisiveness.  They  know  their  minds;  the 
only  lack  is  effective  communication. 

For  too  long  has  the  ‘trickle  down’  approach  to  planning  and 
development  been  in  operation,  leaving  vast  numbers  of  our  people 
uninvolved.  The  National  Sample  Survey  Organization  has  found  that 
during  the  formulation  of  the  Sixth  Five  Year  Plan  the  scale  of  the 
prevalence  of  poverty  and  unemployment  in  rural  areas  continued  to 
be  daunting.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  was  found 
to  be  living  below  the  poverty  line.  The  situation  regarding  under¬ 
employment  was  found  to  be  no  better  in  the  rural  areas.  Frankly 
admitting  the  failure  of  the  ‘trickle  down  theory’,  the  planning  effort 
was  sought  to  be  moulded  thereafter  towards  alleviation  of  poverty  as 
a  major  goal.  Noticing  an  inadequate  flow  of  the  benefits  of 
macro-development,  the  Sixth  Plan  decided  to  follow  what,  in  medical 
parlance,  can  be  called  the  by-pass  route  of  a  direct  transfer  of 
resources  to  the  poor.  It  thus  made  a  clear  distinction  between 
development  and  growth  strategies  with  long  gestations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  short  term  anti-poverty  programmes  on  the  other.  It  also 
made,  therefore,  a  conscious  effort  to  launch  the  strategy  of  growth 
with  equity  at  the  doorstep.  Essentially,  the  strategy  for  rural 
development  has  been  three-fold  since  the  launching  of  the  Sixth  Plan: 
(a)  individual,  household  and  group  oriented  programmes  of  income 
generation  through  asset  and  skill  endowment  and  direct  supplement  al 
wage  employment  through  public  works;  (b)  programmes  for  special 
areas  to  counter  endemic  poverty  caused  by  hostile  agro/climatic 
conditions  and  de-generation  of  the  eco-system;  and  (c)  giving  back-u  p 
support  to  the  poverty  group  by  providing  for  social  consumption  and 
social  services  which  aim  at  improving  the  quality  of  life  and  giving 
infrastructural  support  to  programmes  of  poverty  alleviation. 

I  would  like  to  make  some  observations  on  these  three  strategies  for 
rural  developemnt.  It  would  be  important  for  the  new  road-layers  to 
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try  to  identify  on  the  ground,  the  old  routes  cut  by  the  pioneers.  Those 
pioneers  had  seen  the  gradients  and  knew  the  lie  of  the  land.  They  had 
seen  where  it  was  firm  and  where  slippery.  To  take  up  the  first  of  the 
strategies,  namely,  programmes  for  income-generation.  In  this  Sub¬ 
strategy  would  come  the  well-known  Integrated  Rural  Development 
Programme,  better  known  by  its  acronym,  IRDP;  the  Training  of 
Rural  Youth  for  Self-Employment  also  known  as  TRYSEM;  the 
National  Rural  Employment  Programme  (NREP)  and  the  Rural  Land¬ 
less  Employment  Guarantee  Programme  (RLEGP).  The  IRDP, 
NREP,  RLEGP — are  now  almost  by-words.  The  development  of 
waste  lands  is  another  important  area  that  is  receiving  priortity 
attention.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  all  these 
projects,  both  in  praise  and  criticism.  I  do  not  intend  either  to  enter  a 
caveat  for  them,  nor  is  it  my  function  to  dissect  their  performance. 
What  I  would  like  to  say  is  that,  that  all  these  programmes  mark  a 
major  step  forward  in  that  they  have  come  out  of  a  desire  to  enlarge 
participation — the  factor  not  fully  realised  in  the  past.  Participation 
comes  in  two  ways,  one  understanding  of  the  value  and  impact  of  the 
project  to  the  nation  and  the  people.  It,  of  course,  means  what  the 
episode  of  Panditji  in  the  Damodar  Valley  revealed.  Those  who  built 
Bhakra-Nangal,  Kalpakkam  or  Thumba  should  feel  a  sense  of  pride  on 
their  contribution  to  the  nation. 

But  participation  in  anti-poverty  programmes  has  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  more  tangible.  It  must  mean  the  creation  of  economic  activities 
that  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  agriculture,  animal 
husbandry  and  agro-based  industries.  This  increase  should  mean 
incomes  where  at  present  there  are  no  incomes,  and  higher  incomes 
where  at  present  the  income  levels  are  low.  What  would  be  needed  for 
such  an  out-reach  is  proper  organization — the  making  available  of 
water,  of  better  seeds  and  strains  of  livestock,  credit  and  marketing 
facilities  etc.  By  organization,  again,  I  mean  not  just  an  increase  in 
bureaucratic  claptrap.  What  rural  development  requires  is  an  acceler¬ 
ated  permeation  of  scientific  skillls.  The  IRDP, NREP, RLEGP  and 
TRYSEM  are  All  India  programmes  in  operation  simultaneously  in 
5,092  blocks  in  all  the  districts  of  our  22  States  and  9  Union 
Territories.  These  programmes  clearly  augment  the  incomes  of 
people,  particularly  of  the  weaker  sections  of  the  community  through  a 
scheme  of  concrete  assistance.  I  mentioned  Kamaraj  some  time  ago. 
He  had  a  firm  belief,  which  he  shared  with  S.K.  Dey,  that  in  all 
community  development  schemes,  the  community  must  also  contri¬ 
bute.  In  other  words,  schemes  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  become  an 
exercise  in  permanent  subsidization.  If  that  happens,  an  attitude  of 
mendicancy  sets  in.  The  community  development  programme  of  that 
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time  was  essentially  a  scheme  of  self-help.  It  brought  to  thousands  of 
villages,  new  roads,  buildings,  schools,  hospitals  and  gave  them  more 
food,  more  clothing,  better  health  and  education.  The  mid-day  meal 
scheme  of  Kamaraj  (which  has  now  been  enlarged  and  made  totally 
free)  also  carried  community  participation.  Self-help  was  in  fact  the 
pattern  in  all  CD  programmes.  An  acknowledged  American  authority 
on  rural  development,  M.L.  Wilson,  after  an  extensive  survey  of  these 
projects  in  the  early  ’60s,  recorded,  “My  admiration  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  programme  as  a  whole,  its  vastness,  its  organization  and  its 
objectives  is  such  that  I  can  hardly  express  my  judgment  and  options 
except  in  superlatives.  In  many  aspects,  there  has  been  nothing 
approaching  its  scope  and  objectives  in  the  history  of  rural  improve¬ 
ment  and  adult  education  throughout  the  entire  world.” 

But  to  come  back  to  present  times,  coverage  by  the  rural 
development  programmes  in  terms  of  districts  and  regions  is  one 
thing;  an  acculturation  of  the  people  of  those  areas  with  skills,  is 
another.  It  is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the  target  groups  something  that 
they  will  never  lose;  and  not  just  easily  transferable  assets.  A  gadget  or 
a  cow  can  be  sold,  leaving  the  seller  impoverished  very  soon.  But  skills 
imparted  will  remain  forever.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  wholehearted 
participation  of  our  people  will  be  forthcoming  if  we  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  common  people  not  just  new  artefacts  but  scientific  skills.  The 
Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  has  been  giving  attention 
to  such  techniques  as  will  assist  rural  development  and,  I  understand, 
it  has  listed  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  of  such  techniques  evolved 
in  its  laboratories.  However,  it  needs  to  be  asked  if  these  techniques 
are  fit  only  for  the  bigger  villages  which  are  only  one  in  fifteen  or 
whether  they  can  serve  rural  India  as  a  whole.  The  situation  of  the 
poor  demands  that  very  simple  devices  accompanied  by  training 
programmes  be  given  to  them  to  absorb  their  idle  time.  And  every 
technique  that  we  evolve  must  have  a  high  degree  of  multipliability. 
Only  then,  truly  nation-wide  participative  programmes  can  emerge. 

The  IRDP,  to  take  rural  development’s  most  ambitious  on-going 
programme,  has  a  great  potential  for  skills  transference.  Uttar 
Pradesh,  it  is  gratifying  to  note,  has  exceeded  the  Sixth  Plan  physical 
target  of  26  lakh  beneficiaries  by  covering  about  35  lakh  beneficiaries. 
Thus  U.P.’s  achievement  has  been  130  per  cent  of  the  target.  The  per 
capita  investment  in  this  State  has  steadily  increased  from  Rs.  947 
in  1980-81  to  Rs.  4,396  in  1984-85,  under  IRDP.  Thus,  on  the  quantita¬ 
tive  side,  the  IRD  Programmes  can  be  seen  to  have  made  good 
progress  in  U.P.  and  I  must  congratulate  it  most  heartily.  On  the 
qualitative  side,  however,  the  Concurrent  Evaluation  Survey  of  IRDP 
has  made  certain  observations.  The  findings  on  the  latest  round  of  the 
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Evaluation  Survey  for  the  month  of  March,  1986  shows  that  in  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  in  the  category  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
U.P.  was  behind  the  national  average  by  a  significant  margin.  There 
are  other  States  also  where  a  similar  situation  exists.  I  am  sure  the 
concerned  State  Governments  would  want  to  know  why  this  has 
happened.  In  my  view,  the  answer  can  only  be  that  the  scheme  in  all 
such  cases  has  not  been  able  to  secure  true  participation.  In  another 
context(and  not  with  specific  reference  to  U.P.)  the  Planning 
Commission’s  Programme  Evaluation  Organization  estimated  that  it 
was  the  local  bureaucracy  that  provided  all  the  important  clearances 
and  did  the  selection  of  the  beneficiaries.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
report  the  PEO  has  observed  that  as  much  as  71  per  cent  of  the 
beneficiaries  in  the  IRD  Programme  had  been  chosen  by  the 
bureaucracy  and  26  per  cent  chosen  by  the  Gram  Sabhas  and,  out  of 
these,  only  a  quarter  were  really  the  poorest  of  the  poor — the  poorest 
of  the  poor  being  defined  as  those  who  were  having  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  Rs.  2,265/-.  If  the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  to  be  reached 
anywhere,  it  can  only  be  by  sufficiently  involving  the  potential 
beneficiaries  in  the  programme. 

To  come  now  to  the  second  rural  development  strategy,  namely, 
programmes  for  special  areas.  The  hot  and  arid  zones  of  Rajasthan, 
Haryana  and  Gujarat,  the  cold  arid  Zones  of  Ladakh  and  the  Lahaul- 
Spiti  regions  of  Himachal  Pradesh  are  well-known  for  their  handicaps. 
Poverty  in  these  regions  is  accentuated  by  harsh  and  hostile  climatic 
conditions.  The  deserts,  the  ravines,  chronic  drought-prone  areas,  hill 
areas,  flood-prone  areas  and  coastal  areas  constitute  difficult  regions, 
where  poverty  is  all  pervasive  and  intense.  For  such  regions,  there  are 
in  operation  Special  Area  Programmes  such  as  the  Desert  Develop¬ 
ment  Programme  which  covers  131  blocks  in  21  districts,  the  Drought- 
Prone  Areas  Programme,  the  Hill  Area  Development  Programme  and 
the  Ravine  Reclamation  and  Flood  Control  Programmes.  There  is  also 
an  Integrated  Area  Development  Programme,  which  aims  at  increasing 
productivity  of  land,  thereby  raising  the  income  levels  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  of  the  local  population,  a  significant  proportion  of 
which  is  utterly  poor.  All  these  are  stupendous  undertakings,  seeking 
to  tackle  a  host  of  disabilities  imposed  by  nature  and  history.  They 
constitute,  in  global  terms,  a  major  cause  for  action  and,  therefore,  a 
major  achievement.  Those  are  areas — both  geographically  and 
thematically — where  tinkering  cannot  be  enough.  Transformation  is 
called  for;  through  the  law,  through  political  will,  and  finally,  through 
peoples’  participation.  And  here  again,  time  is  of  the  essence.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  only  last  week,  a  Committee  of  Central  Ministers  for 
the  Economic  Development  of  the  North  East — a  hitherto 
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under-served  area — has  decided  on  time-bound  projects.  But  behind 
the  projects  there  must  be  a  restructuring,  basic  and  radical. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  strategy,  namely,  the  mobilizing  of  social 
action.  There  can  be  no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  the  economic 
betterment  of  the  weaker  sections  cannot  be  achieved  without  social 
transformation  involving  structural  changes,  education  development, 
growth  awareness  and  change  in  outlook,  motivation  and  attitudes.  A 
free  market,  however  well  re-structured,  cannot  ensure  equitable 
distribution  of  means  of  production.  A  conducive  socio-economic  set¬ 
up  has  to  emerge  so  that  it  can  provide  opportunities  for  the  poorest 
sections  to  display  initiatives  and  to  stand  on  their  own  legs.  In  this 
context,  a  strict  enforcement  of  land  reforms  coupled  with  an 
aggressive  policy  of  providing  easy  credit  to  the  weaker  sections  in  the 
village  community  would  enable  them  to  have  necessary  access  to 
resources  which  have  been  denied  to  them  over  centuries.  In  spite  of 
legislation  enacted  by  various  States,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
there  are  insecure  tenants  and  share-croppers  and  there  is  still  a  highly 
distorted  distribution  of  land  holdings  in  large  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  bring  on  record  informal  and  insecure  tenants  and 
provide  security  of  tenure  followed  by  conferment  of  ownership  rights. 

Let  us  recall  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  if  the  landless  peasant  had 
played  a  notable  part  in  the  freedom  struggle,  it  was  with  certain 
legitimate  aspirations.  Constitutional  protection  has  been  given  to 
various  State  Legislations  enacted  for  land  and  tenurial  reforms.  Most 
of  the  intermediary  tenures  which  prevailed  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  country  have  been  abolished  and  more  than  20  million 
cultivators  have  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  State.  Laws 
to  provide  security  of  tenure  to  tenants,  have  been  enacted.  In  a 
number  of  States,  ownership  rights  have  been  given  to  tenants 
benefiting  about  eight  million.  Ceilings  on  land  holdings  were 
brought  into  force  in  the  50s  and  the  60s  and  later  revised,  lower 
ceilings  have  been  fixed  by  the  States  after  a  consensus  was  arrived  at 
and  the  national  guidelines  were  issued  in  1972.  Thus  while  much  has 
been  done,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Sixth  Plan  Document  itself  observed:  “Often,  the  necessary 
determination  has  been  lacking  to  effectively  undertake  action, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  implementation  of  ceiling  laws,  consolida¬ 
tion  of  holdings,  and  in  not  vigorously  pursuing  concealed  tenancies 
and  having  them  vested  with  tenancy  occupancy  rights  as  enjoined 
under  the  law.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  21st  century  cannot  be  ushered  into  rural  India  if  it 
is  to  have  agrarian  relations  of  a  past  century.  The  semi-feudal  fetters 
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which  continue  to  inhibit  economic  development,  social  progress  and 
harnessmg  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  masses  in  the  rural  areas,  will 
have  to  be  broken.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan 
has  stated  that  land  reforms  should  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
anti-poverty  strategy.  The  success  of  the  strategy  of  increasing 
agricultural  production  will  to  a  large  extent, depend  on  the  effective 
implementation  of  distributive  land  reforms.  The  scheme  of  assistance 
to  assignees  of  ceiling  surplus  land  should  be  integrated  with 
anti-poverty  programmes. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  no  anti-poverty  programme  can  be  a 
success  unless  the  target  group  families  become  active  participants  not 
only  in  the  implementation  but  formulation  of  programmes  meant  for 
them.  Any  development  process  which  aims  at  a  flow  of  benefits  from 
top  to  bottom  with  the  beneficiaries  being  mute  objects,  is  in  fact  a 
negation  of  the  whole  process  of  development.  They  have  to  be  made 
conscious  of  their  rights,  of  the  conditions  and  the  circumstances  which 
made  them  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged.  It  is  here  that  the 
voluntary  organisations  have  to  come  forward  and  take  up  the 
responsibility  for  building  a  new  rural  India  of  Gandhiji’s  dreams. 

India  has  a  tradition  of  voluntary  ei  ort  by  individuals  belonging  to 
different  walks  of  life.  These  enlightened  women  and  men  were  drawn 
from  different  strata  of  society  and  were  fired  with  the  spirit  of  service 
to  the  weak  and  down-trodden  primarily  due  to  the  example  set  by 
Gandhiji.  This  tradition  has  continued  to  be  an  integral  part  of  Indian 
polity.  Baba  Amte  and  others  belonging  to  this  genre,  have  continued 
to  keep  the  torch  of  voluntarism  burning  bright  in  the  country.  Right 
from  the  First  Plan,  involvement  of  the  people  in  the  development 
programme  has  been  given  due  emphasis.  In  specific  terms,  the  First 
Plan  emphasised  collection  of  contributions  in  cash  or  kind  from  the 
beneficiaries  as  a  first  step  towards  self-reliance.  Voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion  was  an  integral  part  and  parcel  of  the  Community  Development 
Programme  launched  during  the  First  Plan.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  programme  in  cash,  kind  or  service 
amounted  to  about  Rs.  100  crore  by  the  Third  Plan.  With  the  passage 
of  time  and  to  meet  the  gigantic  task  of  accelerating  the  pace  of  rural 
development,  the  involvement  of  the  State  has  become  increasingly 
significant,  partly  due  to  larger  mobilisation  of  resources  through  taxes 
and  levies. 

But  we  seem  to  have  come  a  full  circle  as  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan 
marks  a  break  from  the  previous  Plans  in  so  far  as  increasing  reliance  is 
being  placed  on  the  voluntary  sector.  The  idea  of  raising  resources 
from  the  community  for  implementation  of  the  massive  anti-poverty 
programmes  is  not  only  being  revived  but  invigorated  and  streng- 
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thened  with  professional  and  managerial  inputs.  It  is  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  planning  in  our  country  that  the  Five  Year  Plan 
document  devotes  a  sub-chapter  on  Involvement  of  Voluntry  Agen¬ 
cies.  Thus,  the  accent  in  the  Seventh  Plan  is  to  induce  simple 
professional  and  mangerial  expertise  to  develop  locally,  in  keeping- 
with  local  resources  and  capabilities. 

Voluntary  agencies  will  need  to  decide  on  a  code  of  conduct  to  be 
applicable,  especially  to  those  agencies  which  receive  Government 
funds.  The  voluntary  organizations  will  also  have  to  act  as  bridges 
between  village-level  pressure  groups  and  State  agencies  to  mobilise 
the  poor.  Nothing  in  the  field  of  rural  development  can  succeed  if  the 
participation  of  the  target  group  is  not  elicited  for  the  successful 
implementation  of  the  programmes.  Something  of  a  mass  movement  to 
tap  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  will  have  to  be  generated.  Unless  this  is 
done,  plans  will  remain  plans  and  problems  will  remain  problems. 

Pandit ji  said  we  have  a  tryst  with  destiny.  We  now  have  a  tryst  in 
fact  with  the  destinies  of  760  million  lives,  an  overwhelming  number  of 
whom  comprise  the  rural  proletariat.  The  millions  of  the  poor  of  India 
who  participated  in  the  freedom  struggle  and  underwent  untold 
sufferings,  did  so  mainly  in  the  hope  that  posterity  would  have 
economic  freedom  along  with  political  independence.  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  was  amazed  by  the  large  response  to  the  national  liberation 
movement  that  came  from  the  landless,  the  dispossessed,  the  deprived 
from  the  rural  area.  In  his  Autobiography  he  records:  “The  landlords 
tried  to  pass  on  the  burden  to  their  tenantry,  and  the  growing 
pauperisation  of  the  peasantry — both  the  petty  landholder  and  the 
tenants — drew  them  to  the  national  movement.  The  agricultural 
proletariat,  the  large  number  of  landless  labourers  in  rural  areas,  were 
also  attracted;  and  for  all  the  rural  classes  ‘nationalism’  or  ‘swaraj’ 
meant  fundamental  changes  in  the  land  system,  which  would  relieve  or 
lessen  their  burdens  and  provide  land  for  the  landless.” 

Let  us  not  fail  to  redeem  that  pledge  made  to  them,  implicitly,  in  the 
freedom  of  India.  People  like  the  late  Chandra  Bhanu  Gupta  were 
keenly  aware  of  that  special  responsibility. 


Industrial  Progress  of  Bihar 


In  the  life  of  an  individual,  attaining  the  age  of  sixty  is  termed  as  a 
shashtiabdapoorti  and  forms  an  occasion  when  gratefulness  for  the 
past  mingles  with  hopes  for  the  future.  And  so  it  is  with  institutions. 
Set  up  in  the  year  1926  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  captains  of  commerce, 
trade  and  industry  to  pool  their  expertise,  the  Chamber  has  more  than 
justified  expectations.  At  the  time  of  its  formation,  India  was  in 
political  ferment.  Decades  of  acquiescence  with  subjugation  and 
exploitation  by  an  alien  rule,  yielded  place  to  a  new  awakening  in  the 
country  after  Gandhiji’s  historic  campaign  in  Champaran  in  1916, 
when  with  the  assistance  of  Babu  Rajendra  Prasad  he  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  nation  to  the  grinding  poverty  and  misery  of  the  masses. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  described,  in  1927,  the  then  prevailing 
situation  as  follows;  “If  an  Indian  turns  to  commerce  and  industry  he 
finds  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  is  always,  and  perhaps 
naturally,  partial  to  British  interests  and  firms.  Highly  inadequate 
arrangements  exist  in  the  country  for  imparting  technical  education 
and  the  Government  of  India  did  not  even  have  a  Department  for 
Commerce  and  Industry  till  Lord  Curzon’s  time.  The  exchange  and 
financial  policy  of  government  has  admittedly  done  tremendous  injury 
to  Indian  interests,  the  corresponding  gain  going  to  British  firms.” 

It  is  an  incredible  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
only  55  per  cent  of  the  population  was  dependent  on  agriculture,  while 
by  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  nearly  74  per  cent  of  the 
population  had  become  dependent  on  land.  Britain  desired  that  India 
should  become  a  rural  vassalage  with  no  chance  of  standing  on  its  own 
legs  and  so  manoeuvred  that  during  the  greater  part  of  that  crucial 
century,  its  colonies  would  miss  the  industrial  revolution  while  it 
would  itself  industrialise  and  remain  without  a  competitor.  But  Britain 
was  being  very  naive.  The  Swadeshi  spirit  became  a  part  of  the 
struggle  for  political  freedom.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Bihar  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  its  members  gave  support  to  the  Swadeshi 
movement  against  heavy  odds  and  endeavoured  its  best  to  encourage 
those  who  worked  for  Swadeshi.  The  Chamber’s  representatives  in  the 
Bihar  Legislature  rendered  valuable  service  in  this  regard.  One  of  the 
notable  contributions  of  the  Chamber  was  the  initiative  taken  in  1946 
by  the  then  President  of  the  Chamber,  Shri  Shyamnandan  Sahay,  for 
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the  setting  up  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ganga  at  Patna  so  as  to  facilitate  a 
balanced  growth  of  both  north  and  south  Bihar.  Today,  the  Chamber 
can  look  back  with  pride  on  its  many  achievements. 

Today,  we  in  India  are  in  the  midst  of  several  momentous  jubilees. 
Here  in  Bihar  the  birth  centenary  celebration  of  Babu  Rajendra 
Prasad  has  recently  concluded  and  we  will  shortly  be  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  Maulana  Azad,  who  spent  some  years  in  this  State  in 
incarceration.  And  overarching  these  individual  jubilees  is  the 
centenary  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  itself.  These  simultaneous 
jubilees  are  not  a  coincidence.  They  bespeak  a  certain  historical  verity. 
They  indicate  that  in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  country  took  an 
intellectual  leap  forward.  This  leap  carried  the  nation  from  medieval 
habits  of  mind  and  philosophies  to  a  renaissance  in  belief  and  action. 
Gone  was  all  dependence  and  the  sense  of  inferiority  that  had  marked 
the  earlier  decades.  A  new  spirit  of  venture  came  to  prevail  and  it 
could  not  be  stopped  until  it  had  achieved  the  goals.  During  this  period, 
the  ‘Buy  Indian’  movement  gained  strength  throughout  the  country 
and  along  with  the  Swadeshi  movement  of  the  Congress,  struck  a  geat 
blow  to  British  Trade  with  India.  The  slogans  ‘Buy  Indian;  Be  Indian’ 
became  popular  and  a  challenge  to  the  economic  sway  of  the  British 
over  India.  Lancashire  trade  faced  a  major  crisis  which  proved 
irreversible:  imports  of  cotton  piecegoods  from  U.K.  fell  from  1,248 
million  yards  in  1929-30  to  376  million  yards  in  1931-32,  and  after  a 
slight  recovery  to  145  million  yards  by  1939-40.  This  forced  the  British 
to  re-think  their  Indian  ties.  The  enterprise  of  our  industrialists 
suddenly  got  a  spurt.  Indian  mill  production  of  piecegoods  went  up 
from  2,356.5  million  yards  in  1929-30  to  3,905.3  in  1938-39,  far 
surpassing  imports  from  Lancashire.  And  yet,  centuries  of  emascula¬ 
tion  cannot  but  have  a  deleterious  effect.  We  inherited  what  was 
essentially  an  emasculated  economy.  We  were  importing  everything, 
be  they  toys  from  Japan  or  fountain  pens  from  England.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s  memorable  words  rang  truer  than  ever:  “And  is  it  not  a  great 
condemnation  of  the  present  British  administration  of  Indian  expendi- 
true  that  the  people  of  India  cannot  make  any  wealth...” 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  he  prepared 
the  ground  for  a  joint  endeavour  by  the  State  and  the  private  sector  to 
restore  the  nation’s  economy  to  health.  He  knew  that  neither  laissez- 
faire  nor  pure  statism  was  the  answer.  A  joint  effort  was  needed. 
India,  then,  had  to  find  its  own  way.  It  was  after  all,  on  Indian  soil, 
more  particularly,  here  in  Bihar,  that  Gautama,  the  Buddha  had 
spoken  of  the  Middle  Path.  It  was,  again,  India’s  great  fortune  to  have 
had  Gandhiji  demonstrate  as  at  Champaran,  the  means  that  balance 
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rights  and  duties  and  show  the  equal  importance  of  ends  and  means. 
Could  democracy  and  socialism  not  blend?  Democracy  by  itself,  as  a 
purely  political  creed  could  not  have  served  for  India.  Socialism  as 
exemplified  by  its  existing  models  could  not,  by  itself,  have  sufficed  for 
India.  But  Nehru  found  Democratic  Socialism  to  be  eminently 
feasible,  both  as  a  goal  and  as  a  way.  He  made  his  basic 
recommendation  in  clear  terms:  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment,  of  national  defence  and  the  economic  regeneration 
were  not  to  be  solved  without  industrialization.  And  industrialization 
was  not  to  be  achieved  without  science  and  technology.  And  both 
these  namely,  industrialization  and  technology  were  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  State  and  the  private  Sector  together.  After  all,  the 
Tatas  had  shown,  here  in  Bihar,  that  this  could  be  done. 

Friends,  Years  ago,  as  early  as  the  twenties  of  this  century  the 
Mahakavi  Subramania  Bharati,  in  a  poem  entitled  ‘Bharata  Desam’ 
had  sung  the  following  lines: 

Vettuk  kanigal  seithu  thangamuthalam, 

Verupala  porulum  kudaintheduppom, 

Ettuth  thisai-kalilum  sendrivai  vitre, 

Ennum  porulanithum  kondu  varuom. 

(From  mines  dug  deep,  we  shall  extract  gold  and  other  minerals, 
which  we  shall  sell  in  distant  lands,  and  buy  the  things  we  need  at 
home.) 

Substantial  progress  has  taken  place  in  Bihar  over  the  stretch  of 
nearly  four  decades  since  independence.  But  nonetheless  a  gap  in  the 
pace  of  development  in  Bihar  and  the  country  as  a  whole  remains.  In 
1960,  the  income  per  head  in  Bihar  was  Rs.  215  against  the  average  for 
the  nation  of  Rs.  306.  But  over  the  following  years  while  the  income  of 
the  average  Indian  had  risen  to  Rs.  1,758  by  1981,  per  capita  income  in 
Bihar  grew  at  a  relatively  slower  pace  in  the  same  period,  reaching  the 
level  of  Rs.  995  only.  Development  implies  structural  change  and 
increased  productivity  in  both  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  While 
the  relative  importance  of  industry  in  Bihar’s  economy  in  terms  of  its 
contribution  to  the  State’s  domestic  product  has  increased  over  the 
years,  the  net  value  added  in  manufacturing  per  inhabitant  in  1981  was 
only  Rs.  97,  or  just  about  one-third  of  the  mean  of  Rs.  280  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  With  the  expansion  of  infrastructure  and  support 
services  the  agricultural  sector  has  developed  but  the  output  per 
hectare  of  principal  crops  in  Bihar  is  still  lower  than  the  all-India 
average.  Urbanization  is  yet  another  index  of  development  and  the 
rate  of  urbanization  in  Bihar  remains  low.  I  have  cited  these  figures 
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not  to  belittle  the  achievements  of  Bihar  and  the  ceaseless  war  on  want, 
its  courageous  people  have  been  waging  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds.  It 
is,  rather,  to  reflect  on  the  ways  in  which  the  potential  can  be  more 
effectively  exploited  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  progress  without  much 
delay. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  has  a  large  and  growing  population.  But  as 
studies  have  shown,  the  State  and  the  Eastern  region,  India  as  a  whole 
also  possess  a  significant  potential  for  the  growth  of  agriculture  and 
crop  production.  In  fact,  programmes  for  improving  the  productivity 
and  yields  in  the  Eastern  region  of  the  country  have  been  inscribed 
into  our  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan.  With  resolute  efforts  to  provide 
extension  back-up,  ensure  access  to  inputs,  carry  out  tenurial  reforms 
and  encourage  consolidation  of  holdings,  the  State  should  be  able  to 
have  a  prosperous  dynamic  farming  sector  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  quickening  of  development  in  Bihar  is  both  feasible  and 
imperative.  While  Plan  outlays  have  been  substantially  stepped  up 
during  the  second  half  of  1980s,  concerted  and  imaginative  approach 
will  be  needed  to  make  the  best  use  of  those  public  and  private 
resources.  I  said,  ‘concerted’  because  interest  and  energies  of  all 
segments  of  society  have  to  be  harmonised  and  fused  together, 
imaginative  because  all  feasible  ways  will  have  to  be  deployed  to 
improve  productivity,  cut  costs  and  reduce  the  gestation  period  of 
projects  in  such  crucial  sectors  as  irrigation.  The  national  leadership  is 
rightly  stressing  on  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  and  on  the  need  to 
avoid  unimaginative  use  of,  and  unrestrained  demand  for,  funds  as 
appropriate  means  of  solving  our  economic  and  social  problems. 

There  is  a  misconception  amongst  us  that  industrialization  of  a  state 
is  synonymous  with  starting  heavy  and  giant  industries.  The  fallacy  of 
it  is  apparent  when  you  find  that  Punjab  without  any  heavy  industries 
is  today  a  well-developed  industrial  state.  Conversely,  Bihar  which  has 
some  of  the  leading  Eleavy  Industries  like  the  Heavy  Engineering 
Corporation,  the  Bokaro  Steel  Plant  etc.  is  among  the  least  industrial¬ 
ized  States  in  India.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  usual  yardsticks 
for  measurement  of  industrial  development  are:  1)  the  number  of 
factories  registered  under  the  Factories  Act;  2)  the  number  of  labour 
employed;  and  3)  the  volume  of  value  added  by  manufactures. 

Unless  there  is  an  integrated  development  of  large,  medium,  small, 
village  and  cottage  industries,  the  above  named  criteria  cannot  be 
satisfied.  Medium  and  small  industries  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in 
industrialization.  The  capital  required  is  small,  the  gestation  period  is 
less  and  the  skills  required  to  manage  them  are  within  reach.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  the  State  should  lay  due  emphasis  on  the 
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development  of  medium  and  small  industries,  which  in  course  of  time 
will  grow  and  expand  into  larger  and  larger  units.  Encouragement  to 
small  industries  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary  duty  of  the  State 
and  all  facilities  should  be  ensured  to  these  units  on  a  priority  basis.  In 
this  connection  establishment  of  Industrial  Estates  with  adequate 
facilities  such  as  tool  room,  a  lease  shop  etc.  will  save  cost  to  the  small 
entrepreneur  and  make  him  competitive  in  the  market.  Merely 
building  some  cattle  sheds  and  renting  them  to  entrepreneurs  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  concept  of  an  Industrial  Estate.  From  my  own 
experience  in  Tamil  Nadu,  I  have  learnt  that  properly  equipped 
industrial  estates  help  acceleration  of  the  growth  of  small  industries.  It 
would  appear  that  the  State  of  Bihar  may  profit  enormously  by 
concentrating  efforts  on  the  growth  of  medium  and  small  engineering 
industries,  electronic  industries  and  consumer  industries. 

A  thorough  survey  of  the  potential  of  the  State  may  be  made  and 
well  considered  schemes  or  profiles  may  be  prepared  so  that  any 
enterprising  entrepreneur  may  find  guidance  in  them.  Equally 
important  is  the  constant  guidance,  and  assistance  to  small  entrep¬ 
reneurs  from  the  State  Government.  It  should  take  an  active  and 
positive  role  not  merely  in  getting  small  industries  established  but  in 
solving  their  day  to  day  problems.  Small  industries  are  like  plants  that 
need  nurturing  all  the  time. 

India  has  been  described  as  a  rich  nation  of  poor  people. 
Never  was  a  truer  statement  made.  It  is  basically  a  question  of 
transferring  the  riches  embedded  in  our  soil  to  our  people’s  hands  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power,  savings,  and  investible  surplus.  May  I 
conclude  with  the  confidence  that  Bihar  will  make  even  more  rapid 
strides  in  the  future,  with  a  large  part  of  its  propulsive  energy  coming 
from  its  sixty  years  young  Bihar  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Strategies  for  Resource  Mobilization 


X  must,  at  the  outset  convey  my  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  to 
the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute  of  Culture  and  to  the  friends  and 
erstwhile  colleagues  of  the  late  Shri  Pannalal  Saraogi  for  inviting  me  to 
deliver  the  first  Pannalal  Saraogi  Memorial  Lecture.  Shri  Saraogi’s 
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friends  and  admirers  are  drawn  from  different  walks  of  life  reflecting 
Saraogi’s  varied  interests  in  religion  as  well  as  commerce,  from  which 
he  himself  came.  The  combination  of  spiritualism  and  business, 
holding  the  two  in  an  admirable  balance  is  indeed  one  of  India’s 
unique  features.  Business  and  philanthropy  go  together  in  India  and 
wealth  is  personified  not  in  the  form  of  an  acquisitive  Mammon  but  a 
gentle  and  beneficent  goddess.  To  others  it  may  seem  strange  that 
spiritual  attitudes  and  a  hard  business  sense  can  go  together.  But  it  is 
India’s  experience  that  its  mercantile  communities  have  traditionally 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with  religious  causes.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  appropriate  that  for  today’s  function,  a  similar  complementarity 
should  be  in  evidence.  But  there  is,  in  fact,  something  more  to  the 
auspices.  With  Shri  Prafulla  Chandra  Sen’s  association  with  the 
function,  its  organisation  has  attained  the  further  stability  of  a  tripod. 
To  religion  and  trade  has  been  added  the  dimension  of  public  life. 

Shri  P.C.  Sen  mentioned  to  me  the  fact  that  Pannalalji  had  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  of  which  I  now  happen  to  be  the 
Chairman.  Though  Pannalalji,  as  you  all  know,  passed  away  when  he 
had  completed  only  one-fifth  of  his  term  as  an  M .  P . ,  he  was  able  to  make 
valuable  contribution  as  a  parliamentarian  both  in  his  own  special  field 
which  was  commerce,  as  well  as  in  others.  I  have  been  a  Private 
Member  of  Parliament  for  a  total  of  ten  years  and,  I  am  aware  of  the 
valuable  contribution  a  dedicated  Private  Member  can  make.  Panna- 
lalji’s  sense  of  social  concern  provided  an  ideological  foundatioato  his 
professional  and  parliamentary  work.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  public 
orientation  had  much  to  do  with  his  grounding  in  the  tenets  of  the  Jain 
faith  and  his  deep  reverence  for  contemporary  Jain  monks  like 
Acharya  Tulsi.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you,  some  observations  on 
the  spirit  of  Jainism — past,  present  and  future.  Jainism,  (and  the 
revered  Swamiji’s  presence  here  will  bear  me  out)  holds  self¬ 
purification  as  an  ideal.  But  this  self-purification  is  not  to  be  achieved 
through  knowledge  only,  since  knowledge  is  a  relative  quality.  The 
purification  of  the  soul  requires  living  what  the  Jains  regard  as  a 
balanced  life. 

The  distinguished  historian,  Dr.  Romila  Thapar  tells  us  that  it  was 
not  accidental  that  Jainism  spread  rapidly  amongst  India’s  trading 
communities.  The  emphasis  on  non-violence  prevented  agriculturalists 
from  being  Jain,  since  cultivation  necessarily  involved  violence  to 
insects  and  pests;  it  also  excluded  crafts  since  many  of  these  endanger 
the  life  of  other  creatures.  Trade  and  commerce,  however,  do  not 
involve  any  violence  to  any  being  from  insects  to  humans.  The 
emphasis  on  frugality  in  Jainism,  moreover,  coincided  with  a  similar 
sentiment  in  commercial  activity.  The  Jains,  therefore,  took  to  trade 
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and  finance  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  Trading  activities  having 
flowered  mainly  in  our  towns  and  cities,  Jainism  came  also  to  be 
associated  with  the  spread  of  urban  culture.  The  west  coast  provided 
maritime  commerce,  where  the  Jains  became  small  bankers,  whilst 
others  voyaged  overseas  with  merchandise  in  a  spirit  of  enterprise. 

The  reference  to  mercantilism,  urban  culture  and  commercial 
voyaging  brings  to  mind  a  community  in  the  south  of  India  which  is 
very  much  like  the  celebrated  Marwaris  of  the  North.  I  refer  to  the 
Nattukkottai  Chettiars  or  the  Nagarathars,  literally  meaning  the 
‘Urban  People’  who  too  have  been  bankers  and  have  sailed  overseas 
with  rare  initiative.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  both  the  name 
‘Chettiar’  of  South  India  and  the  name  ‘Seth’  of  North  India  are 
derived  from  the  common  Sanskrit  root-name  ‘Shreshtin’,  meaning' 
financier  or  banker.  It  is  also  not  without  historical  interest  or 
significance  that  the  longest  innings  of  any  Treasurer  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  was  that  of  an  eminent  Marwari,  Seth  Jamnalal 
Bajaj,  while  the  first  Finance  Minister  of  free  India  was  an  eminent 
Chettiar,  Sir  Shanmugam  Chetty.  Both  of  them  symbolize  at  a 
National  level,  India’s  Shreshtin  tradition. 

Commercial  communities  have,  however,  tended  in  course  of  time, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  inward-looking,  interested  primarily  in  a 
perpetuation  of  their  own  interests.  This  popular  view  has  been 
fostered  by  the  unedifying  record  of  a  few.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes  have  also 
produced  captains  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  These  have  had  to  plan 
and  execute  projects  under  conditions  of  very  high  risk  and,  often,  in 
adverse  circumstances.  People  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  instance, 
are  particularly  aware  of  how  Lancashire  imports  hit  Dacca  and 
Murshidabad  textiles.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  this,  however,  did  not 
result  in  any  prolonged  despondency.  On  the  contrary,  local  pioneers 
like  Prafulla  Chandra  Roy  and  Nilratan  Sircar  started  a  number  of 
commercial  ventures.  Satischandra  Mukherji’s  journal  Dawn ,  played 
a  critical  role  in  the  national  education  movement  and  towering  above 
all,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  in  his  Swadeshi  Samaj  address  of  1904 
sketched  a  blue-print  for  constructive  work  in  villages,  through  a 
revival  of  the  traditional  Samaj  or  community. 

The  excited  educated  youth  of  Bengal  also  felt  drawn  to  the  creed, 
and  radical  journals  appeared  on  the  scene  like  Bepin  Pal’s  New  India , 
Aurobindo  Ghose’s  Bande  Matram,  and  the  Yugantar.  The  classic 
statement  of  this  creed  came  from  Aurobindo  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
Bande  Mataram  in  April  1907.  Aurobindo  visualised  a  programme  of 
“organized  and  relentless  boycott”  of  British  goods,  officialized 
education,  justice,  and  executive  administration  and  backed  positive 
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development  of  Swadeshi  industries.  The  Swadeshi  mood  brought 
about  a  significant  revival  in  handloom,  silk-weaving,  and  some  other 
traditional  artisan  crafts. 

An  association  was  set  up  in  March  1904  by  Jogendra  Chandra 
Ghosh  to  raise  funds  for  sending  students  abroad  (usually  to  Japan)  to 
get  technical  training.  The  Banga  Lakshmi  Cotton  Mills  was  launched 
in  August  1906  with  equipment  bought  from  an  existing  Serampore 
plant,  and  there  were  some  fairly  successful  ventures  in  porcelain  (the 
Calcutta  Pottery  Works  of  1906),  chrome  tanning,  soap  and  matches. 
The  patrons  and  entrepreneurs  included  a  few  zamindars  (like 
Manindra  Nandi  of  Kasimbazar)  but  otherwise  came  mainly  from  the 
professional  intelligentsia. 

Prof.  Tara  Chand  in  his  History  of  the  Freedom  Movement  has 
written:  “Every  day  the  pitch  of  fervour  increased.  At  a  meeting  in 
Calcutta  on  the  22nd  September  attended  by  persons  of  all  communi¬ 
ties  and  all  classes  where  Lai  Mohan  Ghosh,  Motilal  Ghose, 
Bhupendra  Nath  Basu,  Bepin  Chandra  Pal,  Hirendra  Nath  Datta 
addressed  the  audience,  a  fund  was  opened  in  aid  of  the  movement. 
The  next  day,  a  meeting  of  Muslims  was  held  at  Raja  Bazar  over  which 
Abdul  Rasul  presided.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Mahalaya  festival  on  the 
28th  September,  a  ceremonial  worship  was  held  at  the  Kalighat  temple 
in  Calcutta.  At  the  end,  the  assembled  worshippers  took  the  pledge  in 
the  presence  of  Kali,  the  Mother:  ‘I  will  not  use  foreign-made  goods  as 
far  as  practicable,  I  will  not  buy  at  foreign  merchant  shops’  articles 
that  are  available  at  the  shop  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  I  will 
not  get  anything  done  by  a  foreigner  which  can  be  done  by  a 
countryman  of  mine’.  The  vow  was  repeated  in  Kali  temples  all  over 
Bengal.”  I  quote  this  passage  with  a  sense  of  reverence  here  today,  for 
Kali  was  a  living  inspiration  for  Shri  Ramakrishna  and  for  Swami 
Vivekananda,  in  whose  memory  this  Institute  stands. 

The  Partition  of  Bengal  saw  its  breakers  surging  on  the  shores  of 
South  India  too.  Bepin  Chandra  Pal  received  a  grand  welcome  during 
his  short  crusading  campaign  in  Madras  in  1907  against  the  Bengal 
wrongs.  The  historic  enterprise,  Swadeshi  Steam  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  started  by  V.O.  Chidambaram  Pillai  added  sharpness  to  South 
Indian  opposition  to  the  British.  But  as  you  all  know  the  formation  of 
this  Company  was  resented  so  much  by  officials  and  the  British 
competitors  that  it  was  crushed  out  of  existence  by  all  means,  fair  and 
foul. 

Bengal  once  again  showed  an  ability  to  rise  like  a  phoenix  out  of 
the  crisis  of  the  Great  Depression.  Lancashire  trade  faced  a  major 
crisis  which  proved  irreversible:  imports  of  cotton  piecegoods  from 
U.K.  fell  from  1248  million  yards  in  1929-30  to  376  million  yards  in 
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1931-32,  and  after  a  slight  recovery  to  145  million  yards  by  1939-40. 
During  this  period,  the  ‘Buy  Indian’  movement  gained  strength 
throughout  the  country  and  along  with  the  Swadeshi  movement  of  the 
Congress,  struck  a  great  blow  to  British  Trade  with  India.  The  slogan 
‘Buy  Indian;  Be  Indian’  became  popular  and  a  challenge  to  the 
economic  sway  of  the  British  over  India.  This  forced  the  British  to 
re-think  their  Indian  ties.  The  enterprise  of  our  industrialists  suddenly 
got  a  spurt.  Indian  mill  production  of  piecegoods  went  up  from  2356.5 
million  yards  in  1929-30  to  3905.3  in  1938-39,  far  surpassing  imports 
from  Lancashire.  Yet  another  crisis  came  to  be  faced  in  the  man-made 
famine  of  1943.  Prof.  Sumit  Sarkar  tells  us:  “In  the  terrible  summer 
and  autumn  of  1943,  lakhs  trekked  to  Calcutta  to  starve  to  death  on  its 
streets,  begging  no  longer  for  rice  but  just  for  the  water  in  which  it  had 
been  cooked.  It  is  estimated  that  three  million  perished  in  Bengal  in  a 
basically  man-made  famine.  Direct  British  rule  had  begun  with  a 
famine  in  1770;  it  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  with  a  comparable 
calamity.” 

And  yet  through  this  disaster  emerged  in  clear  terms  the  outlines  of 
Planned  Economic  Development.  What  is  popularly  called  the 
‘Bombay  Plan’  of  January  1944  was  drawn  up,  interestingly  enough  by 
doyens  of  private  enterprise  including  J.R.D.  Tata,  G.D.  Birla, 
Purushotam  Das  Thakurdas,  Shri  Ram  and  Kasturbhai  Lalbhai.  This 
Plan  visualised  a  doubling  of  the  per  capita  income  in  fifteen  years 
through  quick  development  of  basic  industries.  The  Plan  was  prepared  to 
accept  a  ‘temporary  eclipse’  in  ‘freedom  of  enterprise’  in  the  interest 
of  development,  and  made  references  even  to  the  ‘Russian  Experi¬ 
ment’.  Gandhiji’s  concept  of  Trusteeship  and  Nehru’s  vision  of  a 
responsible  Mixed  Economy  began  from  then  on  to  acquire  tangible 
shape. 

Having  sketched  in  broad  strokes,  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
Swadeshi  within  the  world  of  Commerce,  I  would  like  now  to  make 
two  points:  One,  business  has  necessarily  to  see  itself  within  the 
framework  of  the  developments  in  the  nation’s  life.  Two,  when  it  does 
so,  it  will  find  that  identification  of  commerce  with  the  nation’s 
socio-political  destiny  helps  commerce  to  develop.  In  other  words, 
commerce  must  imbue  itself  with  the  essential  spirit  of  the  people  at 
any  given  time.  If  it  goes  contrary  to  that  spirit,  it  can  only  injure  itself. 

Gandhiji,  observed  in  Harijan  in  1937,  “True  economics 
never  militates  against  the  highest  ethical  standard,  just  as  all 
true  ethics  to  be  worth  its  name  must  at  the  same  time  be  also  good 
economics.”  It  is  often  mistakenly  believed  that  Gandhiji  with  his 
concept  of  Trusteeship  stood  for  certain  economic  values  that  Panditji 
did  not  incorporate  in  the  tenets  of  planned  development.  As  one  who 
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has  been  intimately  involved  in  the  planning  process,  let  me 
emphatically  say  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Speaking  to  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  this  very  city  in  1953,  Pandit  Nehru  said:  “I 
am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  the  only  way  for  industry  to  flourish  is 
to  encourage  acquisitiveness.  You  may  call  it  by  the  name  of  the 
incentive  of  profit.  I  want  you  to  have  the  incentive  of  profit, 
undoubtedly,  but  within  limitations.  But  to  believe  that  human  beings 
are  such  that  without  this  acquisitive  instinct  they  cannot  function 
properly,  is  to  do  mankind  a  great  injustice.  All  the  great  things  in  the 
world  have  been  done  not  through  acquisitiveness  but  the  reverse  of 
it.”  I  would  like  to  put  it  to  this  gathering  of  distinguished 
representatives  from  Commerce  and  Industry  to  think  of  the  kind  of 
incentives  Panditji  spoke  of.  Three  years  after  his  address  here, 
Panditji  initiated  the  famous  Industrial  Policy  Resolution  which 
continues  to  guide  us. 

Swadeshi  is  not  a  static  concept.  If  at  the  time  of  our  political 
thraldom  it  meant  freedom  to  organize  commercial  activity  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  foreign  power,  it  now  must  mean  an  intensification  of  that 
opportunity  within  the  country.  In  that  sense,  the  concepts  of 
Swadeshi  and  socialism  can  be  seen  to  synchronize.  The  1956 
Resolution  did  not  confine  itself  to  defining  the  fields  of  operation  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  It  also  formulated  the  principles  for 
Government’s  promotional  policies  towards  private  enterprise.  Cot¬ 
tage,  village  and  small  scale  industries,  according  to  this  Policy,  are 
to  be  supported  “by  restricting  the  volume  of  production  in  the  large 
scale  sector,  by  differential  taxation,  or  by  direct  subsidies.”  At  the 
same  time,  the  aim  of  State  policy  will  be  to  ensure  that  the 
decentralised  sector  acquires  sufficient  vitality  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  its  development  is  integrated  with  that  of  large  scale 
industry.  The  State  will,  therefore,  concentrate  on  measures  designed 
to  improve  the  competitive  strength  of  the  small  scale  producer. 
Swadeshi  or  self-reliance  at  several  levels,  each  supporting  the  other, 
has  to  be  our  basic  objective.  There  was  a  time  when  we  imported 
every  thing  from  food  to  fountain  pens  and  safety  pins.  Today,  we  need 
to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Food  self-sufficiency,  infrastructure  facilities 
and  a  diversified  industrial  structure,  built  entirely  by  our  men  and  with 
our  resources,  mark  modern  India.  It  is  significant  that  the  sharply 
rising  investment  requirements —  infrastructure  and  basic  industry  are 
notoriously  expensive — have  been  met  essentially  from  domestic 
resource  mobilisation.  Net  aid  or  foreign  assistance  investment  forms  a 
relatively  small  part  in  quantitative  terms.  While  textiles  and  food 
processing  predominated  in  the  manufacturing  sector  in  the  1950s,  today 
the  country  has  a  variety  of  industries,  such  as  metallurgy,  machine 
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building,  engineering,  chemicals  and  petro-chemicals.  The  much  wider 
and  diversified  range  of  manufactures  incorporates  a  greater  degree  of 
technical  sophistication  and  specialized  skills.  The  proportion  of 
population  below  the  poverty  line  is  estimated  to  have  dropped  from 
48.3  per  cent  in  1977-78  to  36.9  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  6th  Plan.  The 
Seventh  Plan  development  programme  thus  places  itself  in  a  fifteen  year 
perspective  extending  until  the  year  2000,  which  permits  adoption  of 
strategic  aims  not  only  with  reference  to  existing  conditions  but  in 
relation  to  long-term  potential  and  constraints  as  well.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  think  about  the  future  strategies  for  self-reliance  and 
deliberate  on  strategies  for  resource  mobilization.  For  instance,  the 
tax  structure  and  tax  reform  measures  which  provide  stronger 
incentives  to  work,  save  and  invest  have  to  be  thought  of.  Effective 
methods  of  improving  the  generation  of  surpluses  by  public  sector 
enterprises  have  to  be  devised.  And,  above  all  we  have  to  ensure  the 
elimination  of  waste.  Our  biggest  resource  is  our  people.  It  is  a  matter 
of  profound  regret  that  wastage  is  allowed  to  occur  in  their  creative 
energies.  According  to  the  I.L.O.  Year  Book  of  Labour  Statistics,  we 
lost  nearly  31  million  man-days  in  1884.  Can  there  be  a  greater  waste 
of  human  resources  and  capital  investment?  We  just  cannot  afford  to 
lower  our  productivity  thus. 

We  have  always  striven  for  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency  in  the 
crucial  sectors  of  economy.  No  country  however  can  be  one  hundred 
per  cent  self-sufficient.  In  such  a  case  there  will  be  no  international 
trade,  no  transport  and  communication  and  no  international  flow  of 
capital  and  the  people  in  the  respective  countries  will  have  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  lower  available  standard  of  comfort  and  living.  What  is 
necessary  is  that  we  should  be  able  to  produce  our  own  goods  and  to 
export  enough  to  pay  for  needed  imports.  And  our  imports  should 
basically  be  of  technologies.  Here  comes  in  what  1  would  call  the 
future  of  Swadeshi.  When  we  import  technology  they  should  be  such 
as  can  be  adapted  and  improved  upon  by  us  according  to  our  needs. 
Indeed,  self-reliance  in  the  coming  years  will  depend  a  great  deal  on 
the  pace  of  technological  development.  It  is  wise  to  import  current 
technology  in  the  world  but  we  must  avoid  repetitive  imports  of  every 
improvement  in  the  technology  that  takes  place  abroad.  We  should 
adapt  the  technology  imported  to  suit  our  requirements  and  do 
innovative  work  on  the  same.  Japan  offers  the  best  example  of  a 
country  which  imported  technology  after  the  Second  World  War, 
made  innovations  thereon  and  sold  back  the  improved  technology  to 
other  countries.  It  is  imperative  that  our  scientists  and  technologists 
should  concentrate  on  research  that  is  of  use  to  the  country  and  on 
materials  that  are  available  in  the  country  rather  than  imitate  the  work 
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done  by  other  countries  to  suit  their  needs  and  on  materials  available  in 
those  countries.  Not  only  should  the  goods  consumed  be  Swadeshi  but 
our  research  also  should  be  Swadeshi  in  spirit. 

Pannalal  Saraogi  was  one  among  those  who  were  clear  about  these 
values.  Speaking  on  the  Motion  of  Thanks  on  the  President’s  Address 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1962  in  the  Rajya  Sabha,  he  said:  “The  maximum 
utilisation  of  productive  resources  can  be  assured  only  if  the  different 
sources  of  finance  are  harnessed  to  optimum  efficiency.  It  is  extremely 
necessary  that  the  transfer  of  resources  from  the  people  to  the 
government  must  not  result  in  a  reduction  in  net  investment.  The 
money  collected  through  taxation  and  loans  should  be  invested  to  the 
maximum  extent  in  productive  projects.  The  administrative  machinery 
must  be  streamlined  at  various  levels  in  order  to  effect  economy  in 
expenditure,  remove  procedural  difficulties,  expedite  decisions  and 
co-ordinate  policies.” 

Pannalalji  lived  a  brief  while,  but  in  that  brief  while,  he  gave  his 
best.  A  poet  has  said: 

I  shall  come  this  way  but  once , 

Therefore  any  good  I  can  do 
let  me  do  it  now , 

For  I  shall  not  pass  this  way 

again 

May  that  spirit  abide  everlastingly  among  our  countrymen. 


National  Road  Development 


X  am  particularly  glad  to  be  present  at  this  occasion  because  I 
happen  to  have  been  a  Member  of  the  First  Lok  Sabha  in  which,  in 
September  1956,  Shri  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri,  the  then  Minister  for 
Railways  and  Transport  moved  the  National  Highways  Bill.  That  piece 
of  legislation  was  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  a  path-breaking 
enactment.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  thrust  of  the  First  Parliament 
which,  with  foresight  and  determination,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
nation’s  future  growth.  Great  stirrings  were  felt  within  us  and  a  sense 
of  purpose  actuated  legislative  effort.  Our  leader  Pandit  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  captured  the  essence  of  the  times  in  an  observation  he  made  at 
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about  that  time:  “When  we  undertake  a  big  work  we  have  to  do  so 
with  a  large  heart  and  large  mind.  Small  minds  or  small-minded 
nations  cannot  undertake  big  works.  When  we  see  big  works  our 
stature  grows  with  them  and  our  minds  open  out  a  little.”  The  National 
Highway  Act  of  1956  is  a  classic  example  of  a  big  work  undertaken  and 
followed-up  with  a  perspective  and  decisiveness  worthy  of  the 
purpose. 

The  Act  is  now  three  decades  old.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
for  us  in  India,  the  Highways  Act  brings  forward  an  ancient  tradition 
of  sub-continental  proportions.  If  the  Rig  Veda  speaks  of  the 
mahapatha  on  which  imperial  chariots  rode,  the  Ramayana  de¬ 
scribes  roads  of  varying  character  taken  by  Rama  in  his  journey  from 
Ayodhya  to  Lanka.  The  Rock  Edicts  of  Asoka  speak  of  a  network  of 
roads  linking  different  parts  of  his  vast  empire.  Asoka,  (like  Nehru, 
centuries  later)  visualized  the  laying  of  roads  as  an  activity  that  was 
integrally  related  to  the  rhythms  of  daily  life  and  which  would  ennoble 
its  quality.  His  Rock  Edict  III  goes  beyond  the  laying  of  roads  to  their 
use: 

Margeshu  vriksha  ropita,  udapanani  cha  khanitani 
Pratibhogay  pashu  manushyanam. 

(For  the  use  of  men  and  cattle,  trees  have  been  grown  and  wells  dug 
on  the  roads.) 

The  British,  for  reasons  that  were  not  always  edifying,  continued 
the  commitment  to  an  all-India  grid  of  roads.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  a  great  believer  in  good  communications,  caused  the 
modern  road  from  Bombay  to  Pune  to  be  laid  in  1830.  Lord  Dalhousie 
kept  up  the  momentum  by  sanctioning  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar  and  Lord  Curzon  had  roads  laid  in  the 
inhospitable  terrain  of  the  North  West  Frontier. 

The  setting  up  of  roadways  came  soon  enough  to  be  identified  with 
strength  and  progress.  In  the  leaping  imagination  of  poet-patriot 
Subramania  Bharati,  one  of  the  tasks  awaiting  future  India  was  the 
commissioning  of  road-works,  not  of  the  routine  type  but  such  as 
would  wrestle  with,  and  tame,  the  odds  of  Nature: 

Sethuvai  Meduruthi  Veethi  Samyppom. 

(We  shall  raise  bund  in  the  Sea  and  lay  a  road  to  Sethu — 
Rameshwaram.) 

Even  though  the  Sethusamudram  Project  has  not  materia¬ 
lized,  the  Pamban  bridge  at  Rameshwaram  bids  fair  to  translate 
Bharati’s  pre-Independence  dream  into  reality.  The  freedom  move¬ 
ment,  particularly  of  the  ‘30s,  led  to  a  great  spurt  in  road-building 
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activity.  Candidates  in  the  elections  under  the  1935  Act  had  to  reach 
inaccessible  areas  and  not  surprisingly  the  one  request  they  invariably 
came  up  against  was  for  a  good  road.  Several  provincial  Ministries, 
notably  that  of  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  in  the  United  Provinces, 
did  pioneering  work  in  the  matter  of  road-building. 

It  was  in  the  context  of  these  rising  expectations  that  the  National 
Highways  Act  was  passed  in  1956.  At  the  time  of  Independence,  India 
had  an  overall  road  network  length  of  four  lakh  kilometres.  We  have 
made  considerable  progress  and  this  figure  now  stands  at  seventeen 
lakh  kilometres  today.  The  National  Highway  System  by  itself  has  also 
risen  from  21,440  kilometres  in  1947  to  the  present  over  32,000 
kilometres.  Apart  from  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  National 
Highway  system,  there  has  been  tremendous  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  service  of  the  National  Highways  network,  including  missing 
links  and  bridges  in  order  to  reduce  travel-distances.  Upgrading  of 
road  surfaces,  widening  of  carriage-way  to  two  lanes  for  safe  and 
speedy  movement  of  vehicles  in  either  direction,  has  been  another 
major  development  effort  in  the  National  Highway  system.  Compared 
to  what  we  had  inherited  at  the  time  of  Independence,. we  have  indeed 
made  immense  progress.  Travel  time  has  gone  down  significantly.  It  is 
now  possible  to  travel  on  National  Highways  uninterruptedly  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  An  investment  of  the  order  of  Rs.  1,700 
crore  has  gone  in  for  development  of  National  Highways  in  the 
preceding  six  Five  Year  Plans.  In  the  Sixth  Plan  2,687  kms.  of  roads 
were  upgraded  as  National  Highways  and  5.77  lakh  kms.  of  different 
types  of  roads  were  added  to  the  road  grid.  About  16,000  villages  were 
connected  with  roads  under  Minimum  Needs  Programme  as  against 
the  target  of  20,000. 

Road  programmes  demand  constant  and  continuous  vigil.  One 
cannot  at  any  time  say  that  the  programme  has  been  completed.  Mud 
roads  cry  to  be  metalled.  Metalled  roads  need  to  be  surfaced,  surfaced 
roads  need  to  be  widened  with  two  lanes,  four  lanes  and  more  lanes. 
They  become  unusable  unless  maintained  regularly  and  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  But  as  the  Seventh  Plan  document  says  with  admirable 
candour:  “A  lot  more  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  road  system. 
About  36  per  cent  of  the  villages  in  the  country  are  still  without  any 
road  connection,  and  as  much  as  66  per  cent  without  an  all-weather 
road.  Only  47  per  cent  of  the  road  length  in  the  country  is  provided 
with  a  proper  surface.”  Besides,  the  pavement-width  of  most  of  the 
road  length  is  only  single  lane.  Even  in  respect  of  National  Highways, 
30  per  cent  of  the  length  has  a  single-lane  road  pavement.  The  grid  as  a 
whole  suffers  from  serious  deficiencies  and  there  is  a  growing 
mis-match  between  traffic  needs  and  available  infrastructure,  thus 
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resulting  in  severe  capacity  constraints,  delay,  congestion,  fuel 
wastage  and  higher  vehicle-operating  costs.” 

The  effort  and  investment  involved  in  removal  of  these  deficiencies 
would  obviously  be  very  high.  We  will  also  have  to  provide  for  the 
expected  increase  in  the  traffic  on  our  Highways  in  the  coming  years. 
Obviously,  the  financial  resources  for  catering  to  both  these  require¬ 
ments  will  be  too  high  to  be  provided  for  fully  in  our  Five  Year  Plans.  At 
the  same  time,  we  know  that  investment  on  certain  highway  works  can 
bring  in  large  dividends  for  the  Nation.  We  should,  therefore,  explore 
alternate  sources  for  financing  these  works.  One  avenue  for  considera¬ 
tion  is  the.  construction  of  toll  roads  which  recoup  their  cost  through 
collection  of  tolls.  This  is  not  a  new  concept,  but  has  been  working 
successfully  in  several  countries  abroad.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  this 
concept  has  already  been  in  successful  operation  on  new  maj  or  bridges  on 
the  National  Highways.  As  the  sinews  of  our  economy  grow,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  beneficiary-sectors  to  increasingly  contribute  towards 
the  costs  of  growth .  As  we  all  know ,  better  roads  mean  less  fuel  and  other 
costs.  The  beneficiaries  of  this  saving  must  contribute  to  the  costs  of 
improvement.  If  they  do  not,  then  as  a  former  Finance  Minister,  I  can 
say  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  Highway  Robbery!  Conversely  it  is 
also  necessary  for  Government  to  achieve  maximum  results  with 
minimum  costs. 

In  April  1983,  I  had  an  occasion  (as  Raksha  Mantri)  to  speak  at  a 
conference  of  Chief  Engineers  of  the  Border  Roads  Organization.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  this  audience  today,  a  thought,  which  I  left 
with  them:  It  is  very  important  to  spread  the  culture  of  project 
administration  in  the  matter  of  roads-laying.  Time  is  the  essence  of 
project  administration  as  time  over-run  inevitably  leads  to  cost 
over-run.  Further,  delays  in  the  execution  of  infrastructural  projects 
like  roads  also  affect  progress  in  the  setting  up  and  commissioning  of 
other  projects  in  the  areas.  The  importance  of  this  aspect  should  be 
appreciated  fully  as  road  projects  are  projects  of  Economic  import¬ 
ance.  Each  road  work  should  be  seen  as  a  project,  its  planning  taken  as 
a  strictly  time-and-cost-bound  matter  and  the  progress  of  work  be  so 
monitored  that  slippages  in  time  and  cost  do  not  take  place. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  technological  explosion  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  field  of  highways.  Our  engineers  are  faced  with 
complex  problems,  and  they  have  also  to  tackle  a  large  volume  of  data 
which  is  growing  larger  and  larger  day  by  day.  For  developing 
cost-effective  solutions  to  the  engineering  problems  we  have  to 
modernise  our  construction  technology  using  more  efficient  equip¬ 
ment,  particularly  for  the  construction  of  our  high-speed  highway 
facilities.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  highway  departments  in  the 
country  are  moving  in  this  direction.  As  we  look  to  future,  two  more 
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issues  arise.  First,  as  our  population  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  expand  in  the  future,  the  National  Highway  System  should 
be  expanded  and  improved  to  discharge  its  due  responsibility  in 
advancing  the  economy  and  social  upliftment  of  our  country.  We 
should  plan  for  high  density  highway  corridors  to  be  developed  as 
express  way  routes  with  modern  concepts  of  safe,  comfortable  and  fast 
movement  of  traffic.  Provision  of  wayside  amenities  deserve  ever 
greater  attention  now.  It  is  heartening  that  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  this  direction.  We  need  now  to  go  ahead  a  little  faster  to  catch  up 
with  the  demand  placed  on  the  system.  Second,  the  planning  of  our 
roads  must  be  as  much  a  planning  for  the  future  as  it  is  for  the  present. 
Take  the  roads  of  Lutyens’  New  Delhi.  Their  width  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  '20s  and  ‘30s,  but  Lutyens  had  in  mind  the 
traffic  of  the  future.  Likewise,  Sir  Mirza  Ismail’s  road  planning  in 
Bangalore  City  was  an  exercise  in  long-term  planning.  In  the  erstwhile 
Baroda  State,  the  late  Sayaji  Rao  Gaekwad  arranged  for  a  law  to  be 
enacted  whereby  the  owners  of  lands  abutting  roads  were  required  to 
plant  trees  between  their  land  and  the  road.  It  is  this  kind  of  long-term 
view  that  I  have  in  mind. 

Our  roads  have  to  take  into  account  the  type  of  present  and  future 
vehicular  patterns  and,  most  important,  local  ecology.  In  hilly  areas, 
road-laying  must  not  spell  deforestation.  Soil  conservation  and 
protection  of  side-slopes  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  road-laying.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  National  Highways  Act, 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  passage  from  Hilaire  Belloc  which  my  friend  Shri 
O.V.  Alagesan,  the  then  Deputy  Minister  for  Railways  and  Transport 
quoted  while  moving  the  Bill  in  the  Rajya  Sabha:  “Not  only  is  the 
Road  one  of  the  great  human  institutions  because  it  is  fundamental  to 
social  existence,  but  also  because  its  varied  effect  appears  in  every 
department  of  the  State.  It  is  the  Road  which  determines  the  sites  of 
many  cities  and  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  all.  It  is  the  Road 
which  controls  the  development  of  strategies  and  fixes  the  sites  of 
battles.  It  is  the  Road  which  gives  its  framework  to  all  economic 
development.  It  is  the  Road  which  is  the  channel  of  all  trade  and,  what 
is  more  important,  of  all  ideas.  In  its  most  humble  function  it  is  a 
necessary  guide  without  which  progress  from  place  to  place  would  be  a 
ceaseless  experiment;  it  is  a  sustenance  without  which  organised 
society  would  be  impossible;  thus  and  with  those  other  characters  I 
have  mentioned,  the  Road  moves  and  controls  all  history.” 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  congratulate  the  engineers  of  our  country 

who  have  striven  to  work  hard  for  the  development  of  the  road  system. 
Theirs  is  a  time-honoured  calling  in  the  service  of  an  ancient  tradition 
in  India.  I  would  appeal  to  them  to  continue  their  strivings  so  that 
National  Highways  remain  our  pride. 


Mobilization  of  Savings 


During  the  last  twenty-four  years  of  its  existence,  the  Unit  Trust 
of  India  has  grown  into  an  important  financial  institution  of  the 
country.  Karnataka  has  been  steadily  growing  as  an  important 
industrial  centre  ever  since  the  lead  given  by  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya  and 
it  is  but  appropriate  that  they  have  their  own  office  in  Bangalore. 

The  Gross  Domestic  Product  (G.D.P.)  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  a  year  in  the  last  seven  years  as  against  the  previous  long-term 
trend  growth  rate  of  3.5  per  cent.  The  revised  index  of  industrial 
production  (Base  1980-81  =  100)  has  shown. a  growth  rate  of  around 
8-9  per  cent  per  year  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  Seventh  Five  Year 
Plan.  The  growth  of  industrial  production  for  the  period  April- 
October,  1986  is  estimated  to  be  around  7-8  per  cent.  We  have  been 
following  a  liberal  industrial  policy  for  encouraging  expansion  of 
capacity  and  production  and  improvements  in  industrial  productivity. 
The  schemes  of  broad-banding  of  industrial  licensing  and  capacity 
re-endorsement  have  created  a  new  industrial  environment  for  rapid 
growth.  For  achieving  our  national  objectives  of  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  and  building  a  modern  and  self-reliant 
economy,  the  tempo  of  industrial  growth  has  to  be  sustained.  Thanks 
to  the  conscious  policy  of  the  Government,  our  country  has  been  able 
to  achieve  high  levels  of  domestic  savings  of  about  22-23  per  cent  of 
the  Gross  Domestic  Product  during  the  past  several  years.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  Gross  Domestic  Savings  comes  from  the  household 
sector.  At  present,  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  savings  is  invested  in 
corporate  securities  and  Units  of  the  U.T.I.  This  points  to  a 
tremendous  scope  for  growth  and  diversification.  Various  institutions 
and  agencies  operating  in  the  capital  market  should  make  speical 
efforts  for  popularising  investments  in  industrial  and  financial  secur¬ 
ities  for  more  efficient  utilisation  of  the  savings  and  for  developing  an 
active  and  growing  capital  market. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  Indian  Capital  market  has  achieved 
substantial  growth  and  dynamism.  The  value  of  the  approvals  for 
capital  issues  under  the  Capital  Issues  (Control)  Act,  1947  has 
increased  from  Rs.  511  crore  in  1980-81  to  Rs.  3,695  crore  in  1985-86 
and  to  Rs.  5,070  crore  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current 
financial  year.  The  stock  markets  have  also  shown  remarkable 
buoyancy  during  the  last  few  years.  These  developments  are  mainly 
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due  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  for  fostering  rapid 
economic  growth  and  for  creating  an  excellent  climate  for  industrial 
investment.  The  buoyancy  in  the  primary  or  the  new  issue  market  and 
the  secondary  market  for  securities  augurs  well  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industrial  sector  and  the  Capital  market  of  the  country. 

The  U.T.I.  was  set  up  in  1963  for  mobilising  the  savings  of  the 
community  and  for  channelising  them  into  productive  investments. 
This  important  objective  was  to  be  achieved  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  middle  and  lower  income  groups  to  acquire 
financial  instruments  representing  ownership  in  industrial  securities. 
The  performance  of  the  U.T.I.  over  the  years  has  been  quite 
impressive.  The  sale  of  Units  under  various  schemes  of  the  Trust  have 
increased  from  Rs.  19  crore  in  1964-65  to  Rs.  157  crore  in  1981-82 
and  to  Rs.  892  crore  in  1985-86.  Similarly,  the  investible  funds  of  the 
U.T.I.  have  increased  from  Rs.  25  crore  in  1964-65  to  Rs.  679  crore 
in  1981-82  and  Rs.  3,218  crore  in  1985-86.  Such  a  rapid  growth  has 
been  possible  on  account  of  the  effective  marketing  strategy  adopted 
by  the  Trust  in  mobilising  the  savings  of  the  community. 

The  U.T.I.  has  made  special  efforts  during  the  last  year  to  diversify 
into  the  setting-up  of  specialised  Mutual  Funds  for  the  Indian  investors 
as  well  as  for  the  investors  from  abroad.  The  ‘Mastershares’  worth 
Rs.  50  crore  offered  by  the  Mutual  Fund  of  the  U.T.I.  in  September 
1986  received  very  encouraging  response  from  the  investors  to  the 
extent  of  Rs.  158  crore.  The  Mutual  Fund  will  provide  a  channel  for 
small  investors  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  the  corporate  sector.  It 
should  be  the  endeavour  of  the  U.T.I.  to  provide  maximum  return  on 
capital  invested  to  the  Unit-holders  by  way  of  capital  appreciation  and 
dividends.  The  ‘India  Fund’  floated  by  the  U.T.I.  and  the  Merrill 
Lynch  Capital  Markets  in  July,  1986  has  enabled  non-resident  Indians 
and  other  residents  outside  India  to  invest  in  the  Securities  Market  of 
India.  The  Fund  has  established  an  important  link  between  the 
international  capital  markets  and  our  own. 

The  various  public  financial  and  investment  institutions  in  the 
country  have  a  great  responsibility  in  the  promotion  and  further 
development  of  the  industrial  sector  of  the  country.  Investment 
institutions  like  U.T.I.  have  been  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
Indian  Stock  Exchanges.  They  should  broad-base  their  activities  and 
operations  on  all  the  15  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  country.  I  also  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  upon  the  U.T.I.  to  extend  their  activities  on  a 
large  scale  to  the  semi-urban  and  rural  areas  to  mobilise  the  savings  of 
the  household  sector.  The  schemes  of  the  U.T.I.  should  increasingly 
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have  a  rural  thrust.  The  U.T.I.  should  constantly  strive  to  improve  its 
performance  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  its  investors.  They  should 
also  be  sensitive  to  the  structural  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  our 
financial  markets.  The  coming  years  would  see  more  unit  schemes  like 
the  one  to  be  offered  by  S.B.I.  There  is  also  the  shift  in  the  investor 
preference  from  fixed-income  instruments  to  growth-oriented 
schemes.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  U.T.I.  should,  therefore,  be 
more  efficient  and  better  services  to  the  growing  family  of  Unit- 
holders. 

The  separate  Board  to  be  set  up  for  the  regulation  and  orderly 
functioning  of  the  Stock  Exchanges  and  the  securities  industry  will 
promote  the  further  development  of  the  Capital  Market  on  sound 
lines.  The  Board  would  also  protect  the  rights  of  the  investors  and 
thereby  improve  the  confidence  of  the  investors  in  the  Capital  Market. 
The  proposal  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  holding  period  of 
shares  from  36  months  to  12  months  to  qualify  for  the  concessional 
treatment  allowed  for  long  term  capital  gains  on  transfer  of  shares  will 
benefit  a  large  number  of  investors  and  also  improve  the  availability  of 
floating  stock  in  the  Stock  Exchanges.  The  investment  institutions  like 
the  U.T.I.  will  also  benefit  as  a  result  of  the  above  proposal.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  tax  free  bonds  now  issued  by  Public  Sector  companies  may 
be  allowed  to  be  issued  by  the  U.T.I.  also  as  one  of  the  U.T.I. 
schemes.  The  liquidity  that  the  Units  enjoy  may  offer  further 
encouragement  for  such  investments. 

I  tend  to  be  optimistic  about  the  future.  I  am  of  the  view  that 
appropriate  saving  schemes  at  the  door  step  of  the  people  will  help 
garner  idle  money  for  national  development.  The  U.T.I.  has  proved 
its  capacity  to  do  this  task.  I  am  sure  it  will  come  up  with  many 
innovative  schemes  to  suit  every  kind  of  investor  and  thus  help  the 
Capital  Market  to  grow  fast  in  the  country. 
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Focus  on  Scientific  Education 


This  institute  today  enters  the  25th  year  of  its  existence.  While 
institutions  generally  celebrate  their  Silver  Jubilee  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  25th  year,  the  IIT,  Kanpur  purposes  to  celebrate  the  Silver  Jubilee 
for  a  whole  year,  i.e. ,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  25th  year  of 
its  existence. 

Before  Independence,  India  had  only  one  such  Institute  namely,  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Science  at  Bangalore.  The  number  of  technical 
institutions  admitting  candidates  for  professional  courses  in  the  area  of 
engineering  and  technology  was  only  about  a  dozen.  As  a  result  of  the 
calculated  steps  taken  during  the  successive  Five  Year  Plans  after 
Independence,  a  very  large  number  of  institutions,  at  all  levels,  like 
undergraduate,  postgraduate  and  diploma,  have  sprung  up  to  meet 
almost  the  total  needs  of  the  country.  The  credit  for  instilling  a  scientific 
culture  in  somewhat  medieval  society  that  India  was  at  the  time  of 
Independence,  should  go  to  the  great  statesman  Pandit  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  India.  Based  on  the  Sarkar  Committee 
report,  Institutes  of  Technology,  beginning  with  IIT,  Kharagpur  were 
established  and  given  special  status  as  institutions  of  national  impor¬ 
tance.  The  aim  was  to  create  a  number  of  institutions  to  assist  specifically 
in  the  realms  of  higher  scientific  and  technical  education .  Of  the  five  such 
Institutions  that  were  established,  the  IIT,  Kanpur  is  one.  During  the  last 
25  years  IIT,  Kanpur  has  established  a  very  sound  reputation  for  inno¬ 
vative  higher  scientific  and  technological  activity. 

Parliament  which  created  Institutes  of  Technology,  had  set  definite 
objectives  for  them.  The  Institutes  were  to  be  first  class  Institutions  of 
modern  learning  and  research;  they  were  to  impart  education  and  add  to 
the  existing  knowledge;  they  were  to  give  to  the  Nation  not  only  well 
educated  young  people  but  also  visible  fruits  of  all  their  efforts.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  IITs  have,  by  and  large,  fulfilled  these  objectives. 
Today  they  represent  together  what  is  among  the  best  in  the  country  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  in  part  due  to  the 
inputs  from  the  Government- — both  physical  and  financial.  But  I  feel 
that  there  is  something  more,  something  without  which  the  best  in  the 
people,  at  all  levels,  cannot  come  out.  The  IITs,  each  with  its  different 
specialization,  have  contributed  a  wide  spectrum  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  to  the  country.  Had  the  Government  set  a  uniform  pattern  to  all 
the  five  IITs,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  ever  achieved  the  prestige 
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and  the  position  which  they  now  occupy.  In  this  connection,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  the  appointment  of  a  Review  Committee  by  the  President  of 
India  who  is  also  the  Visitor  to  all  the  five  IITs.  I  hope  the  Committee 
would,  while  reviewing  the  past,  lay  sufficient  emphasis  on  the  different 
specializations,  the  diverse  character  complexions  and  functional  notes 
of  these  institutes. 

There  is  a  strong  criticism  of  the  higher  institutions  of  science  and 
technology  that  they  live  in  ivory  towers  and  isolate  themselves  from  the 
mainstream  of  national  life.  This  criticism,  in  my  opinion,  may  equally 
apply  to  those  in  business  and  industry  who  do  not  submit  their  problems 
for  solution  to  the  Institutes  of  science  and  technology  within  the  country 
but  prefer  all  the  time  to  import  the  latest  technology  from  abroad.  While 
in  other  countries  there  is  a  closer  collaboration  between  the  industry  and 
research  there  is  hardly  any  such  mutual  approach  in  our  country.  Unless 
Institutions  of  science  and  research  are  approached  by  the  industry  to 
solve  their  technical  problems  the  research  institutions  will  have  no 
opportunity  to  address  themselves  to  such  problems.  When  one  sees  that 
many  of  our  young  scientists  and  technicians  who  go  abroad  are  able  to 
make  substantial  contribution  to  the  solution  of  industrial  problems  of 
those  countries,  I  wonder  why  it  should  be  difficult  for  our  people  to  do 
the  same  within  the  country.  I  am  glad  that  this  aspect  is  slowly  being  rea¬ 
lised  by  industries  both  in  the  public  and  the  private  sectors.  I  know  of  the 
contribution  which  the  IIT,  Kanpur  has  made  in  our  Defence  effort  by 
collaborating  effectively  with  various  projects  that  are  of  immediate 
relevance  to  us.  I  am  also  aware  that  the  Institute  has  widened  its 
activities  in  certain  new  areas  of  emerging  technology,  such  as,  computer 
science,  material  sciences  etc.  I  note  that  recently  national  and 
international  conferences  on  “Laser  Applications”  and  “Hyperfine 
Interaction”  took  place  in  the  premises  of  the  Institute.  I  am  happy  to 
note  the  ambitious  programme  set  out  for  the  year  ahead  as  part  of  the 
IIT,  Kanpur’s  Silver  Jubilee  activities.  National  symposia  on  “Ideolo¬ 
gies  and  Achievements  in  post-independent  India”,  “Science  and 
Technology  including  Science  and  Technology  Policy”,  “Socio-political 
and  economic  sectors”  are  planned. 

India  missed  the  first  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  18th  century  by 
reason  of  internal  strife,  foreign  aggression  and  eventually  foreign  rule. 
She  could  not  participate  in  the  Industrial  Revolution  that  overtook  the 
world.  The  world  is  now  in  the  grip  of  yet  another  revolution  ushering  the 
electronic  age.  But  today,  India  is  better  placed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  progress  achieved  in  the  world.  She  has  the  awareness,  the  tools,  the 
structure  and  the  manpower.  She  has  to  define  what  she  wants  out  of  this 
new  scientific  explosion.  Science  and  Technology  Policy  planning  should 
be  undertaken  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  convert  the  technological 
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development  for  the  preservation  of  society  and  not  for  its  destruction .  In 
developed  countries  the  robot  is  displacing  the  human  hands.  Industrial 
establishments  in  countries  with  shortage  of  manpower  are  resorting  to 
robotics  more  and  more.  This  new  technology  which  basically  arose  out 
of  economic  factors ,  today  represents  the  height  of  human  ingenuity  and 
intellect.  Though  robotics  as  such  cannot  blindly  be  adopted  in  our 
country,  where  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  under-employment  is 
acute,  it  should  not  be  neglected  particularly  in  areas  where  human  hands 
cannot  be  employed.  India  must  enter  such  new  technologies  at  the 
earliest  if  she  is  not  to  miss  the  current  industrial  revolution. 

I  have  set  out  only  a  few  examples  of  what  the  Kanpur  IIT  can  do  and 
it  proposes  to  do  during  the  Silver  Jubilee  Year.  There  are  several  other 
areas  where  the  IIT  can,  with  all  its  competence  and  expertise,  expand. 
The  architect  of  India’s  economic  development,  Pandit  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  used  to  say  that  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  technology 
are  the  temples  of  modern  times.  I  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  IIT 
Kanpur  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  modern  temple  of  learning  and  I  trust,  the 
IIT  will  abound  with  many  more  pilgrims. 


IIT:  Symbol  of  Technological  Progress 


The  credit  for  transforming  a  medieval  India  that  it  was  at  the 
time  of  Independence  into  a  modern  scientific  country  goes  to  the 
illustrious  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Shrimati 
Indira  Gandhi  not  only  followed  Nehruji’s  footsteps,  but  also  accelerated 
the  pace  of  technological  development  of  the  country.  During  Indira 
Gandhi’s  tenure,  India  made  striking  progress  in  several  fields,  such 
as,  space  technology,  nuclear  science,  study  of  Antarctica  and  so  on. 
India  gained  a  high  reputation  among  the  developed  countries  for 
scientific  and  technological  progress  and  development.  Early  in  our 
developmental  efforts  we  saw  the  importance  of  scientific  and 
technological  progress  and  the  Indian  Institutes  of  Technology  came  to 
be  established  as  the  fountain-heads  of  such  progress.  The  Institutes 
were  set  up  to  offer  instructions  in  applied  sciences  and  engineering  at 
a  level  comparable  to  the  very  best  in  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  note 
that  the  Institutes  have  fulfilled  this  promise  and  that  the  instruction 
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offered  at  this  Institute  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  Indeed  you  have 
gone  beyond  this  goal  and  set  yourselves  yet  other  goals,  to  provide 
academic  leadership  to  modernize  our  industry,  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  the  deprived  in  the  rural  areas  and  be  in  the  forefront 
of  discovery,  innovation  and  application. 

My  dear  young  friends  who  are  receiving  their  well  earned  degrees 
today  must  feel  proud  of  graduating  from  such  a  great  institution.  You 
will  now  be  going  forth  into  the  world  of  real  life  and  must  already  be 
chafing  anxiously,  eagerly,  to  make  your  mark,  to  contribute  your  very 
best  to  society.  You  are,  indeed,  the  cream  of  our  society  and  you  will 
be  in  demand  not  only  in  our  country  but  in  the  farthest  corners  of  this 
globe.  Material  rewards  and  honours  await  you  and  all  of  you  have 
our  very  best  wishes  for  your  future.  You  also  know,  as  we  all  do,  that 
every  badge  of  privilege  has  its  obligations;  material  rewards  and 
honours  alone  do  not  fulfil  or  meet  our  aspirations;  indeed  the  more 
we  have  of  these,  the  more  we  seek  them,  as  if  every  cup  we  drink 
should  increase  the  thirst.  The  youth  are  always  full  of  ideals  and  you 
are  no  exception.  Whatever  job  or  task  awaits  you  and  wherever  you 
are,  you  should  strive  to  achieve  excellence  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
rewards  but  for  your  own  soul  satisfaction.  Man  cannot  live  without 
bread  nor  can  he  live  with  bread  alone  like  an  animal.  He  should  earn 
satisfaction  from  work  well  done  and  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men. 

We  live  in  an  exciting  world  of  new  discovery  and  new  knowledge. 
Alvin  Toffler  states  that  prior  to  A.D.  1500,  when  the  printing  press 
was  discovered,  Europe  was  producing  at  a  most  optimistic  estimate 
1,000  titles  per  year  and  that  by  1950,  Europe  was  producing  1,20,000 
titles  a  year.  What  once  took  a  century,  could  now  be  completed  in 
seven  and  half  months.  And  he  adds,  that  by  the  mid-sixties,  the 
output  of  books  on  a  world  scale,  Europe  included,  approached  the 
prodigious  figure  of  1,000  titles  per  day.  He  gives  other  data  as  well, 
such  as,  number  of  scientific  journals  and  articles  doubling  every 
fifteen  years  and  on  a  world-wide  basis,  scientific  and  technical 
literature  mounting  at  a  rate  of  some  60  million  pages  a  year. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  Erasmus  in  modern  times  who  knows  most 
of  what  is  written.  Nor  is  there  the  need  to  be  one.  It  is  more  important 
to  know  how  to  learn  than  to  be  a  store-house  of  knowledge.  Modern 
technology — the  computers,  the  satellites  and  audio-visual  technolo¬ 
gies  are  making  knowledge  accessible  to  men  and  women  everywhere 
with  amazing  speed  and  quantities.  What  we  need  is  the  ability  to 
choose,  to  make  the  right  choice  of  knowledge  and  to  use  that 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  choice  is  ever  becoming 
wider  and  in  the  absence  of  skills  and  values  to  guide  us,  we  may 
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become  perplexed  and  paralysed  or  worse  still  unproductively  active  in 
a  directionless  motion. 

Technological  progress  has  to  be  founded  on  values  which  provide 
direction  to  the  progress.  It  is  even  .more  founded  on  skills  and 
competence  needed  for  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Looking  at  the  various  activities  of  your  Institute,  one  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  their  range  and  depth.  Your  concern  for  the  rural 
poor  is  evident  in  several  of  your  research  activities.  Your  involvement 
in  the  frontiers  of  modern  knowledge  is  equally  evident.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  in  the  Sixth  Plan  you  have  chosen  to  work  in  such  thrust 
areas  as  Bio-conversion  and  Bio-technology,  Micro-electronics  Techno¬ 
logy,  Atmospheric  Sciences,  Laser  Technology  Research  Programme, 
Microprocessor  Application  Programme,  Fibre  Optics  and  Optical 
Communication.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  the  coming  Seventh  Plan 
you  propose  to  take  up  Ocean  Technology,  Robotics,  Wind  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Educational  Technology,  among  others.  I  am  sure  that  with 
the  dedicated  work  of  the  faculty  and  students,  you  will  be  second  to 
none  in  generation  and  transmission  of  knowledge.  Your  programmes 
of  consultancy  and  links  with  industry,  inter-disciplinary  centres  and 
special  concern  for  rural  development  all  ensure  that  extension  is  as 
important  to  you  as  teaching  or  research. 

Repetitive  import  of  technology  has  caused  great  harm  to  the 
scientific  development  of  the  country.  Import  of  basic  technology  is 
unavoidable  since  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  money  and  energy  to  rediscover 
known  developments  in  the  world.  However,  it  is  important  to  acquire 
current  technology  and  make  innovations  and  adaptations  so  that  we 
may  not  be  obliged  to  import  every  later  development  on  the  imported 
technology.  Post-war  Japan  offers  the  best  example  of  a  country  which 
acquired  technology  from  developed  countries,  made  innovations 
thereon  and  even  sold  them  to  the  very  countries  from  which  they  had 
originally  acquired  the  technology.  India  does  not  lack  the  scientific 
talent  to  emulate  Japan.  It  only  lacks  the  industrial  backing  for  such 
work.  Unless  the  industry  projects  its  problems  to  the  institutions  carry¬ 
ing  on  research,  the  latter  will  have  to  operate  in  a  vacuum.  Greater 
interaction  between  industry  and  research  is,  therefore,  called  for  in 
the  interest  of  not  only  of  these  two  branches  but  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  country.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
what  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  in  his  autobiography:  “India 
with  all  her  poverty  and  degradation  had  enough  nobility  and 
greatness  about  her....  She  had  witnessed  days  of  glory  and  of  decay 
and  suffered  humiliation  and  terrible  sorrow,  and  seen  many  a  strange 
sight;  but  throughout  her  long  journey  she  had  clung  to  her 
immemorial  culture,  drawn  strength  and  vitality  from  it,  and  shared  it 
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with  other  lands....  She  had  never  wholly  forgotten  the  inspiration  that 
some  of  the  wisest  of  her  children,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  had  given 
her  in  the  Upanishads.  They  had  demanded  not  a  personal  relief  from 
suffering  in  the  present,  or  a  place  in  a  paradise  to  come,  but  light  and 
understanding;  ‘Lead  me  from  the  unreal  to  the  real,  lead  me  from 
darkness  to  light,  lead  me  from  death  to  immortality.’  ” 

Asato  mam  sadgamaya 
Tamaso  mam  jyotirgamaya 
Mrityormam  amritam  gamaya 

Let  us  resolve  to  strive  our  utmost  to  build  the  India  of  the  future, 
united,  prosperous,  free  and  immortal — the  eternal  Light  of  Asia. 


Scientific  Research  for  Social  Needs 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  evening  to  take  part  in  the  Platinum 
Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science.  My  pleasure  in 
associating  myself  with  a  memorable  milestone  in  the  life  of  this 
premier  scientific  institution  is  greater  when  I  reflect  on  the  illustrious 
men  of  science  who  have  lived  and  worked  here  and  made  lasting 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  science  during  the  last  75  years.  The 
names  of  several  outstanding  personalities  of  Indian  Science  such  as 
Dr.  Homi  Bhabha,  Dr.  Harish  Chandra,  Dr.  V.Subrahmanyam,  Prof. 
M.S.  Thacker,  Prof.  Bhagavantam,  Prof.  Satish  Dhawan  and  Dr. 
Brahm  Prakash  come  immediately  to  the  mind.  However,  the  name 
which  dominates  one’s  thought  is,  of  course,  that  of  Prof. 
C.V.  Raman,  that  towering  scientific  aristocrat  whose  outstanding 
contributions  in  so  many  areas  of  physics  have  become  beacons  of 
scientific  thought  and  brought  permanent  glory  to  Indian  Science.  To 
most  people,  Raman’s  name  represents  the  high  watermark  of  Indian 
scientific  endeavour.  What  is  more,  it  also  represents  an  intellectual 
standard  which  grows  and  blooms  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
such  as  this  one.  This  aristocracy  based  on  intellectural  eminence  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  crass  forms  of  elitism  based  on 
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power,  pelf  and  patronage.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  pursuit  of  higher 
knowledge  must  be  conducted  in  an  environment  that  is  insulated  in  a 
fair  measure  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  market  place — evan  as 
the  ancient  seers  sought  the  lofty  peaks  or  the  lonely  forests  far  from 
the  madding  crowd  for  their  intellectual  pursuits  from  which  sprang 
the  purest  and  noblest  of  human  thoughts.  The  Indian  Institute  of 
Science  has  indeed  been  such  a  lofty  peak  where  scientific  eminence 
has  flourished  over  these  last  seven  decades.  It  is  with  great  joy, 
therefore,  that  I  convey  my  warm  felicitations  to  all  members  of  this 
great  seat  of  learning  on  the  occasion  of  its  Platinum  Jubilee 
Celebrations. 

On  this  happy  occasion  which  marks  a  long  and  glorious  career  of 
the  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  its 
beginnings  and  to  the  tremendous  vision  of  its  founder,  Jamsetji 
Nusserwanji  Tata.  What  a  remarkable  man  he  was.  He  was  no  doubt  a 
captain  of  industry  and  a  patron  of  learning,  as  the  memorial  to  the 
Founder  describes  him  somewhat  modestly.  He  was  also  a  great 
visionary  who  perceived  the  benefits  of  advanced  research  in  science, 
arts  and  industries  in  an  age  when  it  was  not  clear  to  most  as  to  what 
the  destiny  of  this  nation  was.  To  have  envisioned  in  the  year  1898  that 
science  would  be  the  key  to  the  progress  of  the  Indian  nation  and  made 
a  most  munificent  endowment  from  his  assets  needed  not  only  great 
courage  but  even  greater  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  his  countrymen 
to  scale  the  heights  of  modern  science  which  were  then  being 
conquered  only  in  the  countries  of  the  western  world.  Jamsetji  Tata 
should  surely  have  had  a  perception  of  the  independent  political  future 
of  this  country  even  in  those  uncertain  days  of  Lord  Curzon.  A  man  of 
such  sagacity  who  ushered  in  the  age  of  industry  in  India  and  foresaw 
the  role  of  science  in  the  Indian  society  could  hardly  have  missed  the 
importance  of  political  freedom  to  the  flourishing  of  intellectual 
thought.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  far  reaching  act  of  Jamsetji  Tata  in 
founding  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  formally  in  the  year  1909  is  a 
symbol  of  his  abiding  faith  in  his  countrymen  and  their  tryst  with 
destiny.  I  join  all  of  you  who  have  assembled  here  in  saluting  this  great 
son  of  India. 

The  Founder  clearly  defined  the  objective  in  establishing  this 
Institute.  The  Institute  was  to  be  “devoted  to  experimental  science  and 
was  to  aim  at  training  students  in  experimental  methods,  carrying  on 
original  research  and  discharging  the  functions  of  an  accepted  authority 
and  referee  on  all  scientific  problems  within  its  own  domain.” 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  social  relevance  of  scientific  research 
does  not  find  a  specific  mention .  W as  this  deliberate  or  a  casual  omission? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  the  great  pioneer  of  technology  who  launched 
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India  into  the  modern  Steel  Age  did  not  appreciate  the  significance  of 
scientific  research  for  the  generation  of  wealth,  creation  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  life  of  the  people?  No, 
that  does  not  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  facts.  If  the  intention  was  to 
promote  science  in  an  esoteric  sense  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  the 
society  around,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  very  first  departments  of  teaching 
and  research  organised  at  this  Institute  in  the  year  1911  would  have 
been  Electrical  Technology  and  General  and  Applied  Chemistry.  We 
are,  therefore,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Founder  was  merely 
avoiding  the  emphasis  on  the  obvious — surely,  an  admirable  trait  of 
scientific  precision. 

This  question  of  social  relevance  of  scientific  research  and  the 
arguments  between  the  protagonists  of  basic  research  and  applied 
research  will,  I  suspect,  continue  unabated  in  the  corridors  of 
universities,  academic  institutes  and  even  occasionally  the  administra¬ 
tive  wings  of  the  Government.  Nor  are  these  arguments  peculiar  to 
this  country.  The  question  bothered  Lord  Rutherford  when  he  faced 
the  problem  of  reconstruction  of  the  great  Cavendish  laboratory  after 
the  First  World  War.  It  bothered  Kapitza  when  he  debated  the  role  of 
science,  the  Party  and  the  State  with  the  Soviet  authorities.  It 
continues  to  concern  scientists  in  America  and  other  countries  since  the 
Second  World  War.  In  fact,  the  direction  that  Indian  science  should 
take,  seems  to  have  bothered  Lord  Rutherford  even  more  when 
he  prepared  an  address  in  1937  for  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the  Indian 
Science  Congress.  Unfortunately,  Rutherford  did  not  live  to  deliver 
this  speech  which  was  read  by  Sir  James  Jeans  posthumously.  The 
prescription  which  Rutherford  recommended  for  Indian  science  in 
1937  seems  most  prophetic.  He  wrote,  “It  is  clear  that  any  system  of 
organised  research  must  have  regard  to  the  economic  structure  of  the 
country.  One  essential  feature  at  once  stands  out:  That  India  is  mainly 
an  agricultural  country  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  her  people  gain 

their  living  from  the  land . Research  on  food  stuffs  has  a  primary 

claim  on  India’s  attention.”  Rutherford  also  stressed  the  importance 
for  India  of  research  on  Radio  Communications  to  span  her  vast 
distances.  How  prophetic  of  Rutherford  to  have  foreseen  that  the 
greatest  impact  of  Indian  science  on  the  society  would  be  on  the  food 
front!  It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  justifiable  pride  that  the  Indian 
scientist  today  claims  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the  banishment  of 
the  spectre  of  famine  in  spite  of  recurring  droughts  and  other  natural 
calamities.  It  is  even  more  interesting  to  note  that  the  Indian  Institute 
of  Science  anticipated  in  1909  what  Rutherford  prescribed  in  1937 
Chemistry  which  contributed  to  fertilisers,  pesticides  and  seeds  on 
the  food  front  as  well  as  the  electrical  technology  which  brought 
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about  a  veritable  revolution  in  communications  were  emphsised  at  this 
Institute  right  at  its  inception.  Surely,  one  could  not  ask  for  a  more 
positive  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  Founder  to  relate  scientific 
research  to  social  needs. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  began  with  a 
qualitatively  different  charter  from  the  other  institutes  of  national 
importance.  This  institute,  created  essentially  as  a  post-graduate 
institution  devoted  to  research  and  training  in  research,  had  in  course 
of  time  to  take  up  the  additional  responsibility  of  teaching  younger 
students  and  also  of  conducting  extension  programmes  through 
industrial  consultancy.  I  also  notice  that  the  Institute  has  paid 
increasing  attention  to  continuing  education  programmes  and  to  the 
application  of  science  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  people  of  rural 
areas.  All  these  activities  will  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affinity  between 
this  Institute  and  its  social  surroundings.  While  the  benefits  of 
intellectual  elitism,  that  I  referred  to  earlier,  must  be  pies£rved  by  the 
integrity  of  the  academic  environment  of  the  Institute,  it  is  important 
at  the  same  time  to  ensure  that  the  students  and  research  scholars  do 
not  at  any  time  lose  their  contact  with  the  realities  of  the  emerging 
society  around  them.  This  is  important  not  merely  because  the  science 
and  technology  generated  in  these  laboratories,  must  answer  the 
problems  thrown  up  by  the  evolving  society  around,  but  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  only  from  such  seats  of  higher  learning  can  an 
enlightened  brand  of  scientific  and  social  leadership  emerge.  In  fact, 
Rutherford  had  foreseen  this  role  of  the  Indian  Universities  quite 
clearly.  He  went  on  to  state  in  his  address:  “It  is  imperative  that  the 
Universities  of  India  should  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  give  sound 
theoretical  and  practical  instructions  in  the  various  branches  of  science 
but,  what  is  more  difficult  is,  selecting  from  the  main  body  of  scientific 
students,  those  who  are  to  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  research.  It  is 
from  this  relatively  small  group  that  we  may  expect  to  obtain  the 
future  leaders  of  research  both  for  the  Universities  and  for  the  general 
research  organizations.”  Measured  by  the  yardstick  of  Rutherford  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Science  has  produced  not  only  outstanding  science 
but  also  eminent  leaders  of  science.  I  convey  my  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  to  all  the  teachers  and  students  of  this  pioneering  Institute  who 
have  made  this  possible. 

I  am  certain  that  the  learned  body  of  scientific  research  workers  at 
this  Institute  are  concerned  over  these  basic  questions  related  to  the 
role  of  science  and  its  place  in  Society.  While  the  role  of  science  in 
transforming  the  economic  scene  is  obvious,  by  now  to  everyone,  its 
role  in  governing,  conditioning  and  modifying  the  intellectual  attitudes 
is  not  so  well  appreciated.  Even  as  has  been  foreseen  in  the  Scientific 
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Policy  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  benefits  of  science 
must  go  beyond  the  working  of  economic  miracles.  The  benefits  of 
science  should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  unfolding  universe 
in  all  its  magnificence.  This,  in  turn,  will  convert  the  committed,  the 
curious  and  the  brilliant  amongst  us,  to  look  to  science  as  a  way  of  life, 
as  a  path  to  enlightenment.  For  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  knowledge  is 
all.  True  science  is  the  opposite  of  dogma.  There  is  no  end  in  science. 
No  final  conclusions.  No  last  word.  All  ideas  are  at  best  tentative  and 
halting  approximations.  Science  must,  therefore,  be  pursued  un¬ 
ceasingly  and  at  all  times.  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  better  intellectual 
environment  or  a  more  conducive  atmosphere  for  such  pursuit  than 
this  Institute  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Bangalore. 

The  Indian  Institute  of  Science  has  always  been  a  shining  beacon  for 
those  seeking  knowledge  in  science  and  engineering  in  this  country. 
Initially,  it  was  the  only  beacon.  In  independent  India,  there  are  more 
beacons;  but  the  beacon  of  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science  continues  to 
shine  undiminished,  inspiring  and  encouraging  hundreds  of  brilliant 
minds  set  firmly  on  the  road  to  scientific  knowledge  and  wisdom.  I 
wish  this  community  of  scientists  and  engineers  well.  May  their 
contributions  increase  and  their  pursuits  be  rewarded.  For  in  them,  I 
see  the  future  of  a  prosperous  and  enlightened  India  and  indeed,  the 
world. 


Science  for  Society 


The  university  of  Roorkee  is  one  of  the  outstanding  centres  of 
engineering  education  in  the  country  and  has  produced  a  large  number 
of  engineers  and  technologists  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
India  and  abroad.  To  my  young  friends  who  have  received  their 
degrees,  diplomas  and  awards  today,  I  offer  my  warmest  felicitations 
and  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and  satisfying  career.  I  am  sure,  that 
you  will  carry  forward  the  torch  of  dedication  and  devotion  to  duty  in 
whatever  fields  of  activity  you  may  be  involved  and  bring  more  glory 
to  your  Alma  Mater. 

We  are  barely  a  decade  and  a  half  from  the  year  2000  AD.  You,  who 
are  graduating  today,  will  spend  most  of  your  working  life  in  the  21st 
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century.  You  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  new  experience  and  the 
life  before  you  would  be  full  of  untold  opportunities  as  well  as 
unexpected  challenges.  Your  success  or  failure  will  depend  entirely  on 
your  self-confidence,  firm  determination  and  hard  work  informed  by 
honesty  and  sincerity.  Shakespeare  said:  “In  the  disproof  of  chance 
lies  the  true  proof  of  Man.”  I  am  sure,  you  will  be  Man  enough  to 
fashion  your  path,  pursue  it  diligently  and  achieve  success  for 
yourselves  and  glory  to  the  nation. 

The  human  race  is  at  a  crossroads  in  its  history.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  with  ever  expanding  consumption,  the  decreas¬ 
ing  natural  resources,  the  widespread  pollution  of  the  environment 
and  the  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  people  as  well  as 
nations  and  the  insatiable  hunger,  for  more  and  more  sophisticated 
weapons  of  destruction  are  threatening  the  very  survival  of  man.  The 
issue  before  the  world  is  whether  we  are  going  to  harness  science  and 
technology  for  the  welfare  of  human  kind  or  the  destruction  thereof. 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  the  renowned  scientist  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  laureate 
said  in  his  speech  accepting  the  award,  “Recently  science  and  medicine 
have  been  regarded  by  some  as  anti-human  and  the  cause  of  many  of 
our  present  day  problems.  However,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
scientific  attitude  and  in  the  scientific  ethic  itself,  which  is  neither  pro 
nor  anti-human,  but  merely  expressive  of  truth  seeking.  It  is  the  ethic 
of  humans  which  determines  whether  the  work  of  scientists  will  be 
used  benevolently  or  malevolently  in  terms  of  future  generations.” 

The  industrial  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  major  forward  strides  in  the 
knowledge  of  science  and  technology,  altered  the  course  of  human 
history.  The  vast  natural  resources  of  the  world  have  since  been 
exploited  to  improve  the  living  standards  of  human  beings.  And  yet,  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  this  revolution  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing 
because  it  sowed  the  seeds  for  the  division  of  the  world  between  the 
industrially  developed  and  the  industrially  backward  societies.  It 
produced  vast  economic  disparities  between  man  and  man  and  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  are  still  struggling  to  overcome  the 
legacy  of  inequality  bequeathed  by  the  industrial  revolution  and 
colonisation. 

Human  society  today  is  witnessing  another  revolution — a 
technological  revolution  characterised  by  automation,  satellite  com¬ 
munication,  computerisation,  microprocessor  applications,  remote 
sensing  techniques  and  genetic  engineering.  What  promise  does  this 
technological  revolution  hold  for  the  future  of  our  race!  It  is  true  that 
modern  technology  is  still  a  monopoly  of  a  few  rich  countries.  What 
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prospects  does  it  hold  for  countries  that  are  newly  industrializing  or  are 
still  pre-industrial?  Will  this  new  revolution  be  used  to  reduce  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  of  the  world  or  help  the 
industrialized  nations  to  make  another  leap  forward.  The  basic 
question  is  whether  this  technological  revolution  will  unite  or  further 
separate  the  human  race — whether  the  progress  in  science  and 
technology  will  be  used  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  largest  number  or 
to  serve  the  selfish  ends  of  a  selected  few. 

The  current  military  expenditure  of  the  world  is  upward  of  seven 
hundred  billion  dollars  a  year — roughly  two  billion  dollars  per  day. 
The  daily  expenditure  on  armaments  would  suffice  to  finance  the  five 
year  development  plans  of  many  countries  of  the  world.  The  United 
Nations  expert  group  set  up  to  study  the  relationship  between 
development  and  disarmament  has  concluded  that  we  can  either  opt 
for  the  arms  race  or  for  a  more  sustainable  economic  and  political 
order,  but  we  cannot  do  both.  Improvement  of  the  international 
security  environment,  so  as  to  make  possible  substantial  reduction  in 
military  spending,  is  therefore  of  urgent  importance.  The  unity  and 
stability  of  the  modern  world  demands  a  new  world  order  wherein,  in 
the  words  of  the  great  poet  Rabindranath  Tagore,  “the  world  has  not 
been  broken  into  fragments  by  narrow  domestic  walls” — a  world  order 
based  on  freedom,  justice,  dignity  and  fair  play,  which  recognises  the 
common  destiny  of  the  entire  human  race. 

Nearly  thirty-eight  years  have  passed  since  India  achieved  Independ¬ 
ence  from  foreign  domination.  During  this  period  our  country  has 
taken  gigantic  strides  forward  in  almost  every  sphere  of  national 
endeavour.  The  successful  completion  of  several  multipurpose  river 
valley  projects,  self-sufficiency  in  food  production,  establishment  of  a 
network  of  heavy  industries — steel,  machine  tools,  fertilizers,  prime 
movers,  petro-chemicals  and  others,  considerable  augmentation  in 
electric  power  generation,  continuing  discovery  and  tapping  of  our  oil 
and  gas  resources,  and  the  spectacular  expansion  of  our  electronics 
industry,  are  achievements  of  which  we  can  justly  be  proud.  Although 
these  achievements  have  made  a  visible  impact  and  the  lot  of  the 
common  man  is  certainly  better  today  than  it  was  before  independ¬ 
ence,  our  gains  would  have  been  much  more  striking  and  significant 
had  we  succeeded  in  containing  the  growth  of  our  population.  We 
have  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Self-sufficiency  in  energy  production,  rural 
and  urban  housing,  provision  of  safe  drinking  water  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  our  transportation  facilities  and  eradication  of  poverty, 
malnutrition,  disease  and  unemployment  are  some  of  the  important 
tasks  ahead.  A  country  like  India  needs  to  have  a  dual  or  two-pronged 
strategy  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  technological  advancement.  It  is 
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necessary,  indeed  imperative,  for  us  to  strengthen  and  update  our 
science  and  technology  potential  so  as  to  enable  it  to  correspond  with 
the  latest  improvements  and  developments  in  different  spheres  in  the 
most  sophisticated  frontier  areas  of  science  and  technology.  It  is  no 
less  important  to  devote  sufficient  manpower,  time  and  effort  to 
provide  appropriate  ways  and  means  by  which  known  technology  can 
be  applied  and  used  to  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  our  teeming 
millions  living  particularly  in  rural  areas.  This  raises  the  critical 
question  of  the  nature  and  the  level  of  technology  for  rural  upliftment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  rural  transformation  requires  technology 
inputs,  but  the  technology  should  be  in  consonance  with  the  local 
resource  endowment  and  the  need  to  increase  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  use  of  local  resources  and  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
local  markets. 

The  destiny  of  our  nation  depends  on  the  development  of  our 
villages.  Mahatma  Gandhi  wrote  in  1936,  “If  the  village  perishes,  India 
will  perish  too.”  Universities  can  play  a  useful  role  in  rural  develop¬ 
ment  by  disseminating  scientific  and  technological  information 
through  extension  services  and  demonstration.  It  must  be  recognised 
that  numerous  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  promoting  rural 
development.  In  addition  to  social,  economic  and  educational  aspects, 
the  engineering  problems  themselves  may  be  quite  complex  and 
require  several  disciplines  to  come  together  to  evolve  workable 
solutions.  The  complexity  of  issues  relating  to  rural  development  poses 
an  intellectual  challenge  and  it  is  for  the  universities  to  respond  to  this 
challenge  in  a  positive  and  willing  manner.  That  will  be  one  way  of 
enhancing  the  social  relevance  of  higher  education. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  dwell  on  briefly  relates  to  interaction 
and  collaboration  between  technical  education  system  and  institutions 
and  the  sectors  and  enterprises  employing  technical  manpower.  In  the 
technologically  advanced  countries,  academic  institutions  and  produc¬ 
tion  establishments  work  in  a  close  partnership,  accepting  their 
individual  responsibility  in  specified  areas,  treating  technical  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  joint  effort  to  ensure  knowledge  and  skills  in  manpower, 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  technology  levels  in  the  economic 
sectors.  Sandwich  courses,  industry-sponsored  research  work,  highly 
developed  advisory  and  consultancy  services  at  grass  roots  level  are 
but  the  manifestation  of  this  co-operation.  Such  interaction  plays  an 
important  role  in  relating  the  education  institutions  to  the  real  world 
around  them.  One  of  the  primary  functions  of  a  university  is  to  serve 
as  a  centre  for  generation  and  development  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  and  providing  signals  of  emerging  problems  and 
proposing  a  set  of  alternatives  to  resolve  societal  difficulties.  The 
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generation  of  new  ideas  is  facilitated  if  it  is  evolved  against  the 
background  of  the  complex  forces  at  play  in  the  real  world.  The 
success  of  university-industry  interaction  depends  to  a  large  measure 
on  a  genuine  commitment  on  both  sides  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
individual  members  and  institutions  to  play  a  complementary  role  in 
areas  of  industrial  development.  In  India,  although  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  university-industry  interaction,  and  many  initiatives  have 
been  taken  by  both  sides  to  foster  such  interaction,  still  greater  effort 
is  required  to  make  the  co-operation  more  dynamic  and  relevant  to  the 
national  goal  of  self-reliance.  Absence  of  competition  both  from 
within  and  outside  the  country  has  dimmed  cost  consciousness  and  the 
urge  for  the  economy  and  efficiency  in  Industry.  The  sooner  the 
situation  is  rectified,  the  better  it  is  for  accelerated  economic 
development. 

Graduates  of  the  Year,  you  are  the  architects,  planners  and  builders 
of  the  next  century.  You  have  been  initiated  to  enter  the  profession  of 
your  choice  and  you  will  have  to  be  responsive  to  technological 
changes  and  cannot  rest  on  your  oars.  To  repeat  the  message  of  the 
Buddha:  “Be  a  lamp  unto  yourselves  and  work  out  your  salvation  with 
diligence.”  The  lamp  that  has  been  lit  for  you  at  this  University  will 
light  your  way  and  you  will  now  have  to  work  with  diligence.  The  great 
Tamil  Saint  Tiruvalluvar  said  2000  years  ago:  “Where  rare  opportunity 
comes  to  you,  that  is  the  time,  the  hardest  work  to  do.” 


Values  of  Forensic  Science 


A  am  glad  to  avail  the  opportunity  of  addressing  forensic 
scientists  who  assist  in  crime  detection,  thereby  contributing  to  the 
self-purification  process  in  the  community  and  accelerating  the  pace  of 
social  reforms  in  the  country.  As  forensic  science,  a  multi-dimensional 
empirical  inquiry,  has  advanced  phenomenally  during  the  recent 
years,  it  is  pertinent  to  hold  the  All-India  Forensic  Science  Conference 
biennially.  At  these  periodical  assemblies,  forensic  scientists  as  well  as 
custodians  of  law  and  order  should  be  able  to  re-examine  the  present 
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methods  of  criminology  and  discuss  in  depth  new  discoveries  and 
insights  in  this  branch  of  applied  discipline  in  India  and  abroad. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  year,  your  Conference  is  being  held  in 
Tamil  Nadu,  which  has  a  long  tradition  of  forensic  work  going  back  to 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  the  19th  century,  the  accuracy  of 
forensic  deductions  largely  depended  on  human  talent,  for  instance, 
acuteness  of  observations,  extrasensory  perceptions,  and  sound 
commonsense.  All  this  have  now  been  formalised  into  a  scientific 
culture,  supported  by  mechanical,  instrumental  and  electronic  aids, 
which  should  rule  out  human  errors.  The  free  and  frank  exchange  of 
views  among  forensic  scientists  and  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Police  Research  and  Development  should  broaden  the  dimensions  of 
the  age-old  inquiry  into  the  philosophy  of  crime  and  punishment.  Both 
precautionary  and  remedial  measures  could  be  evolved  to  protect 
people  against  indiscipline  and  social  abuses. 

In  these  days,  some  people  are  lured  into  crime  for  unjust  gains, 
misuse  science  and  technology,  develop  crafty  devices  and  try  to  dodge 
the  ever-watchful  eyes  of  law.  They  compel  police  officers  and  forensic 
scientists  to  act  in  close  collaboration,  and  harness  scientific  techni¬ 
ques  to  deal  with  the  menace  of  crime  effectively.  The  police 
investigations  on-the-spot  have  to  be  supported  and  supplemented  by 
scientific  tests  in  the  laboratory  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  re-construction 
of  a  crime.  The  awareness  of  the  full  capability  of  forensic  science  in 
shedding  light  on  crimes  encouraged  the  Government  of  India  to  set 
up  the  first  Central  Forensic  Science  Laboratory  in  the  1950s  in 
Calcutta.  Subsequently,  four  other  central  laboratories  were  estab¬ 
lished  to  give  a  lead  to  all  the  States  to  set  up  their  own  forensic 
laboratories  to  enable  them  to  take  up  advisory  and  referral  roles  in 
complex  cases.  A  national  facility  of  this  kind  is  available  at  the 
Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Centre  for  neutron  activation  analysis  of 
forensic  specimens.  Another  facility  has  initiated  a  pioneering  prog¬ 
ramme  for  basic,  advanced  and  refresher  courses  in  forensic  science 
for  the  police  officers,  scientists  and  the  members  of  the  judiciary. 

The  inclusion,  in  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan,  of  forensic  research  as 
a  subject  at  Central  institutions  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
State  Governments  might  also  consider  doing  so  in  their  plans,  as  the 
Government  of  India  is  assisting  them  under  various  parallel  schemes, 
such  as  those  for  the  police  modernization  and  supply  latest  equipment 
to  the  State  forensic  science  laboratories.  If  the  States  include 
expansion  of  forensic  science  facilities  in  their  plans,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  bringing  about  a  uniform  development  of  forensic  science 
all  over  the  country.  At  this  point  I  might  define  the  ethics,  as  a 
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profession  of  forensic  science.  By  definition,  forensic  opinion  should 
be  detached  and  objective.  A  forensic  expert  is  neither  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution  nor  for  the  defence.  He  is  a  witness  of  the  Court. 
Objectivity  is  axiomatic  in  his  testimony.  Judicial  officers,  law- 
enforcing  agencies  and  practising  lawyers  should,  therefore,  look  upon 
this  instrument  with  faith.  Forensic  science  has  a  role  in  civil  disputes 
as  well,  such  as  in  questions  pertaining  to  material  situations.  It  can 
assist  regulatory  activities  of  Government  in  matters  like  environmen¬ 
tal  pollution,  food  adulteration,  and  in  non-litigious  matters  such  as 
preventive  measures  through  forensic  methods. 

These  social  obligations  of  forensic  science  should  be  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  and  forensic  scientists  should  devote  greater  attention  to 
developing  their  techniques  in  these  directions  as  well.  On  a  reciprocal 
basis,  there  should  also  be  greater  awareness  of  the  value  of  forensic 
science  in  society.  This  has  become  particularly  necessary  as  crimes 
have  acquired  chicanery  and  cunningness,  while  forensic  science  is  still 
wrapped  up  in  mystery.  It  is  my  view  that  forensic  science  should  not 
remain  an  enigma  to  the  people.  In  fact,  the  term  forensic  is  derived 
from  ‘forensis’  and  ‘forum’  which  connote  open  courts  of  law.  As  the 
crime  incidence  takes  new  or  ugly  forms,  the  procedures  of  forensic 
science  should  be  better-known  to  a  larger  cross-section  of  the  public. 
Further,  the  two  main  branches  of  forensic  science,  namely,  medical 
knowledge  and  law,  are  ‘open’  disciplines.  In  other  words,  barring 
the  more  technical  dissertations,  the  latest  techniques  of  medical 
diagnosis  and  refinements  in  legal  concepts  should  be  made  available 
to  the  public  information  system  for  wider  dissemination.  Some  of 
these  trends  are  noticeable  in  the  expanded  scope  of  specialised 
journalism.  There  is  evidence,  for  instance,  of  the  popularity  of  what  is 
generally  called  crime  fiction.  If  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  Earl  Stanley 
Gardner  and  Agatha  Christie  entertained  the  previous  generation  with 
the  ‘inside’  stories  of  crime,  James  Hadley  Chase  has  provided  us 
with  a  similar  fare.  There  are  many  Indian  writers  as  well,  for  instance, 
R.K.  Narayan,  who  analyse  crime  in  fiction. 

With  the  heightened  awareness  of  forensic  services,  the  demand  for 
greater  knowledge  of  criminal  acts  should  grow  in  the  public.  In  fact, 
being  an  amalgam  of  many  branches  of  knowledge  such  as  pathology, 
biology,  serology,  anthropology,  dentistry,  psychiatry,  toxicology,  to 
name  a  few,  it  should  attract  a  wide  variety  of  professionals  to  help  in 
crime  detection.  Likewise,  the  forensic  psychiatrist  can  lead  to  a  major 
breakthrough  by  evaluating  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  There  are 
other  related  areas  of  specialization  calling  for  expert  inquiry.  With 
increased  economism,  added  to  mercantilism,  economic  and  social 
crimes  have  multiplied  in  the  shape  of  forged  signatures,  alterations 
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and  fakes.  These  ‘crimes’  infringe  codes  of  social  and  business 
morality,  and  forensic  scientists  should  have  to  equip  themselves  with 
fuller  knowledge  of  type,  print  and  computer  fraud.  To  detect  such 
social  crimes,  many  devices  are  used,  for  instance,  infra-red  and 
ultra-violet  phonography  to  decipher  erasures,  obliterations  and 
alterations  in  documents.  The  camera’s  eye,  combined  with  advances 
in  microscopy  and  photography,  have  developed  forensic  science  to 
hiterto  unprecedented  levels  so  that  the  criminal  is  kept  at  bay. 

I  understand  that  the  forensic  experts  argue  that  this  investigative 
methodology  should  be  given  the  status  of  science  and  technology. 
This  might  help,  but  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  structural  re-appraisal 
of  forensic  units  and  establishment  of  linkages  with  the  investigating 
agency  on  the  one  hand  and  the  judiciary  on  the  other.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the  investigating  officers  the  need  to 
recognise  the  forensic  method  not  as  an  optional  facility  .of  an  exotic 
nature  but  as  an  able  ally  of  investigators.  A  fuller  review  is  needed  of 
the  present  system  of  interaction  between  the  laboratory  and  the 
court.  Like  all  scientists,  forensic  experts  must  update  their  knowledge 
continually.  While  theoretical  or  academic  research  is  useful,  the 
thrust  of  this  research  should  be  to  intensify  application  of  new 
instrumentation,  particularly  at  the  police  level.  Simultaneously,  we 
should  educate  police  personnel  in  the  use  of  simple  aids  and  devices 
in  their  day-to-day  work.  This  will  improve  the  quality  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  bring  offenders  to  justice  and  reduce  dependence  on  inquisitorial 
methods  which  have  brought  the  police  system  into  disrepute.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  ensure  that  investigation  and  prosecution  of  criminal 
cases  are  completed  without  undue  delay.  In  this,  the  forensic  scientist 
can  play  an  important  role  by  giving  the  results  of  laboratory  tests 
speedily. 


Techniques  of  Technology 


This  renowed  institute  of  Technology  is  named  after  the  famous 
industrialist,  educationalist  and  a  distinguished  son  of  India;  the  late  Shri 
B.M.  Birla.  Shri  Birla  was  not  only  a  leading  industrialist  of  our 
country  but  also  a  great  visionary.  Even  before  the  country  became 
independent,  Birla  saw  the  need  for  education  and  training  for  the 
youth  of  our  nation.  This  inspired  him  to  set  up  and  sustain  a  number 
of  educational,  training  and  scientific  institutions.  Out  of  these  good 
and  well-run  institutions  come  out,  our  doctors,  scientists,  technolog¬ 
ists  and  graduates  of  Fine  Arts.  Truly,  our  future  belongs  to  these 
young  minds  and  the  nation  looks  to  them  with  hope  and  anticipation. 
Those  graduating  today  have  earned  their  degrees  by  “scorning  delight 
and  living  laborious  days.”  Let  me  congratulate  them  on  the 
conclusion  of  their  course  of  studies,  and  their  acquisition  of  the  status 
of  alumni  of  this  distinguished  Institute.  Some  of  them  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  continuing  further  studies  or  research  in  India  or  abroad.  But  most 
of  them  will  be  stepping  out  from  an  academic  environment,  and 
entering  the  workshop  of  daily  living,  seeking  a  career  in  the  public  or 
private  sector.  I  extend  to  all  of  them  my  best  wishes  for  a  career  that 
has  in  it,  challenge  as  well  as  response,  opportunity  as  well  as 
satisfaction.  Each  of  them,  representing  some  of  the  best  talents  of  this 
country,  will  have  to  be  concerned  not  only  with  fulfilling  their  own 
individual  goals  and  aspirations,  but  also  render  their  contribution  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  our  society  and  country,  by  placing  their 
specially  aquired  knowledge  and  skills  at  the  disposal  of  industrial  and 
economic  development. 

The  real  world  outside  the  university  is  so  different  that  often  new 
graduates  on  the  threshold  of  their  professional  career  are  frightened 
and  bewildered.  The  intellectual  and  ethical  values  that  pervade  the 
University  Campus  do  not  prevail  in  the  mundane  existence  of  day  to 
day  life.  This  should  not  deter  them  from  the  pursuit  of  noble  and 
higher  values.  It  is  for  the  youth  to  purify  the  corrupted  atmosphere 
and  restore  the  finer  values  of  life. 

Critics  of  higher  technological  education  sometimes  argue  that  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred  universities  and  institutes  of  higher 
learning  from  which  thousands  of  engineers  graduate  every  year  and 
that  a  surplus  in  this  type  of  qualified  manpower  leads  to  unemploy¬ 
ment.  But  a  careful  analysis  will  show  that  our  country  needs  all  she 
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can  get  and  more.  Really  speaking,  there  is  and  there  should  be  a 
shortage  of  skilled  personnel  in  India  if  we  take  into  account  the 
gigantic  tasks  we  have  undertaken  since  independence. 

The  sounds  of  industrial  revolution  were  muffled  in  our  country 
during  the  British  Raj.  We  were  mere  consumers  of  the  European 
Industrial  Revolution.  It  is  only  since  independence  that  we  turned  our 
attention  to  industrialization  for  transforming  a  traditional  India  to  a 
modern  vibrant  society  with  sound  democratic  and  secular  institutions. 
It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  and  foresight  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
more  than  anyone  else,  that  he  realised  the  tremendous  contribution 
which  science  and  technology  could  make  to  the  socio-economic 
transformation  of  our  country.  He  was  steadfast  in  his  belief  that  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment  could  be  met  only  through  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  in  various  facets  of  our  economic 
life.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  many  great  institutions,  the  National 
Scientific  Laboratories  and  gigantic  Power  and  Steel  projects  of  which 
we  are  very  proud  today,  and  he  also  provided  continuous  support  and 
encouragement  to  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  educational  and 
research  activities.  The  large  infrastructure  which  has  been  created 
and  nurtured  during  the  post-independence  period  has  now  bestowed 
a  unique  position  to  this  country  as  having  the  third  largest 
complement  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  the  world.  Above 
all,  Nehruji  believed  that  the  pursuit  of  science  will  help  to  engender 
what  he  described  as  “the  scientific  temper” — an  attitude  of  mind 
which  eschews  dogmas  and  rituals  and  imparts  the  ability  to  reason  out 
and  to  instil  a  spirit  of  enquiry.  In  his  way  of  thinking,  science  and 
technology  was,  therefore,  not  merely  an  instrument  for  economic 
advancement  but  was  a  powerful  tool  for  bringing  about  social 
changes.  This  quest  for  change  and  modernization  has  been  beset  with 
difficulties,  some  technological  and  some  even  obscurantist  based  on 
superstitions  and  fear.  This  occasionally  has  resulted  in  products  and 
services  with  poor  reliability  and  performance  and  a  lingering 
dependence  still  on  imports  of  products  and  technologies. 

We  can  trace  some  of  these  difficulties  and  occasional  failures  to  our 
hesitation  and  reluctance  to  apply  properly  evolved  and  analysed 
solutions  to  our  practical  and  everyday  problems.  Science  and 
technology  should  not  be  confined  only  to  books  and  for  passing 
examinations.  We  must  apply  them  to  everyday  problems,  which  at 
first  sight  may  appear  mundane  and  even  uninteresting.  We  must 
overcome  this  inhibition  and  apply  what  we  have  learnt  with  great 
vigour  at  the  universities.  Only  through  this  approach  can  we  eliminate 
malnutrition,  illiteracy,  economic  backwardness  and  the  climate  of 
hopelessness.  What  prevents  us,  for  instance,  from  applying  the 
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knowledge  and  experience  we  have  gained  in  satellite  transmission  and 
communication  to  improve,  educate  and  enlighten  our  rural  millions? 
May  be,  we  can  run  schools  through  such  satellite  programmes.  What 
prevents  us  to  provide  drinking  water  to  all  our  villages  using  only 
technology  that  is  relevant?  It  may  be  a  solar  cell  operated  water 
pump,  or  canals  built  with  proper  water  management  philosophy  or 
even  water  desalination  plants.  We  can  do  all  these  and  more  if  only 
we  set  our  mind  on  it.  The  reluctance  to  apply  our  mind  to  these 
problems  arises  from  what  we  see  being  done  in  other  countries .  As  other 
countries  do  not  have  many  of  these  problems  still  remaining 
unsolved,  they  work  on  others.  We  unfortunately  try  to  imitate  them, 
ignoring  the  crying  needs  of  our  society.  Furthermore,  we  imagine  all 
our  problems  can  be  solved  by  imported  technological  solutions.  Even 
in  the  short  period  after  independence,  we  have  learnt  that  our 
problems  are  really  our  own  and  hence  ours  must  be  the  solutions  as 
well.  We  are  too  big  a  country  to  be  run  by  make-shift  solutions 
available  from  elsewhere.  We  must  work  on  our  problems  and  succeed 
in  solving  them. 

Our  scientists  have  very  largely  followed  the  stream  of  research  that 
had  been  undertaken  in  the  West.  The  West  carried  out  research  on 
materials  available  to  them  and  turned  them  into  wealth.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  there  has  not  been  much  attention  paid  to  raw  materials  available  in 
our  country.  While  our  ancients  had  done  so  much  work  on  herbs  and 
flora  of  the  land  and  produced  an  Ayurveda ,  there  has  not  been  any 
new  discoveries  based  on  our  abundant  raw  materials  either  in  the 
field  of  medicine  or  in  other  areas.  It  is  said  that  not  a  grain  of  sand  lies 
in  the  beach  but  infinite  knowledge  knows  how  to  utilise  it.  We  should, 
therefore,  strive  more  purposefully  to  discover  new  uses  of  the  vast 
indigenous  materials.  We  have  succeeded  in  instances  where  we  have 
set  our  mind  to  do  so.  Nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since  India 
achieved  Independence  from  foreign  domination.  During  this  period 
our  country  has  taken  gigantic  strides  forward  in  almost  every  sphere 
of  national  endeavour.  The  successful  completion  of  several  multi-pur¬ 
pose  river  valley  projects, self-sufficiency  in  food  production,  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  network  of  heavy  industries — steel,  machine  tools, 
fertilizers,  prime  movers,  petro-chemicals  and  others — considerable 
augmentation  in  electric  power  generation,  continuing  discovery  and 
tapping  of  our  oil  and  gas  resources,  and  the  spectacular  expansion  of 
our  electronics  industry,  are  achievements  of  which  we  can  justly  be 
proud.  In  the  industrial  sector,  we  have  now  a  diversified  industrial 
structure  which  spans  a  whole  range  of  consumer,  producer  and 
capital-goods  industries.  The  tremendous  strides  made  in  industrial 
development  is  exemplified  by  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  our 
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international  trade.  Unlike  in  the  early  days,  imports  are  now 
primarily  limited  to  basic  raw  materials  like  non-ferrous  metals, 
sulphur  etc.  Manufactured  products  form  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  import  bill.  At  the  other  end,  exports  now  consist  substantially  of 
manufactured  products  of  various  kinds  including  a  variety  of 
machinery  and  engineering  goods.  Take  for  instance  again,  our 
success  in  agriculture.  It  is  truly  impressive  for  at  no  time  in  history  has 
any  nation  been  able  to  feed  so  many  millions  and  still  store  some  for 
lean  years.  Even  in  some  areas  of  advanced  technologies  like  the 
atomic  energy,  space  research,  defence  technologies,  we  have  been 
able  to  match  with  the  best  available  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Such 
successes  should  come  more  frequently  and  in  more  areas.  This  can  be 
achieved  only  through  our  young  graduates  working  with  knowledge, 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  We  should  resist  the  temptation  to  run  away 
from  reality,  performing  jobs  which  are  relatively  easy  and  less 
challenging. 

While  we  are  trying  to  grapple  with  the  traditional  industrial 
revolution,  the  world  has  moved  to  other  areas  of  greater  challenges. 
If  the  first  industrial  revolution  freed  our  ancestors  from  the  boredom 
of  manual  labour,  the  present  one  in  electronics  promises  to  free  us 
from  wasteful  and  non-profitable  mental  tasks.  We  must  not  be  late  in 
getting  into  this  field.  This  has  many  areas  of  challenges.  Better 
communication,  better  health-care,  better  education  and  even  better 
entertainment  are  products  of  this  electronic  revolution.  We  must  not 
hesitate  entering  into  this  arena  wondering  whether  it  is  relevant  to 
our  country’s  needs  or  consider  holding  this  white  hot  revolution  at 
bay,  releasing  it  bit  by  bit  for  our  masses.  Instead,  we  must  inspire  our 
scientists  to  plunge  into  this  great  mission.  In  this  process  we  may  have 
to  learn  from  others,  absorb,  assimilate  and  innovate  over  them.  Our 
country  has  great  tradition  of  learning.  For  has  it  is  said  in  our 
Upanishads: 


A  a  no  bhadrah  kratavo  yantu  vishwatah 

Let  knowledge  come  from  all  directions.  But  it  should  not  stop 
there.  For  in  times  of  need  the  grammar  (on  acquired  knowledge 
alone)  is  not  going  to  be  of  help.  Instead,  this  knowledge  must  be 
made  to  take  root  in  our  schools  and  universities;  our  institutes  and 
even  in  our  everyday  life.  Perhaps,  this  micro-electronics  revolution 
will  prepare  our  nation  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  technological 
competence  and  confidence  to  which  she  is  entitled. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  all  great  achievements  in  areas  of  science 
and  technology  take  place  only  in  the  West.  This  is  far  from  true.  How 
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many  countries  have  produced  engineering  geniuses  like  Visvesvaraya 
or  mathematicians  like  Ramanujan?  Or  how  many  countries  can 
boast  of  a  long  and  unbroken  science  tradition  like  we  can?  Our 
ancient  astronomers,  doctors,  builders  or  artists  have  given  us  a  long 
and  rich  tradition.  The  new  graduates  of  today  are  part  of  this 
unending  chain.  Before  all  of  them,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  lies  a  world 
of  possibilities  for  creativity.  Each  of  them  is  in  possession  of  certain 
talents,  aptitudes  and  skills.  Some,  on  account  of  circumstances  of 
birth,  may  have  had  to  contend  with  handicaps  in  order  to  ‘level  up’ 
with  the  more  fortunate.  To  all  of  them,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is 
not  in  what  you  have  inherited  by  way  of  opportunities,  but  in  what 
you  have  done  with  your  inheritance  that  the  key  to  your  success  lies. 
“Life”,  wrote  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  “is  like  a  game  of  cards.  You  have  no 
control  over  the  hand  that  is  dealt  you.  The  hand  corresponds  to 
determinism;  the  way  you  play  the  cards  corresponds  to  free  will.” 
May  you  all  handle  your  opportunities  to  differential  effect! 


Towards  Technological  Self-reliance 


I  am  glad  to  be  here  and  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Pondicherry 
Engineering  College  and  its  Sports  Complex. 

The  Pondicherry  Engineering  College  has  been  established  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  ever  increasing  student  population  to  get  into 
Engineering  Courses.  The  rapid  industrialization  of  Pondicherry  has 
brought  in  more  pressure  from  the  student  community  for  entering 
into  technological  courses.  Keeping  this  in  view,  the  Pondicherry 
administration  has  established  this  Engineering  College  which  is 
expected  to  cost  Rupees  12  crore.  I  understand  that  the  first  batch  of 
students,  90  hailing  from  the  Union  Territory  of  Pondicherry  and  30 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  admitted  to  this 
Engineering  College  for  the  academic  year  1985-86. 

Since  the  achievement  of  our  Independence,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  the  vital  task  of  national  development  both  economic  and  industrial. 
It  has  been  recognised  that  success  in  industrialization  depends,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  man-power.  There  are 
many  areas  of  development  in  our  country  where  the  services  of 
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engineers  are  urgently  needed.  In  fact,  in  almost  every  phase  of 
activity  connected  with  economic  growth  the  services  of  engineers  are 
indispensable  but  it  is  a  paradox  that  in  a  vast  country  like  ours, 
pledged  to  rapid  industrialization,  we  are  not  able  to  absorb  all  the 
trained  persons  emerging  from  its  colleges  and  polytechnics.  This 
situation  can,  in  my  view,  be  remedied  by  continued  and  co-ordinated 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Government  that  plans,  the  industry  which 
employs,  and  the  institution  which  trains.  It  is  also  upto  the 
engineering  graduates  to  avail  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
Government  for  self-employment.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the 
increasing  tempo  of  industrialization  all  our  engineering  graduates  will 
be  gainfully  employed. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  solution  to  our  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  lies  in  technological  advancement.  When  our  science 
and  technology  was  in  the  fore;  as  in  the  middle  ages,  India  had  its 
golden  age.  When  the  Industrial  Revolution  by-passed  us,  we  were  left 
behind  and  the  Western  nations  and  nascent  America  marched  ahead. 
We  fell  into  the  vicious  circle  of  under  development  and  poverty  which 
suited  the  colonial  regime  that  ruled  ind  exploited  us  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  After  Independence  we  have  given  appropriate  emphasis  to 
Industrial  and  Scientific  development,  built  numerous  national  labor¬ 
atories,  established  steel  plants,  launched  on  a  massive  power 
development,  explored  oil  and  gas  so  that  India  today  ranks  among  the 
industrialized  countries  of  the  world.  We  have  advanced  from  the 
position  of  a  country  importing  even  safety  pins  and  fountain  pens  to 
one  exporting  engineering  goods,  machinery  and  tools.  In  the  volume 
of  skilled  scientific  and  technological  manpower,  we  stand  third  in  the 
world.  If  inspite  of  such  telling  development,  our  per  capita  income  is 
low,  it  is  because  of  the  increase  in  population,  which  dilutes  the 
achievements. 

Though  our  progress  has  been  substantial,  it  is  by  no  means 
adequate  and  we  have  yet  to  finally  break  the  strangle-hold  of  poverty 
and  unemployment  on  the  economy.  With  the  technologically  more 
advanced  nations  pursuing  increasingly  more  inward-looking  policies, 
the  challenge  of  attaining  technological  self-reliance  has  assumed 
critical  proportions  for  this  nation.  You  are  aware  that  technological 
self-reliance  is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  our  Five  Year  Plans. 
Self-reliance  does  not  imply  that  we  manage  with  what  we  have  and 
reconcile  ourselves  to  a  comparatively  low  level  of  standard  of  life. 
There  is  need  for  the  import  of  latest  technology  so  that  we  do  not  waste 
time,  money  and  effort  on  re-discovering  known  developments.  But 
what  one  has  to  guard  against  is  the  repetitive  import  of  technology 
making  one  abject  and  at  the  mercy  of  developed  countries.  We 
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should  adapt  and  innovate  on  the  latest  technology  imported  and 
develop  newer  and  improved  methods  and  processes.  This  is  the 
challenge  before  the  Scientists  and  Technologists  of  our  country. 

I  congratulate  the  authorities  for  also  establishing  a  Sports  Com¬ 
plex.  I  understand  the  facilities  planned  include  a  stadium, 
hockey,  football  fields  and  tracks  for  athletics;  a  swimming  pool; 
indoor  gymnasium;  and  practice  fields.  A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy 
body  is  an  old  slogan.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sports  Complex  will  inculcate 
a  spirit  of  emulation  and  qualities  of  sportsmanship,  namely,  an 
equanimity  to  take  success  and  failures  alike. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Engineering  College  and  the  Sports  Complex 
will  be  completed  very  soon  and  that  the  College  will  develop  into  a 
centre  for  new  and  innovative  thinking  in  the  country. 


Science  for  Better  Life 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  you  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  most 
representative  body  of  Indian  scientists,  young  and  old,  fresh  and 
experienced.  Many  young  scientists  will,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time 
have  an  occasion  to  interact  with  well  known  experts,  whose  names 
they  have  heard  with  admiration  and  awe.  The  older  scientists  will  be 
refreshed  by  their  contact  with  young  minds,  full  of  great  aspirations 
and  brave  new  ideas.  I  am  sure  that  this  interaction  of  experience  and 
freshness  of  approach  will  lead  to  fruitful  developments.  The 
significance  of  such  meets  of  questing,  creative  minds  from  various 
areas  of  science  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

We  in  India  have  a  long  tradition  of  science  and  technology,  going 
back  at  least  to  the  Indus  Valley  civilization  which  flourished  about 
5,000  years  ago.  Our  ancestors  had  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  a  desire  to 
know  and  understand.  They  asked  questions,  made  speculations, 
undertook  observations  and  analysed  the  data  collected  by  them. 
These,  as  we  all  know,  are  basic  ingredients  of  the  scientific  temper 
and  scientific  method. 

The  world  is  aware  of  India’s  contribution  of  the  place  value  of  a 
digit  and  a  digit  without  value,  which  by  proper  placement  can 
increase  or  decrease  the  values  of  other  digits  manifold;  a  contribution 
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without  which  the  large  scale  calculations  needed  by  an  industrial 
society  would  be  unthinkable.  But  it  is  often  forgotten  that  this  great 
contribution  did  not  come  in  isolation.  Significant  contributions  have 
been  made  in  our  country  in  areas  of  Astronomy,  Mathematics, 
Medicine,  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Architecture  and  Engineering.  We 
are  rightly  proud  of  Aryabhatta  (5th  century  A.D.),  Varahamihira  (6th 
century  A.D.)  and  Bhaskara  (12th  century  A.D.).  While  these 
developments  were  taking  place  inside  India,  there  was  also  in 
evidence  vigorous  interaction  with  other  countries.  Many  Indian 
works  were  translated  into  Persian  and  Arabic  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
knowledge  from  India  to  other  countries. 

In  the  reverse  direction,  knowledge  developed  elsewhere  was 
assimilated  by  our  scholars.  The  names  of  Alberuni,  Abu  Sinna  etc. 
were  familiar  to  Indian  Science.  With  the  advent  of  Industrial 
Revolution  in  Europe,  our  country  got  separated  from  the  main 
stream.  In  fact,  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution  got  concentrated  in  the 
North  and  West  and  the  world  got  divided  into  two  distinct  parts— the 
developed  and  the  less  developed — with  India  falling  in  the  latter 
category.  Due  to  disparities  of  resources  and  skills  necessary  to  exploit 
them,  the  gap  between  the  developeo  and  the  less  developed  went  on 
increasing  with  the  passage  of  time.  Even  now  the  developed  countries 
of  North  America,  Europe,  Japan  and  Australia  consume  nearly  half 
of  the  world’s  resources  for  industrial  growth,  while  their  population  is 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  total  world  population. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  beginning  of  this,  India  once 
again  started  taking  steps  to  get  into  the  world  of  Modern  Science  and 
Technology.  The  Indian  Association  for  the  Cultivation  of  Science  was 
founded  by  Mahendra  Lai  Sircar  in  1876.  The  Haffkine  Institute  of 
Bombay  was  founded  in  1899  and  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Kasauli  in 
1900.  The  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Pusa  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  institutions  devoted  to  research  and  training,  were  started. 
Indian  Scientists  like  J.C.  Bose,  P.C.  Ray,  S.  Ramanujan,  C.V. 
Raman,  Birbal  Sahni,  S.N.  Bose,  Meghnad  Saha,  Homi  Bhabha, 
K.S.  Krishnan  and  others  made  contributions  of  international  stan¬ 
dards.  Simultaneously,  with  this  resurgence  of  Indian  Science,  the 
Indian  independence  movement  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
country  will  need  a  strong  base  of  Science  and  Technology,  if  it  were  to 
solve  the  problems  of  hunger  and  want  of  our  people.  The  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  people  from  science  were  articulated  by  various  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  Indian  Independence  Movement,  the  most  effective  of 
whom  was  Jawaharlal  Nehru  with  his  firm  faith  in  Science  and 
Technology  as  the  fundamental  instruments  of  human  welfare.  In  fact, 
he  was  of  the  view  that  “It  is  science  alone  that  can  solve  the  problem 
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of  hunger  and  poverty....  The  future  belongs  to  science  and  to  those 
who  make  friends  with  Science.11  You  recognised  his  contributions  by 
electing  him  your  General  President  first  for  the  1943  session,  which  he 
could  not  attend  because  he  was  in  jail,  and  then  in  1947  when  he 
presided  over  the  34th  session  at  Delhi. 

After  Independence,  the  Government  led  by  Nehru,  started 
developing  a  Science  and  Technology  base  in  a  conscious  way  to  serve 
as  a  means  for  social  and  economic  change.  National  laboratories  were 
set  up,  brilliant  scholars  were  trained  in  the  best  institutions  of  the 
world,  and  universities  were  encouraged  to  regard  research  as  their 
major  responsibility.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Space 
Research  Organization  came  up.  The  Technology  Policy  Statement  of 
the  Government  of  India  released  at  the  1983  Session  of  this  Congress, 
states:  “The  use  and  development  of  Technology  must  relate  to  the 
people’s  aspirations.  Our  own  immediate  needs  in  India  are  the 
attainment  of  technological  self-reliance,  a  swift  and  tangible  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  the  weakest  sections  of  the  population  and 
the  speedy  development  of  backward  regions....  We  seek  technologic¬ 
al  advancement  not  for  prestige  or  aggrandisement  but  to  solve  our 
multifarious  problems  and  to  be  able  to  safeguard  our  independence 
and  our  unity...” 

Many  of  you  look  upon  the  pursuit  of  science  as  a  pursuit  of  truth 
and  knowledge,  independent  of  its  relevance  or  utility.  But  in  my 
view,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  pursuit  of  science  for  the 
understanding  of  the  natural  phenomena  or  forces  and  using  this 
understanding  for  the  welfare  of  our  people.  Science  has  given  to 
mankind  deep  understanding  of  natural  phenomena  and  knowledge  of 
and  access  to  great  sources  of  energy  and  power.  However,  the 
wisdom  of  our  species  has  not  kept  up  with  the  achievements  of 
science.  Whereas  the  means  of  power,  communication  and  knowledge 
of  biological  processes  including  those  concerned  with  production  of 
food,  could  have  been  used  to  remove  hunger  and  poverty,  to  remove 
barriers  of  race,  colour,  national  borders,  etc.,  these  powerful 
resources  have  been  diverted  to  unproductive,  destructive  things  like 
nuclear  armaments,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and,  perhaps,  to 
space  wars.  A  situation  has  arisen  where  the  stockpiling  of  nuclear 
weapons  fills  the  mind  with  terror.  An  accident,  mis  judgment  or 
irresponsible  action  can  bring  about  a  holocaust  resulting  in  perpetual 
cold  night  on  earth,  converting  our  planet  into  a  piece  of  radioactive 
cold  matter  where  no  life  can  survive.  No  nation  or  individual, 
however  powerful  or  wise,  has  a  right  to  hold  the  human  race  to 
ransom.  The  means  that  science  has  put  at  our  disposal  should  be  used 
to  build  bridges.  No  one  has  a  right  to  destroy  life  on  Earth. 
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Mankind  not  only  has  a  right  to  life  but  it  has  a  right  to  a  good  life  of 
quality,  free  of  squalor,  disease  and  deprivation.  An  important  factor 
for  quality  of  life  is  the  environment  in  which  a  species  exists;  it 
depends  very  much  on  the  ecological  balance  and  can  be  badly 
impaired  by  pollution,  natural  or  man-made.  Man  is  himself  a  part  of 
his  environment  and  ecology  and  any  change  in  his  numbers,  habits  or 
quality  affects  the  total  natural  environment.  As  Indira  Gandhi  once 
said;  “The  Indian  tradition  teaches  us  that  all  forms  of  life — human, 
animal,  and  plant — are  so  closely  interlinked  that  disturbance  in  one 
gives  rise  to  imbalance  in  the  others.” 

The  rate  of  growth  of  population  is  very  alarming  indeed.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century  we  were  about  1.5  billion  and  by  the  year 
1970,  we  had  more  than  doubled,  reaching  approximately  3.6  billion 
mark.  If,  therefore,  we  continue  with  this  performance  in  the  years  to 
come,  we  are  bound  to  be  about  6  billions  at  the  turn  of  the  new 
century  which  is  less  than  two  decades  away.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
increasing  population,  our  forests,  which  used  to  give  shelter  to  such 
graceful  animals  as  lions  and  tigers,  are  now  being  cut  down  and  the 
wood  so  obtained  is  used  either  as  fuel  or  for  building  our  own  houses. 
Thus,  when  the  rains  come,  we  have  erosion  of  the  soil,  there  being  no 
roots  to  keep  it  intact.  Due  to  unplanned  urbanization,  we  have 
already  seen  limits  to  which  resource  availability  is  being  stretched  in 
some  of  our  urban  centres.  The  over-exploitation  of  our  forest- 
resources  has  brought  down  our  resource-base  to  a  meagre  12  per  cent 
of  forest-cover,  at  present.  This  type  of  continuous  soil  erosion  is 
responsible  for  the  silting  of  our  streams,  rivers  and  lakes.  As  a  result 
of  silting,  the  water  becomes  opaque,  and  thus  reduces  photosynthesis 
which  is  so  essential  for  our  plant  life.  With  the  destruction  of  our 
aquatic  plants,  the  fishes  which  feed  on  them,  will  also  perish.  Even 
otherwise,  these  aquatic  plants  and  animals  find  it  difficult  to  live 
because  of  the  various  inorganic  chemicals  which  are  being  constantly 
drained  into  our  lakes  and  rivers.  Effluents  from  our  industrial 
establishments  like  lead  and  zinc  works,  tanneries,  breweries, 
paper  mills,  gas  plants  and  mines,  etc.  add  their  share  of  filth  to  the 
air,  water  and  atmosphere.  Our  waters  are  also  being  polluted  daily 
with  organic  chemicals  found  in  the  municipal  sewage  and  drainage 
from  the  large  agricultural  farms.  Sometimes,  it  so  happens  that  the 
pumping  station  for  the  supply  of  our  drinking  water  is  located  near 
sewage  works  leading  to  the  mixing  of  the  two.  Our  drinking  water, 
thus,  becomes  polluted  resulting  in  various  human  diseases. 

Similarly,  the  air  we  breathe  is  also  being  constantly  polluted  by  the 
smoke  coming  out  of  our  chimneys  and  also  from  the  exhaust  pipes  of 
our  vehicles  which  are  themselve  increasing  daily  resulting  in  various 
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diseases  of  lungs  and  throat.  The  tragedies  of  Bhopal  and  fortunately 
at  a  lesser  scale  at  Delhi  were  caused  by  leakage  of  poisonous  gases 
into  the  air  we  breathe.  Then  at  places  where  some  of  our  thermal 
plants  and  atomic  reactors  are  located,  another  type  of  pollution  is 
taking  place.  The  hot  water  which  is  being  pumped  out  of  such 
establishments  is  not  only  destroying  the  aquatic  plants  and  animals, 
but  is  also  responsible  for  the  rise  in  our  atmospheric  temperature. 
The  heat  generated  by  our  industrial  units  is  also  doing  the  same,  and 
if  this  goes  on  it  may  be  that  one  day,  even  the  icy  polar  caps  in  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions  will  start  to  thaw.  The  resulting  rise  in  sea 
level  may  threaten  the  big  cities  located  on  the  sea  coast.  Noise 
produced  by  the  latest  jet  aeroplanes  and  airbuses  is  said  to  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  living  near  the  big  international 
airports.  In  fact,  the  noise  produced  by  the  loudspeakers  at  fairs, 
festivals  and  weddings  disturbs  the  sleep  of  persons  all  round  the  area 
and  this  is  one  of  the  health  hazards  which  needs  our  attention 
immediately. 

The  sturdy  farmers  of  Punjab  have  brought  about  a  green  revolution 
in  the  country  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of  wheat 
imported  from  Mexico.  With  this  we  have  become  self-sufficient  in  our 
own  requirements  of  food  grains.  Similarly,  the  recent  white  revolu¬ 
tion  has  provided  more  of  rice,  milk  and  eggs  for  our  growing 
population.  Even  the  blue  revolution  which  we  are  going  to  have  now 
will  provide  us  more  of  proteins  in  the  form  of  fish.  All  this  has  been 
possible  because  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  large  number  of  chemicals 
in  the  form  of  insecticides,  pesticides,  weedicides  and  fungicides,  etc. 
But  we  do  not  yet  know  adequately  the  effects  of  these  on  the 
non-target  organisms,  including  human  beings. 

Developmental  activities  are  essential  for  the  economic  progress  of 
our  country.  But  all  developmental  activities  have  their  own  positive 
and  negative  aspects  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ecological  balance.  The 
strategy  adopted  must  obviously  aim  at  conserving  resources,  their 
rational  use,  with  a  minimal  adverse  impact  on  the  system.  Our  past 
experience  has  shown  that  mismanagement, whether  it  be  of  a  forest, 
land,  or  of  water,  has  resulted  in  long-term  problems.  Also,  we  did 
not  foresee  some  of  the  problems  that  have  resulted  from  industrializa¬ 
tion.  However,  if  environmental  degradation  is  to  be  arrested  and 
reversed,  dynamic  and  thoughtful  management  would  have  to  be 
woven  into  our  industrial  fabric  and  culture.  The  management 
perspectives  should  aim  to  preserve  what  needs  to  be  conserved, 
protect  what  needs  to  be  protected,  regulate  exploitation  to  acceptable 
limits  and  assess  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  environment  to  take 
adverse  impacts.  An  approach  based  on  the  above  will  be  able  to 
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protect  and  deliver  to  future  generations  what  we  had  inherited  from 
our  forefathers. 

Concerned  by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  population  and  the 
pollution  caused  by  industrial  growth,  an  opinion  is  growing  that  there 
must  be  an  end  to  growth.  These  neo-Malthusians  accept  the 
conclusions  of  the  Club  of  Rome  report.  According  to  them,  the 
resources  that  have  sustained  development  are  not  inexhaustible  and 
the  share  of  the  developing  world  in  them  will  always  be  less  than 
adequate.  They  also  argue  that  growth  has  brought  about  not  only 
pollution  of  the  environment  which  has  affected  the  quality  of  life,  but 
also  another  type  of  pollution  in  the  form  of  pressures  of  competitive 
society  in  which  human  relations  suffer  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
produce  social,  psychological  and  biological  morbidities. 

The  pessimism  of  the  neo-Malthusians  is  not  shared  by  many  others, 
who  feel  that  a  middle-way  is  possible.  They  feel  that  we  shall  always 
be  able  to  discover  and  locate  other  resources.  According  to  Norman 
Macrae,  “scientific  knowledge  and  technological  development  have 
been  proceeding  exponentially  and  continuing  rapid  advances  will 
solve  the  problems  of  pollution  and  limited  resources.”  In  his 
assessment,  the  poorer  two-thirds  of  mankind  could  in  the  next  seventy 
years  be  raised  from  intolerable  indigence  to  something  better  than  the 
comfortable  affluence  enjoyed  by  the  other  one-third.  He  states  that  it 
is  probable  that  at  least  during  our  children’s  life-times,  human 
invention  and  innovation  will  acquire  extraordinary  new  abilities  to 
control  natural  phenomena  to  draw  all  the  energy  we  need  from'  the 
fusion  process  that  will  utilize  the  waters  of  the  oceans  as  limitless 
reservoir  and  understand  the  processes  of  putting  together  matter 
molecule  by  molecule  in  such  a  way  that  environment  is  not  subjected 
to  pollution.  A  U.N.  Committee  headed  by  Nobel  Laureate  Wassily 
Liontief  reported  in  1976  that  “world  resources  will  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  growing  population  and  higher  living  standards  without 
inevitable  environmental  damage.”  According  to  them,  the  present 
drawbacks  are  not  scarce  resources  or  the  inevitability  of  environmen¬ 
tal  pollution  by  industrial  processes  but  political  and  institutional 
deficiencies.  ‘Development  without  destruction’  is  the  theme  of  a 
conservation  strategy,  launched  worldwide  which  aims  at  protecting 
the  resource-base  and  its  utilization  in  a  rational  manner  for  sustained 
development.  The  Government  of  India  has  been  sensitive  to 
environmental  concerns  from  the  very  beginning  and  has  taken  several 
initiatives  with  the  overall  objective  of  ensuring  environmental 
protection  and  conservation.  Within  the  last  two  decades,  concepts 
have  been  formulated  and  water  and  air  Acts  have  been  enacted  to 
deal  with  the  pollution  problem.  We  have  realised  that  technology  and 
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advancement  are  essential  for  progress  but  we  must  use  them  for 
creating  a  better  environment.  It  is  important  to  realise  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  tool  ‘technology’,  only  that  we  have  been 
using  this  tool  indiscriminately  perhaps.  We  should  put  this  tool  to  use 
not  only  toward  a  comfortable  life  but  also  a  healthy  and  a  safe  life  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  future  generations. 

As  a  means  to  achieving  this  end,  the  concept  of  incorporation  of 
environmental  considerations  at  the  initial  stages  of  the  planning 
process  itself  is  extremely  important.  This  unfortunately  had  been 
overlooked  earlier.  Adverse  impact  of  several  of  our  developmental 
projects  on  environment  has  brought  this  into  sharp  focus.  The 
methodologies  used  and  our  experience  in  impact-assessment  need  to 
be  refined.  We  must  be  aware  that  our  expertise  experience  in  this 
area  at  present  is  in  its  infancy.  This  is  an  area  where  scientists  from  all 
disciplines  should  work  together  and  pool  their  expertise,  exchange 
views  and  data,  and  develop  assessment-techniques  suitable  for 
various  programmes.  These  can  be  adopted  for  immediate  use  with  the 
ultimate  objective  of  meeting  our  long  term  requirements.  This  would 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  tool  and  could  be  fruitfully  utilized  to  foresee 
and  forestall  the  negative  effects  to  development.  Environmental 
management  should  bring  in  its  ambit  not  only  pollution  control  but 
also  deforestation,  extinction  of  flora  and  fauna,  wildlife  management, 
proper  land  use,  soil  conservation,  afforestation,  prevention  of 
unplanned  urbanization  and  industrialization,  threat  to  our  cultural 
heritage  and  indiscriminate  use  of  natural  resources. 

The  task  before  our  scientists  and  technologists  is  stupendous.  All 
our  talent  should  be  harnessed  towards  finding  solutions  and  answers 
to  these  problems,  keeping  in  mind  that  a  better  quality  of  life  for  our 
people  is  our  ultimate  objective.  From  the  nature  of  problems  facing 
us,  it  is  clear  that  environmental  management  does  not  or  cannot  limit 
itself  to  one  or  another  area.  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  in 
science  and  humanities.  This  is  evident  from  the  topics  chosen  for 
discussion  in  several  of  the  sectional  areas.  I  hope,  your  deliberations 
will  lead  to  a  model  where  growth  would  be  possible  without  the 
hazards  that  so  many  dread.  Scientists  working  in  various  scientific 
institutes  should  carry  out  applied  research  in  resource  management, 
in  response  to  national  needs.  They  should  develop  new  methodolo¬ 
gies  for  environmental  analysis.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  even  among 
scientists  that  environmental  problems  can  best  be  solved  through 
inter  and  intra-scientific  co-operation.  Environment  is  the  field  where 
all  disciplines  will  have  to  come  together  and  resolve  differences  to 
save  man’s  common  heritage  and  lay  down  a  base  for  sustainable 
development.  This  Congress  should  provide  a  common  platform  for 
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grappling  with  national  global  environmental  problems  and  come  out 
with  certain  fruitful  conclusions. 

I  have  pleasure  in  inaugurating  this  Congress.  I  do  hope  and  believe 
that  the  results  of  this  Congress  will  be  of  help  to  all  researchers, 
industrialists,  Government  and  various  scientific  organisations  in  their 
efforts  to  make  this  country  a  better  place  to  live  in. 


Integrated  Software  Development 


Government  announced  the  new  computer  policy  in  November 
1984  to  promote  the  growth  of  computer  industry  in  India.  The  main 
objectives  of  the  new  policy  were  to  promote  the  indigenous 
production  of  computers,  software  development  and  exports.  The 
policy  generated  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  hope  of  accelerated 
growth  in  the  computer  industry. 

The  indigenous  production  of  computer  in  1984  was  of  the  order  of 
Rs.  92  crore  which  rose  to  Rs.  155  crore  in  1985.  Currently,  72  units 
are  in  production.  The  prices  of  micro  system  have  fallen  by  40  to  50 
per  cent  which  may  be  termed  as  a  significant  achievement.  Growth  in 
indigenous  production  in  terms  of  quantity  has  doubled.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Plan  in  1989-90,  indigenous  production 
will  touch  Rs.  850  crore.  Manufacturers  have  welcomed  the  removal 
of  capacity  restriction  and  making  components  available  to  them  at 
near  international  prices. 

Software  development  and  exports  have  steadily  increased  at  the 
growth  rate  of  45-50  per  cent.  Government  is  receiving  large  number 
of  proposals  on  projects  of  software  development  and  exports.  Many 
more  NRIs  are  now  anxious  to  start  their  operations  in  India.  Our 
current  software  export  is  Rs.  30  crore.  We  have  fixed  a  target  of 
Rs.  300  crore  for  software  exports  by  1989-90,  thus  ambitiously 
projecting  a  ten  fold  increase  in  five  years.  This  is  a  challenging  task, 
and  needs  close  co-operation  of  Government  and  industry  for 
integrated  growth  of  software  development  for  domestic  as  well  as 
export  markets.  Obviously,  there  is  a  need  for  focus  on  software  issues 
and,  therefore,  for  a  comprehensive  software  policy.  This  software 
policy  which  is  currently  under  formulation  in  the  Government  will 
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aim  to  promote  software  export  to  take  a  quantum  jump  and  capture  a 
sizeable  share  in  world  market;  to  promote  the  integrated  develop¬ 
ment  of  software  in  the  country  for  domestic  as  well  as  export  markets; 
to  simplify  the  existing  procedures  to  enable  the  software  industry  to 
grow  at  a  faster  pace;  to  establish  the  stronger  base  of  software 
industry  in  the  country;  and  to  promote  the  use  of  computer  as  a  tool 
for  decision-making  and  to  increase  work  efficiency.  Software 
Houses  should  be  provided  with  necessary  hardware  at  international 
price  levels  in  order  to  make  them  more  competitive  in  the 
international  markets.  The  response  time  of  the  Government  in 
clearing  the  proposals  should  be  fast  enough  to  match  the  fast 
changing  scene  in  computer  technology  and  international  market 
conditions.  Software  Houses  probably  also  require  access  to  compu¬ 
ters,  software  and  data  bases  located  abroad  via  overseas  data  links  for 
their  software  development  projects.  Imports  of  generic  software, 
system  software  tools  and  evaluation  tools  will  enhance  the  efficiency 
of  Indian  software  professionals. 

Government  have  recently  promoted  the  establishment  of  technolo¬ 
gy  parks  for  development  of  software  exclusively  for  exports  through 
the  dedicated  satellite  data  links.  It  is  hoped  that  these  technology 
parks  will  make  major  contributions  towards  our  software  exports. 
The  Nilgiri  Technology  Park  will  have  most  sophisticated 
computer  systems  and  would  give  Indian  computer  professionals  an 
opportunity  of  working  on  the  latest  technologies  and  compete  in  the 
international  market.  I  am  sure,  that  this  technology  park  would  prove  a 
great  success.  I  want  to  assure  that  Government  would  give  all  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  for  the  purpose.  Further,  we  must  watch  the 
direction  in  which  the  computer  technology  is  moving  so  that  we  launch 
our  own  efforts  to  catch  up  with  the  most  advanced  computer  techno¬ 
logies.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  since  we  want  to  fully  exploit  these 
advanced  technologies  for  the  benefit  of  masses  in  this  country  and  at  the 
same  time  to  compete  in  the  international  markets  in  the  area  of 
software  development. 

Advanced  countries  are  trying  to  design  and  build  super  computers 
of  higher  and  higher  capabilities.  Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we,  in 
India,  want  to  use  these  advanced  technologies  for  the  benefit  of 
common  man.  For  example,  a  super  computer  used  for  weather 
forecasting  will  help  us  to  plan  our  agriculture  more  effectively  and 
increase  agricultural  production. 

Let  us  now  talk  about  fifth  generation  computer  systems.  These 
computers  are  not  super  computers  and  yet  do  not  exist  anywhere 
This  will  be  a  machine  which  will  function  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
human  mind.  Thus,  these  will  be  knowledge  based  machines  proces- 
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sing  knowledge,  rather  than  data  based  machines  of  today  processing 
data.  In  the  Indian  context  these  systems  can  effectively  be  used  in 
delivering  high  quality  medical  advice  to  rural  masses,  high  quality 
education  to  children,  and  effective  ways  of  communications  among 
people  speaking  different  languages.  The  world  over,  most  of  the 
advanced  countries  have  launched  multi-million  dollar  projects  to 
develop  fifth  generation  computer  systems.  Such  systems  will  domin¬ 
ate  the  computer  scene  in  the  international  markets.  With  the  aim  of 
developing  indigenous  technologies  in  this  area,  Government  have 
launched  a  goal  oriented  knowledge  based  Computer  System  De¬ 
velopment  or  Fifth  Generation  Computer  System  Development 
Project.  The  thrust  areas,  which  this  project  will  enable  us  to  pursue 
are  artificial  intelligence,  pattern  recognition,  computer  vision,  voice 
recognition,  natural  language  understanding  and  translation  expert 
systems,  functional  languages,  computer  architecture  etc. 

The  recent  advance  in  digital  distribution  control,  a  distinct 
application  of  computer  technology,  will  enable  us  to  optimise  our 
production  process  in  the  sectors  like  cement,  steel,  sugar,  power,  etc. 
Computers  have  found  wide  applications  in  government  and  industry. 
Typical  applications  have  been  the  development  of  decision  support 
systems  and  information  systems  in  the  sectors  like  commerce, 
agriculture,  industrial  production,  education,  water  management  etc. 
During  the  Seventh  Plan  period  most  of  the  districts  will  have  rural 
information  system  called  District  Information  System  and  will  exchange 
data  with  regional  centres  through  satellite  data  links.  This  will  enable  us 
to  realise  the  integrated  planning  for  faster  growth.  Soon,  there  will  be 
intelligent  decision  support  systems  and  expert  systems  for  govern¬ 
ment  applications,  which  are  currently  under  development. 

I  call  upon  all  the  computer  professionals,  manufacturers,  and  users 
to  work  towards  not  only  catching  up  with  the  frontiers  of  the 
computer  technology  and  its  applications  but  also  ranking  India  among 
the  leading  countries  in  the  field. 


Science  for  the  Masses 


It  is  with  a  sense  of  grateful  remembrance  that  I  rise  today  to  deliver 
the  first  Lecture  in  memory  of  the  late  Prof.  Yelavarthy  Nayudamma. 
Valued  as  a  scientist,  as  a  social  engineer,  and  above  all  as  a  person  of 
sterling  human  qualities,  Nayudamma  won  our  lasting  respect  and 
affection.  His  untimely  death  this  day  last  year,  sent  a  shiver  of 
outrage  and  sorrow  throughout  the  country.  We  all  felt  robbed  of  a 
rare  specimen  of  man:  a  man  of  creativity,  energy,  and  above  all,  of 
deep  social  concern.  It  is  natural  and  appropriate  that  an  organization 
of  which  he  was  Founder-Chairman,  Spartek  Ceramics  Ltd.,  has 
endowed  lectures  in  his  name  to  be  held  annually  at  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Staff  College  of  India,  Hyderabad.  May  I,  at  the  outset,  commend 
both  these  institutions  on  their  noble  thought?  I  thank  them  sincerely 
for  associating  me  with  the  inauguration  of  the  series  and  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  paying  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Although  a  year  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of 
Prof.  Nayudamma  in  the  past  tense.  As  with  any  man  of  science,  the 
past  was  to  him  a  point  of  reference;  it  was  on  the  present  that  he  bent 
his  energies  and  on  the  future  that  he  focussed  his  gaze.  From  the  time 
that  he  graduated  in  Chemistry  at  Varanasi  until  the  time  he  was 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  Nayudamma  was  the  scientists’  scientist.  But  he  was  also  a 
peoples’  scientist.  Any  scientist  would,  I  imagine,  find  true  satisfaction 
in  the  realisation  that  (i)  valuable  inputs  have  flowed  from  him  to  his 
area  of  scientific  endeavour,  and  (ii)  his  contributions  have  found 
societal  application  and  efficacy.  Both  these  satisfactions  came  to 
Nayudamma.  His  interest  in  the  transfer  of  technology  to  rural  units 
bore  tangible  fruit,  as  did  his  effort  to  decentralize  decision-making  in 
scientific  bodies.  Nayudamma  believed  that  research  and  industry 
were  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  and  had  to  be  viewed  together  to 
realise  its  value.  And  science,  for  Nayudamma  was  not  something 
rarefied;  it  stemmed  from  and  had  its  being  in  life.  Nayudamma, 
therefore,  commanded  respect  not  just  in  the  scientific  community  but 
in  several  departments  of  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  He  seemed 
to  believe  in  T.H.  Huxley’s  well-known  definition  of  science  as  being 
“nothing  but  trained  and  organized  common  sense”.  It  is  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  that  I  have  selected  for  the  theme  of  this  lecture  the 
subject  ‘Science  and  the  Common  Man’. 


First  Nayudamma  Memorial  Lecture,  Hyderabad,  23  June  1986 
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We  in  India  have  tended  to  look  upon  science  as  an  esoteric  system. 
This  has  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Indo-Anglian  encounter 
made  us  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  technology,  although  those 
possibilities  remained  essentially  outside  our  grasp.  Science  has,  as  a 
result,  come  to  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  materially 
advanced  West  in  contrast  to  the  mystical  Eastern  mind.  Now,  in  the 
late  80s,  our  perceptions  are,  of  course,  different.  We  now  recognize 
Science  and  Technology  as  part  of  our  overall  progress  as  a  people. 
And  yet,  the  image  of  Science  and  Technolgy  as  something  alien  to  our 
essential  being,  something  that  has  been  imported  from  elsewhere, 
persists.  This  image,  I  would  like  to  say  straightaway,  is  erroneous;  it 
insults  our  collective  personality  which  has,  since  time  immemorial, 
had  a  scientific  dimension.  This  image  does  disservice  to  our  mental 
evolution  as  a  people.  A  nation  which  holds  Jnana  in  veneration 
cannot  be  distant  from  Vijnana.  Science  and  the  common  man  in 
India  have  traditionally  been  linked  together  in  a  partnership  that  can 
claim  great  antiquity.  The  achievements  of  our  immortals  in  the  stellar 
sciences  such  as  Aryabhatta,  Bhaskara  and  Varahamihira,  of  our 
medical  masters — Charaka,  Susruta  and  Dhanvantri  and  India’s 
pioneering  work  in  the  mathematical  sciences  are  world-renowned. 
Works  of  technological  brilliance  such  as  the  never-rusting  Iron  Pillar 
of  Delhi  and  the  irrigational  wonders  of  the  Cholas  prove  that  Science 
and  engineering  were  highly  developed  in  times  of  early  Indian 
History.  But  apart  from  these  phenomenal  achievements  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  Science  in  India  was  also  harnessed  for  human  welfare  by  the 
common  people,  right  from  early  times.  This  is  revealed  in  the 
receptivity  and  readiness  to  experiment  on  the  part  of  our  people.  This 
might  sound  incredible  to  those  who  have  consciously  or  unconsciously 
believed  with  E.M.  Forster  that  India  has  sustained  “a  low  but 
indestructible  form  of  life.”  That  description  may  have  been  true  of 
the  times  in  which  Kipling  and  Forster  lived.  But  that  period,  namely, 
the  British  interregnum,  was  atypical.  As  realists,  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  institutionalized  vested  interests — indigenous  and  foreign 
sought  then  to  keep  Science  and  the  people  of  India  at  a  distance  from 
each  other.  If  poverty  and  want  are  still  in  evidence  it  is  because  at  the 
critical  period  of  our  national  history  we  were  under  colonial 
domination  and  were  bypassed  by  the  industrial  revolution  which  was 
overtaking  the  entire  world.  I  would  like  to  illustrate.  It  is  an 
incredible  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  only  55 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  India  was  dependent  on  agriculture,  and 
others  on  crafts  etc,  while  by  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  nearly 
74  per  cent  of  the  population  had  become  dependent  on  land.  Keen  to 
consign  India  to  the  status  of  rural  vassalage  with  no  chance  of 
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standing  on  its  own  legs,  Britain  so  manoeuvred  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  crucial  century,  its  colonies  would  miss  the 
industrial  revolution  while  it  would  itself  industrialize  and  remain 
without  a  competitor.  India  thus  had  the  clock  put  back  and  an 
artificial  distance  crept  in  between  Science  and  the  Common  Man. 

But,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  our  national  leadership  and  the 
guiding  hand  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  we  can  now  see  a  distinct  change. 
The  ancient  symbiotic  partnership  between  Science  and  the  Common 
Man  is  to  be  seen  coming  into  operation  once  again,  in  a  variety  of 
fields,  such  as  agriculture,  industry,  health,  energy,  communications 
etc.  The  Indian  Council  of  Agricultural  Research,  the  Indian  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  the  Indian  Council  for  Medical 
Research,  the  Energy  Board  and  the  several  agencies  in  charge  of  the 
science  of  communications,  make  Science  central  to  present-day  India. 
The  fact  that  these  bodies  of  scientific  research  have  been  set  up  is  not 
by  itself  a  fulfilment.  Their  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  bodies 
have,  by  and  large,  been  able  to  establish  critical  linkages  with  the 
common  people  of  India  in  their  nodal  occupations.  Let  us  take,  for  a 
start,  the  example  of  the  CSIR’s  work  through  its  affiliated  body,  the 
Central  Leather  Research  Institute,  to  which  Nayudamma  devoted  his 
best  years.  India’s  leather  industry  is  age-old;  the  Rigveda  contains 
references  to  it.  Even  today,  there  is  scarcely  a  village  without  its  own 
tanner  and  cobbler.  But,  traditionally,  this  profession  carried  with  it 
an  odium.  The  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  tanner-cobbler 
were  deplorable.  But  although  the  traditional  cobbler  has  still  a  long 
way  to  go,  the  leather  industry  has  moulted  its  old  skin.  As  much  as 
one  quarter  of  the  total  leather  production  in  the  country  is  now 
conducted  through  mechanized  and  organized  tanneries.  Science  and 
the  Common  Man  have  indeed  come  together  in  this  ancient  and 
widespread  calling  of  rural  India  which  employs  over  a  million  people. 
In  Nayudamma’s  own  words:  “Some  very  successful  results  have  been 
obtained  in  this  direction  by  bringing  science  to  the  very  doors  of 
cottage  workers  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Central  Leather  Research 
Institute  and  others.”  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  development  goes  to 
Nayudamma  himself  who  regularly  organized  colloquia  at  which 
tanners,  technologists  and  leather  users  met.  Malcolm  Adiseshiah, 
referring  to  these  meetings  has  said:  “In  early  1965,  Dr.  Nayudamma 
persuaded  me  to  inaugurate  the  Leather  Fair  and  the  Tanners’ 
Get-together.  Ever  since  then,  January  31,  February  1  and  2  every 
year  were,  for  me  at  least,  three  days  in  which  these  two  end  purposes, 
the  science  of  leather  and  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
tannery  owners  and  workers,  were  being  continually  pushed  forward.” 

What  Nayudamma  did  to  bring  the  common  people  involved  in 
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leather  is  only  an  example  of  what  has  been  and,  in  fact,  can  be  done, 
in  all  sectors  of  economic  and  national  activity.  It  is  India’s  good 
fortune  that  the  two  seminal  figures  in  our  history,  Gandhiji  and 
Pandit  Nehru  understood  this.  Let  me  share  with  you  a  remarkable 
piece  that  Gandhiji  wrote  in  1938:  “Under  my  scheme,  there  will  be 
more  and  better  laboratories,  more  and  better  research  institutes. 
Under  it,  we  should  have  an  army  of  chemists,  engineers  and  other 
experts  who  will  be  real  servants  of  the  nation  and  answer  the  varied 
and  growing  requirements  of  a  people  who  are  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  their  rights  and  wants.  And  all  these  experts  will  speak, 
not  a  foreign  language,  but  the  language  of  the  people.  The  knowledge 
gained  by  them  will  be  the  common  property  of  the  people.  There  will 
be  truly  original  work  instead  of  mere  imitation.”  Pandit  Nehru,  at 
about  the  same  time,  was  also  sharpening  his  awareness  of  the  great 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  world  of  technology  and  which 
could  not  but  affect  the  ways  of  living  and  thinking  in  India. ‘Fascinated 
by  the  progress  of  science  and  technology  as  such,  he  ensured  that  in 
the  first  four  years  of  independence,  a  large  number  of  national 
laboratories  came  into  existence  to  conduct  research  in  diverse  fields. 
He  urged  the  people  of  India  to  cultivate  what  he  so  appropriately 
called  the  scientific  temper. 

The  roles  of  our  national  figures,  Gandhi  and  Nehru  in  the  matter  of 
Science,  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Gandhi  spoke  to  scientists  on 
behalf  of  the  common  man,  asking  science  to  work  for  his 
betterment.  Nehru  spoke  to  the  common  man  on  behalf  of  science, 
asking  the  common  man  to  adopt  the  scientific  method  for  his  good. 
Gandhi  wished  to  use  the  scientific  microscope,  to  see  how  science 
could  be  applied  to  individual  villages  and  homesteads.  Nehru  opted 
to  use  a  telescope  and  catch  a  panoramic  glimpse  of  the  future. 
Technology  was,  therefore,  to  be  used  for  the  village,  cottage  and 
small  sector,  as  per  Gandhiji’s  prescription.  But  investments  in 
atomic  energy,  in  the  production  of  steel  and  for  the  exploration  of 
oil  and  natural  resources  through  the  public  sector  were  also  to  be 
made,  as  per  Nehru’s  vision.  Science,  under  this  balance,  was  to  be 
neither  a  matter  of  village  technologies  alone  nor  a  distant  ivory  tower. 
Both  uses  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  Science  had  to  relate  to  the  lives 
of  our  people  and  yet  while  its  roots  had  to  be  embedded  in  the  soil  of 
India,  its  upper  reaches  had  to  rise  much  higher  and  cover  a  wide  field. 

The  scientists  and  technologists  working  in  our  national  laborator¬ 
ies,  defence  research  institutions,  universities  and  in  industry,  repre¬ 
sent  the  higher  reaches.  They  are  of  a  calibre  which  compares  very 
favourably  with  international  standards.  Our  scientists  and  technolog¬ 
ists  have  exhibited  their  capacity  to  produce  outstanding  results.  The 
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brilliant  achievements  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy,  space  and 
oceanography  are  striking  examples  of  what  Indian  scientists  and 
technologists  can  do.  India  can  realistically  expect  to  become  one 
among  the  technologically  advanced  nations  within  the  next  decade  or 
so.  There  have  been  rapid  advances  in  the  field  of  electronics  with  the 
prospect  of  further  revolutionary  changes.  It  is  contributing  to  an 
unprecedented  transformation  in  the  whole  range  of  manufacturing 
practices  and  technology,  ranging  from  design,  production,  control, 
and  testing  to  quality  assurance.  The  entry  of  robots  has  imparted  a 
new  element  of  great  significance  with  wide  social  and  economic 
consequences.  Similarly,  genetics  and  bio-technology  will  herald  many 
developments  of  immense  consequence  in  agriculture,  medicine  and 
industry. 

While  these  extraordinary  capacities  and  potentials  are  there  for  us 
to  see,  the  question  that  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  is:  Are  these 
remarkable  advances  effectively  intertwining  with  the  lives  of  the 
common  people?  In  other  words,  are  we  effectively  using  both  the 
microscopic  and  telescopic  perspectives?  The  late  Homi  Bhabha  used 
to  speak  of  “establishing  science  as  a  live  and  vital  force  in  society”  and 
described  this  process  as  “an  inseparable  part  of  the  problem  of 
transforming  an  industrially  under-developed  to  a  developed  coun¬ 
try.”  Great  scientists  such  as  Raman,  Bhabha,  Vikram  Sarabhai  and 
Nayudamma  grew  up  with  the  national  renaissance,  reflecting  the 
nation’s  resolve  to  come  into  its  own.  Their  work  was  of  a  piece  with 
our  growing  national  consciousness.  Pure  Scientists  though  they  were, 
they  were  also  realists.  They  did  not  regard  science  as  a  magic  wand  to 
be  waved  over  our  people.  Nor  did  they  regard  it  as  a  crutch  for 
propping  up  an  infirm  society.  They  looked  upon  Science  as  a  faculty 
within  the  individual  and  the  collective  psyche  of  our  people  that 
needed  to  be  tapped.  They  also  saw  that  in  order  to  quicken  that 
faculty,  to  make  it  pulsate  in  the  life-artefies  of  the  nation,  the  support 
of  the  common  man  would  be  needed.  Science  would  have  to  back  the 
common  man’s  developmental  capabilities  in  his  idiom,  appealing  to 
his  instincts,  along  his  grain  apd  not  against  it.  In  the  Tamil  Nadu  of 
the  50s  and  60s,  it  was  my  privilege  as  Minister  for  Industries  to  work 
in  co-ordination  with  the  Council  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 
The  significance  of  offering  science  to  industry  through  a  co-ordination 
between  research,  Government  and  the  entrepreneur,  was  not  lost  on 
anybody.  Our  philosophy  was  summed  up  by  Nayudamma  himself: 
“Science  and  technology  should  be  used  as  propellants  for  industrial, 
economic  and  social  development.  Social  development  is  focussed  on 
man.  Therefore,  identify  the  needs  of  the  people;  isolate  the 
technology  component,  communicate  it  to  multi-disciplined,  inte- 
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grated  scientific  teams  to  resolve  the  problem  rapidly.  Make  research 
relevant  and  show  how  science  can  serve  society.  That  will  bridge  the 
credibility  gap.”  No  one  realised  the  truth  of  this  approach  better  than 
that  outstanding  representative  of  the  common  man’s  native  genius, 
Chief  Minister  Kamaraj .  He  gave  unstinted  and  spontaneous 
encouragement — administrative,  finanical  and  above  all, 
psychological,  to  the  application  of  science  and  technology  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  man. 

Today,  some  three  decades  later,  the  number  of  research  bodies  in 
our  nation  has  multiplied.  In  1950,  we  had  40  odd  engineering 
colleges,  with  an  annual  output  of  around  3,000  engineers,  whereas 
today  there  are  over  150  engineering  colleges  and  over  70,000 
engineers  are  graduating  every  year.  A  large  and  wide  network  of 
research  centres,  over  900  in  number,  of  different  kinds,  have  been  set 
up  all  over  the  country.  We  are,  today  spending  over  Rs.  800  crore, 
that  is,  about  0.6  per  cent  of  our  gross  national  product,  on  research 
and  development.  Our  stock  of  scientific  and  technical  manpower  has 
been  growing  steadily,  over  the  last  two  decades,  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  9  per  cent,  and  is  now  estimated  to  be  over  two  and  a  half 
million.  In  this  respect,  India  is  generally  acknowledged  as  being  the 
third  largest  in  the  world.  This  is  certainly  an  achievement  of  which  we 
can,  and  should,  be  proud.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interaction  also. 
But  a  certain  credibility  gap  persists.  It  is  because  Science  and  the 
common  man  have  not  yet  become  full  partners  in  our  national 
enterprise.  Very  truthfully  speaking,  the  fault  lies  in  both  camps — it 
lies  in  the  way  Science  has  come  to  develop  in  our  country  and  also  in 
the  way  the  common  man’s  response  to  Science  has  taken  shape.  In 
other  words,  there  have  been  deficits  in  Scientists’  appreciation  of 
Gandhiji’s  perception  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  common  man’s 
appreciation  of  Panditji’s  vision  on  the  other. 

This  gap,  to  my  mind,  arises  in  two  ways:  First,  it  arises  in  situations 
in  which  S  &  T  does  not  appear  to  be  pragmatic  or,  in  other  words, 
does  not  relate  to  life-cycles.  Secondly,  it  arises  if  the  technology 
proposed  is  not  within  the  common  man’s  financial  reach.  If  modern 
technology  is  demonstrably  practical  and  cost-effective,  the  common 
man  in  India  will  not  be  found  wanting  by  science.  After  all,  the  great 
enunciator  of  scientific  method,  C.P.  Snow,  himself  said  to  scientists 
“You  havQ  got  to  carry  people  at  all  sorts  of  levels.  It  is  their  decisions, 
their  acquiescence  or  enthusiasm  and  above  all,  the  absence  of  their 
passive  resistance,  which  are  going  to  decide  whether  a  strategy  goes 
through.”  Where,  I  feel,  our  scientists  erred  is  in  confronting  the 
common  man,  with  scientific  artefacts  and  gadgets  expecting  these  to 
be  put  into  operation.  In  the  context  of  the  Indian  economy,  we 
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cannot,  for  instance,  wish  away  the  potter’s  wheel  or  the  hand 
operated  loom  and  replace  them  with  something  that  the  village  may 
not  be  able  to  sustain,  in  terms  of  energy  or  capital  investment.  But  we 
can  offer  a  small  motor  to  turn  the  potters  wheel  or  a  jackard  loom  to 
weave  beautiful  patterns  in  handlooms.  Rural  employment  causing 
physical  strain  may  be  alleviated  by  simple  mechanical  contrivances. 
Use  of  wind  power  for  lift  irrigation  substituting  physical  baling  out  of 
water  is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  development  of  relevant 
technology  for  the  common  man.  And  so,  in  terms  of  S  &  T,  I  feel  we 
must  aim  at  offering  such  tangible  technology  as  is  viable.  But,  more 
important  than  that,  we  must  also  aim  at  offering  productive  skills.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  wholehearted  participation  of  our  people  will  be 
forthcoming  if  we  place  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people  not  just 
new  artefacts  but  scientific  skills.  This,  indeed,  is  the  task  of  science. 
The  C.S.I.R.  has  been  giving  attention  to  such  techniques  as  will  assist 
rural  development  and  has  listed  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  of 
such  evolved  in  its  labs.  However,  it  needs  to  be  asked  if  these 
techniques  are  fit  only  for  the  bigger  villages  which  are  only  one  in 
fifteen  or  whether  they  can  serve  rural  India  as  a  whole.  The  situation 
of  the  poor  demands  that  very  simple  devices  accompanied  by  training 
programmes  be  given  to  them  to  absorb  their  idle  time.  Every 
technique  that  we  evolve  must  have  a  high  degree  of  multipliability. 
Lest  I  am  misunderstood  to  be  against  frontier  or  sophisticated 
technology,  let  me  clarify  that  I  do  not  believe,  science  can  be  ‘held’  at 
any  particular  level.  Science  is  a  continuum  and  proceeds  with  the 
limitless  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  In  its  application,  however, 
choices  are  available  to  society  which  knows  its  optimal  levels.  It  is 
here,  in  its  application,  that  Science  and  the  common  man  can  and 
must  interface,  for  one  without  the  other  would  be  simply  meaning¬ 
less. 

India  with  its  size  of  population  needs  an  adult  doze  of  science.  The 
growth  in  our  population  is  justly  viewed  with  concern.  But  while 
family  limitation  has  to  be  a  desideratum  in  India,  there  is  merit  in 
looking  upon  our  people  not  just  in  terms  of  numbers  but  in  terms  of 
manpower  potential  and  human  resources.  Looked  at  thus,  we  would 
find  that  their  readiness  to  learn  and  to  create  needs  to  be  utilized.  The 
Government  of  India’s  Scientific  Policy  Resolution  passed  at  the 
initiative  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  1958  significantly  stated:  “India’s 
enormous  resources  of  manpower  can  only  become  an  asset  in  the 
modern  world  when  trained  and  educated.”  The  training  and 
education  of  our  human  resources  in  the  scientific  temper  will  have  to 
relate  to  their  encounter  with  the  activities  of  life  in  its  totality.  Quite 
clearly,  only  such  S  &  T  as  can  be  applied  on  the  ground  will  have  to  be 
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part  of  it.  Our  investment  on  Science  and  Technology  have  steadily 
risen  over  the  years  from  Rs.  16  crore  in  the  First  Five  Year  Plan 
(1951-56)  to  Rs.  1,919  crore  in  the  Sixth  Plan  (1980-85).  The  number 
of  universities,  institutes  of  technology,  agricultural  universities  and 
National  Laboratories  has  burgeoned.  In  the  Seventh  Plan,  S&T  is  to 
receive  an  allocation  of  Rs.  3,641  crore.  Much  of  this  investment  has 
gone  into  ‘pure’  research.  It  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  this 
does  not  lose  its  relevance  to  our  milieu  by  becoming  an  exercise  in 
data  collection.  As  our  distinguished  scientist  Prof.  M.G.K.  Menon 
said  in  his  Presidential  Address  at  the  Session  of  the  Indian  Science 
Congress  in  1982:  “This  is  not  to  decry  data  gathering,  because  it  is  no 
doubt  useful  and  necessary,  for  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  data  that  one 
can  build  up  models,  hypotheses,  theories  and  so  on.  However,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  data  gathering  process  be  treated  as  a  means  in  an 
innovative  manner.”  The  means,  in  our  context,  can  only  be  a  means 
to  the  goal  of  the  common  good  of  the  common  man.  Since, 
ultimately,  S&T  is  financed  by  the  resources  of  the  country  the 
common  man  can  expect  S&T  investments  to  bring  him  some  good.  It 
was  Bacon  who  said  that  the  true  function  of  the  Scientist  may  well  be 
“the  endowment  of  human  life  with  new  powers  and  invention”.  The 
Indian  farmer,  for  all  his  disabilities,  has  combined  in  his  person  the 
role  of  agro-scientist  agriculturist.  His  laboratory  has  been  his  land. 
Essentially,  he  is  an  expert  in  the  field — ready  to  discard,  adopt  and 
adapt,  wanting  further  and  yet  further  improvement. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  our  farmer  that  all  descriptions  of  India’s 
contemporary  progress  open  invariably  with  our  performance  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  We  justly  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
self-sufficient  in  food  production,  growing  over  150  million  tonnes  of 
foodgrains.  It  is  clear  that  the  farmers’  experience,  commonsense  and 
knowledge  of  the  seasons  have  combined  creatively  with  technological 
advice  on  plant  varieties,  genetic  breeding,  nutrients  and  pest  control 
to  modernize  our  agriculture.  The  Green  Revolution  is,  in  other 
words,  a  conjoint  achievement  of  Sceince  and  the  common  man.  One 
area  where  Science  has  just  begun  to  come  powerfully  to  the  aid  of  the 
farmer  is  in  the  use  of  water.  We  have  unwittingly  disrupted  the 
hydrological  cycle  of  precipitation,  so  as  to  force  exploitation  of 
ground-water.  And  we  have  over-exploited  ground-water.  Concepts 
such  as  ‘inadequate  precipitation’,  ‘percolation’  and  depleted  ‘acquif- 
ers’  need  to  be  translated  into  programmes.  Short  periods  of  concen¬ 
trated  rainfall  followed  by  long  spells  of  drought  increasingly  characte¬ 
rise  India.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  a  water  consciousness  be 
fostered  at  an  all-India  level.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the  use  of 
water,  science  and  science  alone  can  take  us  out  of  the  crisis. 
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Meteorology  to  define  precipitation,  remote  sensing  through  satellites 
and  aircraft  to  locate  possible  acquifers,  aerial  photography  for 
spot-locating  sites  for  drilling,  civil  engineering  to  curb  run-off  and 
guide  surface  water  into  acquifers,  membrane  technology  and  reverse 
osmosis  for  potability — all  these  need  to  lead  to  water  on  our  thirsty 
land. 

If  nature  can  provide  the  coolest  water  melons  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  year  and  the  sweetest  dates  in  the  arid  deserts,  there  is  no  reason 
why  science  cannot  turn  so-called  arid  lands  into  fruitful  productive 
ones.  Man  who  has  conquered  space  cannot  fail  to  conquer  the 
obstacles  to  utilisation  of  every  bit  of  land  and  other  elements.  Bauxite 
would  have  remained  clay  and  limestone  rubble,  had  not  science 
converted  them  into  aluminium,  and  cement.  It  is  said  that  not  a  grain 
of  sand  lies  in  the  beach  but  infinite  knowledge  knows  how  to  utilize  it. 
Man’s  quest  for  infinite  knowledge  has  not  ended  and  is  at  the 
threshold  of  further  discoveries  for  human  welfare.  Lands,  trees, 
plants  and  herbs  now  discarded  as  useless  could  with  further 
application  of  science  be  turned  into  invaluable  sources  of  human 
betterment.  This  is  an  area  with  immense  possibilities.  We  have,  I 
think,  reached  a  plateau  in  the  giving  of  inputs,  be  they  fertilizers, 
seeds  or  water.  We  have  to  now  move  on  to  the  more  difficult  area  of 
skills  for  the  management  of  resources.  And  this  is  where  Panditji’s 
message  to  the  common  man  becomes  important.  The  Indian  farmer 
must,  for  instance,  begin  to  protect  the  soil  from  over-exploitation  and 
exhaustion,  in  other  words,  to  adopt  a  scientific  land-awareness. 

Deficiencies  of  natural  resources  and  of  capital  have  to  be  made  up 
for  another  vital  sector-that  of  energy.  From  animal  dung  to  uranium, 
India  uses  a  variety  of  energy  sources.  While  a  good  half  of  India’s 
energy  needs  come  from  renewable  sources,  we  are  still  heavily 
dependent  on  coal  and  oil.  According  to  a  1978  estimate,  India  has 
85,000  million  tonnes  of  coal  reserves-proven,  inferred  and  indicated. 
But  bringing  fuel  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  sea  is  one 
thing;  using  it  cost-effectively  is  another.  From  the  coal-fired  cooking 
stoves  in  our  houses  to  the  larger  coal  boilers  in  the  power  stations 
there  is  considerable  scope  and  urgent  need  for  effecting  fuel 
economy.  Using  available  heat-efficient  chulhas  at  cheap  prices  and 
heat  exchange  systems  designed  for  better  fuel  efficiency  and  recovery 
of  waste  heat,  are  an  area,  where  the  common  man  must  rise  to  the 
occasion.  These  initiatives  would,  of  course,  require  interfacing 
between  the  public,  scientific  research  institutes  and  Government. 
While  initiative  now  must  come  from  the  Government,  the  response 
must  come  from  the  people.  Even  in  the  use  of  traditional  renewable 
sources  such  as  dung,  fuel  wood,  fresh  wastes  etc.,  unscientific, 
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unplanned  and  inefficient  methods  are  in  operation.  The  effulgent 
Sun,  for  instance,  is  an  infinite  source  of  energy.  I  feel  India  has  a 
unique  role  to  play  in  the  matter  of  using  the  potential  of  Solar 
Energy.  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  us,  to  bend  our  energies  on 
making  the  Lord  of  Effulgence  descend  from  his  Chariot  for  the  good 
of  man.  As  I  understand  it,  the  challenge  for  science  now  lies  in 
making  solar  devices  cost-efficient.  But  the  Government,  in  its 
Department  of  Non-Conventional  Sources  of  Energy,  is  offering  a 
host  of  incentives  (apart  from  active  assistance)  for  potential  users  of 
solar  and  now  wind  energy.  But  society’s  response  has  been 
inadequate.  Elsewhere,  in  the  world  the  record  is  better.  It  is  not 
widely  enough  known  that  Zimbabwe  uses  wind  generators  for 
lighting;  so  does  Mongolia  for  boiling  tea-kettles  for  nomads  who 
dismantle  and  carry  them  on  camels  as  they  move  on.  Herdsmen  in 
remote  Kenyan  deserts  collect  clean  water  and  grow  millet  with  the 
help  of  modern  wind  pumps. 

The  other  renewable  source  of  energy  which  needs  extension  in 
India  is  bio-gas.  China’s  Sichuan  Province,  I  am  told,  uses  bio-gas  for 
cooking  and  lighting — a  grid  of  neoprene  tubes  supported  on  bamboo 
poles  connects  digester  units  to  people’s  homes.  When  renewable 
energy  technologies  are  making  such  headway  in  the  world,  it  is 
imperative  that  India  with  its  experience  in  the  organic  sciences  should 
not  only  fall  in  line  but  become,  in  fact,  a  leader.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  partnership  of  science  and  the  common  man  is  meant  to  find 
its  most  eloquent  expression  in  the  realm  of  renewal  energy  technolo¬ 
gies.  This  is  what  the  Age  of  Energy,  I  believe,  intends  for  India. 

I  conclude  with  a  memorable  quotation  from  C.V.  Raman:  “There 
is  only  one  solution  for  India’s  economic  problems  and  that  is  science 
and  more  science  and  still  more  science.”  I  would  like,  with  respectful 
earnestness,  to  add  to  that  by  saying:  There  is  only  one  way  that 
science  can  establish  itself  in  India,  and  that  is  through  interaction  and 
more  interaction  and  still  more  interaction. 


Science  for  Peace  and  Progress 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  inaugural  function  of 
the  International  Symposium  sponsored  by  the  World  Federation  of 
Scientific  Workers.  The  World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers  is  an 
organization  of  uncommon  significance.  There  exist  many  fora  of 
‘pure’  scientists  where  the  best  of  scientific  thought  is  pooled  and  the 
sum-total  of  the  world’s  scientific  awareness  enhanced.  Similarly, 
there  exists  a  large  number  of  social  scientists  who  plan  a  re-ordering  of 
the  structures  of  social  organizations  for  the  common  good.  Both  kinds 
of  activity  are  important  and,  in  fact,  essential  for  the  welfare  of 
human  society.  But  the  contemporary  world  increasingly  wonders  if 
the  pursuit  of  scientific  verities  by  the  mentally  gifted  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  strivings  for  a  better  order  by  the  socially  inspired  on  the  other 
should  not  come  together  in  a  creative  partnership.  The  World 
Federation  of  Scientific  Workers  endeavours  to  fulfil  it.  The  very  title 
‘Scientific  Workers’  contains  a  message — the  message  that  science  is  a 
discipline,  not  a  dogma;  a  course  of  action,  not  a  design  for 
contemplation;  an  affiliation,  and  a  commitment.  It  is  a  commitment 
to  what  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  our  First  Prime  Minister,  described  in  the 
following  words  while  addressing  the  34th  Session  of  the  Indian 
Science  Congress  in  this  very  city  of  Delhi  in  1947:  “Surely,  science  is 
not  merely  an  individual’s  search  for  truth.  It  is  something  infinitely 
more  than  that  if  it  is  worked  for  the  community.  Its  objective  must  be 
to  remove  the  ills  of  the  community.  It  must  have  a  social  objective 
before  it.” 

Several  conferences  have  been  held  over  the  past  four  decades  on 
this  theme.  Many  of  these  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  United 
Nations  Agencies,  such  as  UNESCO,  UNDP,  the  Regional  Commis¬ 
sions  as  also  in  specialised  sectors  by  the  various  Technical  Agencies. 
In  1963,  the  United  Nations  organised,  in  Geneva,  a  major  conference 
on  ‘The  Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Less  Developed  Countries’.  This  was  followed,  16  years  later,  by 
another  major  U.N.  Conference  at  Vienna  in  1979  on  ‘Science  and 
Technology  for  Development’  (UNCSTD) — the  latter  Conference 
was  preceded  by  many  preparatory  meetings  over  a  few  years.  I  refer 
to  these  Conferences  because  they  involved  all  nations,  and  were  the 
largest  conferences  at  the  highest  levels.  As  a  result  of  these  several 
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meetings,  we  have  a  greater  measure  of  understanding  today,  and, 
indeed,  our  understanding  has  significantly  deepened  over  the  past 
few  decades.  It  now  concerns  the  factors  which  relate  to  the  growth  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  relationship  of  science  and  technology  to 
society  and  to  socio-economic  development.  It  also  encompasses  the 
opportunities  and  challenges  that  face  us  in  ensuring  the  use  of  science 
for  the  human  well-being.  And  finally,  it  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
risks  inherent  in  the  misuse  of  these  great  creative  endeavours  of 
humankind. 

It  is,  therefore,  heartening  that  this  Symposium  has  selected  areas 
for  discussion  which  vitally  affect  human  life  in  our  times  such  as  :  (i) 
The  role  of  science  and  technology  in  social  transformation;  (ii) 
Implications  of  the  new  developments  in  science  and  technology  for 
society  as  a  whole  and  in  developing  countries,  in  particular;  (iii)  The 
issue  of  disarmament;  and  finally,  (iv)  The  employment  of  science  and 
technology  in  a  manner  as  will  subserve  human  well-being  and  secure 
economic  growth  with  social  justice.  The  person  who  asks:  ‘What  does 
science  have  to  do  with  social  justice,  or  technology  with  a  new 
international  order?’  ought  not  to  be  termed  a  purist  in  Science,  but, 
rather,  a  misfit  in  Society.  I  am  reminded  of  the  delightful  little  essay 
which  J.B.S.  Haldane  wrote  entitled  ‘On  Being  The  Right  Size’  in 
which  he  showed  by  means  of  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation  why  “a 
hare  could  not  be  as  large  as  a  hippopotamus  or  a  whale  as  small  as  a 
herring.”  This  verity  of  mathematical  theory  in  the  realm  of  organic 
evolution  required  Haldane  to  view  man  also  as  a  ‘fixed’  being  in  terms 
of  his  bio-chemistry.  But  Haldane  knew  that  while  ‘man’  as  a  species 
was  one  thing,  individual  men  as  human  beings  and  members  of  a 
social  order  were  quite  another.  They  were  not  ‘fixed’  to  any  station  in 
life  at  all  and  were,  in  fact,  capable  of  endless  progression  both 
individually  and  collectively.  Haldane  was  the  quintessential  ‘science 
worker’  and  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  he  worked  in  the  land  of 
his  birth,  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  land  of  his  domicile,  India,  as 
long  as  he  worked  for  society.  Had  Haldane  been  present  here  today, 
he  would  have  been  immensely  pleased  with  your  initiative  in 
organizing  this  Conference. 

Since  this  Conference  is  being  held  in  India,  may  I  refer  to  the  scene 
in  India?  We  have  had  a  distinguished  tradition  in  science,  with  many 
discoveries  and  highlights,  from  the  days  several  thousand  years  ago  of 
the  Indus  Civilization.  A  few  hundred  years  ago,  when  scientific 
and  Industrial  Revolutions  took  place  in  the  West,  we  came  under 
colonial  rule  and,  therefore,  missed  participating  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution  sweeping  the  world.  Our  freedom  struggle,  from  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century,  brought  about  a  new  elan  in  our  scientific 
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community;  we  have  had  many  great  names  in  science  in  the  decades 
prior  to  Independence.  Since  Independence,  science  in  India  has 
received  the  fullest  support  at  the  highest  level. 

Our  First  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  had  a  firm  conviction 
about  the  great  powers  of  science  and  technology  to  bring  about 
socio-economic  transformation.  He  created  a  large  base  and  infrastruc¬ 
ture  through  the  establishment  of  national  laboratories  which  he  called 
“Modern  Temples.”  Through  agricultural  research,  we  have  achieved 
self-sufficiency  in  food  production  and  become  independent  of 
imports.  Our  Prime  Minister  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  given  a  further 
thrust  to  science  and  technology,  and  computer  science  has  reached 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  remotest  corners  of  India.  Major 
capabilities  have  been  developed  in  sophisticated  and  advanced 
technological  areas  of  atomic  energy,  space  science  and  technology, 
electronics  and  defence  research. 

There  has  been  a  focus  on  the  new  areas  of  ocean  development, 
non-conventional  sources  of  energy,  bio-technology  and  environment. 
A  fairly  large  base  has  been  created  in  bio-medical  and  industrial 
research.  In  spite  of  these  accomplishments,  we  are  more  than  aware 
that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  making  science  truly  effective  in  the 
manner  envisioned  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  We  realise  that  there  are  still 
many  impediments  to  the  growth  and  development  of  science. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  frequently  referred  to  the  need  for  inculcating  the 
scientific  temper  in  the  people,  so  that  the  scientific  method  would 
become  part  of  their  lives,  and  their  ways  of  functioning.  In  many 
sectors  there  are  weak  linkages  in  the  innovation  chain  from  research 
to  the  fulfilment  of  societal  needs.  But  what  is  important  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  given  science  a  key  role  in  our  path  to  progress.  I  am 
reminded  today  of  two  of  India’s  scientific  prodigies  who  have 
symbolized  this  progress:  P.C.  Mahalanobis  and  Homi  Bhabha.  A 
physicist  by  training,  Mahalanobis  took  to  statistics  when  it  was  hardly 
known  anywhere,  much  less  in  India,  as  a  separate  scientific  discipline. 

I  will  not  (and  need  not)  expatiate  on  Mahalanobis’s  formidable 
contributions  to  the  design  of  statistical  experiments  and  his  theory 
and  practice  of  large-scale  sample  surveys.  But  I  would  like  to  place 

Mahalanobis’s  achievements  in  a  perspective  relevant  to  this  Sympo¬ 
sium.  Mahalanobis  worked  at  a  time  when  the  sun  over  the  British 
Empire  was  fast  setting  on  the  back  of  the  Indian  farmer.  The  East 
India  Company’s  rule  followed  by  that  of  the  British  Government,  had 
brought  a  many-sided  deprivation  to  the  Indian  countryside.  A  new 
class  of  rural  capitalists  and  landlords  which  rack-rented  the  cultivator 
had  come  in.  So  had  a  new  class  of  extortionist  middle-men  which 
lived  usuriously  on  the  interest  on  agricultural  debts.  And  like  a 
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superstructure  on  this  misery  was  the  fact  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
countryside  by  what  has  been  described  as  the  ‘trade  capital  of  the 
mother  country’.  Famines  visited  India  with  a  deadly  regularity.  It  was 
obvious  that  nature  or  the  failure  of  rains  alone  could  not  have 
accounted  for  all  this  misery.  And,  to  cap  it  all,  there  was  taxation, 
which  kindled  the  wrath  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji  to  write  his  memorable 
chastisement — Poverty  and  Un-British  Rule  in  India  .  Action  for  the 
succour  to  the  Indian  farmer  required  data  and  the  data  was  just  not 
there.  The  colonial  power  was  inclined  to  view  India  ( in  the  words  of 
E.M.  Forster)  as  a  “low  but  indestructible  form  of  life”  and  just  leave 
it  at  that.  Who,  it  was  thought, could  get  any  information  on  the  vast 
and  variegated  ocean  of  India’s  agriculture?  Mahalanobis  cut  the 
Gordian  Knot  by  his  theory  and  practice  of  large  scale  sampling  in  the 
random  method  so  as  to  yield  estimates  with  a  minimal  margin  of  error 
within  a  prescribed  cost.  This  led,  in  time,  to  the  institution  of  the 
National  Sample  Survey,  a  basic  and  seminal  input  into  India’s  planned 
development.  Here  was  the  scientific  method  in  the  direct  service  of 
the  community,  and  here  too,  was  a  ‘scientific  worker’  in  the  essential 
sense  of  that  term. 

Likewise,  the  contribution  of  that  great  Indian  atomic  physicist, 
Homi  Bhabha  has  been  invaluable.  In  fact,  I  believe,  it  is  yet  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  The  ‘cascade’  theory  of  cosmic-ray  showers  had  made 
Bhabha  world-famous  overnight  and  he  would  have  been  assured,  if 
he  so  desired,  a  crescendo  of  distinction  in  the  astral  spaces  of 
theoretical  research.  But  the  worker  in  Bhabha  was  active,  insistent 
and,  in  fact,  restless.  He  was  aware  of  the  emphasis  that  Nehru  had 
placed  on  the  development  of  India’s  industries  and  the  consequential 
need,  insatiable  need,  for  power.  To  Bhabha  must  go  the  credit  for 
giving  tangible  shape  to  the  concept  of  Atoms  for  Peace.  As  he 
remarked  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  in  1955,  “For  the  full  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  the  underdeveloped  areas,  for  the  continuation  of  our 
civilization  and  its  further  development,  atomic  energy  is  not  merely 
an  aid;  it  is  an  absolute  necessity.”  This  reflected  a  social  concern  of 
the  highest  order. 

This  brings  me  to  the  disturbing  application  of  science  to  arma¬ 
ments,  especially  nuclear  armaments.  The  interest  of  scientists  in 
military  matters  is  not  new.  However,  the  scale  of  scientific  involve¬ 
ment  in  matters  relating  to  war,  and  the  consequent  militarization  of 
science  is  something  which  should  be  of  great  concern  to  us.  The 
nuclear  age  dawned  with  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Today,  the  world  sits  on  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
We  are  now  moving  into  the  militarization  of  outer  space.  Even  in  the 
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areas  of  conventional  weapons,  lethality  and  precision  have  moved 
beyond  all  recognition  since  the  Second  World  War.  The  untold 
horrors  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  stare  at  us  in  the  face.  Forty 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  most  qualified  scientists  and  engineers  are 
engaged  in  defence  R  &  D  efforts,  principally  in  the  developed 
countries.  As  sophisticated  weapon  systems  availability  moves  for¬ 
ward,  all  countries  in  the  world  are  pulled  along  to  higher  and  ever 
higher  military  expenditure.  Surely,  the  magnitude  of  these  expendi¬ 
tures  on  weapon  systems  represents  a  colossal  waste  of  human  effort 
and  resources.  The  scientific  community  which  has  a  significant  role  to 
play  in  these  developments  must  take  a  united  stand  to  try  to  arrive  at 
solutions  which  could  lead  to  peace  through  disarmament.  Scientists 
and  technologists  must  recognise  that  in  today’s  context  their  work 
cannot  be  restricted  to  pure  research  carried  out  in  laboratories.  They 
will  have  to  work  closely  with  those  concerned  with  application,  with 
production  and  services — the  managers,  administrators,  politicians 
and  various  other  components  of  society.  In  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  to  development,  there  is  a  long  chain  of  processes. 

At  one  end  is  basic  research  and  at  the  other  is  a  product  or  service 
delivered  to  society.  In  between,  there  is  applied  research,  engineering, 
agricultural,  medical  and  other  development,  production,  extension 
and  awareness,  field  trials  or  prototype  fabrication,  marketing  and 
sales.  Work  on  just  one  or  a  few  facets  in  this  innovation  chain, 
howsoever  good,  will  not  deliver  the  ultimate  needed  results.  The 
chain  has  to  be  complete  from  beginning  to  end.  The  scientific 
community  often  thinks  that  with  work  done  in  the  laboratory,  their 
task  is  accomplished.  This  is  not  so. 

We  have  seen  in  the  recent  past  many  new  technologies  emerging. 
The  areas  of  informatics,  automation  robotics,  bio-technologies  are  all 
highly  science-based.  These  new  technologies  are  likely  to  be 
all-pervasive  and  penetrate  into  a  wide  range  of  human  activities.lt  is 
important  that  the  developing  countries  take  advantage  of 
these.  However,  many  of  these  developments  have  a  profound  impact 
on  employment.  They  are  also  likely  to  result  in  profound  changes  in 
the  international  division  of  labour.  In  1982,  there  was  a  major 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  the  S  &  T  Agencies  of  non-aligned  countries 
in  Delhi.  The  purpose  was  to  share  experiences  and  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  more  intensive  technical  co-operation  among  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  These  efforts  need  to  be  taken  forward  in  a  significant 
manner  and  given  a  practical  thrust.  In  a  moving  address  to  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences  recently,  (12th  November,  1983), 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said:  “The  intention  to  direct  science  to  the 
promotion  of  justice  and  peace  demands  a  great  love  for  humanity.... 
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This  is  the  case,  in  particular,  of  justice,  which  is  love  of  neighbour,  of 
individuals,  and  of  peoples.  Only  the  person  who  loves  wants  justice 
for  the  other  person.  The  person  who  does  not  love  seeks  only  to 
obtain  justice  for  himself.” 

This  Conference,  I  would  like  to  believe,  is  actuated  by  that  sense  of 
justice  and  caring.  I  hope,  it  will  lead  to  a  concrete  effort  to  create  a 
world  movement  to  harness  science  to  the  growth,  progress  and 
well-being  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 

May  I  conclude  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  that  are 
profoundly  relevant: 

Vain  is  your  Science, 

Vain  your  Arts, 

Your  triumph  and  glories  vain, 

To  feed  the  hunger  of  the  heart, 

And  the  famine  of  the  brain . 

Arise  and  conquer 
While  ye  can 

The  foes  that  in  your  midst  reside 
And  build  within  the  mind  of  man 
An  Empire  that  abides. 


. 


■  . 


IV 

Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce 


Plantation  Industry  for  Development 


IVXy  association  with  the  Union  of  Plantation  Associations  of 
South  India  dates  back  to  1946  when  we  got  a  trade  union 
registered  for  plantation  workers.  I  had  the  privilege  of  participating 
in  the  first  Tripartite  Conference  on  Plantations  in  1948  and  reaching 
agreed  conclusions  on  wages  which  ensured  industrial  peace  not  only 
in  South  India  but  in  all  the  plantations  in  the  country.  I  was  later  a 
member  of  the  Minimum  Wages  Committee  for  Plantation  Workers. 
As  Minister  for  Industries  and  Labour  in  the  then  Madras  State,  I 
recall  with  pleasure,  the  co-operation  extended  to  me  by  the  UPASI 
for  the  elimination  of  the  Kangani  System  from  our  plantations. 

It  has  always  been  my  unshakeable  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  labour  without  prosperity  coming  to 
our  Industry.  If  this  spirit  continues  to  inform  our  State  and  national 
policy,  there  will  be  no  impediment  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
our  industries,  occasional  cyclical  recessions  notwithstanding. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  this  year  the  plantation  crops  ard  doing 
very  well  and  have  made  valuable  contributions  both  to  our  domestic 
economy  as  well  as  to  our  export  effort.  Plantation  industries  form 
a  vital  sector  of  our  economy.  The  tea  industry  alone  provides 
employment  to  over  two  million  persons,  almost  half  of  whom  are 
women  belonging  generally  to  the  weaker  and  socially  backward 
sections  of  our  society.  For  South  India,  in  particular,  all  the 
plantation  crops  are  of  very  vital  importance.  In  fact,  virtually  the 
entire  production  of  coffee,  rubber  and  cardamom  are  accounted  for 
by  Kerala,  Tamil  Nadu  and  Karnataka.  The  adverse  climatic  and 
market  conditions  which  have  been  prevailing  in  the  last  few  years 
must  have  caused  considerable  anxiety  to  the  plantation  industry  here 
and  especially  to  UPASI.  It  is,  therefore,  a  welcome  development  that 
both  production  and  export  performance  have  made  a  dramatic 
recovery  this  year.  We  all  hope  that  the  trend  of  remunerative  prices 
for  our  plantation  crops  continues  because  this  will  ensure  a  sufficient 
plough-back  into  the  industry  which  is  so  crucial  for  its  proper 
development  and  growth.  We  should,  therefore,  make  every  effort  to 
assure  good  prices  to  our  producers.  But  our  planters  should  also 
ensure  that  they  maintain  a  fair  balance  between  satisfactory  returns 
for  their  produce  and  availability  of  these  products  to  domestic 
consumers  at  reasonable  prices.  This  can  be  possible  only  by  the 
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optimum  untilization  of  our  resources  and  applying  modern  technology 
to  cut  down  cost  of  production. 

The  tea  industry  has  made  a  remarkable  recovery  after  a  prolonged 
spell  of  stagnating  production  and  unremunerative  returns.  Perhaps, 
there  was  a  linkage  between  these  two.  Although  tea  prices  rose 
alarmingly  last  year,  we  were  also  able  to  achieve  a  record  production 
of  589  million  kg.  in  1983.  I  understand  that  production  estimates  for 
the  year  1984  indicate  that  we  may  achieve  a  production  of  over  640 
million  kg.  Already  both  production  and  export  in  South  India  are  far 
in  excess  of  last  year’s  performance  over  the  same  period.  I  have,  no 
doubt,  that  Government  is  also  doing  everything  possible  to  facilitate 
growth  and  maximise  export  earnings.  You  will  agree  that  a  certain 
modicum  of  controls  may  be  necessary  in  the  larger  interests  of 
society.  I  am  confident  that  Government  will  ensure  that  such  controls 
do  not  impede  the  growth  and  development  of  the  industry.  But  it  is 
the  planters  themselves  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  healthy 
growth  and  proper  management  of  the  commodity  so  that  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  impose  any  additional  controls. 

It  is  heartening  to  note  the  consciousness  among  those  engaged  in 
the  plantation  industry  of  the  role  of  effective  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Proper  planning  is  the  key  to  development  in  any  industry.  If  we 
can  sustain  our  present  pace  of  development,  the  ambitious  produc¬ 
tion  targets  set  for  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan  period  would  certainly 
appear  to  be  feasible.  It  is  widely  recognised  that  we  must  look 
increasingly  to  improving  our  productivity  as  a  means  to  higher 
production.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  due  emphasis  is  being  given  to  these 
aspects  under  the  Seventh  Plan  programmes.  It  is  essential  that  the 
momentum  of  development  is  not  lost.  Each  Plan  must  not  only  retain 
the  momentum  generated  in  the  previous  Plan  but  also  make 
substantial  gains.  We  should  also  ensure  that  the  benefits  of 
development  are  spread  as  widely  as  possible. Plantation  crops  provide 
a  unique  interface  between  agriculture  on  the  one  hand  and 
commerce  and  industry  on  the  other.  Compared  to  the  agricultural 
sector,  plantation  crops  have  a  much  longer  gestation  period  and 
require  substantial  investments.  The  involvement  of  small  growers  in 
most  of  the  plantation  crops  is  quite  high.  In  the  case  of  coffee  and 
rubber,  small  growers  account  for  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  planters  and  over  70  per  cent  of  the  cardamom  producers. 
Naturally,  such  small  growers  are  specially  vulnerable  to  instability  in 
demand  patterns  and  prices.  Therefore,  we  need  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  ensuring  for  these  commodities  a  price  regime  which  is 
able  to  minimise  uncertainties  on  account  of  violent  fluctuations  in 
demand  patterns  and  prices.  Our  production  policies  in  respect  of 
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coffee  appear  to  have  been  exceptionally  successful.  The  situation 
today  indicates  that  progress  can  very  often  bring  in  its  wake  problems 
of  its  own.  Having  succeeded  in  achieving  higher  levels  of  coffee 
production,  we  will  now  have  to  tackle  the  problems  relating  to  its 
marketing.  Marketing  practices  which  may  have  been  evolved  under 
certain  circumstances  should  certainly  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  the  market  situation.  I  have  full  confidence  that  all  of  you  in 
co-operation  with  Government  will  be  able  to  surmount  these 
problems  as  well. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  by  the  plantation  industry  is  the 
result  of  our  co-operative  efforts.  We  should,  therefore,  try  and  see 
that  the  benefit  of  development  should  be  extended  over  as  wide  an 
area  as  possible.  We  should  regard  it  as  our  duty  to  pay  special 
attention  to  the  backward  and  far-flung  areas  of  our  country  to  ensure 
that  they  are  not  left  behind  in  the  course  of  our  progress.  We  must 
involve  them  and  encourage  their  participation  in  our  national 
developmental  endeavour. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  another  welcome  trend  in  our 
plantation  industry.  I  find  that  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
increase  the  value  addition  on  our  plantation  products.  So  far  we  have 
basically  remained  at  the  level  of  suppliers  of  primary  commodities 
while  value  addition  was  left  to  those  developed  countries  who 
re-exported  our  commodities.  Emphasis  on  value  addition  will  not 
only  step  up  our  export  earnings  but  will  also  help  to  raise  the  level  of 
our  industries.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  Planning  Commission  has 
constituted  a  Task  Force  to  look  into  the  problems  of  institutional 
financing  for  the  plantation  industry.  There  are  always  limits  to  the 
developmental  assistance  that  Government  can  provide.  Now  that  the 
plantation  industry  has  attained  maturity  and  is  as  well  established  as 
any  other  sector  of  industry,  it  should  look  to  our  financial  institutions 
to  meet  its  increasing  requirements  for  developmental  funds  to  the 
extent  possible. 

The  contribution  of  UPASI  to  the  plantation  industry  of  South  India 
is  recognised  by  all.  UPASI  has  been  rendering  yeoman  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  planters  of  South  India  for  over  90  years.  It  has 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  research  on  plantation  crops,  rural 
and  small  growers  development,  training  and  management  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  wide  spectrum  of  labour  welfare  measures  including 
family  planning  and  health  care.  They  have  maintained  cordial  labour 
relations  both  with  the  staff  and  workers  which  has  enabled  the 
plantations  to  weather  many  a  storm.  I  am  confident  that  UPASI  will 
continue  to  expand  the  scope  of  its  activities  and  shall  grow  from 
strength  to  strength  over  the  years  to  come. 


Trade  Fair  for  Progress 


We  are  meeting  here  today  when  our  beloved  Prime  Minister 
Smt. Indira  Gandhi,  is  no  longer  in  our  midst.  She  provided  the 
inspiration  for  creating  the  Pragati  Maidan  and  was  committed  to  the 
concept  of  a  ‘fair  culture’  as  an  effective  instrument  of  trade 
promotion.  We  can  pay  no  better  homage  to  her  memory  than  to 
continue  to  strive  for  the  great  values  that  were  dear  to  her  heart. 

As  an  institution,  the  India  International  Trade  Fair  has  developed 
over  the  years  not  only  as  an  exposition  of  products  and  technology, 
but  also  an  effective  instrument  of  trade  promotion  and  a  congenial 
meeting  place  for  businessmen  from  the  world  over.  Besides  a 
commercial  forum,  the  fair  provides  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  the 
cultural,  social  and  artistic  heritage  of  several  countries  of  varied 
political  backgrounds  and  levels  of  economic  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  practice  of  exchanging  commodities  and  goods  between 
countries  has  been  in  existence  for  centuries  in  spite  of  difficulties  in 
communications  and  the  distances  involved.  Such  trade  contacts  have 
helped  to  promote  understanding  and  goodwill  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Significant  advances  in  science  and  technology  have 
brought  nations  closer.  Distance  is  no  longer  the  formidable 
obstacle  to  commerce  that  it  used  to  be.  Trade  fairs  have  been 
recognised  as  cost  effective  techniques  of  business  promotion.  One 
cannot  really  think  of  a  better  medium  of  publicity  and  commercial 
projection  than  such  a  fair.  The  world  community  is  by  and  large 
dependent  upon  the  free  exchange  of  commodities,  manufactured 
goods,  technology  and  expertise.  Closely  interlinked  are  other 
important  elements  viz.,  management,  marketing,  communication  and 
publicity  which  help  to  create  a  better  understanding  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  International  fairs  like  the  India  International  Trade  Fair 
which  bring  together  the  producer  and  consumer,  therefore,  provide 
unique  promotional  avenues  and  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  encourag¬ 
ing  commercial  contacts.  The  goodwill  generated  by  such  meets  is  a 
substantial  contribution  to  international  understanding  and  peace. 

India  has  been  successfully  participating  in  a  number  of  trade  fairs  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Today,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
welcoming  participants  from  38  countries  representing  different 
regions  of  the  globe.  Our  policy  of  non-alignment  and  commitment  to 
international  friendship  and  understanding  also  enables  us  to  partici- 
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pate  effectively  in  programmes  for  the  economic  and  industrial 
progress  of  many  developing  countries.  Such  programmes  strengthen 
and  give  practical  shape  to  our  foreign  policy. 

The  international  trading  scence  has  witnessed  continuous  changes 
in  the  light  of  ever  fluctuating  resource  positions  and  consumer 
demands.  The  emergence  of  the  developing  world  as  a  reliable 
supplier  of  an  increasing  number  of  non-traditional  goods  has 
introduced  a  new  dimension  to  the  frame- work  of  global  commerce. 
Industrially  advanced  countries  have  realised  the  futility  of  clinging  to 
those  areas  of  manufacture  in  which  the  less  advanced  countries  have 
come  to  acquire  equal  industrial  proficiency  at  lower  costs  owing  to 
availability  of  less  expensive  labour.  The  basic  economic  principle  of 
‘comparative  cost  advantage’  has  tended  to  govern  a  nation’s  choice  of 
production  lines.  Several  manufacturing  sectors  have,  therefore,  been 
vacated  by  the  industrialized  economies  and  this  situation  has  happily 
offered  many  opportunities  for  the  emerging  nations.  Already,  the 
more  advanced  among  the  developing  countries  like  India,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  business  possibilities  thus  generated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  developing  countries  have  had  to  face  wide-ranging  obstacles 
and  new  challenges  in  the  context  of  their  export  efforts.  The 
industrialized  countries  having  vacated  less  sophisticated  lines  of 
manufacture,  have  started  experimenting  with  newer  techniques  of 
production,  new  product  adaptations,  innovations  and  technical 
applications — all  with  a  view  to  retaining  their  own  share  of  the  world 
markets.  This  tendency  has  added  new  dimensions  to  consumer 
psychology  the  world  over,  and  in  the  race  of  trade  expansion, 
developing  countries  have  to  run  faster  to  be  able  to  stand  even  on 
the  initial  rungs  of  world  trade. 

I  have  been  observing  the  performance  of  the  Trade  Fair  Authority 
of  India  since  its  inception  in  1977.  I  am  glad  that  it  has  consistently 
provided  a  dynamic  lead  to  trade  and  industry  for  the  achievement  of 
higher  goals  of  display  and  commercial  interaction  at  trade  fairs  and 
exhibitions  in  India  and  abroad.  Today’s  world  is  highly  competitive. 
New  changes  are  taking  place  in  various  areas  of  industrial  and 
commercial  activity.  The  Authority  must  continue  its  endeavour  to 
imbibe  and  propagate  the  latest  techniques  of  mounting  displays  and 
multi-dimensional  exhibition  planning  to  derive  the  best  results.  I  am 
confident  that  under  the  dynamic  stewardship  of  Shri  Mohammad 
Yunus,  Chairman,  Trade  Fair  Authority  of  India,  it  will  gear  itself  to 
meet  new  challenges  in  the  field  of  international  marketing.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  essential  that  the  trade  and  industry  in  India, 
particularly  the  big  industrial  houses,  come  forward  and  extend  their 
active  support  to  project  a  proper  image  of  the  country  in  international 
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trade  fairs.  The  vast  variety  of  our  industrial  goods  and  our  export 
capabilities  should  be  appropriately  reflected  in  our  displays. 

The  theme  of  the  Fair  has  been  aptly  chosen  as  ‘Textiles  & 
Machinery’.  These  two  industrial  sectors  have  played  a  significant  role 
in  India’s  industrial  development  and  export  endeavour.  I  am  glad  the 
Fair  is  coinciding  with  the  International  Mining  and  Machinery 
Exhibition,  which  I  am  going  to  inaugurate  after  a  short  while.  I  am 
sure,  in  the  years  to  come,  these  industries  will  further  contribute  to 
the  nation’s  accelerated  economic  growth. 

Today  is  the  birthday  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  architect  of 
modern  India.  It  is  also  the  Children’s  Day.  In  keeping  with  the 
inspiration  provided  by  our  former  Prime  Minister,  Smt.  Indira 
Gandhi,  who  herself  had  great  love  for  children,  the  Appu  Ghar 
will  open  on  the  19th  November  to  coincide  with  her  birthday.  Appu 
Ghar  will  not  only  provide  a  diversion  for  children  but  will  also  expose 
them  to  a  modern  scientific  culture. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  the  participants,  particularly 
those  from  abroad.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  trade  is  a  two-way 
traffic  and  are,  therefore,  keen  to  make  their  presence  in  this  Fair 
mutually  advantageous. 


Engineering  Industry:  Vehicle  of 

Growth 

I  had  occasion  to  formally  inaugurate  and  briefly  visit  the 
International  Mining  Machinery  Exhibition  which  was  organized  by 
your  Association  as  a  part  of  the  India  International  Trade  Fair  in 
November,  1984.  That  visit  provided  me  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  giant  strides  that  the  Indian  engineering  industry  has 
taken  in  one  field,  viz.,  mining  technology.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
this  Engineering  Trade  Fair,  the  6th  in  the  series,  reflects  modern 
India  and  modern  Indian  engineering  industry  at  work. 

Indian  industry  has  come  a  long  way  ever  since  we  embarked  on  the 
path  of  planned  progress  in  the  early  50’s.  We  deliberately  chose  the 
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concept  of  a  mixed  economy  where  both  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  their  rightful  roles.  To  me,  personally,  it  is  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  learn  that  this  Trade  Fair  projects  the  capabilities  of 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our  engineering  industry.  I  must 
also  mention,  at  this  point,  the  remarkable  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  entrepreneurs  in  the  small  scale  sector  and  the  regular  and 
large  participation  of  small  scale  industry  in  the  Indian  Engineering 
Trade  Fair  is  a  clear  reflection  of  the  maturity  attained  by  this  sector. 

Today,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Seventh  Five  Year  Plan.  I 
believe  that  the  challenges  are  many  but  the  opportunities  are  even 
greater.  It  is  for  the  engineering  industry  to  play  its  rightful  role  of  the 
engine  of  growth  and  help  the  country  achieve  the  targets  that  it  has 
set  for  itself  for  the  Seventh  Plan.  Let  us  not  be  under  any  illusion 
about  the  ease  or  simplicity  of  the  task.  I  am  conscious  that  the 
engineering  industry  has  to  make  quantum  jumps  in  both  production 
and  technology  to  be  effectively  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
country’s  growth.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  confident  of  the' industry’s 
capability  and  resilience  to  rise  to  the  challenge.  It  is  not  enough  for 
this  industry  to  be  satisfied  with  single  digit  growth  figures.  If 
engineering  industry  is  to  be  a  really  effective  agent  of  growth,  it  has  to 
show  an  annual  growth  rate  of  over  12  per  cent.  This  is  not  beyond 
achievement — it  calls  for  determination,  hard  work,  higher  productiv¬ 
ity  and  better  utilization  of  our  resources.  The  Government  of  India  is 
equally  keen  to  pave  the  way  for  rapid  industrial  growth.  This 
determination  and  keenness  is  exemplified  by  some  of  the  recent 
policy  pronouncements  such  as  in  the  fields  of  computers  and 
automobiles.  The  pragmatism,  openness  and  constructive  approach 
reflected  in  these  policies  provide  an  ideal  framework  for  Indian 
engineering  industry  to  thrive  and  progress.  It  is  my  earnest  plea  that 
such  a  golden  opportunity  is  not  frittered  away.  Let  the  engineering 
industry  gear  itself  through  adoption  and  adaptation  of  newer  and 
better  technologies,  improved  productivity  techniques,  better  man 
management  and  greater  attention  to  quality.  Each  of  these  four 
factors  is  crucial  and  captains  of  industry  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  would  do  well  to  build  these  concepts  as  integral  elements  of 
their  corporate  philosophy. 

We  have,  in  this  country,  often  prided  ourselves  in  being  one  of  the 
top  ranking  industrialized  nations  of  the  world.  Let  us,  however,  not 
forget  that  the  international  field  is  a  fiercely  competitive  one  and 
several  countries  have  come  up  in  international  ranking  and 
displaced  us  from  our  position  of  strength.  This  is  a  challenge  to  our 
innovative  abilities  and  our  resilience.  Let  me  leave  with  you  the 
thought  that  the  engineering  industry  does  have  the  capacity  to  tilt  the 
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•balance  once  again  in  India’s  favour  through  a  sustained  and  well 
planned  effort  at  accelerated  industrial  development. 

The  Indian  Engineering  Trade  Fair  is  a  window  of  India’s 
engineering  capabilities.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  to  see  for  themselves  and  assess  our  technological  strength. 
However,  what  is  more  important  is  that  when  export  contracts  come 
our  way  either  for  products,  projects  or  know-how,  we  must  strictly 
adhere  to  our  commitments  of  quality,  delivery  and  price.  A  stray 
complaint  here  and  there  can  tarnish  the  entire  country’s  export  image. 
There  is  no  room,  therefore,  for  any  complacency  in  our  export  efforts  if 
we  are  to  increase  our  share  in  international  trade.  We  must  not  only  be 
seen  to  be  having  the  capability  to  produce  but  we  must  actually 
demonstrate,  through  export  successes,  our  ability  to  meet  stringent 
international  requirements.  I  do  hope  that  AIEI  and  its  members  will 
look  at  exports  as  a  challenge  to  the  engineering  industry  to  prove 
their  capacity  to  be  internationally  competitive.  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  Trade  Fair,  your  Association  has  put 
together  an  interesting  and  full  programme  of  Seminars,  Conferences 
and  Workshops.  These  Conferences  and  Workshops  would  provide 
forums  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  information  of  the  latest 
technologies,  strategies  and  practices.  I  do  hope  that  out  of  each 
workshop  a  concrete  action  plan  will  emerge  which  would  form  the 
basis  for  further  action  by  the  engineering  industry.  May  I  recommend 
that  AIEI  take  stock,  after  a  few  months,  of  the  outcome  of  each  such 
Conference  and  ensure  that  effective  follow-up  action  is  taken  on  the 
recommendations.  I  firmly  believe  that  specialized  Fairs,  such  as  this, 
act  as  vehicles  of  trade  and  industry  promotion.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  see  more  and  more  companies  from  the  engineering  sector 
participating  in  such  Fairs.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  developed  countries, 
specialized  Fairs  have  considerable  significance  and  participation  from 
Industry  is  overwhelming.  Perhaps,  it  is  time  that  our  industry  also 
looked  at  Trade  Fairs  as  opportunities  to  improve  their  knowledge  and 
methods. 

Earlier,  I  talked  about  the  challenge  of  the  Seventh  Plan.  Let  me 
now  briefly  talk  about  the  new  environment  that  we  live  and  work  in, 
which  is  an  environment  of  modernity  and  high  technology.  We  live  in  an 
era  of  satellite  communications,  space  exploration,  ocean  engineering, 
bio-technology  and  informatics.  All  these  sectors  present  both  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  to  our  engineering  industry.  Be  it  oil 
exploration  or  nuclear  power  development,  be  it  space  flight  or  ocean 
exploration,  engineering  industry  has  a  vital  role  to  play.  Today, 
involvement  of  our  indigenous  industry  in  these  vital  high  technology 
areas  is  limited.  It  is  time  that  we  built  up  our  technological  prowess  to 
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match  the  requirements  of  these  sophisticated  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Let  the  engineering  industry  seize  these  opportunities  for  business 
development.  Hopefully,  in  the  next  Engineering  Trade  Fair  many  of 
the  participants  will  be  able  to  put  on  display  what  they  have 
developed  in  some  of  these  areas. 

The  world  is  shrinking  in  terms  of  international  trade.  It  is  becoming 
one  large  market.  Indian  engineering  industry  cannot  rest  content  with 
the  domestic  market  but  must  look  at  the  world  as  its  market.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  I  am  particularly  happy  for  this  second  Fair, 
AIEI  has  introduced  the  Technology  Transfer  Show  Window 
(TTSW).  The  TTSW  Section,  this  year,  I  am  told,  has  Italy  as  the 
Partner  Country.  I  do  hope  that  exchanges  and  discussions  at  the 
TTSW  will  enable  the  Indian  Engineering  industry  to  get  a  better 
foothold  in  the  world  markets.  Let  me,  at  this  juncture,  also  convey 
my  greetings  to  the  overseas  participants  in  the  Technology  Transfer 
Show  Window  Section  of  this  Trade  Fair. 


Women  Entrepreneurs 


A.T  the  beginning  of  the  current  crucial  decade,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  with  you  to  open  the  first  General  Conference  of  the  World 
Assembly  of  Small  and  Medium  Enterprises  in  New  Delhi.  I  welcomed 
this  initiative  in  the  organization  of  a  new  World  Assembly  because  I 
believed  that  the  small  and  medium  entrepreneurs  have  a  key  role  to 
play  in  balancing  moral  with  material  progress  in  the  world. 
Technological  advances  often  demand  centralisation  and  often  lead  to 
the  malady  of  giganticism.  Small  and  medium  enterprises  symbolise  a 
reversal  of  this  trend  and  injection  of  the  human  approach  into 
industrial  and  technological  progress. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  within  the  short  span  of  less  than  five  years, 
this  World  Assembly  has  diversified  its  activities  and  is  now  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  wholly  laudable  move  to  bring  together  women  entrep¬ 
reneurs  from  14  developing  countries,  including  India,  with  a  view  to 
exchanging  experiences  on  self-employment  and  small  ventures.  It  is 
also  most  appropriate  that  the  United  Nations  Industrial  Development 
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Organization,  jointly  with  the  National  Institute  for  Entreprenurship 
and  Small  Business  Development,  should  support  and  encourage  it. 
Through  the  ages,  women  have  been  self-employed,  engaged  in 
assuring  good  health  and  nutrition  to  the  children  and  moulding 
national  character.  Though  their  contribution  to  the  GNP  in  a  country 
is  not  easily  quantified,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  rightfully  claim 
a  substantial  share  in  it.  None  is  more  competent  to  tell  us  how  small 
ventures  should  be  run  than  women  who,  as  home-makers,  are  imbued 
with  the  best  elements  of  humanism,  namely,  compassion  and  concern 
for  the  common  people. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mahatma  Gandhi  insisted  on  the  participation  of 
women  as  equal  partners  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Because  of  him, 
many  women  entrepreneurs  in  the  broadest  sense  devoted  themselves 
to  the  noble  task  of  national  rejuvenation,  fighting  along  with  men 
against  political  and  economic  subjugation  and  social  evils.  In  our 
mythology  as  well  as  in  modern  history,  we  have  a  long  list  of  heroines, 
the  last  but  not  the  least  of  them  being  our  late  Prime  Minister,  Indira 
Gandhi,  who  exemplified  the  highest  ideals  of  universal  brotherhood. 
The  entire  world  was  her  family  and  she  believed  in  the 
dictum  of  the  Upanishad — Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam.  I  recall  that 
in  February  1984,  our  beloved  Indiraj i  had  in  her  address  to 
women  entrepreneurs  said:  “Why  do  we  want  women  to  come 
forward?  I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  that  personally,  I  am  not  a 
feminist  in  the  sense  that  the  word  is  understood,  specially  in  the  West. 
But  I  do  believe  that  no  society  can  go  ahead  if  half  of  it  is  not  given 
opportunity.  Women  should  be  able  to  play  a  more  positive,  a  more 
creative  role  in  all  spheres  nationally  and  internationally.”  Traditional¬ 
ly  women  have  been  employed  as  unskilled  labour  in  house  and  road 
construction,  agricultural  operations  and  in  small  and  cottage  indus¬ 
tries.  They  have  been  treated  as  an  inferior  work-force  and  paid  lower 
wages  as  compared  to  men.  But  today  women,  even  in  the  developing 
countries,  have  achieved  a  measure  of  skills  and  knowledge  and  are 
now  manning  some  of  the  most  delicate  departments  in  science  and 
technology.  They  have  proved  that  they  were  in  no  way  inferior  to 
men  either  in  skill  or  even  in  endurance.  In  my  view  every  opportunity 
that  is  available  to  men  should  equally  be  thrown  open  to  women  and 
they  should  be  prompted  and  encouraged  to  go  into  various 
sophisticated  fields  without  any  discrimination. 

Industrial  development  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  progress.  Industry 
brings  civilization  to  backward  areas  where  they  are  established. 
Industrial  employment  has  brought  about  a  sense  of  equality  between 
men  and  women  in  the  various  industries  in  which  they  are  employed. 
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In  certain  specified  fields  where  dexterous  hand  is  required,  as  in 
electronics,  women  have  an  advantage  over  men.  Likewise,  there  is  no 
reason  why  women  should  not  engage  themselves  in  organizing  and 
establishing  industrial  ventures.  But  they  have  several  handicaps. 
They  do  not  have  the  requisite  capital  for  starting  an  industry  and  even 
though  they  have  the  necessary  skills,  the  various  restrictions, 
regulations  and  controls  that  are  prevalent  in  the  industry,  make  the 
task  of  entrepreneurship  more  difficult  for  women  than  for  men.  The 
object  of  this  Conference  should  primarily  be  to  remove  all  the 
handicaps  and  hurdles  that  women  entrepreneurs  have  in  the  matter  of 
starting  industries  whether  it  be  small,  medium  or  large.  A  certain 
measure  of  relaxation  of  the  various  controls  and  regulations  should  be 
made  so  that  women  entrepreneurs  may  find  it  easier  to  launch 
themselves  in  this  competitive  field. 

I  understand  that  your  Workshop  will  devote  itself,  among  other 
things,  to  matters  like:  (a)  discussing  entrepreneurial  activities  of 
women  with  particular  reference  to  industrial  applications;  (b) 
identifying  and  assessing  practical  problems  especially  faced  by  women 
industrial  entrepreneurs  in  starting  a  venture  and  in  the  daily  routine 
of  running  a  business;  and  (c)  preparing  a  plan  of  action  which  can  be 
put  up  before  national  and  international  agencies  concerned  with 
promoting  small  and  rural  industries  with  special  reference  to 
integrating  women  in  industrial  development  programmes.  These  are 
important  issues  and  you  should  formulate  large  dimensional  schemes 
based  on  empirical  judgement  to  advance  the  cause  of  small  ventures. 
But  the  major  challenges  for  you  continue  to  be  the  disability  of 
women  arising  out  of  lack  of  opportunities  for  higher  education  and 
proper  training.  Though  literacy  among  women  in  India  has  risen  from 
less  than  8  per  cent  in  1951  to  25  per  cent  in  1981,  it  is  still  very  low. 
Actually,  the  number  of  literate  women  has  increased  from  14  million 
to  80  million.  Moreover,  women  do  not  get  the  kind  of  technical 
education  which  would  help  them  to  realise  their  potential  to  a  fuller 
extent.  The  number  of  women  enterpreneurs  in  proportion  to  men  is 
practically  negligible.  All  possible  efforts  should  be  made  to  extend 
educational  facilities  to  them.  Parents  should  be  induced  to  send  their 
daughters  for  advanced  studies.  Women  entrepreneurs  have  the  added 
responsibility  of  demonstrating  what  educated  women  are  capable  of. 
For  example,  they  can  organize  suitable  training  programmes  for 
women  who  may  either  be  absorbed  in  their  enterprises  or  assisted  to 
become  self-employed.  In  1983,  India  had  introduced  a  scheme  to 
assist  and  encourage,  through  subsidies  and  easy  loans  from  banks,  the 
educated  unemployed  young  men  and  women  to  set  up  their  own 
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industries  or  establishments.  About  2,50,000  small  enterprises  are 
expected  to  be  set  up  under  the  scheme  every  year. 

The  situation  in  other  developing  countries  is  unlikely  to  be  very 
different  from  that  of  India  in  regard  to  women,  and  our  basic 
approach  must  be  to  enable  them  to  acquire  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  capabilities  and  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the 
overall  betterment  of  society.  Just  as  industrialization  has  accelerated 
economic  growth,  so  would  improvement  in  the  position  of  women  in 
the  developing  countries  advance  economic  and  soical  progress.  If 
measures  promoting  full  participation  of  women  in  industry  are  to 
have  a  positive  influence,  they  should  be  integrated  into  major 
strategies,  woven  into  industrial  development  policies,  and  assigned 
priority. 

The  themes  for  your  lecture  series  and  panel  discussions  are 
wide-ranging  and  well-designed,  and  I  trust  your  deliberations  will 
encourage  entrepreneurship,  promote  small  ventures  and  strengthen 
the  movement  for  fuller  emancipation  of  women  in  all  developing 
countries.  Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the 
Delhi  Administration,  namely,  to  start  an  Industrial  Estate  exclusively 
for  women. 


Indian  Shipping:  Over  the  Years 


The  story  of  the  development  of  shipping  is  fascinating.  From 
small  boats  scooped  out  of  tree  trunks,  shipping  has  passed  through 
revolutionary  phases  and  stages  of  development  to  the  level  of  floating 
cities  and  aircraft  carriers.  Acting  as  an  instrument  of  mass  transporta¬ 
tion,  shipping  has  now  inter-linked  all  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  has  internationalized  world  trade,  commerce  and  industry. 
Now  that  the  sea  bed  has  been  proved  to  be  the  repository  of  food, 
energy  and  raw-materials  and  minerals,  the  importance  of  shipping  is 
bound  to  grow  in  the  ages  ahead. 

India  has  a  glorious  tradition  in  shipping.  In  the  early  period  of 
Indian  history,  Indian  ships  roamed  over  the  high  seas  from  Africa  in 
the  west  to  China  and  Indonesia  in  the  east.  They  were  not  only  on 
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commercial  missions  but  also  on  missions  of  goodwill.  During  the 
medieval  period,  shipping  lost  its  pride  of  place  as  the  invasions  of 
India  came  through  land  routes,  and  land  frontiers  became  vulnerable 
to  constant  raids  and  attacks.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  during 
this  period  inland  waterways  were  more  frequently  used  for  transport 
of  both  goods  and  passengers.  With  the  advent  of  the  British  rule, 
railways  replaced  the  inland  waterways  and  gave  a  death  blow  to 
Indian  shipping.  The  British  did,  not  only,  not  encourage  native  shipping 
but  positively  obstructed  any  endeavour  on  the  part  of  Indians  to  enter 
into  this  field.  The  story  of  the  Swadeshi  Shipping  Company  started  by 
the  great  patriot,  V.O.  Chidambaram  Pillai,  has  become  a  legend  in 
our  freedom  struggle. 

Gandhiji  once  remarked  that  Indian  shipping  had  to  perish  so  that 
the  British  shipping  may  flourish.  In  1930,  one  of  the  11  points  placed 
before  the  alien  rulers  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  specially  asked  for 
reservation  for  Indian  shipping  vessels,  as  the  sea  routes  were  being 
manned  by  British  ships.  The  revival  of  Indian  shipping  and  maritime 
activities  was  an  integral  part  of  our  struggle  for  freedom,  in  line  with 
our  campaign  for  Swadeshi  goods.  Since  Independence,  Indian 
shipping  has  made  rapid  progress  and  the  Indian  fleet  is  once  again 
sailing  across  the  oceans,  carrying  goods  and  the  message  of  goodwill. 
It  has  now  gathered  strength  to  safeguard  our  maritime  interests.  That 
we  have  led  expeditions  to  Antarctica  and  are  recognised  as  one  of  the 
countries  capable  of  carrying  out  sea  bed  mining  is  a  measure  of  the 
progress  that  India  has  achieved  as  a  maritime  State.  Our  shipyards  at 
Bombay,  Goa,  Visakhapatnam  and  Calcutta  are  now  modernized  and 
have  displayed  considerable  skills  and  indigenous  innovations  in 
technology.  They  are  facing  up  to  the  challenges  of  our  times  and 
needs. 

The  Indian  Ocean  washes  the  shores  of  35  States  with  a  quarter  of  the 
world’s  population.  It  also  provides  the  sea  link  between  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  all  round  the  year.  It  has  become  the  arena  of  Super 
Power  rivalry.  The  construction  of  military  bases  and  the  stationing  of 
powerful  fleets  in  the  Ocean  constitute  a  threat  to  littoral  States  as  no 
one  State  will  be  beyond  the  range  of  ballistic  missiles  carried  over  the 
sea  or  under  the  sea.  India  has  been  committed  irrevocably  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  being  a  zone  of  Peace.  This  concept  is  indeed  the 
corner-stone  of  Indian  foreign  policy.  India’s  views  are  now  shared  by 
all  the  littoral  States  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  U.N.  sessions  and  in 
other  international  forums,  the  nearly  two  score  countries  located  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  have  pledged  themselves  to  keep  our  seas  free  from 
piracy  and  belligerent  vessels.  As  the  largest  country  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  India  has  a  great  responsibility,  not  merely  because  the  access 
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to  it  is  through  the  oceans  and  the  seas  but  also  because  it  has  a 
glorious  tradition  of  seamanship.  Geopolitically,  India  is  the  only 
country  which  is  in  a  position  to  keep  the  Indian  Ocean  free  of 
undesirable  prowlers.  It  must  strengthen  its  naval  fleet  to  keep  the  sea 
lanes  open  for  peaceful  purposes.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  Indian 
strategists  be  prepared  to  face  and  repel  evil  designs  on  the  sea. 
Many  of  you  may  know  that  military  commentators  argue  that  the  next 
world  war  might  either  be  fought  in  space  or  on  the  seas.  Because  our 
Navy  had  received  inadequate  attention  till  the  beginning  of  the  1960s, 
specially  in  regard  to  aircraft  carriers,  special  marine  and  service 
vessels  with  higher  speeds,  it  is  now  imperative  that  our  ship-building 
technologies  should  be  upgraded  rapidly.  Admiral  A.T.  Mahan  of  the 
United  States  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  propound  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  Sea  Power  and  emphasise  on  its  operational  efficiency. 
One  important  element,  according  to  him,  is  Manning  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  which  means  availability  of  the  very  best  trained  and  motivated 
crew  and  adequate  ship-building  and  ship-repair  facilities.  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  our  dockyards  are  now  engaged  in  developing  indigenous 
capability  for  building  submarine  flotillas  for  patrols,  frigates,  sea 
kings  and  other  categories  of  naval  vessels  and  the  equipment  for 
them.  The  naval  technology  is  being  upgraded  at  an  accelerated  pace 
with  the  aid  of  electronics  and  nuclear  power  and  India  must  keep  pace 
with  these  developments. 

I  remember  that  at  one  of  the  naval  conference  rooms, a  legend  is 
inscribed,  “If  you  desire  peace  prepare  for  war.”  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  suggest  that  India  should  join  the  naval  arms  race,  but  for 
our  progress  we  must  equip  ourselves  to  defend  our  seas.  When  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  Defence  portfolio,  I  had  repeatedly  emphasised  the 
need  for  developing  our  naval  fleet.  Our  docks  should  have  the  most 
modern  equipment  for  major  repairs  of  naval  ships  and  should  be 
available  for  repair  facilities  to  other  countries  as  well.  The  Andaman 
and  Nicobar  as  well  as  the  Lakshadweep  group  of  Islands  need  naval 
support  and  must  be  linked  with  the  mainland  through  commercial  and 
naval  ships  on  a  regular  basis.  There  is  also  another  crucial  factor 
which  necessitates  development  of  our  naval  forces.  From  the 
mid-1970s  onwards,  we  have  found  oil  deposits  in  the  sea  bed  off  our 
shores,  besides  an  abundance  of  minerals  and  sea  food.  Unless  we 
deepen  our  interest  in  our  inland  water  ways,  seas  and  oceans,  we 
cannot  develop  our  resources  adequately.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
dockyards  at  Bombay  and  Visakhapatnam  should  serve  as  focal  points 
for  the  establishment  and  development  of  other  ship  and  boat  building 
yards  both  for  inland  water  ways  and  for  the  seas.  It  is  also  essential 
that  we  give  greater  attention  to  construction  of  floating  docks  one  on 
the  West  Coast  and  another  on  the  East  Coast. 
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I  find  that  there  is  a  cultural  and  human  dimension  to  your 
celebrations.  Honours  are  being  conferred  on  Sarvashri  Gulam 
Mohammed,  Vithal  Morar  Panchal,  Purushottamdas  J.  Panchal,  J.F. 
Rocha  and  Anthony  Dominic  Coutinho,  the  oldest  dockyard  workers 
— a  tribute  to  Indian  skills.  I  congratulate  these  workers  who  have 
served  their  country  with  devotion  for  long  years. 


Integrated  Development  of  Industries 


.A.  century  and  a  half  is  a  great  period  of  time  and  any  institution 
that  has  survived  and  continues  to  serve  the  community  deserves  both 
respect  and  felicitations.  The  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one 
such  institution  that  compels  both  admiration  and  respect.  This  is  a 
jubilee  beyond  jubilees,  for  which  no  correlative  in  metal  or  precious 
stone  is  used.  Having  crossed  the  silver,  gold,  diamond  and  platinum, 
the  Madras  Chamber  has  reached  a  stage  where  the  value  is  to  be 
admired,  not  quantified  in  metaphorical  adjectives.  And  so,  I  join  all 
of  you  in  remembering  the  founders  of  the  Madras  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  its  past  office-bearers  and  members  on  this 
occasion.  And  to  its  present  office-bearers  and  members  I  offer  my 
sincerest  congratulations. 

The  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  not  merely  an 
institution  that  has  rendered  paramount  service  to  the  wheels  of  trade 
and  industry,  but  an  amalgam  of  talent  and  enterprise;  skill  and 
venturesomeness;  diligence  and  initiative.  Along  with  its  peers — the 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  the  Bengal 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industrv — the  Madras  Chamber  has 

j 

developed  into  what  its  chronicler,  Shri  R.  Tirumalai,  who  combines 
economic  expertise  with  historical  insight,  correctly  describes  as  an 
“identity”  and  a  “voice”.  These  two  nouns  explain  its  nature  and  role 
more  effectively  than  any  string  of  adjectives  can.  The  Chamber  stands 
for  a  body  of  considered  views  expressed  in  a  language  that  is  balanced 
and  with  a  vision  that  looks  well  ahead.  Its  present  position  has  been 
gained  over  a  period  of  fifteen  action-filled  decades.  Shri  Tirumalai’s 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Chamber  which  is  being  released  today  does 
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justice  to  this  fascinating  saga.  Beginning  with  the  Occident’s 
proverbial  draw  towards  the  East  and  the  growth  of  shipping  and  free 
trade  in  this  region,  the  book  outlines  the  progress  of  the  chamber,  its 
early  contributions,  not  merely  to  trade  but  to  the  socio-legal  and 
economic  environment  of  our  country.  I  might  add  a  point  of  relevant 
detail  to  the  vast  information  supplied  in  Shri  Tirumalai’s  chronicle. 
The  Chamber  was  founded,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  in  the  year 
1835-36  when  the  silver  rupee  of  180  grains  containing  165  grains  of 
pure  silver  was  first  introduced  for  the  whole  of  India,  as  a  standard 
coin.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  organized  monetary  managament 
in  our  country.  The  introduction  of  a  standard  coin  naturally  led  to  the 
growth  of  indigenous  banking.  Both  in  combination  with  trading  and 
commission  business  and  by  itself,  such  banking  accommodation  in  the 
rural  environment  led  to  an  acceleration  of  commercial  enterprise. 
The  arrival  of  the  Madras  Chamber  on  the  scene  at  that  point  of  time 
constituted  an  encouragement  to  vibrant  trade  and  commerce  and  to 
the  development  of  industries  as  a  part  of  the  natural  growth  of 
economic  activities. 

Thanks  to  the  far-sighted  vision  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  it  began  to  be 
realised  that  as  part  of  this  renaissance,  India  will  have  to  give  to  itself 
the  goal  of  rapid  industrialization.  And  so  it  was  that  when  the 
Congress  set  up  the  National  Planning  Committee  with  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  as  its  Chairman,  he  included  in  it  not  just  politicians  but 
scientists,  economists,  businessmen  and  industrialists.  Nehru  made  his 
basic  recommendation  in  clear  terms:  the  problems  of  poverty, 
unemployment  and  of  economic  regeneration  were  not  to  be  solved 
without  industrialization.  And  industrialization  was  not  to  be  achieved 
without  science  and  technology. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  and  the  first  Parliament, 
I  saw  the  process  of  planned  economic  development  taking  shape,  and  so 
came  to  be  naturally  interested  in  the  rapid  development  of  industries 
when  I  joined  the  Cabinet  in  Madras  as  Minister  for  Industries.  It 
was  my  firm  conviction — and  one  that  Shri  Kamaraj  fully  shared — 
that  unless  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  population  was  shifted 
from  agriculture  to  industrial  employment,  the  nation’s  poverty  cannot 
be  removed.  These  objectives  were  by  no  means,  capable  of  fulfilment 
instantaneously  as  if  by  a  magic  wand.  They  needed  patient  and 
painstaking  endeavour  from  the  base.  And  the  base,  as  you  all  know, 
was  very  low.  And  they  needed  trained  manpower.  But  in  adversities 
lie  the  seeds  of  endeavour.  We  set  up  a  full-fledged  Department  of 
Technical  Education  in  the  State,  and  pioneers  in  the  field  came 
forward  to  start  polytechnics.  Speaking  at  a  newly  set  up  Polytechnic 
in  Salem  in  the  year  1958,  I  said: 
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Madras  State  has  necessarily  to  industrialize,  if  it  wants  to  remain 
as  one  of  the  forward  States  in  the  Indian  Union.  The  truncated 
Province  of  Madras  has  lost  much  of  the  mineral  resources  and 
material  resources.  When  Madras  was  a  Presidency,  we  could 
claim  the  Godavari  and  the  Krishna  as  part  of  Madras.  Today,  we 
have  only  one  river,  which  has  been  exploited  to  the  utmost.  I  am 
told  that  there  is  no  river  in  the  whole  world  whose  water  has 
been  exploited  to  a  larger  extent  than  Cauvety’s  has  been  done. 
Madras  lacks  coal  and  other  resources  and  industrial  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  But,  if  we  examine  the  economic  history  of  the  world,  we 
find  lack  of  raw  materials  has  never  stood  in  the  way  of  industrial 
progress,  provided  we  have  scientific  and  technological  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability.  If  we  develop  technology  also,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  Madras  to  get  over  the  initial  drawbacks  in  the  matter 
of  industrial  raw  materials. 

We  went  about  this  work  with  utmost  seriousness.  We  were  inspired 
by  Ramainga  Swamigah  who  a  century  earlien  with  a  sixth  sense, 
spoken  of  the  ‘black  gold’  in  South  Arcot  District  and  by  Bharati,  who 
had  sung: 

Vettuk  kanigal  seithu  thangamuthalam, 

Verupala  porulum  kudainthedupom, 

Ettuth  thisai-kalilum  sendrivai  vitre, 

Ennum  porulanithum  kondu  varuom. 

(From  mines  dug  deep,  we  shall  extract  gold  and  other  minerals  which 
we  shall  sell  in  distant  lands  and  buy  the  things  we  need  at  home.) 

From  100  MW  of  hydro-power,  the  installed  capacity  reached  1,365 
MW  in  1970-71  with  hydel  and  thermal  content  at  81.61  per  cent  and 
18.39  per  cent.  From  a  few  agro-based  industries  like  textiles  and 
sugar,  the  State  diversified  into  manufactures  of  engineering,  chemical 
and  electrical  and  other  sophisticated  items  of  industrial  products. 
From  an  excessive  concentration  of  industries  in  and  around  Madras 
they  spread  to  all  the  districts.  The  objective  was  to  help  set  up 
ancillary  production  units.  The  thermal  power  based  on  Neyveli 
Lignite  not  only  helped  stabilise  the  supply  of  power  but  also  led  to 
manufactures  like  fertilizers  and  briquettes.  Perhaps,  one  of  the  few 
mineral  resources  available  within  the  State  was  harnessed  to  the 
optimal  productive  use.  The  industrialists  in  Madras  can  share  this 
reminiscence  of  mine  with  a  sense  of  participation  and  fulfilment.  The 
progress  was  possible  because  of  three  factors  that  the  State 
Government  consciously  promoted  at  that  time — first,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  power.  The  power  sector  secured  the  largest  segment  of  the 
plan  outlays  at  that  time  and  continues  to,  as  it  should.  Second,  we 
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increased  phenomenally  the  manpower  intake  in  institutions  for 
technical  training.  Training  programmes  were  designed  to  cater  to 
different  levels,  the  designer  and  planner  at  the  top,  the  supervisory 
technicians  at  the  middle,  and  the  shop-floor  workers  at  the  base.  This 
redressed  the  gross  imbalance  prevalent  at  the  time  “of  our  over¬ 
stocked  market  of  literacy  employment”.  Thirdly,  we  adopted  a 
pragmatic  approach  to  foster  industries  of  different  scales — large, 
medium  and  small.  Unless  there  is  an  integrated  development  of  large, 
medium,  small  village  and  cottage  industries,  the  needs  of  develop¬ 
ment  cannot  be  satisfied.  Medium  and  small  industries  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  industrialization.  The  capital  required  is  small,  the 
gestation  period  is  less  and  the  skills  required  to  manage  them  are 
within  reach.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  State  should  lay  due 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  medium  and  small  industries,  which 
in  course  of  time  will  grow  and  expand  into  larger  and  larger  units. 
Encouragement  to  small  industries  should  be  regarded  as  the  primary 
duty  of  the  State  and  all  facilities  should  be  ensured  to  these  units  on  a 
priority  basis. 

The  opportunities  thus  created  in  the  ‘50s  and  ‘60s  were  availed  of 
by  the  industrialists  of  Tamil  Nadu.  Apart  from  those  with  the 
background  of  banking  and  import  and  export  business,  technocrats 
with  new  impulses  of  endeavour  were  also  enthused  to  harness  their 
energies  to  industrial  production.  And  so  it  is  that  Madras  can  claim  to 
have  a  much  more  broad-based  industrial  structure  than  some  other 
regions  of  the  country.  I  should  also  pay  a  tribute  to  the  labour  which 
well  understood  that  its  own  future  was  in  furthering  the  spread  of 
these  industries  by  productive  endeavour  and  co-operated  with  the 
efforts  to  increase  their  productivity.  The  continued  effect  of  all  these 
trends  has  been  indelibly  noticed  in  the  industrial  record  of  the  State 
over  the  last  35  years.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
people,  the  entrepreneurs  and  the  labour  who  had  all  contributed  to 
rear  this  impressive  structure  of  industrialization  in  the  State.  The 
State  Government  at  that  time  under  the  leadership  of  Shri  Kamaraj 
had  actively  supported  every  idea,  every  step,  every  effort  worth 
making  and  was  positive  in  its  approach.  It  was  given  to  me  to  be  a 
catalyst,  to  translate  such  positive  policies  into  the  projects  and  plants 
that  had  materialised.  I  might  add  that  nothing  gives  me  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  see  that  the  edifice  so  reared  has  continued  to 
develop  and  diversify. 

Stagnation  is  the  very  anti-thesis  of  progress.  Progress,  to  be  real, 
has  to  be  continuous,  self-sustaining  and  self-propelling.  The  current 
policies  of  government  are  designed  to  achieve  this  end.  A  greater 
amount  of  competitiveness,  liberalisation  of  industrial  licensing  and 
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broadbanding  simplification  of  procedures  and  a  realistic  revision  of 
the  Monopolies  and  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  law  are  all  means  to 
relieve  what  was  critically  termed  a  ‘strait-jacket  structure’  policy. 
You  are  also  aware  of  the  measures  to  evolve  a  long  term  fiscal  policy 
and  the  ‘openness’  of  discussion  of  these  policies  and  even  the  levies 
breaking  the  conventional  and  undue  secrecy  that  had,  all  along, 
shrouded  fiscal  legislation.  Import  of  technology,  and  of  capital  goods 
has  also  been  allowed  on  a  more  liberal  scale.  Industry  has  already 
taken  note  of  these  significant  and  positive  trends.  It  is  now  up  to 
industry  to  respond.  Industry,  in  this  region,  can  afford  to  shed  some 
of  its  conservative  impulses  and  exhibit  a  greater  amount  of  innova¬ 
tiveness.  This  is  necessary  not  only  in  setting  up  new  production  units, 
but  also  in  updating  and  modernizing  the  older  industries.  A  persistent 
deficiency  of  our  industrial  fabric  has  been  its  tardiness  in  updating, 
modernizing  the  production  plants  and  lack  of  effective  research  and 
application  of  technology.  Failure  to  do  so  would  condemn  our 
production  plants  to  obsolescence  and  sap  their  competitive  strength 
on  account  of  the  high  cost  and  inferior  quality. 

Most  of  the  migrant  population  from  rural  to  the  urban  centres  is 
engaged  in  informal  and  service  sectors  and  not  in  productive 
employment  in  industry.  This  casts  a  strain  on  the  infrastructural 
amenities  and  causes  social  tensions.  The  remedy,  to  my  mind,  is  in 
the  dispersal  of  industries  and  in  increasing  the  potential  for 
employment  in  those  units.  This  is  not  possible  unless  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  resources  of  the  State  are  developed.  I  trust  the  Seventh  Plan  now 
evolved  has  reckoned  with  these  essential  requirements  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  afforded  adequate  priority  to  them.  Tamil  Nadu  has  always 
been  a  progressive  State.  The  history  of  the  Madras  Chamber  itself 
bears  testimony  to  the  qualities  which  have  contributed  to  its 
achievements  in  the  past.  This  reputation  has  to  be  sustained  in  the 
future. 

I  congratulate  the  Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  its  continuous 
and  unbroken  record  of  150  years  of  service  and  wish  it  many  more 
years  of  useful  service  to  industry  and  commerce  and  the  country.  I  am 
also  very  happy  to  release  the  book,  The  Voice  of  Enterprise  which 
has  turned  out  to  be  an  authentic  and  well-documented  history  of  the 
regional  economic  growth  right  upto  our  times. 
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The  Upper  India  Chamber  of  Commerce  occupies  a  place  of 
distinction  among  institutions  representing  Indian  enterprise.  As  we 
have  just  been  told  by  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  the  chamber  is 
the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  Northern  India. 

Kanpur,  with  its  industrial  character  has  been  a  unifying  centre. 
Cosmopolitan  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  it  has  fostered  a  broad  national 
outlook  among  its  residents.  The  Chamber  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
location  at  Kanpur.  As  one  of  the  important  centres  of  industrial 
activity  in  the  country,  it  has  been  a  centre  of  labour  activity  as  well.  If 
pioneers  like  J.K.  House  have  made  this  city  a  centre  of  vigorous 
industrial  activity,  labour  leaders  of  eminence  have  also  emerged  from 
Kanpur  and  have  served  the  working  classes  with  distinction. 
Kanpur-based  industries  have  also  expanded  from  the  traditional 
sectors  of  textiles  and  sugar  to  fertilizers,  chemical  engineering,  auto 
requisites  etc.,  constituting  a  growth  which  is  impressive  and  invigorat¬ 
ing. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  one’s  thoughts  necessarily  travel  back  in 
time  to  the  early  years  of  our  independence  when  the  Government 
took  its  first  conscious  steps  towards  planned  development  of  our 
economy.  A  regulatory  system  of  controls  over  imports,  investment, 
pricing  and  distribution  was  introduced,  mainly  to  combat  war-time 
scarcity.  It  was  meant  to  allocate  scarce  resource  in  a  manner  that 
would  ensure  priorities  and  safeguard  equity.  Subsequently,  licensing 
controls  came  to  be  used  to  promote  regional  balance,  ensure  plan 
priorities,  and  prevent  the  concentration  of  economic  power.  The 
compulsions  of  equity  and  of  a  form  of  growth  that  was  to  be  both 
comprehensive  and  rapid  required  a  system  of  controls  to  be 
introduced.  Without  these  controls  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
investments  to  be  diversified  in  all  the  critical  sectors  of  our  economy. 
For  balance  to  be  achieved,  the  laws  of  physics  tell  us,  there  has  to  be  a 
judicious  distribution  of  weight.  That  is  what  the  system  of  controls 
sought  to  achieve.  The  infrastructure  that  came  thus  to  be  laid  has 
provided  the  nation  with  the  basic  sinews  of  growth.  But  no  economic 
measures  enjoy  permanent  validity.  Economic  policy  is  framed  to  suit 
given  situations  and  it  has  to  adapt  itself  to  each  changing  phase. 
Thanks  to  planned  development,  we  have  overcome  shortages  in 
several  areas  and  in  fact  there  is  urgent  need  for  developing  both 
internal  and  external  markets  for  our  enlarged  production.  We  have 
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now  reached  a  stage  where  liberalization  and  not  controls  are  needed. 
Regulations  have  now  given  place  to  new  initiatives  which  open  up  the 
industrial  policy  framework. 

A  new  momentum  is  being  generated.  This  is  a  logical  continuation 
of  the  policy  measures  taken  since  the  mid-1970s,  to  make  industry 
and  trade  increasingly  free  from  the  shackles  of  controls  and  a  plethora 
of  regulations.  Today,  they  have  outlived  their  utility.  These  initiatives 
are  designed  to  impart  a  greater  sense  of  flexibility  so  that  entrep¬ 
reneurs  may  have  the  freedom  of  choice  both  of  the  area  of 
development  as  well  as  the  technology  necessary  to  face  competition 
within  and  outside  the  country.  The  cumulative  improvements 
resulting  from  these  changes  will  reinforce  the  basic  objectives  of 
self-reliance.  I  need  not  spend  any  time  elaborating  on  the  policy 
initiatives  taken  so  far.  These  are  all  known  to  you.  Now  a  greater 
sense  of  responsibility  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  corporate  sector  to 
perform  efficiently  and  to  deliver  goods  and  services  of  a  reliable 
quality.  The  process  of  reform  and  liberalization  of  the  economy  is  an 
on-going  process.  Rapid  development  of  science  and  technology  have 
led  to  rapid  obsolescence.  One  has,  therefore,  to  be  on  the  alert  all  the 
time.  It  is  said  that  in  modern  times  one  has  to  run  in  order  to  stay  in 
his  place. 

I  am  sure  that  a  responsive  administration  would  identify  the 
bottlenecks  in  the  way  of  rapid  growth  and  take  steps  to  remove  these 
obstacles.  Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  substantial 
measure  and  it  is  now  upto  the  captains  of  industry  and  trade  to 
respond  to  the  trust  that  we  all  have  in  them.  In  this  context,  I  cannot 
but  help  recalling  that  this  month  is  being  celebrated  as  'Quality 
Month’.  This  initiative  has  been  taken  to  sensitise  all  of  us  to  the  need 
for  a  quantum  leap  in  our  quality  standards.  We  are  all  well  aware  of 
the  Japanese  example  of  quality  management  by  which  in  a  span  of  a 
few  years  a  country  that  was  proverbial  for  its  cheap  quality  became  a 
nation  renowned  for  quality  and  reliability.  Competition  does  put  a 
pressure  to  produce  and  deliver  quality  goods  and  services.  But,  there 
must  also  be  a  certain  sense  of  entrepreneurial  commitment  to  quality, 
to  maintaining  quality  and  to  continuously  improving  the  levels  of 
quality  and  standards.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  concept  of 
quality  assumes  special  importance  as  India  begins  to  export  more  and 
more.  This  is  important,  but  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  we  cannot 
have  two  sets  of  standards,  one  for  the  international  market  and 
another  for  the  domestic  one.  No  compromises  should  be  made  on  this 
matter.  The  Indian  consumer  is  entitled  to  receive  the  best  at  the 
cheapest.  He  has  suffered  long  enough,  by  paying  higher  prices  for 
shoddy  goods  supplied  in  an  erratic  fashion.  It  is  just  because  our 
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tolerance  levels  are  very  high  that  this  has  not  resulted  in  any  major 
ferment  and  unrest. 

Equally  important  to  a  commitment  of  quality  is  the  commitment  to 
technology.  Here  again,  we  must  break  loose  from  shackles  of  the  past 
and  look  to  the  future.  Our  industrial  structure  of  tomorrow  cannot  be 
frozen  into  the  technological  profile  of  yesterday.  We  cannot 
successfully  sustain  an  industrial  strategy  based  totally  on  the  basis  of 
borrowed  technology  all  the  time.  We  have  to  keep  ourselves  abreast 
of  global  advances  in  science  and  technology  and  update  them  on  a 
continuing  basis.  We  have  to  pay  much  greater  attention  to  the 
absorption  of  technology  and  to  its  diffusion  within  the  country.  The 
entire  technological  edifice  has  to  be  innovative  and  dynamic; 
excellence  cannot  be  confined  to  a  few  at  the  top.  The  excellence  of 
the  few  has  to  be  used  as  a  spring-board  so  that  capability  at  all  levels  is 
upgraded  and  modernized.  We  need  to  be  proud  of  things  Indian. 
India  has  the  capability  and  expertise  to  manufacture  goods  at  the 
right  price  and  of  the  right  quality.  We  cannot  allow  this  capability  to 
lie  dormant.  Imports  are  necessary  in  some  areas.  But  they  can  never 
be  a  permanent  solution  to  our  problems. 

I  am  a  great  optimist  regarding  the  future  of  this  country.  We  do 
have  problems.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  problems  and  constraints  we 
have  done  much  better  than  what  we  have  been  given  credit  for.  Most 
of  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  our  industrial  growth  rate  since 
mid-1970s  compares  more  than  favourably  with  that  of  other  indus¬ 
trialized  and  industrializing  countries  and  has  been  of  the  order  of  7 
per  cent.  But  this  should  not  lead  us  to  any  complacency  as  we  have  a 
long  long  way  to  go  to  catch  up  with  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
advanced  countries.  While  Government  has  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
liberalization,  it  becomes  necessary  for  private  enterprise  to  respond 
with  imagination  and  drive.  Commerce  and  industry  must  look  upon 
the  opportunities  opening  up  before  them  not  merely  as  opportunities 
for  profit  but  as  opportunities  for  participation  in  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  people.  This  can  be  achieved  only  through  quality, 
through  technology-consciousness  and  through  yet  another  crucial 
attribute — professional  integrity. 

To  take  an  example,  we  still  come  across  instances  of  adulteration. 
Adulteration  takes  many  forms,  some  of  them  quite  lethal  in  nature. 
Malpractices  like  this  lead  to  further  deceit  and  degradation.  Moral 
values  cannot  be  discarded.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  business 
community  to  say  that  their  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  is  a 
model  for  others  to  follow.  It  is  not  difficult  for  them  to  do  so,  if  only  they 
set  this  as  one  of  their  primary  objectives. 
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I  believe  that  given  the  right  environment  that  has  been  created  and 
given  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  industry  and  trade  to  quality,  to 
technology  and  to  integrity,  we  can  look  forward  to  a  glorious  future. 


V 

Ecology 


Need  for  Ecological  Balance 


Problems  of  human  ecology  have  become  extremely  important  for 
us  because  as  a  developing  nation,  we  have  to  reconcile  modern 
scientific  and  technological  development  within  the  framework  of 
socio-economic  systems.  Any  slip  can  lead  us  to  the  holocaust  that  we 
have  recently  witnessed  in  Bhopal.  We  have  to  constantly  remind 
ourselves  that  it  is  the  people  who  matter  and  it  is  for  them  we  have  to 
work  for.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  foresee  the  impact  of  the  technological 
revolution  on  the  social  well-being  of  men,  women  and  children.  But 
we  have  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  do  so,  otherwise  the  cost  will  be 
high  in  terms  of  health  and  well-being. 

Man  always  seeks  to  improve.  Better  quality  of  life  comes  through 
the  way  we  organize  our  social  and  economic  activities.  Policies  for 
economic  development  have  serious  consequences  on  our  social  life 
and  it  is  being  realised  that  ecological  balance  has  to  be  maintained  if 
quality  of  life  has  to  be  improved.  Programmes  for  economic 
development  have  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  problems  of 
environment  but  the  need  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  Environmental  problems  have  attracted  attention  only 
recently  since  technological  advancement  and  economic  development 
have  resulted  in  the  depletion  of  natural  resources.  There  is  increasing 
pollution  of  our  rivers  and  there  is  a  deterioration  of  other  traditional 
resource  systems  throughout  the  world.  In  our  own  country  we  have 
seen  how  the  Ganga  has  been  polluted  and  the  forests  have  been 
denuded.  Such  pollution  and  destruction  have  seriously  affected  life 
dependent  on  these  resources  apart  from  causing  ecological  havoc. 
Such  development  regardless  of  ecological  costs  only  fosters  acceler¬ 
ated  ecological  and  cultural  resource  depletion  and  degradation 
through  ever  increasing  levels  of  consumption. 

No  one  can  say  that  economic  development  is  unnecessary  or  that 
scientific  and  technological  advancement  has  not  brought  benefits  to 
mankind.  Indeed  many  problems  like  poverty,  hunger,  disease  and 
destitution  have  been  mitigated  only  by  the  application  of  science  and 
technology.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  technology 
causes  as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  Modern  civilization  has  brought 
in  its  train  many  ill-effects  caused  by  our  failure  to  respect  and 
preserve  the  balance  of  ecological  factors  in  the  human  environment. 
More  often  than  not,  we  have  in  our  decision-making  allowed 
economic  and  material  considerations  to  outweigh  human  and  spiritual 
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ones.  Much  of  this  has  happened  in  the  developing  nations  because  we 
have  attempted  to  develop  along  Western  models  forgetting  that  the 
West  is  already  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  indiscriminate  use 
of  modern  technology.  It  is  this  failure  to  understand  the  Western 
experience  of  development  that  has  all  too  often  led  us  to  adopt 
policies  that  are  ecologically  disastrous.  There  has  been  haphazard 
growth  of  our  large  cities  where  inhabitants  are  condemned  to 
psychological  and  social  effects  of  over-crowding;  slums  have  come  up 
in  the  periphery  where  the  poor  live  without  basic  civic  amenities; 
crime  has  increased;  family  as  a  cohesive  unit  and  as  a  part  of  a  small 
community  is  breaking  up  and  the  individual  lacks  security  and  a  sense 
of  belonging.  In  the  rural  areas  the  very  sources  of  livelihood  of  the 
people  are  being  threatened.  There  is  pollution  of  the  soil,  of  lakes,  of 
rivers  and  the  sea.  I  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  glaring 
examples  of  these  effects. 

We  have  now  to  make  great  efforts  to  see  that  requirements  of 
development  are  harmonized  as  much  as  possible  with  those  of  human 
ecology.  Governments,  policy  makers,  academics  and  leaders  of 
public  opinion  have  a  special  responsibility  in  this  regard.  They  have  to 
offer  ecologically  viable  alternatives  to  the  dead-end  development 
models  widely  prevalent  today.  Needs  of  development  and  those  of 
human  ecology  demand  synthesis.  The  key  to  such  synthesis  requires 
in-depth  understanding  of  national,  regional  and  international  econo¬ 
mic  and  political  systems.  This  can  be  done  by  promoting  human 
ecological  education  and  the  search  for  hybrid  development  strategies 
which  will  provide  some  of  the  more  humanizing  advances  of  the 
scientific  industrial  age  while  at  the  same  time  using  more  ecologically 
sound  practices.  The  touchstone  of  development  has  to  be  human 
well-being  in  all  its  ramifications. 

Some  endeavours  have  been  made  to  preserve  ecology  by  organizing 
battalions  of  ex-servicemen  to  promote  afforestation  of  desert  areas  in  a 
number  of  States  but  the  effort  is  too  small  to  make  an  impact.  The 
study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  each  region  and  its  importance  in 
maintaining  ecological  balance  is  all  too  rudimentary.  In  fact,  Man  has 
not  understood  Nature  and  its  secrets  and  realises  it  only  after 
destroying  its  bounties. 


Educating  People  on  Environment 


I  deem  it  an  honour  to  address  the  inaugural  meeting  of  Internation- 
al  Conference  on  Environmental  Education  where  experts  from 
several  countries  are  participating  to  exchange  their  experiences. 
Though  many  of  the  things  which  I  say  must  be  obvious  to  the  experts 
gathered  here  yet  the  subject  is  so  important  that  it  bears  repetition  in 
order  there  may  be  wider  appreciation  of  this  in  our  country.  The  issue 
of  Environmental  Education  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  several 
seminars  at  Founex  (1971) ,  at  Stockholm  (1972) ,  at  Belgrade  in  1975  and 
then  at  the  Inter-Governmental  Conference  organised  by  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Programme  and  UNESCO  at  Tbilisi  in  1977.  As 
a  result,  we  have  the  Belgrade  Charter  and  specific  recommendations 
on  the  role  of  Universities  in  the  propagation  of  Environmental 
Education.  These  Seminars  as  well  as  the  one  held  in  India  in  1981, 
have  helped  different  countries  to  prepare  models  for  Environmental 
Education  at  different  levels. 

Long  ago  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Father  of  the  Nation,  warned  us  that 
“Democracy  comes  naturally  to  him  who  is  habituated  normally  to 
yield  willing  obedience  to  all  laws,  human  or  divine... .”  Further  he 
said,  “I  value  individual  freedom  but  you  must  not  forget  that  man  is 
essentially  a  social  being.  He  has  risen  to  the  present  status  by  learning 
to  adjust  his  individualism  to  the  requirements  of  social  progress. 
Willing  submission  to  social  restraint  for  the  sake  of  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  society,  enriches  both  the  individual  and  the  society  of 
which  one  is  member.”  Environmental  Education  should,  therefore, 
instil  in  the  individual  this  restraint  so  that  there  may  be  a  healthy 
society. 

Before  going  into  details,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  objectives 
of  Environmental  Education.  The  main  objectives  of  Environmental 
Education  are  that  individuals  and  social  groups  should  acquire 
awareness  and  knowledge,  develop  attitudes  and  skills  and  abilities  for 
developing  a  healthy  environment  around.  The  perspective  should  be 
integrated,  inter-disciplinary  and  holistic  in  character.  The  spectrum  of 
Environmental  Education  falls  in  four  major  but  integrated 
components — awareness,  real  life  situations,  conservation  and  sus¬ 
tainable  development.  This  has  to  be  matched  with  the  needs  of  the 
Primary,  Lower  Secondary,  Higher  Secondary  and  Tertiary  or  adult 
education.  Awareness  includes  making  the  individual  conscious  about 
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physical,  social  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  environment.  Humankind  has 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  species, 
though  a  very  important  one  in  the  overall  environmental  regime.  The 
latter  is  interlinked  with  the  life  support  system  which  in  itself  has  five 
elements — air,  water,  land,  flora  and  fauna.  These  five  elements  have 
a  dynamic,  continuing  and  living  relationship,  but  the  consciousness 
that  humankind  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  is  yet  to  develop.  The  main 
objectives  set  for  the  global  community  at  the  Stockholm  Conference 
are  (1)  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  environment;  and  (2)  to 
safeguard  and  enhance  the  environment  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

Because  of  lack  of  proper  awareness  man  has  been  too  harsh  to 
nature  and  we  have  to  pay  for  the  consequences.  Tropical  forests  are 
disappearing  at  a  rate  close  to  twelve  million  hectares  each  year.  At  a 
conservative  estimate,  one  in  ten  flowering  plants  species  are 
threatened  with  extinction.  Despite  progress  in  renewable  energy 
development,  we  need  to  plant  trees  at  five  times  the  present  rate  to 
meet  current  cooking  and  other  firewood  demands.  Meanwhile,  20 
million  hectares  of  the  farming  land,  so  desperately  needed  for  food 
production,  are  degraded  each  year  to  zero  or  negative  productivity. 
An  estimated  70,000  sq.  km.  of  prime  agricultural  land  in  the  world 
was  lost  in  1970  to  encroaching  cities.  The  slums  and  shanty  towns  of 
the  developing  world  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  each  year. 
Nearly  half  the  people  living  in  third  world  cities  have  no  access  to 
proper  sanitary  facilities.  In  the  rural  areas,  the  situation  is  even  worse 
with  87  per  cent  deprived  of  proper  sanitation.  Current  trends  indicate 
that  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  close  to  a  billion  people  in  the  cities  will 
be  denied  access  to  shelter,  clean  water  and  the  other  basic  human 
needs.  This  situation  is  proposed  to  be  counteracted  by  the  special 
efforts  during  the  international  decade  for  water  supply  and  sanita¬ 
tion.  Although  considerable  data  exists  on  individual  aspects  of  these 
problems,  the  use  made  of  them  has  often  fallen  short  of  expectations. 
No  single  country  has  all  the  expertise  required  to  tackle  all 
environmental  issues.  Hence,  the  need  for  an  international  platform 
for  communication  and  exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas. 

Environmental  education  must  begin  at  the  primary  level.  The  young 
mind  should  imbibe  true  love  of  nature  and  the  need  to  preserve  the 
same  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  posterity  also.  The  dangers  and 
hazards  associated  with  environmental  pollution  should  be  driven 
home  to  them.  At  the  secondary  school  level,  the  students  should  be 
made  aware  of  renewable  natural  resources,  land  use  patterns,  soil 
conservation  etc.  Universities  have  a  pivotal  role  to  play  in  conducting 
studies  and  research  in  natural,  physical  and  engineering  sciences. 
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Forestry,  flora  and  fauna,  including  wildlife,  population,  public 
health,  poverty,  urbanization,  bio-engineering,  genetic  engineering 
are  some  of  the  areas  of  Environmental  Education  that  need  special 
attention.  Furthermore,  non-formal  education  on  environmental 
problems  to  the  adult  population  is  as  important  as  studies  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Unless  this  vast  section  of  the  population  is  made  aware 
of  the  problems,  hardly  any  progress  can  be  achieved.  Use  of  short 
films,  projection  of  slides  and  other  visual  aids  may  be  liberally  used 
for  reaching  this  section.  Traditionally,  they  have  worshipped  ele¬ 
ments,  like  fire,  air,  water,  land  and  sky.  It  is  not  difficult  to  kindle 
their  dormant  reverence  to  these  elements  with  modern  aids. 

The  Department  of  Environment  is  interacting  with  the  University 
Grants  Commission  and  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  efforts  to 
incorporate  environmental  awareness  programmes  into  educational 
system  and  to  develop  environmental  sciences  into  worthwhile, 
trans-disciplinary  academic  subjects  of  study  and  research.  The 
teaching  of  environmental  sciences  and  its  relevance  to  college  and 
university  education  has  been  considered  in  depth  in  a  number  of 
seminars,  symposia,  workshops  and  conferences  in  this  country  with 
the  object  of  clearly  defining  the  scope  of  such  studies  and  to 
formulate  curricula  as  well  as  assess  the  trained  manpower  require¬ 
ments  in  this  area.  It  is  very  essential  to  review  the  present  potential  of 
the  Universities  for  conducting  research,  especially  fundamental 
research  on  Environmental  Education.  I  congratulate  the  Department 
of  Environment  on  its  significant  contribution  to  propagate  non- 
formal  education  by  a  variety  of  means  at  its  disposal.  What  is  needed 
is  the  incentive  and  committed  involvement  of  various  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  non-governmental  organizations  in  these  laudable 
efforts. 

The  subject  of  Environmental  Education,  of  course,  has  a  particular 
relevance  to  the  people  of  this  great  democracy  whose  age-old  respect 
for  man’s  place  in  the  environment  is  enshrined  in  the  various  religious 
books,  scriptures  and  folk-lores.  I  hope  this  Conference  will  succeed  in 
creating  interest,  and  mobilizing  our  young  people,  in  the  movement 
for  Environmental  Education. 
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This  University  is  named  after  one  of  India’s  greatest  sons. 
Vallabhbhai  Patel’s  life  and  achievements  are  far  too  renowned  to 
need  recounting.  In  his  home-state  of  Gujarat,  the  Sardar  is  a  living 
presence.  To  attempt,  here  in  his  battleground,  a  pen  picture  of  the 
doughty  warrior  would,  therefore,  not  only  be  redundant  but  even 
presumptuous.  And  yet,  quite  apart  from  the  customary  etiquette  of 
convocation  addresses,  there  is  a  sincere  desire  in  my  heart  to  pay*  a 
tribute  to  his  memory.  For  those  like  me  who  have  participated  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom,  Sardar  Patel  is  a  deep  and  abiding  influence. 
Acknowledging  that  influence,  therefore,  constitutes  no  ordinary 
satisfaction. 

The  front-ranking  leaders  in  the  movement  for  freedom  under 
Mahatma  Gandhi  were,  each  of  them,  distinguished  by  certain  marked 
individual  qualities.  For  instance,  the  movement  needed  those  who 
could  challenge  the  Might  of  the  Empire  dialectically,  through  ideas 
and  the  power  of  words.  Pandit  Nehru  was  the  foremost  among  them. 
The  movement  also  needed  those  who  could  expose  the  inequity  and 
oppression  of  the  Raj,  on  the  rugged  surface  of  India’s  soil.  Sardar 
Patel  was  the  foremost  among  the  latter  category.  Appropriately,  he 
acquired  all-India  fame  through  the  Bardoli  Satyagraha  of  1928,  which 
was  essentially  an  agrarian  movement.  The  22  per  cent  revenue-hike 
announced  by  the  Raj  in  Bardoli  was  such  a  crushing  burden  on  the 
hardworking  peasantry  of  that  place  that  they  resolved  not  to  be 
cowed  down  on  their  own  native  soil.  The  Bardoli  Satyagraha  proved 
to  be  a  success  story.  After  Bardoli,  it  was  given  to  Sardar  Patel  to 
continuously  inspire  among  the  rank  and  file,  confidence — confidence 
in  the  justness  of  the  cause  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
organization  to  reach  its  goal.  To  the  Sardar  must  also  go  the  credit  of 
vindicating  at  Bardoli  the  Gandhian  philosophy  of  a  mass  movement 
based  on  non-violence.  And  so  it  is  that  Gujarat,  the  land  of  Gandhi 
and  Patel,  has  become  a  Dharmakshetra  in  the  Mahabharata  of  our 
political  movement. 

Politics,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  life.  Gandhiji  himself  is  being 
increasingly  looked  upon  as  an  apostle  of  humanism  rather  than  as  a 
leader  of  Indian  liberation.  I  emphasize  ‘human  issues’  which 
invariably  get  only  the  small  print  as  distinct  from  ‘public  issues’, 
which  monopolize  the  headlines.  But  let  us  remind  ourselves  that 
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small  print  can  be  ignored  only  at  our  peril.  For  years  and  decades, 
environmentalists  and  conservationists  had  been  issuing  warnings 
about  industrial  safety  and  the  hazards  of  chemical  pollution.  But  who 
really  heeded  these  warnings?  It  required  the  ghastly  headlines  about 
Bhopal  to  jolt  us  out  of  our  complacency.  I  cannot  but  quote  the 
memorable  words  of  Schumacher:  “There  has  never  been  a  time,  in 
any  society  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without  its  sages  and  teachers  to 
challenge  materialism  and  plead  for  a  different  order  or  priori¬ 
ties.... Today,  however,  this  message  reaches  us  not  solely  from  the 
sages  and  saints  but  from  the  actual  course  of  physical  events.  It  speaks 
to  us  in  the  language  of  terrorism,  genocide,  breakdown,  pollution, 
exhaustion.” 

I  do  not  propose  to  vie  with  ecologists  to  speak  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  environmental  and  conservationist  concerns.  Some  years 
ago,  the  so-called  CLUB  OF  ROME,  an  eminent  body  of  leaders  of 
different  disciplines,  came  out  with  a  warning  that  man  is  squandering 
away  the  natural  resources  and  that  very  soon  these  resources  will  be 
depleted  and  that  life  on  earth  will  cease.  Though  the  approach  is 
unacceptably  pessimistic,  it  nevertheless,  contains  grains  of  wisdom 
for  mankind  to  ponder  and  re-order  its  life  style.  I  have,  therefore, 
taken  conservation  as  my  theme  for  this  address.  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  certain  human  implications  of  the  present  status  of  man  in  India 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Vedic  encapsulation  of  the  essential 
cosmic  substances,  the  earth,  water,  fire,  sky  and  air. 

I  would  like  to  start  with  the  first  of  these  elements,  namely,  the  earth. 
Land  has  traditionally  and  rightly  been  regarded  as  the  primary  resource 
for  food.  In  husbanding  it,  the  Indian  farmer  has  shown  both  skill 
and  perseverance.  Today,  we  are  not  only  self-sufficient  in  food  but 
are  even  in  a  position  to  send  foodgrains  outside  India.  But  while 
this  accomplishment  ought  to  strengthen  our  self-confidence,  it 
cannot  occasion  any  complacency.  A  month  ago,  a  distinguished 
statesman  from  Africa  called  on  me.  When  I  asked  him  about  the 
economic  situation  in  his  country,  he  gave  me  in  three  crisp  sentences 
the  exact  extent  of  arable  land  in  his  country,  how  much  of  it  was 
under  agriculture  and  how  much  of  such  cultivated  land  was  irrigated. 
It  was  essential,  he  told  me,  that  the  quality  of  agricultural  operations 
in  his  country  be  improved.  Listening  to  him  I  wondered  how  many  of 
us  in  India  could  have  displayed  his  awareness.  Let  me,  therefore, 
sharpen  the  focus  on  the  profile  of  our  land  resource.  The  rapidly 
increasing  pressure  of  our  population  on  land  is  great  and  our  land 
resources  are  limited.  Then  there  is  the  larger  issue  of  land  availability 
itself.  The  per  capita  availability  of  agricultural  land  in  India  stood  at 
0.48  hectares  in  1951;  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  drop  to  0.14 
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hectares  in  the  year  2000  A.D.  when  our  population  is  to  touch  the 
1,000  million  mark.  What  does  this  imply?  It  implies  that  our  land  will 
soon  have  to  do,  not  just  double  but  treble  duty.  We  will  have  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  land  resources. 

Of  the  329  million  hectares  that  comprise  the  total  area  of  our 
country,  only  266  million  hectares  have  a  potential  for  production.  Of 
these  266,  as  much  as  175  million  hectares  suffer  from  varying  degrees 
of  soil  degradation.  The  action  of  water  on  top  soil  is  estimated  to  slice 
off  as  much  as  12  odd  million  tonnes  of  top  soil  per  annum.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  assessed  that  as  much  as  30  to  50 
million  tonnes  of  foodgrains  are  lost  by  the  country  on  account  of 
top  soil  loss.  Who  suffers  from  this?  The  common  man,  of  course.  And 
where  else  lies  the  remedy  except  in  science.  Top  soil  loss  has  been 
compared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Energy,  Shri 
B.B.  Vohra,  to  the  rapid  rusting  of  an  industrial  plant  in  disuse.  But 
whereas  industrial  machinery  can  be  renewed,  top  soil  cannot  be 
replaced.  According  to  the  National  Commission  on  Floods,  an  area  of 
40  million  hectares  were  under  threat  in  the  First  Plan  period.  These 
phenomena  represent  a  real  danger,  which  is  all  the  more  serious  for 
their  insidiousness.  Multiple-cropping  with  the  application  of  large 
doses  of  inorganic  fertilizers  have  constituted  an  unsuspected  problem 
as  these  deplete  the  soil  of  micro-nutrients  such  as  zinc,  manganese 
and  sulphur.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  prayer  in  the  Atharva- 
veda: 

Whatever  I  dig  up  of  you,  O  Earth, 

May  you  of  that  have  quick  replenishment. 

Even  in  Western  nations  like  Eastern  Europe,  I  have  found  a 
conscious  effort  to  move  away  from  chemical  fertilizers  towards 
organic  manure.  They  are  aware  of  the  risks  of  the  over-application  of 
chemical  fertilizers.  We,  however,  are  still  not  fully  aware  of  it.  Luckily 
for  us,  barring  some  areas  in  Gujarat,  Maharashtra  and  Karnataka, 
the  country  has  received  good  rains  in  the  last  three  monsoons.  But  if 
we  were  to  go  through  an  all-India  drought  once  again  as  we  did  in 
1967  or  in  1972,  these  latent  infirmities  of  ours,  will  surface, 
demanding  a  crippling  price.  And  it  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor  who  will 
have  to  pay  it.  Urgent  action  is,  therefore,  needed  to  monitor  the 
incidence  of  top  soil  loss  and  to  stem  it;  to  protect  the  soil  from  over- 
exploitation  and  exhaustion  and  to  create  a  scientific  land  awareness. 
When  Bardoli  land  came  under  an  iniquitous  rent  imposed  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  nationalist  ire  was  awakened.  When  land  is  being  continuously 
degraded  through  mis-management  and  ignorance,  why  should  we  not 
be  moved  to  the  same  indignation?  Sardar  Patel  would  have  expected 
nothing  less  of  us. 
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Food  comes  from  the  union  of  land  and  water.  The  Gita  says:  “From 
food  come  forth  beings ;  From  rain  food  is  produced.  ”  Let  us  examine  the 
position  as  to  water.  The  ancients  knew  the  value  of  water  and ,  therefore , 
worshipped  the  rivers.  We  have  kept  up  the  tradition  by  executing  major 
irrigation  projects.  Our  large  surface  storage  projects  are  landmarks  by 
international  standards.  Over  Rs.  15,000  crore  are  estimated  to  have 
been  spent  on  major  and  medium  irrigation  projects  since  Independe¬ 
nce.  And  yet,  the  Seventh  Plan  document  tells  us:  “In  view  of  the  long¬ 
term  objective  of  realising  the  full  potential  by  2010  A.D.,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  pace  of  creation  of  additional  irrigation  poten¬ 
tial,  not  only  during  the  7th  Plan  but  also  in  the  subsequent  plans  particu¬ 
larly  in  respect  of  major  and  medium  irrigation  projects.  This  would 
require  massive  investments  in  the  irrigation  sector.  ”  Adequate  finances 
will  have  to  be  spared  for  this  sector,  to  which  the  cost-benefit  theory  can¬ 
not  be  rigorously  applied.  We  have  to  now  acknowledge  the  fact  that  a 
water  crisis  is  upon  us.  I  mentioned  our  recent  experience  of  three  good 
monsoons  in  a  row.  Short  periods  of  concentrated  rainfall  followed  by 
long  spells  of  drought  characterise  India.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
monsoon  waters  be  so  conserved  as  to  make  for  year-round  availabil¬ 
ity.  In  many  parts  of  Gujarat,  rainwater  is  systematically  collected. 
But  such  a  consciousness  is  missing  at  an  all  India  level.  We  have 
unwittingly  disrupted  the  hydrological  cycle  of  precipitation,  so  as  to 
force  exploitation  of  ground-water.  And  we  have  over-exploited 
ground-water.  Phrases  such  as  ‘inadequate  precipitation’,  ‘percolation’ 
and  depleted  ‘aquifers’  may  sound  distinctly  technical  and  their  use 
may  sound  esoteric.  For  the  farmer  in  Nellore,  however,  or  for  the 
farmer  in  Gujarat,  Maharashtra  and  Karnataka  during  dry  spells,  the 
disappearance  of  water  is  a  real  disaster.  Yet  another  hitherto 
unquantified  loss  is  the  large  quantity  of  sweet  rain-water  which  flows 
unchecked  into  the  sea  from  denuded  slopes.  How,  one  wishes  to  ask, 
has  this  drift  been  allowed  to  take  place?  While  the  rain  gods  have 
been  erratic  in  their  recent  behaviour,  the  mandarins  of  policy¬ 
planning  and  management  in  respect  of  water  have  much  to  account 
for.  It  is  often  erroneously  believed  that  development  and  conserva¬ 
tion  are  antithetical.  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  so.  There  is  obviouslv 

j 

a  Middle  Way  possible.  One  can  venture  without  being  reckless, 
one  can  conserve  without  being  static.  Pandit  Nehru,  in  my  view, 
epitomized  the  balance. 

But  to  return  to  water.  Just  as  large,  medium  and  small  industries 
interlock  and  supplement  each  other,  I  believe  minor  irrigation  works 
in  the  country  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the 
surface-water  syndrome  and  not  given  lackadaisical  treatment  by 
irrigation  departments.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  blind  votary  of  ‘Small  is 
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Beautiful’  but  on  practical  considerations.  If  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  tanks,  which  serve  as  micro-catchments,  are 
maintained  silt-free,  they  can  be  a  powerful  weapon  against  drought. 
If  we  make  a  thorough  study  of  inter-linking  rivers  throughout  India 
and  take  up  modest  schemes,  we  would  have  contributed  more  to 
farmers’  welfare  than  all  the  talk  of  grandiose  schemes.  Not  for  nothing 
was  Gandhiji  so  drawn  to  the  famous  line  in  Cardinal  Newman’s 
Hymn:  ‘One  Step  Enough  For  Me.’ 

Water  and  fire  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath.  And 
yet,  our  Vedic  seers  had  a  sense  of  the  logic  of  physics.  Hydro¬ 
electricity  is  fire  from  water.  I  would  now  like  to  touch  upon  the 
implications  of  our  energy  situation.  If  our  age  was  to  be  characterized 
by  terms  similar  to  those  used  to  describe  earlier  ages  such  as  the  Stone 
Age  or  the  Iron  Age,  we  would  be  justified  in  describing  ours  as  the 
Age  of  Energy.  From  animal  dung  to  uranium,  India  uses  a  variety  of 
energy  sources.  While  a  good  half  of  India’s  energy  needs  come  from 
renewable  sources,  we  are  heavily  dependent  on  coal,  oil  and 
electricity.  According  to  a  1978  estimate,  India  has  85,000  million 
tonnes  of  coal  reserves — proven,  inferred  and  indicated.  But  even 
though  this  is  an  abundant  quantity,  it  is  clear  that  our  coal  reserves 
call  for  rational  management  so  that  they  can  last  longer.  One 
important  aspect  of  this  management  is  coal  conservation.  There  is 
hardly  any  area  of  coal  use  where  economy  is  not  possible.  From  the 
coal-fired  cooking  stoves  in  our  houses  to  the  larger  coal  boilers  in  the 
power  stations,  there  is  considerable  scope  for  effecting  fuel  economy. 

The  need  to  educate  the  general  public  and  industries  in  fuel  saving 
methods,  particularly  of  coal,  is  paramount.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
making  available  heat-efficient  chulhas  at  cheap  prices  to  the  rural  and 
urban  population. 

Heat  exchange  systems  designed  for  better  fuel  efficiency  and 
recovery  of  waste  heat  need  to  be  installed  in  all  the  industries.  These 
initiatives  would  require  interconnection  between  research  institutes, 
Government  and  the  public.  Western  societies  have  been  prodigal  in 
their  use  of  non-renewable  sources  like  coal.  Their  reserves  and  their 
ability  to  go  in  for  other  expensive  substitutes  perhaps  explain  their 
style  of  consumption.  But  societies  such  as  ours  cannot  afford  to  adopt 
that  model.  Our  utilization  of  fossil  fuels  such  as  coal  and  oil  must  be 
non-aggressive;  it  must  be  marked  with  a  concern  for  conservation. 
And  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  exploration  and 
increased  utilization  of  non-conventional  energy  sources. 

The  demand  for  energy  can  only  increase;  that  is  the  logic  of 
development.  But  placed  as  we  are  in  a  situation  of  a  mounting 
demand  upon  limited  resources,  the  generation  of  energy  must 
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increase  comprehensively,  taking  in  its  rise  many  proportionate  waves, 
renewable  as  well  as  non-renewable.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  an  ebbing  of 
the  tide  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  As  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Non-Conventional  Energy  Sources  has  put  it:  “In  the  field  of  coal 
production,  the  increases  over  the  present  figure  of  production  will 
involve  more  and  more  problems  of  extraction  and  pricing.”  He  also 
states  with  regard  to  oil:  “The  maximum  rate  of  recovery  of  indigenous 
oil  is  probably  around  24  million  tonnes  per  year.  Even  if  we  take  it  to 
be  double  that  figure,  it  will  fall  considerably  short.”  The  difference  is 
supposed  to  be  met  by  imports;  however,  the  heavy  cost  of  oil  and  the 
consequent  drain  on  foreign  exchange  reserves  renders  such  imports 
untenable.  A  greater  reliance  on  renewable  energy  is,  therefore,  not 
only  important,  but  urgent  and  imperative.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
realized  that  even  today  as  much  as  43  per  cent  of  our  total  energy 
consumption  is  from  renewable  sources  such  as  dung,  fuel  wood,  fresh 
wastes,  etc.  But  the  use  of  these  is  unscientific,  unplanned  and 
inefficient.  Unwittingly  again,  this  has  led  to  the  denudation  of  forest 
cover.  What  is  traditional  is  often  regarded  as  undeserving  of  scientific 
attention.  The  public,  too,  regards  the  familiar  as  undistinguished. 
This  is  not  only  an  erroneous  but  a  dangerous  approach. 

The  effulgent  sun  is  an  infinite  source  of  energy.  We  must  develop 
scientific  forms  of  using  renewable  energies  which  owe  their  origin 
essentially  to  the  sun.  I  feel  that  India  has  a  unique  role  to 
play  in  the  matter  of  exploring  the  potential  of  Solar  Energy.  I 
understand,  the  challenge  now  lies  in  making  solar  devices  cost- 
efficient.  The  time  has  certainly  arrived  for  us,  with  a  historico-global 
perspective,  to  bend  our  energies  on  making  the  Lord  of  Effulgence 
descend  from  his  Chariot  for  the  good  of  man.  Gujarat,  which  has  so 
much  sun  for  so  long  in  the  year,  can  perhaps  lead  the  way.  The 
following  show  promise:  (a)  solar  thermal  devices  and  systems  using 
solar  radiation  as  input;  (b)  photo-voltaic  devices  and  systems  for 
direct  conversion  of  solar-energy  into  electricity;  (c)  bio-mass  and 
bio-conversion  devices  and  technologies;  (d)  wind  energy;  (e)  ocean 
thermal  gradients  energy  and  (f)  ocean  wave  energies. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  two  of  the  cosmic  substances,  namely,  the 
sky  and  air.  As  I  said  earlier,  before  the  Bhopal  tragedy,  air- 
pollution  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  academics  only. 
Some  perspicacious  individuals  had,  however,  issued  warning  signals. 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  late  Gandhian  educationist  Dr.  (Smt.) 
T.S.Soundaram  who  said  in  July  1980:  “One  of  the  earliest  industries 
producing  chemical  fertilizers  led  chlorine  into  the  nearest  river  in 
open  channels  about  30  years  ago.  Again,  chlorine  gas  affected  the 
eyes,  the  skin  of  thousands  of  workers  in  the  factory.  They  were  not 
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given  any  gas-mask;  they  had  to  fight  out  with  the  management  to 
protect  their  eyes  first.  Even  then  the  precaution  ground  extended  by 
the  industrialist  was  very  inadequate.”  It  has  become  a  common 
practice  not  to  plan  an  industry  well,  including  effluent  and  other 
waste  products  disposal.  We  have  been  failing  miserably  on  this 
account.  How  to  plan  industry  which  will  not  be  a  health  hazard  either 
to  the  humans  or  to  animal  and  plant  life  is  the  imminent  problem  with 
industry. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  are  becoming  more  pollution  conscious.  But 
there  is  another  area  where  the  sky  and  air  need  to  enter  public 
awareness — its  positive  potential  for  development. 

I  am  happy  that  Gujarat  is  leading  the  way  in  the  matter  of  utilizing 
wind  energy. 


People’s  Movement  for  Afforestation 


F rom  time  immemorial,  man  has  lived  in  harmony  with  Nature,  in 
a  symbiotic  relationship  which  had  ensured  that  Nature  gave  off  its 
bounty  to  him  and  was,  in  return,  recompensed  adequately  by  the 
self-regenerating  processes  of  eco-development,  built  into  the  cultural, 
social  and  economic  traditions  of  human  life — both  as  individuals  and 
groups.  In  the  recent  past,  regrettably,  this  relationship  has  been 
shattered,  causing  incalculable  damage  to  Nature  and  considerable 
hardship  to  man.  The  primary  task  of  this  Seminar  would  be 
examination  of  the  basic  reasons  of  this  collapse,  and  the  remedial 
measures  and  effective  strategies  for  the  reversal  of  this  trend.  If  we  do 
not  succeed,  and  succeed  soon,  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  face  the  prospect 
of  total  ecological  disaster  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  magnitude  of 
the  problem  has  been  fairly  well  documented.  The  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Agriculture  said  in  its  report  of  1972  that  as  much  as  175 
million  hectares  out  of  a  total  of  266  million  hectares  which  are 
available  for  agricultural  use  are  wastelands,  due  to  degradation  of 
some  form  or  the  other.  Academicians,  sociologists  and  planners  have 
tried  to  analyse  the  causes  thereof.  The  explosive  increase  of 
population,  increasing  desire  of  man  to  exploit  marginal  and  sub- 
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marginal  lands  for  a  modicum  of  return,  unmindful  of  the  further 
degradation  he  causes,  the  pressure  from  industry  for  its  raw  material 
needs,  defective  land  use  and  cropping  patterns  and  inefficient  water 
management  have  emerged  as  the  main  factors.  The  result  is — 
multiple  and  escalating  damage  to  our  natural  resources,  due  both  to 
over-exploitation  and  mismanagement.  The  loss  of  forest  cover,  in 
particular,  has  been  alarming.  I  believe  as  much  as  40  million  hectares 
of  so-called  forest  land  (totalling  74  million  hectares  in  all)  is  degraded 
forest  land.  It  has  also  been  estimated  that  we  are  losing  1.5  million 
hectares  of  forests  and  12,000  million  tonnes  of  top  soil  every  year  due 
to  deforestation  and  run-off.  The  process  of  rehabilitation  will, 
indeed,  be  laborious.  It  takes  anything  from  500  to  1,000  years  to 
restore  one  inch  of  top  soil  and  upto  100  years  to  re-establish  a  good 
natural  forest.  It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  this  process  be  taken  up 
on  a  war  footing  by  mobilizing  every  conceivable  resource  and 
adopting  imaginative  strategies.  In  fact,  it  was  in  this  context  that  the 
Prime  Minister  set  up  the  National  Wastelands  Development  Board 
last  year,  with  the  objective  of  afforesting  5  million  hectares  of  land 
per  annum,  with  emphasis  on  fuel  and  fodder  trees. 

The  relationship  of  man  with  the  environment,  the  symbiotic  bond 
between  the  rural  poor  and  forests,  especially  among  tribals,  has  been 
closest  through  the  years.  Traditional  rights  of  such  communities  to 
minor  forest  produce,  grass  and  dry- wood  for  fuel  have  kept  the  rural 
communities  going  through  the  centuries.  This  relationship,  it  seems 
to  me,  now  stands  threatened.  As  restrictions,  legal  and  otherwise 
increase,  it  results  in  an  invitation  to  the  rural  poor  to  cause  further 
degradation,  simply  because  they  have  no  alternative.  Afforestation  of 
the  order  of  5  million  hectares  per  annum  is  no  mean  task  and,  what  is 
important  is  that  it  cannot  be  achieved  by  departmental  effort  alone. 
As  in  all  forms  of  rural  and  community  development,  the  national 
goals  have  to  be  perceived  as  the  individual’s  goals,  and  the  two  should 
act  in  unison.  Such  an  endeavour  is  rendered  more  difficult  since  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  that  of  the  individual  are  at  variance  with 
each  other  and  cannot  be  reconciled  unless  poverty  amelioration 
programmes  raise  the  level  of  living  of  those  below  the  poverty  line.  So 
far,  there  has  been  a  slackening  of  afforestation  on  the  one  hand  and 
absence  of  support  of  the  local  communities  for  the  protection  and 
augmentation  of  forests  on  the  other. 

How  does  one  develop  a  people’s  movement?  This  seems  to  me  the 
foremost  of  the  questions  to  which  this  Seminar  should  address  itself. 
There  are  millions  and  millions  of  hectares  of  wastelands — belonging 
to  Government,  to  village  communities,  to  individuals.  I  believe  the 
National  Land  Use  and  Wastelands  Development  Council  at  their  first 
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meeting  held  in  February  this  year  recommended  that  clear  guidelines 
be  laid  down  for  the  leasing  of  forest  and  non-forest  wastelands  to  the 
rural  poor,  tree  patta  schemes  formulated  and  procedures  simplified, 
tree  growers  co-operatives  promoted  and  farmers  encouraged  to 
undertake  tree  plantation  on  their  own  farms  and  field  boundaries.  So 
far  as  the  idea  of  leasing  of  wastelands  is  concerned,  it  stems  from  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  individual  must  have  a  vested  interest  in 
growing  trees  thereon.  If  our  programmes  and  policies,  both  under 
Social  Forestry  as  well  as  poverty  alleviation  schemes  confine 
themselves  to  providing  wage  employment  to  the  rural  poor,  the 
landless  and  unemployed,  in  ongoing  forestry  activities,  such  program¬ 
mes  are  foredoomed  precisely  because  they  fail  to  create  such  a  vested 
interest  in  people  to  plant  trees,  and  to  look  after  them  to  enjoy  the 
usufruct  thereof.  There  is  also  another  important  aspect  to  this.  The 
afforestation  of  5  million  hectares  of  wasteland  will  cost  roughly  about 
Rs.  2,500  crore  per  annum.  Governmental  resources  are  not 
adequate  in  themselves  to  meet  this  formidable  challenge.  People 
have,  therefore,  to  be  brought  in  effectively,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  they  are  able  to  perceive  concrete  and  specific  benefits 
therefrom.  Institutional  finance  from  banks,  assistance  and  leadership 
from  co-operative  institutions,  a  forward-looking  land  use  policy — all 
these  are  integral  components  of  success  in  creating  a  truly  people’s 
movement.  Your  Seminar  will,  therefore,  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
what  are  the  current  restrictive  practices,  perceptions  and  laws  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  favourable  climate  for  fostering  people’s 
involvement.  I  hope  it  will  come  up  with  forthright  and  positive 
answers  to  these  problems.  Otherwise,  asking  for  people’s  involve¬ 
ment  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  only  a  textbook  exhortation!  We  should 
not  have  any  inhibition  in  facing  these  problems,  but  should  freely 
look  at  innovative  options  and  creative  opportunities  and  techniques 
of  enthusing  the  people  into  the  movement  for  afforestation. 

There  is  also  the  significant  question  of  how  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  of  forest-based  industry  for  captive  raw  material.  At  the 
moment,  almost  the  entire  requirement  of  such  industry  is  being  met 
from  good  forest  land.  The  resulting  annual  depletion  of  good  forest 
cover  is  not  made  up  each  year  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  made  up  at  all  in 
the  near  future.  Our  endeavour  must,  therefore,  be  to  induce  industry 
to  afforest  wastelands  in  an  increasing  measure  for  its  own  captive 
use.  Wastelands,  by  definition,  need  more  technology  and  more 
resources,  both  physical  and  financial.  Only  if  industry’s  needs  could 
be  met  increasingly  from  afforested  wastelands  can  depletion  of  good 
forest  land  be  halted.  In  several  countries,  forest  lands  are  leased  to 
industry  with  the  condition  that  the  industry  should  replant  110  per 
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cent  of  the  trees  felled  every  year.  Paper,  viscose  and  other 
forest-based  industries  may  be  subject  to  similar  conditions  as  part  of 
the  terms  of  industrial  licence. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  great  hardship  to  our  sisters  and  mothers 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  country — particularly  drought  prone  and  hilly 
areas — in  gathering  firewood  for  even  their  own  domestic  needs. 
Women  have  to  trudge  as  many  as  15  or  more  km.  a  day  in  this 
exercise.  Traditional  village  forests  and  grazing  land  have  disappeared 
because  of  the  increasing  pressures  of  population — both  human  and 
cattle  with  no  compensatory  measures  being  taken  through  the  years. 
If  this  situation  is  to  be  remedied,  the  needs  of  our  women-folk  in  the 
rural  areas  in  particular  have  to  be  kept  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
Women  have  to  be  consulted  about  the  kind  of  tree  species  they  would 
prefer  to  have  for  their  fuelwood  and  fodder  needs.  They  could  also 
be  involved  in  raising  decentralised  people’s  nurseries.  The  men-folk 
generally  tend  to  go  in  for  cash  tree  crops,  but  that  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  the  fuel  needs  of  our  women.  I  must,  at  this  point,  mention 
the  special  role  of  our  children  and  our  schools  in  the  programme  of 
afforestation.  Taking  a  pledge  at  Shakti  Sthal  on  July  31  this  year, 
children  affirmed  that,  “We  shall  keep  our  country  rich  and  green;  we 
shall  nurture  our  soil;  we  shall  take  no  more  than  we  can  give  back  to 
it.”  The  children  said  that  day,  if  we  are  to  survive  on  earth,  we 
must  protect  our  trees.”  Education  should  open  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  children  to  the  wonders  of  the  Nature.  We  must,  therefore,  seek  to 
promote  programmes  like  nurseries  raised  by  children’s  efforts  in 
lakhs  and  lakhs  of  schools  all  over  the  country,  plantation  of  trees  in 
their  own  campuses  and  their  protection.  Gurudev  Tagore  said,  “Little 
children  are  wiser  than  men.”  May  I  express  the  hope  that  through 
successful  efforts  involving  school-children  all  over  the  country,  we 
shall  convey  a  bit  of  that  lost  wisdom  to  adults  of  the  land  as  well! 

Our  scientific  establishments  and  research  agencies  also  need  to 
direct  their  energies  and  skills  towards  result-oriented  research  on 
improving  the  ecology  and  tackling  the  problems  of  afforestation, 
particularly  on  wastelands.  Tissue  culture  for  quick  multiplication  of 
seedlings,  work  on  location-specific  species  like  jojoba  on  coastal 
saline  wastelands  of  the  country,  redeveloping  our  lost  mangrove 
system,  aerial  seeding  over  areas  otherwise  inaccessible — these  are 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  our  scientists  and  experts  need  to  engage 
themselves.  I  was  at  the  INSAT  Master  Control  Facility  Centre  in 
Hassan  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  delighted  to  learn  of  the 
conscious  attempts  being  made  to  apply  space  technology  in  the  field 
of  wasteland  development.  Space  photographs  have  led  to  the 
identification  of  wastelands  and  these,  when  superimposed  on  local 
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village  maps,  can  lead  to  a  crucial  improvement  in  our  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  highlight  some  of  the  major  issues  which  cry 
for  solution.  Coming  back  full  circle,  the  mantra  in  our  afforestation 
exercises  should  be  Jan  Sahyog — the  involvement  of  people  as 
individuals,  as  communities,  through  voluntary  agencies  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  all  working  in  an  integrated  and  purpose¬ 
ful  fashion  with  not  only  government  schemes  of  afforestation,  but 
also  the  entire  gamut  of  programmes  on  water  management,  soil 
conservation,  desert  reclamation  and  development,  poverty  allevia¬ 
tion  and  the  like. 

I  am  indeed  happy  that  parliamentarians  like  Shri  D.P.Yadav  and 
many  others  are  trying  to  come  up  with  answers  to  the  challenge  of  the 
century.  The  Board  needs  the  support  of  policymakers,  lawmakers, 
statesmen,  scientists,  voluntary  agencies,  State  Governments  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  A  modern  poet  wrote: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  Tree 
Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

Let  us  strive  to  create  a  tree-consciousness  amongst  the  entire 
people. 


VI 

Education 


Portrait  of  an  Ideal  University 


It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  today  the  faculty,  alumni  and 
educationists  attending  the  Convocation  of  Nagarjuna  University. 
Though  this  University  was  founded  less  than  a  decade  ago,  it  is 
already  mature  in  outlook  and  wisdom.  This  is  not  at  all  unexpected, 
as  it  derives  its  inspiration  from  the  legendary  Acharya  Nagarjuna,  an 
outstanding  Buddhist  scholar  and  scientist,  who  had  established 
ancient  temples  of  learning  and  monastic  orders  in  this  region  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  or  early  third  century  A.D.  The  synthesis 
of  old  values  with  those  of  the  modern  is  of  immense  significance  to  a 
new  university  which  has  its  roots  in  the  golden  past  of  India.  For 
dedicated  as  it  is  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  learning  in  a  set 
academic  frame,  it  should  endeavour  to  retain  a  measure  of  flexibility 
for  innovations  in  conformity  with  the  latest  thinking  in  the  field  of 
new  education. 

It  may  be  relevant  for  us  to  recall  that  Acharya  Nagarjuna,  a  living 
legend  in  the  annals  of  Buddhism,  was  not  merely  the  founder  and 
exponent  of  the  Mahayana-Madhyamika  creed  of  the  Buddhist  faith 
but  was  also  a  philosopher  and  an  alchemist,  combining  in  himself  the 
qualities  of  a  thinker  and  a  doer  in  ancient  India.  Although  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  Nagarjuna  and  his  teachings  related  to  one  or  two 
personalities,  the  body  of  knowledge  we  have  inherited  in  his  name 
underlines  the  convergence  of  theoretical  with  empirical  sciences.  As 
the  enlightened  one,  Nagarjuna  was,  however,  pre-eminently  a  great 
teacher,  an  educationist  who  fused  idealism  with  such  sciences  as 
chemistry,  medicine  and  experiments  with  the  elixir  of  life.  All  around 
in  the  Nagarjuna  Konda,  the  invisible,  intangible  presence  of 
Nagarjuna  pervades  and  encourages  the  people  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  all  its  varied  facets  and 
dimensions. 

Recent  excavations  in  the  late  1920s  have  also  illuminated  the  rich 
culture  and  commerce  which  flourished  in  the  Nagarjuna  Konda.  It 
had  an  impressive  amphitheatre  or  a  stadium  and  a  swimming  pool  for 
sports,  a  play-house  and  ample  galleries  for  spectators.  More 
importantly,  it  was  a  commercial  centre  for  muslin  woven  at 
Masulipatam  having  a  ready  market  in  the  Roman  Empire.  According 
to  a  Roman  story,  “an  ounce  of  muslin  used  to  sell  in  Rome  for  an 
ounce  of  gold”.  Naturally,  the  region  was  dotted  with  stately  buildings, 
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pavilions  and  palaces  on  the  one  hand  and  monasteries,  stupas  and 
temples  on  the  other. 

While  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  step  into  the  complex  area  of  an 
inquiry  to  unravel  the  personality  or  personalities  of  Nagarjuna  as  a 
teacher,  philosopher,  maker  of  miracles,  magician,  tan  trie  scholar  and 
a  physician,  as  is  recounted  in  the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  works,  what  I 
commend  to  your  notice  is  that  this  University,  multi-disciplinary, 
youthful  and  adventurous,  has  inherited  an  extraordinarily  rich 
cultural  legacy.  It  is,  therefore,  best  poised  to  embark  on  experiments 
boldly  and  innovatively.  I  understand  that  apart  from  the  schools  of 
humanities  and  sciences,  the  University  has  established  a  Department 
of  Buddhist  Studies  for  promoting  research  in  Buddhist  religion,  art 
and  philosophy  and  that  the  Royal  Government  of  Bhutan  has 
instituted  a  Chair  of  Mahayana  Buddhist  Studies  and  Research  with 
the  generous  endowment  of  Rs.  5  lakh.  I  am  also  happy  to  learn  that 
the  University  has  introduced  special  courses  with  contemporary 
relevance  in  Environmental  Biology,  Solar  Energy,  Alternative 
Sources  of  Energy,  Mathematical  Applications  and  Computer  Sciences 
to  name  only  a  few.  Programmes  for  learning  through  social  and 
voluntary  services  evolved  by  this  University  will  go  a  long  way  in 
preparing  students  to  participate  in  community  activities  in  later  years. 
Today,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  become  indispensable  for 
keeping  abreast  of  world  developments  in  science  and  technology  and 
I  commend  the  endeavours  of  the  University  to  open  courses  in 
modern  foreign  languages. 

The  location  of  the  University  campus  spread  over  300  acres  is 
particularly  appropriate,  as  it  commands  the  triangular  belt  formed  by 
Vijayawada,  Guntur  and  Tenali,  the  fertile  heartland  of  the  Southern 
coastal  districts  of  Andhra  Pradesh.  In  the  years  to  come,  the 
University  bids  fair  to  transform  itself  into  a  major  centre  of  learning 
and  research  as  well  as  a  dynamic  matrix  of  social  and  cultural 
transformation  in  this  part  of  the  country.  With  the  backdrop  of  its 
heritage  dating  back  to  the  third  century  and  named  after  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  philosopher-scientists  of  India,  Nagarjuna  University 
is  assuredly  best  placed  to  give  a  new  direction  to  higher  education.  Its 
recent  attainments  have  also  strengthened  its  capability  to  undertake 
radical  reform  of  the  education  system  in  the  light  of  latest  thinking  in 
the  field  of  new  education.  But  the  question  we  might  ask  ourselves  is: 
What  is  new  education?  In  my  opinion,  the  principle  objective  of  the 
educational  system  is  to  contribute  to  character-building  of  its  alumni. 
It  must  balance  moral  with  vocational  instruction,  not  merely 
transforming  youth  into  better  citizens  but  also  better  human  beings. 
In  this  task,  the  faculty  and  alumni  together  must  set  new  and  higher 
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standards  of  excellence  by  precept  and  example  and  conduct  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  on  an  ever-ascending  plane  of  endeavour.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  University  carrying  the  traditions  of  Nagarjuna, 
should  encourage  autonomous  centres  and  ensure  that  its  many 
colleges  for  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  education  are  allowed 
free  scope  for  development,  spelt  out  by,  and  in  harmony  with,  local 
traditions.  In  brief,  education  should  fulfil  the  needs  of  the  indigenous 
population,  not  alienate  or  uproot  them  from  their  immediate 
environment. 

I  have  often  felt  that  compartmentalisation  of  education  is  not 
necessarily  a  desirable  objective;  it  may  contribute  to  specialization 
but  it  can  also  lead  a  scholar  into  a  sterile,  dysfunctional,  abstruse  and 
irrelevant  area  of  knowledge.  I  feel  that  a  student  of  pure  sciences 
should  be  permitted  to  combine  studies  with  those  of  pure  arts. 
Students  in  our  Universities  are  compelled  to  take  a  predetermined 
combination  of  subjects  for  their  degree  courses,  whereas  in  American 
Universities  the  student  is  required  to  secure  specified  number  of 
credits  in  any  combination  of  subjects.  Thus,  the  student  is  free  to 
combine  psychology,  economics,  engineering  etc.  for  a  degree  course. 
This  is  the  latest  trend  in  new  education  and  Acharya  Nagarjuna,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  would  have  welcomed  such  innovations  in  this 
University.  This  form  of  flexibility  calls  for  a  new,  and  even 
revolutionary  approach  to  the  formulation  of  curriculam  of  studies  as 
well  as  to  term  and  class  arrangements.  Initially,  my  suggestions  may 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  difficult  but  I  feel  that  a  rearrangement  of 
classes  and  curricula  is  not  beyond  the  genuis  of  the  faculty  of  this 
University.  This  region  had  spearheaded  cultural  and  commercial 
ventures  in  the  past.  Why  should  it  not  continue  this  tradition  of 
experimentation,  of  mixing  philosophy  with  chemistry,  humanities 
with  sciences,  literature  with  commercial  arts? 

The  motto  of  your  University  is  Satye  Sarvam  Pratishthitam.  It 
represents  the  ideals  and  aspirations  as  well  as  the  functions  and  the 
programmes  of  a  centre  of  higher  learning,  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of 
active  excellence  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  all.  A  young  and  nascent 
institution,  it  seeks  to  fulfil  the  role  of  an  ideal  university,  thus 
meaningfully  participating  in  the  great  adventure  of  building  a 
modern,  creative  and  prosperous  India  of  our  dreams. 

You  have  demonstrated  that  limited  floor  space  is  no  bar  to 
excellence.  Diligence  and  faith  in  your  own  efforts  are  evident 
everywhere.  The  greenery  around  helps  generate  an  atmosphere  of 
serenity  and  enables  us  to  assess  objectively  the  issues  and  problems 
facing  us,  in  an  atmosphere  of  tranquility,  free  from  pressures  or 
extraneous  factors.  Youthful  exuberance  which  may  take  the  form  of 
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non-academic  frolics  occasionally  should  be  channelled  into  sports. 
This  would  disarm  critics  and  foster  understanding  and  responsiveness 
of  the  student  community.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
academic  and  the  student  community  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
each  other,  responsive  to  the  other’s  needs  in  the  co-operative  pursuit 
for  excellence  in  all  walks  of  life.  There  should  be  a  fusion  of  moral 
and  material  education.  The  best  form  of  education  is  to  help  youth 
become  better  human  beings.  It  is  the  duty  of  education  to  bring  out  the 
inner  spark  of  divinity  in  man. 

My  best  wishes  to  the  alumni  in  the  University  as  well  as  to  those 
going  out  of  its  portals  into  the  world. 


World  of  Books 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  amongst  you  today  on  this  important  occasion 
of  the  National  Book  Week  organized  by  National  Book  Trust,  India. 
This  event  is  of  great  value  as  it  brings  together  the  author,  publisher, 
bookseller  and  reader  in  a  cause  of  national  importance.  I  am  also 
happy  to  note  that  there  has  always  been  a  close  co-operation  between 
the  NBT,  authors,  librarians  and  the  various  Federations  of  Indian 
Publishers.  One  such  collaboration  was  the  organization  of  the 
Gauhati  Book  Fair  by  the  Silver  Jubilee  Celebration  Committee  of 
Publication  Board,  Assam,  and  National  Book  Trust,  India,  which  I 
inaugurated  on  20  December,  1984. 

In  the  context  of  promotion  of  book-mindedness  among  the  people, 
the  NBT  has  taken  upon  its  shoulders  the  task  of  organizing  book  fairs, 
book  exhibitions,  seminars  and  workshops,  publication  of  good  books 
at  low  cost  and  bringing  the  entire  Indian  publishing  industry  together 
by  displaying  books  in  international  book  fairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
Though  various  courses,  seminars,  symposia,  book  release  functions 
and  other  programmes  have  been  organized  by  various  organizations, 
the  National  Book  Week  has  a  special  significance.  National  Book 
Week  is  an  annual  event,  and  under  its  banner  it  is  being  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  general  readers  that  books  can  be  bought  at  reduced 
rates  by  them,  thus  involving  them  directly  in  the  task  of  educating 
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themselves  and  understanding  their  own  countrymen.  It  is  a  good 
gesture  that  the  NBT  has  requested  all  booksellers  in  the  country  to 
allow  a  minimum  of  10  per  cent  discount  on  all  the  books  purchased 
during  the  week  and  NBT  will  allow  20  per  cent  discount  on  all  its 
publications.  I  hope  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  representatives 
of  the  book  industry  and  the  masses  in  this  venture  of  NBT,  every 
endeavour  will  be  made  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  people  the 
importance  of  books  and  the  utility  of  book-reading  in  national  life. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  books  remain  essential  tools  for 
diffusing  and  preserving  knowledge  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  strides 
made  by  the  electronic  and  audio-visual  media  in  recent  years.  Books 
are  the  mirror  which  reflect  our  culture,  our  way  of  living  and  our  way 
of  thinking.  Books  fashion  and  lead  us  to  higher  and  nobler  values  of 
life.  Books,  in  fact,  enlighten  our  whole  being.  Further,  books  are 
irretrievably  dovetailed  to  economic  prosperity.  More  production  and 
consumption  of  books  are  the  index  of  the  economic,  technological, 
social  and  overall  intellectual  advancement  of  society.  This  is  broadly 
reflected  by  the  progress  made  by  many  advanced  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world.  Though  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  our  economic  condition  and  also  an  increase  in  literacy,  these  have  not 
fostered  an  increased  reading  habit.  We,  therefore,  seem  to  be  caught  in 
a  vicious  circle  of  small  editions,  high  prices  and  slow  sale.  If  we 
cannot  afford  hard  bound  editions  why  should  our  publishers  not 
resort  to  paperbacks — whether  these  are  general  books,  textbooks  or 
children’s  books.  It  is  not  understood  why  in  spite  of  our  lack  of 
economic  resources  we  still  prefer  high  quality  paper  involving  high 
costs,  which  consequently  increases  the  price  of  our  books.  We  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  prefer  to  use  lower  grammage  of  paper  which  can 
also  provide  acceptable  results.  Similarly,  for  producing  low-cost 
books  we  should  resort  to  co-publishing.  Promotion  and  publicity 
which  is  said  to  be  a  costly  affair  these  days  may  be  organized  on  joint 
basis  by  a  team  of  publishers  having  common  interests. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  inculcate  the  reading  habit  from  a  very 
young  age.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  anything  from 
comics  to  stories  and  simple  science  through  well-designed  children’s 
books.  Unfortunately,  even  the  best  of  our  college  students  seldom 
read  anything  beyond  their  own  subjects  and  the  habit  of  reading 
literature,  philosophy  or  even  fiction  outside  the  curriculum  is  fast 
disappearing.  The  adage,  ‘Learning  maketh  a  full  man’  has  obvious 
reference  to  reading  things  outside  one’s  specialization.  We  should 
recapture  the  spirit  of  learning  that  our  ancients  had,  so  that  the  nation 
may  march  forward  not  only  in  the  material  field  but  also  in  the 
intellectual  sphere. 
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I  am  confident  that  the  National  Book  Week  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
book  lovers  and  our  Prime  Minister’s  message  for  this  occasion  will 
generate  new  enthusiasm  among  the  masses. 


Fruits  of  Education 


I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  among  youth  who  on  the  threshold  of  life 
are  possessed  with  a  passion  for  creating  a  new  order  in  the 
country  and  the  world.  Your  Alma  Mater  which  you  will  leave 
soon,  like  you,  is  young  and  full  of  promise.  The  first  fifteen  years  of  a 
new  University  are  full  of  hazards.  You  have  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  record  of  progress.  You  are 
the  5th  batch  of  graduates  leaving  the  portals  of  this  University  and  are 
about  to  enter  the  wide  world.  I  trust  that  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
which  the  University  has  bestowed  on  you  will  enable  you  to  face  the 
rigours  of  life  and  lead  you  to  success.  Geo-politically  your  University 
is  located  in  a  border  State  and  has  crucial  importance  in  the  life  of  our 
nation.  You  young  graduates  and  members  of  your  Faculty,  have  to 
dedicate  yourselves  to  the  best  traditions  of  discipline,  character 
building  and  national  integration.  You  must  regard  the  degrees  that 
you  have  acquired  not  as  passports  to  employment  but  as  a  testimony 
to  your  capacity  to  think  independently  and  take  initiatives  in  various 
fields  of  activities. 

When  looking  at  the  relationship  between  education,  the  labour 
market  and  employment,  the  role  and  responsibility  of  education  and 
training  in  the  employment  context  must  be  defined  carefully. 
Education  is  neither  causing  unemployment  nor  does  it  increase  the 
overall  level  of  employment.  Changes  in  educational  policy  cannot  do 
very  much  to  remedy  overall  imbalances.  The  remedy  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  lies  in  overall  growth  of  the  economy  and  not  in  reform  of 
education  only.  At  the  same  time,  however,  education  can  facilitate 
smooth  transition  from  learning  to  economic  activity.  There  are  three 
main  issues  in  regard  to  a  study  of  traditional  educational  systems  and 
employment  problems.  Firstly,  education  is  a  means  through  which 
non-apparent  rural  inequalities  and  unemployment  manifest  into 
visible  and  often  audible  signals  and  urban  unemployment.  So  long  as 
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the  process  of  education  is  influenced  by  urban-biased  perspectives, 
considerations  and  instruments,  it  will  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  role 
of  education  in  rural  development  and  of  the  benefits  from  education  for 
the  rural  communities  and  groups.  Secondly,  the  educational  system 
aggravates  the  dysfunctions  between  levels  and  types  of  education  on 
the  one  hand,  and  working-age  population  and  labour  absorption 
capacity  of  the  economy  on  the  other.  In  fact,  neither  the  type  of 
education  provided,  nor  the  spirit  prevailing  within  the  existing 
educational  systems,  offer  youth  the  means  to  find  their  way  through 
the  societies  awaiting  them  after  completion  of  their  studies.  The 
situation  is  still  more  critical  for  those  who  have  been  left  behind  or  are 
on  the  periphery  of  the  education  system — who  have  abandoned  or 
have  been  rejected  by  the  system  either  due  to  societal  handicaps  or' 
because  the  system  was  unable  to  offer  them  courses  of  study  or 
educational  experiences  which  would  be  meaningful  and  useful  to 
them  in  their  socio-cultural  settings  and  in  their  field  of  economic 
activity.  The  type  of  education  imparted  should  correspond  to  the 
societal  tasks  and  economic  roles  to  be  played  by  the  educated. 

It  is  not  enough  to  accumulate  knowledge  and  store  it.  This  could 
better  be  left  to  print  or  electronic  media  which  are  now  available 
increasingly  in  centres  of  technological  studies  and  research  in 
humanities.  What  is  imperative  is  that  you  should  apply  the  theoretical 
knowledge  to  practical  tasks.  Leadership  in  society  means  leadership 
to  lead  people  into  avenues  of  productive  employment,  whether  it  is  in 
the  field  of  self-generated  venture  or  in  established  organizations.  Our 
society  suffers  from  a  variety  of  imbalances  and  inequalities.  As  you  go 
forward  in  life,  you  must  necessarily  engage  yourself  in  economic  and 
social  development  which  narrows  down  disparities  and  gradually 
assists  society  in  raising  its  standards  of  behaviour  and  morality. 
Poverty  has  many  faces  but  the  worst  is  the  poverty  of  ideas.  You,  as 
graduates  of  this  University,  have  been  trained  to  think  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  think  of  ways  to  lessen  poverty  of  ideas  and  enrich  social 
programmes  with  new  ideas.  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  a  quartette: 

Life’s  battles  do  not  always  go 
To  the  strongest  and  fastest  Man 
Soon  or  late  the  Man  who  wins 
Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can. 

It  is,  therefore,  one’s  determination  that  takes  one  to  success. 

The  diversity  of  our  nation  is  an  asset  and,  in  no  case,  should  it  be 
regimented  into  set  patterns  of  thinking.  You  must  not  impose  any 
pre-conceived,  pre-determined  models  on  her.  In  arts,  humanities  and 
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sciences,  there  is  an  infinite  avenue  for  new  experiments,  but  these 
experiments  must  be  founded  on  ethical  and  moral  principles  and 
accepted  universally  recognised  truths  of  life.  Cultural  regeneration 
does  not  imply  cultural  isolation.  It  implies  that  while  each  group  will 
foster  its  own  cultural  forms  and  arts,  it  will  try  to  learn  from  other 
cultures  about  the  basic  foundations  of  our  national  heritage  and 
thereby  inculcate  values  such  as  national  unity  and  integration, 
tolerance,  harmony  and  a  sense  of  togetherness  in  moulding  a 
common  destiny.  This  would  undoubtedly,  encourage  nationalism  and 
patriotism  on  the  one  hand  and  make  community  life  meaningful  and 
full  of  sweetness  and  light.  When  our  social  institutions  grow  in  such 
an  invigorating  environment  and  processes  like  education  derive  their 
vitality  and  moorings  consistent  with  societal  tasks  and  relevance,  we 
can  look  forward  to  the  emergence  of  enlightened  and  enterprising 
individuals  and  of  a  vibrant  and  dynamic  society. 

Your  education  must  not  end  today.  Education  is  an  endless  process 
and  we  go  on  learning  day  after  day  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  mankind. 
There  is  a  dialectical  relationship  between  the  system  of  education 
today  and  of  tomorrow.  The  educational  system  as  it  is  currently 
structured  should  inherently  carry  the  seeds  of  social  change,  not 
through  force  but  through  voluntary  acceptance.  Ideally,  education 
provides  us  with  a  frame  for  action.  A  great  deal  of  thought  is  being 
bestowed  on  the  reform  of  education  particularly  after  our  dynamic 
Prime  Minister  has  come  out  strongly  against  the  status  quo.  Any 
movement  for  reform  should  have  a  goal  and  unless  goals  are  defined 
mere  permutation  and  combination  of  teaching  systems  will  be  passed 
off  as  reform.  For  instance,  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  secondary 
school,  we  had  a  eleven  year  school  course,  two  year  intermediate 
course  and  a  two  year  degree  course.  When  my  children  came  to  that 
stage,  they  had  an  eleven  year  school  course,  one  year  pre-university 
course  and  three  year  degree  course.  When  my  grand  children  are  now 
going  to  school,  they  have  a  10+2  secondary  education  and  a  three 
year  degree  course.  These  additions  and  subtractions  have  not  made 
the  children  wiser  merely  by  the  change  in  the  years  at  each  stage.  If 
anything,  these  constant  changes  have  just  left  the  students  very  much 
where  they  were  without  any  qualitative  improvement  in  education. 
The  foremost  goal  of  any  education  is  the  inculcation  of  noble  qualities 
like  patriotism,  devotion  to  duty,  national  integration,  communal 
harmony  and  virtues  like  honesty,  punctuality,  discipline  and  so  on. 
No  nation  however  advanced  in  military  power  or  in  sophisticated 
science  and  technology  will  survive  as  a  nation  if  it  has  no  basic 
qualities  and  virtues  detailed  earlier.  The  best  time  to  educate  one  on 
these  qualities  is  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  stages.  Children 
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should  be  taught  the  glory  of  India,  its  heritage  and  its  ancient  culture. 
When  some  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in  the  world  were  either 
not  discovered  or  living  in  comparative  barbarity,  Indian  civilization 
had  spread  throughout  Asia  and  other  regions  of  the  world.  Every 
Indian  child  should  know  this  even  before  it  learns  the  alphabets  and 
arithmetic.  Instead  of  the  present  text  books  which  teach  A  for  Apple, 
B  for  Bat  and  C  for  Cat,  new  text  books  should  teach  A  for  Allah,  B 
for  Buddha  and  C  for  Christ  and  so  on  bringing  out  the  unity  of 
religions.  Virtues  like  discipline  and  punctuality  inculcated  in  the  early 
childhood  will  remain  ever  as  part  of  the  human  system.  The  Central 
Government  should  draw  up  a  syllabus  for  human  development  and 
insist  that  at  least  one  period  each  day  in  the  primary  school 
curriculum  should  be  devoted  to  moral  development.  In  my  view,  no 
educational  reform  that  neglects  character  building  at  the  impression¬ 
able  age  will  bring  any  results.  Secondly,  the  concept  that  higher 
education  is  a  passport  to  employment  should  be  demolished.  When  in 
the  middle  ages  scholars  went  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  great 
seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  they  did  so  to  seek  knowledge  and  not 
employment.  Since  the  British  wanted  scribes  to  fill  their  administra¬ 
tion  they  used  the  universities  as  recruiting  agencies  for  their 
subordinate  services.  If  we  make  recruitment  to  each  service  on  the 
basis  of  a  test  of  the  qualities  required  for  that  class  of  service  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  academic  qualification,  the  rush  for  university 
education  of  students  totally  unsuited  to  pursue  higher  education  will 
abate.  Thus,  job  selection  should  be  based  on  the  job  needs  and  not  on 
academic  qualifications.  We  have  today,  recruiting  agencies  for  each 
and  every  kind  of  service  and  if  those  agencies  hold  tests  without 
insisting  on  a  pre-requisite  academic  degree,  the  indiscriminate  rush 
for  university  education  may  be  contained.  In  this  connection,  I  should 
like  to  repeat  what  I  have  been  saying  in  some  other  convocation 
addresses,  that  students  in  the  universities  should  have  the  freedom  to 
study  any  combination  of  subjects  like  economics,  psychology, 
mathematics,  political  science  etc.  instead  of  taking  a  rigid  combina¬ 
tion  of  pre-determined  subjects  in  science  group  or  in  the  arts  group. 
Now  that  the  semester  system  has  been  adopted  in  our  country,  it 
should  be  easy  to  follow  the  western  pattern  of  education  which 
requires  only  a  certain  number  of  credits  in  subjects  of  the  students’ 
choice.  Under  our  pattern,  a  genius  in  mathematics  may  not  even 
obtain  a  degree  if  he  does  not  make  good  in  the  other  combination  of 
subjects.  Such  freedom  of  choice  will  help  students  to  develop  their 
faculties  to  the  fullest  extent.  New  Universities  like  Jammu  may  give 
this  experiment  a  trial. 

A  convocation  is  a  landmark  in  the  lives  of  the  students  and  the 
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Faculty.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  University  to  take  stock  of  what  it 
has  achieved  and  what  it  still  has  to  aspire  for.  It  must  re-set  sights  for 
the  future  and  devote  its  resources  towards  the  goals  to  which  I  had 
briefly  referred.  For  the  graduates,  this  year  opens  up  numerous 
opportunities  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents  a  number  of  challenges 
to  them.  The  qualities  of  resourcefulness,  improvisation  and  adapta¬ 
bility  have  to  be  developed  so  that  you  are  well  equipped  for  the  long 
journey  ahead.  Self-progress  is  synonymous  with  national  progress.  In 
this  new  world  of  life  which  you  enter  today,  you  must  show  as  much 
success  as  you  have  shown  in  the  sheltered  life  you  have  led  so  far.  I 
wish  the  new  graduates  all  success  and  I  trust  that  the  young  University 
of  Jammu  will  step  forward  with  greater  confidence  in  its  own  future 
and  of  the  country. 


A  Unique  Rural  Educational  Centre 


The  Gandhigram  Rural  Institute  is  a  unique  educational  centre 
dedicated  to  the  continuance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  “experiments  with 
truth”.  Long  before  I  became  the  Chancellor  of  your  University,  I 
have  been  one  of  you.  I  participated  in  the  endeavour  to  turn  the 
Institute  into  a  Deemed  University  along  with  my  esteemed  friends, 
Dr.  Soundram  and  Dr.G.  Ramachandran.  Dr.  Soundram  affectionate¬ 
ly  called  Amma  by  all  of  us,  was  a  creative  genius.  As  a  doctor,  social 
worker,  political  leader,  legislator,  Minister  in  the  Government  of 
India  and  Chancellor  of  the  Gandhigram  University,  Soundram  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  sands  of  time.  Inspired  by  leaders 
like  Gandhiji,  Dr.  Soundram  believed  that  rural  prosperity  is  the  very 
foundation  of  India’s  freedom  and  independence.  I  have  taken  over 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Gandhigram  Rural  Institute  (Deemed 
University)  only  with  a  view  to  continue  the  great  service  which 
Soundram  Amma  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  rural  welfare.  From 
now  onwards  I  shall  strive  in  partnership  with  you  to  turn  Gandhiji’s 
dreams  into  a  reality.  Your  Institute  is  a  microcosm  of  the  Gandhian 
universe  of  tomorrow.  Your  faculty  and  alumni  are  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  significant  experiments  of  our  time — to  raise  a  cadre  of  those 
pledged  to  bringing  about  a  quiet,  peaceful,  silent,  sweeping,  social 
revolution  in  India. 
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Presenting  Honorary  Degree  to  M.  Hidayatullah , 
former  Vice-President  of  India ,  Delhi ,  29  September  1984 


With  delegates  of  the  first  International  Conference  on  Buddhism , 

New  Delhi,  10  October  1984 


At  the  Samadhi  of  Jawaharlal 

Shantivan,  14 


Nehru  on  his  Birth  Anniversary , 
November  1984 


Opening  a  photo  exhibition  on  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad’s  Birth  Centenary , 

New  Delhi ,  3  December  1984 


Distributing  awards  to  winners  of  Indira  Gandhi  Grand  Prix  International 
Badminton  Tournament ,  New  Delhi,  22  September  1985 


Offering  floral  tributes  at  the  Samadhi  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 

Rajghat,  30  January  1986 


Releasing 

H.Y. 


the  book,  “Indira  Gandhi  for  Children ”  written 
Sharada  Prasad,  New  Delhi,  22  October  1986 


by 


Paying  homage  to  Rabindranath  Tagore  at  an  exhibition  of  Paintings, 

New  Delhi,  11  April  1987 
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As  I  was  on  my  way  to  Gandhigram,  I  reflected  upon  the  priceless 
legacy  you  have  inherited  from  those  who  evolved  and  developed  the 
concept  of  a  rural  university.  Mahatma  Gandhi  often  said  that  the  soul 
of  India  resides  in  the  villages.  Logically  it  is  here  that  the  social 
revolution  he  worked  for  should  commence  so  that  it  should  gradually 
change  the  composite  image  of  our  people  and  of  the  country.  He 
advocated  ruralisation  of  higher  education  which  then  was,  and 
continues  to  be,  the  exclusive  preserve  of  metropolitan  and  selected 
urban  areas.  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
educationists,  prepared  the  blueprint  for  a  rural  university  in  1949  on 
the  lines  conceived  by  Gandhiji.  The  principal  objective  they  had  in 
mind  was  to  reverse  the  flow  of  rural  youth  for  knowledge  and  learning 
into  the  cities,  to  which  employment  seekers  as  well  flocked.  In  free 
India,  they  were  convinced,  higher  education  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
doorsteps  of  villagers.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  the  right  setting  for 
the  universities,  the  temples  of  learning  as  they  are,  should  be  rural, 
far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  cities.  Our  gurus  and  sages  also 
founded  centres  of  learning  in  serene,  sylvan  surroundings.  The 
blueprint  for  the  university  was  translated  into  a  programme  of  action 
and  given  a  practical  shape  when  ten  rural  institutes  of  higher 
education  were  organized  by  the  Government  of  India.  The  Gandhi¬ 
gram  Institute  was  one  of  them.  This  was  to  be  the  first  phase  of  a 
countrywide  programme  for  imparting  an  all-round,  balanced  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  people  in  the  villages  where  the  real  India  lives.  The  idea 
for  a  rural  educational  centre  also  enthused  Dr.  T.S.  Soundram  in  1947 
who  founded  a  school  for  basic  education  from  the  nursery  to 
secondary  level  at  Gandhigram.  The  imprint  of  these  three  leading 
personalities  of  contemporary  India,  the  crusaders  for  service  to  rural 
youth  is  sharply  etched  on  the  Gandhigram  canvas  of  education. 
Though  they  are  no  more  with  us,  their  example  is  and  should  contiue 
to  be  a  perennial  source  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  to  us.  Gandhiji 
had  merged  his  identity  with  the  peasantry  and  workers.  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan  was  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal  teacher.  Dr. Soun¬ 
dram  created  this  wonderful  organization  with  a  children’s  home, 
schools,  girls’  training  institutions  and  family  health  centre — a  unique 
complex  in  the  whole  of  India.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the  success  of  your 
“experiments”  in  education  that  in  1976  the  Institute  was  recognised  as 
a  University. 

Before  me  are  about  250  youth  who  are  receiving  diplomas  and 
degrees  after  having  imbibed  the  Gandhian  philosophy  of  work  ethic 
and  assisted  in  giving  a  practical  shape  on  a  micro  scale  to  some  of 
Gandhiji’s  ideas.  On  you  now  depends  how  the  nuclei  nurtured  in 
Gandhigram  should  be  multiplied  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  taking 
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into  account  the  local  conditions,  traditions  and  customs.  You  are 
among  the  8,000  pioneers  who  have  been  trained  and  educated  at  the 
Gandhigram  Institute  since  its  inception  about  30  years  ago.  Among 
you  today  is  also  my  esteemed  friend  Professor  K.  Arunachalam,  a 
dedicated  Gandhian,  who  has  been  awarded  the  Honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  for  his  contribution  to  Gandhian  studies.  Together 
with  your  predecessors,  you  must  now  embark  on  the  second  phase  of 
the  programme  for  bringing  higher  education  to  the  villages.  I 
congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  completion  of  your  studies.  But 
I  should  also  like  to  say  that  you  are  about  to  enter  the  laboratory  of 
humanity  strewn  with  impediments.  You  must  remain  steadfast  to 
Gandhiji’s  ideals.  Indeed,  in  a  way  your  work  has  just  begun — the 
struggle  to  implement  the  social  reform  programme  Gandhiji  initiated. 

As  Gandhigram  is  a  symbol  of  significant  experiments  in  rural 
higher  education,  I  propose  to  analyse  the  components  of  the 
educational  system  in  your  Institute,  highlighting  those  which  can  be 
adapted  elsewhere.  The  ‘course  of  study’  or  rather  practical 
‘experimentations’  at  the  Institute  include  rural  education,  develop¬ 
ment,  integration  of  academic  study,  productive  work,  community  life 
and  village  extension.  It  offers  a  package  containing  the  art  of  learning 
for  knowledge,  work  opportunities  for  acquiring  skills,  community  life 
for  social  responsibility,  besides  action-based  research  and  extension 
for  rural  development.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  extension  service 
and  field  work,  rural  health,  and  evolution  of  new  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  population,  a  part  of  the  Gandhigram  heritage.  Its  record 
is  outstanding.  In  a  block,  I  understand,  the  birth  rate  fell  from  35  per 
1,000  to  21  per  1,000,  the  target  fixed  for  the  entire  country  under 
‘Health  for  All  by  2000  A.D.’.  For  this  signal  achievement  Dr. 
Soundram  will  always  be  remembered  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 
As  all  the  courses  offered  have  an  extension  component,  both  students 
and  teachers  go  to  the  villages  and  experiment  with  the  ideas  they 
study  in  class-rooms.  The  courses  are  also  need-based  and  the 
graduates  are  expected  to  play  a  useful  role  in  voluntary  organizations 
or  private  industry  to  serve  the  people.  It  is  claimed,  and  rightly  so, 
that  Gandhigram  has  developed  a  successful  model  in  rural  extension 
-a  quadrangular  model  where  village  planning  committees,  govern¬ 
ment  development  departments  and  financial  institutions  work 
together.  This  has  accelerated  the  process  of  development  and  enabled 
villagers  to  move  towards  basic  national  goals,  namely,  full  employ¬ 
ment,  control  of  population,  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  abolition  of 
poverty.  Some  of  Gandhigram’s  service  villages  are  nearing  100  per 
cent  employment,  zero  population  growth  rate,  100  per  cent  literacy 
and  zero  poverty. 
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I  also  commend  the  system  of  research  conducted  in  the  Institute,  as 
it  is  oriented  to  the  practical  needs  and  problems  of  the  people  in  the 
surrounding  region.  The  various  studies  made  relate  to  practical  issues 
in  agricultural  economics  and  other  areas  of  rural  development.  At  a 
micro-level  planning,  ‘resource  atlases’  are  prepared  for  the  villages, 
blocks  and  districts,  scientifically  and  systematically  assessing  the 
natural  resources  in  a  particular  area  and  evolving  guidelines  for 
development.  A  practical  production  programme,  under  which  goods 
valued  at  Rs.  6  lakh  are  produced  every  year  by  students  and 
supporting  staff  with  the  emphasis  on  entrepreneurship  and  self- 
employment,  is  welcome.  Equally  interesting  is  the  gurukula  system 
which  enables  a  group  of  students  to  work  closely  with  a  teacher  who 
acts  as  a  “friend,  philosopher  and  guide”  to  them.  He  also  helps  them 
to  choose  a  vocation  and  smoothens  the  transition  from  “the  world  of 
learning”  to  “the  world  of  work”. 

Gandhigram  Institute  stands  for  a  casteless  and  classless  society  in 
accordance  with  the  Gandhian  ideals  of  equality.  The  basic  emphasis  is 
on  moral  and  social  values  without  which  no  nation  can  really 
progress.  Through  sarvodaya  prayers  and  other  cultural  and  spiritual 
programmes,  Gandhigram  instills  higher  values  in  the  students.  Its 
course  for  national  integration  and  unity  is  noteworthy.  It  is  a  mini 
India.  I  am  particularly  happy  to  note  that  the  Institute  has  organized  a 
Shanti  Sena  course  for  training  in  non-violence.  Such  a  course  in  peace 
science,  including  problems  of  disarmament  and  world  peace,  is 
timely.  All  this  has  attracted  notice  outside  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that 
students  from  Asia  and  Africa  are  studying  in  Gandhigram,  giving  it 
an  international  character.  This  endeavour  to  concretise  the  Gandhian 
concerns  in  the  Institute’s  campus  is  laudable.  But  it  has  become  also 
necessary  to  underline  some  facets  of  his  programme  in  our  machine 
age.  For  Gandhiji  dignity  of  labour  was  an  integral  part  of  his  worldly 
religion.  Education  ennobles  the  mind.  It  must  also  attach  due  value  to 
manual  work.  Gandhiji  said:  “Whatever  may  be  true  of  other 
countries,  in  India  at  any  rate  where  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  agricultural  and  another  10  per  cent  industrial,  it  is  a 
crime  to  make  education  merely  literary  and  to  unfit  boys  and  girls  for 
manual  work  in  after-life.  Our  children  must  from  their  infancy  be 
taught  the  dignity  of  such  labour.”  This  lesson  on  the  dignity  of  labour 
should  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  golden  frame  for  mental  attitudes  and 
intellectual  pursuits.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  so 
much  has  to  be  done,  some  of  it  by  machines  and  with  the  help  of 
scientific  and  technological  aids  but  much  more  with  human  hands 
which  no  machine  can  ever  surpass.  A  balanced  development  of  mind 
and  body  in  harmony  with  soul  or  spirit  is  the  key  to  the  enrichment  of 
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human  personality.  This  is  also  the  key  to  good  education  which  must 
in  the  ultimate  analysis  help  humanity  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of 
consciousness.  To  quote  Gandhiji  again:  “Unless  the  development  of 
the  mind  and  body  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  corresponding  awakening 
of  the  soul,  the  former  alone  would  prove  to  be  a  poor  lopsided  affair. 
By  spiritual  training  I  mean  education  of  the  heart.  A  proper  and 
all  round  development  of  the  mind,  therefor,  can  take  place  only 
when  it  proceeds  pari-passu  with  the  education  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  faculties  of  the  child.” 

Our  greatest  challenge  today  is  to  work  for  national  integrity,  social 
morality  and  humanism.  These  are  our  fundamental  needs.  As  you, 
alumni  of  this  Institute,  go  out  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
engage  yourselves  in  the  work  assigned  to  you,  you  must  learn  to  live 
as  a  part  of  a  family.  Gandhiji  once  described  how  he  lived  as  a 
“father”  among  those  he  worked  for:  “I  had  always  given  the  first 
place  to  the  culture  of  the  heart  or  the  building  of  character,  and  as  I 
felt  confident  that  moral  training  could  be  given  to  all  alike,  no  matter 
how  different  their  ages  and  their  upbringing,  I  decided  to  live 
amongst  them  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  as  their  father.  I 
regard  character-building  as  the  proper  foundation  for  their  education 
and,  if  the  .foundation  was  firmly  laid,  I  was  sure  that  the  children 
could  learn  all  the  other  things  themselves  or  with  the  assistance  of 
friends.”  I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  spread 
these  “experiments  with  truth”  to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  even 
outside.  Nothing  is  impossible  if  we  set  about  the  task  with  a  sound 
programme.  The  three-language  formula,  namely,  regional,  national 
or  Hindi  and  link  or  English  languages  should  be  the  sheet-anchor  of 
our  educational  policy.  The  selection  of  students  and  teachers  for 
Gandhian  Institutes  should  be  judicious  so  that  they  may  turn  out 
committed  young  people  devoted  to  social  revolution.  I  recently 
visited  the  North  Eastern  region  of  our  country.  It  is  breathtakingly 
beautiful.  Even  in  these  remote  regions,  Gandhigram  was  known,  and 
I  was  approached  whether  any  of  the  trained  graduates  of  your 
Institute  could  be  encouraged  to  go  to  such  States  as  Nagaland, 
Mizoram  and  Arunachal  Pradesh.  In  many  other  areas  as  well  the 
Gandhian  cadre  is  needed  urgently. 

The  Institute  should  also  expand  and  strengthen  linkages  with 
institutions  working  in  the  areas  of  peace  and  development  in  the  world. 
If  we  bring  together  all  those  who  are  working  in  accordance  with  the 
Gandhian  ideals  and  there  are  now  thousands  all  over  the  world,  we  shall 
have  reinforced  the  growing  movement  for  peace  in  the  world.  Let  us 
all  pray: 
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Asato  mam  sadgamaya 
Tamaso  mam  jyotirgamaya 
Mrityormam  amritam  gamaya. 

(Lead  me  from  the  unreal  to  the  real,  from  darkness  to  light  and 
from  death  to  immortality). 


Promotion  of  Higher  Education 


It  is  heartening  to  note  on  this  occasion  that  the  Association  of 
Indian  Universities  has  striven  during  these  sixty  years  to  pursue  such 
laudable  objectives  as  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  universities, 
acting  as  a  bureau  of  information,  establishing  equivalence  of  degrees 
awarded  by  Indian  and  foreign  universities  and  promoting  research  on 
various  aspects  of  university  development.  Its  other  activities,  such  as, 
promoting  sports  and  cultural  pursuits  among  member-universities, 
publishing  relevant  literature  on  higher  education  and  dissemination 
of  information  pertaining  to  university  activities  and  in  general, 
representing  the  universities  in  national  and  international  fora,  have 
been  noteworthy.  In  this  process  the  Association  has  acquired  a 
certain  specialization  which  signals  for  a  poised  development  of  the 
university  system  in  the  country. 

I  convey  my  warmest  felicitations  to  the  President  and  the 
member  Vice-Chancellors  who  have  been  working  for  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  I  am  confident  that  with  the  backdrop  of  its 
expertise  accumulated  over  the  past  sixty  years,  and  with  the  benefit  of 
wisdom  drawn  from  renowned  educationists,  the  Association  of  Indian 
Universities  is  well  placed  to  give  a  purposeful  direction  to  the  content 
of  higher  education  in  our  country.  That  such  a  direction  is  an  urgent 
necessity  has  now  been  recognised.  A  large  number  of  Commissions, 
beginning  with  the  one  headed  by  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan,  and 
including  the  pace-setting  Kothari  Commission,  have  recognised  such 
need.  It  is  only  after  fresh  thinking  on  education  policy  initiated  this 
year  by  our  young  and  dynamic  Prime  Minister  that  one  gets  the 
distinct  impression  that  some  tangible  action  is  afoot.  The  wide- 
ranging  debate  generated  on  the  subject  is,  by  itself,  to  be  welcomed. 


Inaugural  speech  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  Association  of  Indian 
Universities,  New  Delhi,  27  November  1985 
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From  the  effervescence  of  ideas  in  evidence  one  can  expect  a 
much-needed  clarification  of  objectives  and  priorities. 

There  have  been  two  major  questions  relating  to  higher  education  in 
India  on  which  attention  has  traditionally  been  bestowed.  The  first  is 
the  question  of  what  has  been  called  quality  versus  quantity.  The 
second  is  the  relevance  of  the  courses  being  offered  by  the  universities 
to  the  world  of  work.  Talk  of  quality  and  quantity  as  alternatives 
betrays  ignorance.  Increase  in  quantity  is  not  necessarily  at  the 
expense  of  quality  nor  does  stagnation  or  decrease  in  quantity  results 
in  improvement  of  quality.  That  a  conscious  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  improve  both  side  by  side  is  a  national  imperative.  We  are 
told  that  the  total  student  population  in  India  rose  from  three  crores  in 
1950  to  11.5  crores  in  1982,  amounting  to  a  growth  rate  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  per  annum.  With  each  decade,  the  reservoir  of  students 
strength  has  been  growing.  The  growth  of  enrolment  in  elementary 
schools  and  secondary  schools  has  inevitably  led  to  the  growth  of 
enrolments  in  higher  education.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  period 
1950  to  1982,  higher  education  enrolments  increased  at  the  rate  of  9.7 
per  annum,  the  growth  having  been  most  spectacular  in  the  50s  and  the 
60s  when  it  reached  the  rate  of  12.4  in  the  50s  and  13.4  per  cent  per 
annum  in  the  60s.  Now  we  have  5,000  odd  colleges  in  the  country.  The 
facilities  in  most  of  these  have  been  officially  described  as  being  “far 
below  the  level  of  qualitative  viability”.  The  Government  of  India’s 
policy  document  entitled  ‘Challenge  of  Education’  itself  says,  “the 
general  condition  of  universities  and  colleges  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  nation”.  The  University  Grants  Commission  to  which 
has  been  given  the  role  of  upholding  standards  of  education,  has  been 
hard  put  to  perform  its  duties  on  account  of  the  risk  of  confrontation 
between  the  State  Governments  and  the  Centre. 

Pandit  Nehru  had  declared  that  if  all  is  well  with  the  universities,  all 
would  be  well  with  the  nation.  The  adverse  teacher-student  ratio  and 
the  steady  erosion  of  ‘the  personal  touch’  in  teaching  has  led  to  a 
situation  where  as  many  as  59  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  end  as 
drop-outs  and  failures.  Performance  in  examinations  merits  a  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  railways:  The  first  and  second  class  categories  are  small 
while  the  third  class  category  is  the  biggest  and  most  crowded. 
Graduates  of  this  category  go  on  to  swell  the  unemployment  registered 
in  the  country.  Administratively  speaking,  we  find  that  Principals  and 
Vice-Chancellors  are  under  heavy  pressure  from  regional  and  caste 
interests.  Added  to  these  is  the  shortage  of  funds  and  the  escalations  of 
costs  of  buildings,  books  and  equipment.  This  affects  technological 
education  as  kits,  apparatus  and  instruments  are  main  tools  of 
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technical  education.  Student  agitation  adds  its  own  quota  of  miseries. 
The  prestige  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  has  also  suffered  widespread 
erosion.  Outstanding  academicians  shy  away  from  the  office  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  are  not  attracted  any  more  to  the  once 
prestigious  and  coveted  office.  Faculty  members  feel  that  merit  no 
longer  counts  and  extraneous  considerations  play  significant  part  in 
selection  and  promotion  of  these  incumbents.  On  the  other  hand, 
Faculty  members  themselves  do  not  set  shining  examples  when  they 
parade  with  placards  in  the  University  campuses  in  the  presence  of 
students  shouting  for  their  ‘demands’.  Thus,  the  Universities  and 
colleges  lack  that  serenity  and  the  atmosphere  of  an  academic  haven 
which  one  dreams  of. 

Universities  in  India  were  set  up  by  the  British  as  recruiting  agencies 
for  the  vast  administration  which  they  were  building  up.  As  the 
students  in  the  earlier  period  found  employment  in  a  scriptory  job 
immediately  on  graduation,  a  feeling  has  grown  among  the  people, 
that  a  university  degree  is  a  passport  to  employment.  Since  graduates 
churned  out  of  universities  outstripped  employment  opportunities,  a 
mood  of  frustration  and  bitterness  has  come  over  the  youth  of  our 
country.  In  their  own  British  and  European  Universities,  scholars 
went  to  enrich  their  knowledge  and  widen  the  vision  and  garner 
wisdom.  They  did  not  go  to  universities  for  getting  a  Government 
employment.  Those  scholars  studied  subjects  of  their  choice  and  did 
not  have  to  take  a  rigid  combination  of  subjects  as  our  students  are 
obliged  to  do.  Even  today  in  American  Universities,  a  student  may 
take  any  combination  of  subjects  and  has  to  secure  a  stated  number  of 
credits  for  a  degree.  Our  Universities  may  usefully  adopt  the  same 
pattern.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to  guarantee 
employment  to  every  graduate  in  the  country.  Hence,  the  curricula  of 
University  education  should,  I  feel,  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  the 
graduate  to  engage  himself  in  gainful  occupation  by  developing 
qualities  of  initiative,  enterprise  and  adaptability.  The  contrary 
suggestions  to  cut  down  the  number  of  graduates  by  restricting  the 
opening  of  new  educational  institutions  is  a  counsel  of  despair  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  to  the  nation  and  our  future  generations.  In 
my  view,  the  role  and  responsibility  of  education  and  training  in  the 
context  of  labour  market  and  employment  must  be  defined  carefully. 
Education  neither  causes  unemployment  nor  increases  the  overall 
level  of  employment.  Changes  in  education  policy  cannot  do  very 
much  to  rectify  the  mis-match  between  the  availability  of  job 
opportunities  and  the  number  of  educated  job  seekers.  The  remedy 
for  unemployment  lies  in  overall  growth  of  the  economy  which,  in 
turn,  is  dependent  on  entrepreneurial  capacity  of  the  educated  youth 
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to  undertake  productive  activities  on  a  massive  scale.  The  reform  of 
education  cannot  do  much  to  alleviate  the  intensity  of  unemployment; 
except  that  the  contents  of  courses  could  be  structured  in  such  a  way 
that  the  attitude  of  the  young  people  and  their  enterprise  could  be 
appropriately  developed  so  that  they  can  smoothly  enter  into  active 
life  and  participate  in  socio-economic  activities.  In  brief,  education 
should  facilitate  a  smooth  transition  from  learning  to  economic 
activity. 

In  the  context  of  employment,  our  prevailing  educational  system  has 
considerable  repercussions  for  the  development  of  rural  areas  where 
three-fourths  of  the  Indian  population  lives.  Education  is  a  means 
through  which  non-apparent  rural  inequalities  and  unemployment 
manifest  into  visible  urban  unemployment.  So  long  as  the  process  of 
education  is  influenced  by  urban-biased  perspectives,  considerations 
and  instruments,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  role  of  education  in 
rural  development  and  of  the  benefits  from  education  for  the  rural 
communities  and  groups.  Neither  the  type  of  education  provided,  nor 
the  spirit  prevailing  within  the  existing  educational  system,  offer  the 
youth  the  means  to  find  their  way  through  the  society  which  is  awaiting 
them  after  completion  of  their  studies.  The  type  of  education  imparted 
should  correspond  to  the  societal  tasks  and  economic  roles  to  be 
played  by  the  educated  people.  This  is  indeed  a  gigantic  task  which 
needs  to  be  completed  effectively  through  appropriate  policy  instru¬ 
ments.  A  very  useful  suggestion  has  been  made  that  new  colleges  and 
universities  should  hereafter  offer  only  work  oriented  or  socially 
relevant  courses  catering  to  carefully  identified  tasks  with  a  multi¬ 
disciplinary  character.  To  give  an  example,  under-graduate  colleges 
would  be  making  significant  contributions  to  tackling  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  and  to  regional  development,  if  they  were  to  offer 
combinations  in  courses  such  as  forestry  and  land  and  water 
development;  post-harvest  agricultural  technology  together  with  pro¬ 
cessing  and  marketing;  urban  planning  and  transport  management. 
Just  as  students  leaving  the  portals  of  the  1. 1. Ms.  and  I.I.Ts.  are 
absorbed  without  difficulty  in  employment,  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
ensure  that  graduates  from  all  the  new  colleges  and  universities  should 
similarly  be  picked  up  by  agencies  in  the  concerned  field  of 
specialisation.  In  this  process  the  problem  which  I  referred  to  earlier, 
namely,  of  quality  would  have  to  be  safeguarded.  A  quality  conscious 
system  has  been  described  as  one  which  produces  people  who  have  the 
attributes  of  mental  agility,  efficacy  and  reliability  and,  above  all,  the 
capability  to  take  initiative  and  innovative  measures  to  meet  situa¬ 
tions. 

This  is  not  an  unrealistic  or  idealistic  suggestion.  I  have  had  the 
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privilege  of  being  associated  as  its  Chancellor  with  the  Gandhigram 
Rural  Institute,  which  is  a  Deemed  University.  This  institution 
has  through  its  alumni  been  able  to  achieve  remarkable  social  results. 
In  two  villages  the  Institute  adopted,,  it  has  brought  down  the 
population  growth  and  unemployment  to  zero  per  cent.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  one  place,  it  can  surely  be  done  elsewhere,  thereby 
establishing  the  relevance  of  higher  education  to  the  employability  of 
the  student  as  well  as  the  relevance  of  his  discipline  to  society.  An 
expert  from  a  developed  country,  who  is  accustomed  to  assembly  line 
operations,  computerised  machines  and  sophisticated  management 
techniques,  remarked  after  visiting  one  of  our  plants  that  he  now 
believes  in  God!  When  asked  to  explain,  he  said  that  if  out  of  the  chaotic 
production  processes  and  tools,  we  still  turn  out  an  acceptable  product 
it  must  be  the  work  of  God.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
handicaps,  shortcomings,  indiscipline  etc.,  we  still  produce  some 
eminent  scientists,  top  ranking  technologists  and  inimitable  artists  who 
are  a  match  to  some  of  the  best  in  the  world.  We  have  a  proud  record  and 
universities  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves.  It  must  be  our 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  these  achievements  and  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  changing  needs  and  conditions. 

Universities  occupy  a  key  position  in  the  development  strategy  of  a 
nation  as  they  are  best  suited  to  generate  the  kind  of  intellectual  and 
professional  environment  which  is  needed  in  a  developing  country  like 
ours.  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Association  of  Indian 
Universities,  the  universities  and  institutions  of  higher  learning 
together  must  set  high  standards  of  excellence  by  precept  and 
example,  and  conduct  educational  affairs  on  an  ever  ascending  plane 
of  endeavour  so  as  to  fulfil  the  growing  needs  of  our  people.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  affording  this  opportunity  to  me  to  participate  and 
share  my  thoughts  on  this  happy  occasion  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
celebrations.  I  wish  the  Association  of  Indian  Universities  every 
success  in  its  efforts  to  serve  the  noble  cause  of  education. 


Graduates  and  Their  Future 


T he  essential  purpose  of  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  University 
at  the  end  of  each  academic  year  is  to  invest  the  graduating  students 
with  parchments  signifying  their  educational  attainments.  The  occa¬ 
sion  rounds  off  a  period  of  preparation.  Felicitations  are,  therefore, 
due  to  those  who  have  successfully  completed  their  studies,  and  are 
leaving  the  University  today.  I  extend  my  felicitations  most  warmly, 
with  my  best  wishes  for  their  success  in  life — a  process  in  which  their 
degrees  will  undoubtedly  stand  them  in  good  stead.  It  must  however 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  degree  is  not  the  end  of  education.  It  is  an 
appetizer  for  acquisition  of  further  knowledge  ripened  with  experi¬ 
ence.  The  noted  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  once  said:  “It  is  both 
absurd  and  unjust  to  classify  a  person,  once  for  all,  as  being  first  class 
or  third  class  when  he  is  only  twenty- two  years  old.  There  are 
slow-growers  who  blossom  late  in  life  and  conversely  there  are  brilliant 
starters  who  fail  to  fulfil  their  early  promise.”  Toynbee  goes  on  to  give 
the  example  of  Winston  Churchill  who  was  apparently  backward  as  a 
child  but  brilliant  as  a  young  man,  a  failure  once  again  in  middle  age  to 
become  an  admittedly  great  man  in  his  sixties.  Nearer  home,  we  have 
the  examples  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  whose 
academic  records  in  school  and  college  were  none  too  brilliant  and 
gave  no  indication  of  the  global  greatness  that  awaited  them. 
Examples  of  the  converse  phenomenon  of  outstanding  achievement  at 
University  followed  by  mediocre  anonymity  later  are  more  difficult  to 
cite  for  the  obvious  reason  that  history  loses  track  of  such  persons.  My 
purpose  today  in  emphasizing  the  error  in  regarding  academic 
achievement  as  a  test  of  personality  is  to  put  the  importance  of 
convocations  in  perspective.  All  those  graduating  today  have  just  been 
through  a  rigorous  test  but,  important  as  the  test  has  been,  it  is  part  of 
a  series  of  appraisals  and  re-appraisals  that  await  them  in  life.  Such 
tests  of  one’s  practical  performance,  stage  after  stage  of  life,  will  have 
to  be  faced  with  the  same  if  not  greater  seriousness. 

In  the  tradition  of  our  ancients,  well-demarcated  stages  marked  the 
development  of  the  individual  in  society:  novitiate  preparation  led  to 
the  life  of  a  householder  from  which,  in  turn,  one  advanced  towards 
the  detachment  that  is  needed  for  resigned  living  and  other-worldly 
contemplation.  Today,  however,  an  individual’s  progress  is  no  longer 
a  neatly  phased-out  affair.  The  atmosphere  is  so  thick  with  competi¬ 
tion  that  one  has  to  travel  from  stage  to  stage  with  breath  taking  speed. 
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No  sooner  is  one  phase  over  (or  even  before  that)  then  the  other  has 
commenced.  I  am  reminded  of  Adam  Bede’s  memorable  description 
of  life:  “The  present  life  of  man  seems  to  me  like  the  flight  of  a 
sparrow  through  the  room,  flying  in  at  one  door  and  immediately  out 
at  another;  whilst  he  is  within,  is  safe  from  wintry  storms;  but  after  a 
short  space  of  fair  weather,  he  immediately  vanishes  out  of  your 

sight . ”  All  the  graduates  of  today  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a 

similar  flurry  of  activity,  seeking  employment  and  setting  up  home. 
While  it  is  inevitable  that  this  be  so,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  want  to  be 
blown  about  like  sparrows  caught  in  a  gale  but  navigate  themselves  of 
their  own  volition  towards  their  goals. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  thoughts  on  the  prospects  that 
lie  ahead  for  the  younger  generation.  By  prospects  I  do  not  of  course 
refer  to  specific  job  opportunities  but  to  a  larger  ambience.  In  doing 
so,  I  will  steer  clear  of  the  temptation  of  delivering  homilies.  When  my 
generation  was  at  the  crossroads,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  the 
advice  it  received.  It  obeyed,  instead,  the  temper  of  its  times.  To  take 
my  own  experience.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  1935,  barely  out  of  University, 
the  prospect  of  practising  in  the  Madras  High  Court  with  jurisdiction 
over  present-day  Tamil  Nadu  and  parts  of  Andhra,  Karnataka  and 
Kerala,  with  prospects  of  eminence  in  the  Bar  and  Bench,  appeared 
attractive.  But  the  urge  for  national  liberation  and  the  Quit  India 
movement  which  rocked  the  country  plunged  me  in  the  vortex  of 
political  turmoil.  So,  irrespective  of  what  one  may  tell  graduating 
students,  they  will  want  to  do  precisely  that  which  they  wish  to  do.  I, 
for  one,  see  nothing  wrong  in  that.  An  old  Danish  proverb  says:  “He 
who  builds  according  to  every  man’s  advice  will  have  a  crooked 
house.”  And  so  one  must  follow  one’s  own  sure  instincts.  Others’ 
prescriptions  for  one’s  success  will  hardly  have  any  virtue. 

I  referred  some  moments  ago  to  the  ‘temper  of  the  times’.  If  I  were 
asked  to  describe  the  temper  of  the  present  times,  I  would  say 
unhesitatingly  that  it  is  pre-eminently  one  of  change;  change  at  every 
conceivable  level,  the  individual,  social,  technological,  political  and, 
of  course,  economic.  There  have  been  occasions  in  India’s  past,  as  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  individual  and  social  changes  dominated 
the  scene;  there  were  times,  as  in  the  past  four  decades  of  this  century, 
when  political  and  economic  transformation  overshadowed  everything 
else.  But  the  present  times  are  witnessing  multi-directional  change 
touching  virtually  every  sphere  of  activity,  every  walk  of  life,  every 
department,  section  and  strata  of  society.  If  we  are  not  terming  the 
present  times  in  India  as  revolutionary,  it  is  because  the  usage  of  such 
historico-political  phrases  is  restrictive.  But,  nonetheless,  a  silent 
revolution  has  been  taking  place  in  India.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
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my  choice  of  the  word  ‘revolution’  as  distinct  from  ‘reform’.  Reforms 
are  set  in  motion  by  individuals  such  as  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  or  by 
societies  and  organizations.  But  revolutions,  even  though  they  may  be 
identified  with  episodes  of  history,  have  their  origins  in  the  deep- 
seated  aspirations  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  They  arise  internally.  And 
so  when  I  use  the  term  ‘revolution’,  I  refer  to  the  comprehensive 
replacement  of  behavioural  patterns  that  is  subtly  but  surely  taking 
place  in  India. 

We  may  have  adivasi  pockets  where  the  twentieth  century  is  yet  to 
reach  but  nonetheless,  the  very  fact  that  the  nation  is  embarrassed  by 
such  backwardness  and  regards  it  as  intolerable  indicates  profoundly 
changed  attitudes.  A  widespread  awareness  is  in  evidence  of  the 
responsibilities  of  society  towards  disadvantaged  sections.  A  very 
significant  change  is  to  be  noticed,  for  instance,  in  the  legal  echelons 
where  the  concept  of  public  interest  litigation  has  opened  the  doors  for 
redressal  of  grievances  of  the  weak  and  less  privileged  sections.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  India  has  himself  spoken  with  candour  about  the  need 
for  law  courts  to  make  justice  more  easily  accessible.  The  bureaucracy, 
that  old  creation  of  the  British  power  with  its  in-built  system  of  brakes, 
checks  and  balances,  is  undergoing  transformation.  We  are  all  aware 
that  far-reaching  changes  in  the  recruitment  and  training  schemes  for 
administrators  are  on  the  anvil.  Medicare  has  acquired  vast  new 
dimensions  and  the  motto  ‘Health  for  all  by  2000  A.D.’  has  caught  the 
public  imagination.  Phrases  like  Green  Revolution  and,  now,  Blue 
Revolution  (to  denote  progress  in  oceanography)  have  also  made 
an  impact.  Underlying  all  these  ‘Revolutions’  is  what  has  been 
accurately  described  in  our  political  idiom  as  the  ‘Revolution  of  Rising 
Expectations’. 

If  my  generation  used  the  abacus  and  the  one  next  to  mine  used 
calculators,  the  present  generation  is  using  home  computers.  If  my 
generation  used  deductive  logic,  the  generation  next  to  mine  used 
statistical  models,  and  the  present  uses  microchip  software.  The 
electronic  revolution  is  at  hand.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  Indian  life 
that  with  all  the  wrinkles  on  its  ancient  face,  it  is  capable  of  a  smile  that 
puts  younger  societies  to  shame.  Very  recently,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Norway  were  here  on  a  visit.  Speaking  in  Delhi,  the  Prince 
said  that  while  they  looked  forward  to  seeing  glimpses  of  our  ancient 
culture,  they  were  (in  his  words)  “especially  interested  in  learning 
about  the  modern  India,  which  has  more  than  doubled  its  food 
production  through  scientific  research,  put  a  satellite  in  orbit  and 
become  one  of  the  ten  largest  industrial  nations  in  the  World.” 
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Examples  of  the  pervasiveness  of  change  can  be  multiplied,  but  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  labour  the  point.  Let  me  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  graduates  and  their  future.  Where  and  how  are  they  to  find  their 
feet  in  this  scenario  of  flux?  Can  they  do  so  without  floundering  like 
the  wind-blown  sparrow?  I  am  an  incorrigible  optimist  and  so  I  believe 
they  can.  Certainly,  luck  will  play  a  part  for  individuals.  But  this 
generation  must  ponder  over  Benjamin  Franklin’s  observation: 
“Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck.”  Diligence,  however,  is  a  way, 
not  a  destination.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  for  any  person  to  navigate 
effectively,  a  clear  idea  of  the  destination  is  needed.  For  the  majority 
of  my  generation,  the  destination  was  India’s  political  emancipation. 
The  freedom  movement  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Pandit  Nehru 
provided  a  point  of  reference.  There  were  high  tides  and  low  tides  in 
the  journey,  but  there  never  was  any  drift.  A  great  deal,  as  I  said  is 
happening  in  the  country  today.  But,  at  the  same  time,  something  vital 
seems  to  be  slipping  between  our  fingers.  The  temper  of  the  times  we 
are  living  in,  as  I  said,  is  one  of  change.  But  it  is  also,  I  feel,  marked  by 
a  diffusion  of  a  sense  of  essential  purpose. 

In  the  pursuit  of  individual  and  group  interests  we  seem  to  have 
become  insensitive  to  the  core  of  our  being  as  a  people.  Let  me 
explain.  Life,  today,  is  regarded  only  in  terms  of  fragmented  lives  and 
not  as  a  corporate  entity.  This  has  set  us,  unwittingly,  in  competition 
and  in  contradiction  with  other  human  beings  and  with  nature.  In  the 
process,  the  dignity  of  life  has  been  severely  impaired.  The  disting¬ 
uished  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  divided  the  things  constituting  life 
into  those  that  have  either  (a)  value  or  (b)  dignity.  The  things  that 
have  value  are  quantifiable  and  can  be  pursued  either  by  individuals  or 
groups.  They  are  pursued  with  one’s  skills  or  one’s  resources.  They 
constitute  the  ingredients  of  what  is  often  described  as  the  standard  of 
living.  The  things  that  have  dignity  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
quantifiable  and  are  to  be  pursued  not  necessarily  with  skills  or 
resources  but  with  values.  Each  person  has  to  sell  his  skills  in  order  to 
live.  But  market  forces  operating  on  a  large  social  canvas  can  so 
monetize  society  as  to  rob  it  of  its  self-respect.  This  phenomenon  is  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  its  most  bizarre  features  in  certain  Western 
societies.  The  celebrated  passage  in  the  New  Testament:  “What  is  a 
man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?  ” 
seems  to  have  been  devised  for  societies  that  place  the  value  of  living 
above  the  values  of  life.  To  quote  Toynbee  again:  “Human  nature 
does  have  dignity,  but  its  dignity  is  precarious.  A  human  being  is 
dignified  insofar  as  he  is  disinterested,  altruistic,  compassionate 

. ”  I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  self-abnegation.  How  can  I, 

to  a  group  of  young  men  and  women  who,  in  the  fulness  of  their 
youth,  are  looking  forward  to  roles  of  fulfilment?  Let  me  clarify  I  do 
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not  consider  it  wrong  per  se  for  individuals  or  groups  to  seek 
self-fulfilment.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  their  self-interest  must  not 
only  not  conflict  with  the  larger  interest  of  society  but  must  effectively 
interlock  with  it.  Only  if  that  happens  can  one’s  work  lay  claim  to  a 
modicum  of  dignity.  If  people  like  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya  and  Sir  Mirza 
Ismail,  for  instance,  are  regarded  in  Karnataka  and,  in  fact,  in  India  as 
‘men  of  dignity’  it  is  because  they  had  a  sense  of  dignity  in  their  lives. 
The  interests  of  others,  of  the  public,  of  the  environment,  and  of  the 
future,  mattered  to  them.  In  other  words,  their  vision  was  far-sighted, 
not  myopic.  Gandhiji’s  entire  life  was  so  surcharged  with  acts  of 
‘disinterested  compassion’  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  isolate  indi¬ 
vidual  incidents.  But  his  personal  and  prolonged  ministration  to 
Acharya  Parchure  Shastri  who  was  suffering  from  leprosy,  and  was 
otherwise  doomed  to  a  life  of  ostracism  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
moral  considerations  prevailing  over  others.  That  such  actions  go 
beyond  the  immediate  episode  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  our 
contemporary,  Baba  Amte,  was  inspired  to  take  up  his  work  of 
‘disinterested  compassion’  by  Gandhiji’s  example.  Moral  values  can 
and  must  inform  all  spheres  of  social  and  political  action. 

The  individual  can  despair:  “I  am  only  a  particle  in  an  ocean  of 
humanity.  Any  care  that  I  show  will  make  no  difference.”  I  would  like 
to  remind  such  individuals  of  the  fact  that  according  to  physics,  light  is 
a  particle,  but  it  is  also  a  wave.  Each  person,  particle  that  he  is,  can 
also  be  a  wave  of  action  and  can  profoundly  influence  his  surround¬ 
ings.  For  this,  as  I  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  the  address,  no  one 
need  have  an  extraordinary  IQ;  an  ordinary  sense  of  the  dignity  of  life 
would  do.  As  the  distinguished  philosopher  John  Dewey  has  said: 
“Intelligence  is  not  something  possessed  once  for  all.  It  is  in  the  constant 
process  of  forming,  and  its  retention  requires  constant  alertness  in 
observing  consequences,  and  open-minded  will  to  learn  and  courage  in 
readjustment.”  Open-mindedness  is  important.  It  is  only  when  the 
mind  is  free  that  it  can  question  things.  And  question  it  must.  As 
important  as  finding  the  right  answers  is  asking  the  right  questions, 
about  oneself  and  one’s  environment.  Every  one  of  you  has  a 
perception  that  is  unique;  do  not  underestimate  its  value.  But  use  your 
perceptions  in  a  manner  as  will  enhance  and  not  lower  the  dignity  of 
life.  The  one  sure  way  of  doing  so  is  by  treading  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  honesty.  Whatever  be  the  avocation,  be  it  ever  so 
humble  or  ever  so  important,  the  honest  and  upright  way  is  the  best. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  address,  I  had  referred  to  the  competitive¬ 
ness  of  our  times.  The  spirit  of  competition  pervades  life,  and  is 
instilled  into  children  who  are  taught  to  work  and  play  as  if  in  contest. 
Everyone  is  told  that  he  must  excel  over  the  other.  Excellence, 
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however  is  being  increasingly  seen  in  relative  terms  and  we  find 
people,  driven  forward  by  competition,  resorting  to  unfair  practices. 
We  come  across  people  in  all  branches,  professional  as  well  as 
commercial  resorting  to  short  cuts.  The  short  cut  is  always  not  the 
straight  and  narrow  path.  Being  false  to  oneself  leads  to  falseness 
becoming  an  ingrained  habit.  I  am  reminded  of  the  memorable  lines 
from  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet : 

This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true , 

And  it  must  follow 
as  the  night  the  day , 

Thou  can  not  then  be  false 
to  any  man. 

India  has  chosen  for  its  motto  the  words  Satyameva  Jayate,  meaning 
Truth  Alone  Triumphs’.  This  is  borne  out  in  individual  as  well  as  in 
corporate  spheres.  Our  ancients  knew  it  to  be  true.  Toynbee  who  had 
studied  India’s  philosophical  tradition  deeply  has  said  that  the  only 
way  the  modern  world  can  face  its  challenge  is  “the  Indian  Way”.  May 
that  Indian  Way,  the  way  of  Satya  and  Dharma ,  be  your  road.  Do  not 
look  for  guides  to  lead  you  or  guidelines  to  light  your  way. 

May  I  conclude  my  remarks  addressed  to  the  individual  graduates 
present  here  by  quoting  Christopher  Morley  who  wrote:  “There  are  no 
precedents:  You  are  the  first  you  that  ever  was.” 

May  you  all  fulfil  your  destinies  with  diligence  but,  above  all,  with 
dignity. 


Students:  an  International  Constituency 

The  Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  of  which  Maulana 
Azad  was  the  Founder-President,  has  for  many  years  now,  commemo¬ 
rated  Maulana  Saheb’s  birth  anniversary  as  Foreign  Students  Day. He 
is  known  and  respected  for  his  uncommon  attainments — as  a  freedom 
fighter,  a  powerful  orator,  a  fascinating  writer,  an  educationist  and  a 
human  being  of  rare  culture  and  civility.  But  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  Maulana  Saheb  was,  in  the  very  formative  years  of  his  life,  what 
can  accurately  be  described  as  a  Foreign  Student.  Born  in  Mecca  in 
1888,  he  received  his  early  education  at  Hedjaz  in  Saudi  Arabia,  along 
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with  his  elder  brother  and  sisters  there,  until  his  father  moved  to 
Calcutta.  In  fact,  his  educational  grounding  at  Hedjaz  was  so  thorough 
that  his  official  biographer  tells  us  that  by  1902,  “when  he  was  only  15 
years  old,  he  had  finished  the  course  of  Nizami,  a  feat  ordinary 
students  could  seldom  attain.”  Azad  was,  of  course,  extraordinary 
both  as  a  student  and  in  the  many  remarkable  phases  of  his 
momentous  career.  Statesman  and  savant,  the  late  Maulana  Azad 
occupied  a  unique  position  over  forty  exciting  years  of  Indian  History. 
Revolutionary  in  thought,  poetic  in  expression,  mature  in  states¬ 
manship,  decisive  in  action,  his  endeavours  for  Indian  freedom  and 
Hindu-Muslim  unity  began  as  far  back  as  1912.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  making  his  brilliant  contributions  to  Islamic  thought.  At  the  age  of 
18,  he  was  already  a  distinguished  scholar.  A  scholar  in  Arabic  and 
Persian,  Maulana  Saheb  belonged  essentially  to  the  world  of  ideas  and 
letters.  Among  his  writings,  the  Tarjuman-ul-Quran ,  a  commentary 
on  the  Holy  Book,  occupies  pride  of  place.  But  this  distinguished 
litterateur  and  thinker  was  not  destined  to  be  merely  a  scholar.  The 
fate  of  his  nation  and  people  in  colonial  bondage  stirred  Maulana 
Saheb  intensely  and  drew  him  into  the  turmoil  of  politics.  At  35,  he 
was  President  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  But  along  with  his 
crusade  for  freedom,  came  his  crusade  for  national  unity. 

To  say  that  Maulana  Saheb  looked  upon  people  as  human  beings 
rather  than  Hindus  or  Muslims  or  that  his  was  a  wide  perspective, 
would  only  be  to  state  the  obvious.  What  would  be  more  instructive 
and  worthwhile  is  an  examination  of  the  roots  of  his  conviction.  In  his 
remarkable  Presidential  Address  at  the  Ramgarh  Session  of  the 
Congress  in  1940,  he  said:  “It  was  India’s  historic  destiny  that  many 
human  races  and  cultures  and  religions  should  flow  to  her,  and  that 
many  a  caravan  should  find  rest  here... One  of  the  last  of  these 
caravans  was  that  of  the  followers  of  Islam.  This  came  here  and  settled 
here  for  good.  We  brought  our  treasures  with  us,  and  India  too  was 
full  of  the  riches  of  her  own  precious  heritage.  We  gave  her  what  she 
needed  most,  the  most  precious  of  gifts  from  Islam’s  treasury,  the 
message  of  human  equality.”  The  words  are  memorable;  they  are 
imperishable.  As  you  are  all  aware,  in  1947,  Maulana  Saheb  was 
entrusted  by  Pandit  Nehru  with  the  portfolio  of  Education  which  he 
held  continuously  until  his  death  in  1958.  His  tenure  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education  was  pioneering  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  was  in  this 
period  that  education  first  came  to  be  viewed  as  something  more  than 
the  imparting  of  book  knowledge.  Scientific  and  technical  education, 
teachers’  training,  language  training,  schemes  of  scholarship  for 
Scheduled  Castes  and  Tribes  and  other  Backward  Classes — all  these 
took  shape  in  these  years.  Although  Maulana  Azad  never  used  the 
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phrase,  it  was  in  his  stewardship  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  that  the 
Government  of  India  first  came  to  view  education  as  an  investment  in 
human  resources.  It  was  inevitable  that  as  Minister  for  Education, 
Maulana  Saheb  should  try  to  acquaint  the  world  with  what  he 
perceived  to  be  India’s  unique  message  of  cultural  synthesis  and 
human  equality.  Cultural  and  international  activities  came  into  their 
own  under  Maulana  Saheb’s  stewardship.  Through  the  establishment 
of  the  three  National  Akademis,  through  the  fuller  development  of 
the  Departments  of  Archaeology,  Archives  and  Anthropology; 
through  the  growing  relationship  with  UNESCO  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  international  understanding,  through  the  promotion  of  cultural 
exchanges  with  many  foreign  countries  and  through  the  Indian  Council 
of  Cultural  Relations,  Indian  culture  received  a  new  recognition  and 
respect  abroad. 

The  first  generation  of  the  leadership  of  India,  and  indeed,  that  of 
the  entire  sub-continent,  saw  in  these  developments  a  historical 
fruition. They  had  experienced  the  need  for  interaction  themselves. 
The  foreign  students  gathered  here  would  be  interested  to  know  that 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  of  our  first  generation  sub-continental 
nationalists  had,  in  their  formative  years,  also  studied  abroad — 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Mohammad  Ali  Jinnah,  Liaquat 
Ali  Khan,  Mohammad  Iqbal,  Subhas  Bose,  Aurobindo  Ghose,  Sardar 
Patel,  to  name  a  few.  Among  the  next  generation  also  stalwarts  like 
Dr.  Zakir  Husain,  Jayaprakash  Narayan  and  our  late  Prime  Minister, 
Smt.  Indira  Gandhi,  had  studied  overseas.  Their  stay  in  foreign 
countries  assisted  them  to  view  their  land  in  the  perspective  of  world 
events,  to  acquire  simultaneously  an  objectivity  and  a  devotion 
towards  it.  The  stay  abroad  of  these  potential  leaders  acquainted  them 
with  issues  such  as  Irish  Home  Rule,  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the 
Movements  for  Suffrage  in  England  and  on  the  European  continent. 
Reverberations  of  the  struggle  in  the  Indian  sub-continent  reached 
them  with  steadily  growing  intensity. V.K.  Krishna  Menon  and  the 
India  League  in  London  powerfully  helped  Indian  students  in  the 
U.K.  to  come  together  and  work  for  India’s  liberation  from  the 
vantage  of  their  overseas  location.  If  fact,  Krishna  Menon  became 
something  of  a  one-man  ICCR  for  Indian  students  in  the  U.K.,  giving 
them  a  home  away  from  home,  an  inspiration  and  a  cause.  It  has  been 
Free  India’s  privilege  to  be  host  to  generations  of  foreign  students. 
Many  of  them,  especially  from  the  continent  of  Africa,  have  returned 
to  their  countries  to  assume  positions  of  responsibility  and  leadership. 
“A  university,”  said  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  “stands  for  humanism, 
for  tolerance,  for  reason,  for  the  adventure  of  ideas  and  for  the  search 
of  truth.  It  stands  for  the  onward  march  of  the  human  race  towards 
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even  higher  objectives.”  Students  and  the  younger  generation  as  a 
whole  represent  humanity  at  its  least  prejudiced  and  its  most 
optimistic.  Life  is  ahead  of  them;  opportunities  for  endeavour  and 
achievement  lie  before  them.  They  have  neither  the  time  nor 
inclination  for  the  tensions  that  beset  the  world.  Peace  initiatives, 
therefore,  draw  the  spontaneous  adherence  of  students,  in  all 
countries. 

Students  are  also  instinctively  sensitive  to  issues  of  right  and  wrong; 
injustice  offends  them.  I  was  in  Botswana  recently  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebrations  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  that  country’s  Independ¬ 
ence.  It  was  heart-warming  to  see  thousands  of  students  participating 
with  spontaneous  joy  in  the  pageantry,  with  enthusiasm  but  also  with 
discipline.  The  memory  of  their  expression  of  solidarity  with  President 
Masire’s  call  for  the  end  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  will  always  be 
cherished  by  me.  Students,  in  fact,  form  an  international  constituency, 
a  constituency  which  stands  for  peace,  for  friendship,  and  for  justice. 
Generally,  foreign  students  come  from  what  is  called  the  Third  World. 
Their  endeavour  is  to  equip  themselves  for  a  contribution  to  their 
societies  back  home. 

The  developing  countries  have  to  modernize  their  traditional  social 
systems  maintaining  what  is  good  in  the  old  and  imbibing  what  is  good 
in  the  new  and  harmonising  continuity  with  change.  They  have  to 
develop  agriculture  and  industry  rapidly  and  to  secure  quick  economic 
growth  which  will  ensure  at  least  a  minimum  living  standard  to  every 
citizen.  They  have  also  to  strive  to  reduce  the  wide  gap  between  their 
level  of  development  and  that  of  the  industrially  advanced  countries. 
These  contributions  which  the  rising  generation  can  make  are 
tremendous  and  it  is  on  their  vision,  wisdom,  competence  and 
dedicated  hard  work  that  the  solutions  to  many  of  our  problems  will 
largely  depend. 


Seat  of  Learning 

The  Bombay  University  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  disting¬ 
uished  Universities.  Known  for  high  standards  that  have  been 
maintained  over  the  decades,  the  University’s  record  of  excellence 
goes  beyond  academic  study.  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Bombay  are 
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noted  for  their  breadth  of  vision  and  cosmopolitan  outlook.  Students 
from  all  over  India  have  gone  through  the  portals  of  this  University 
and  have  earned  great  distinction  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Scientists  and 
engineers  rank  among  them,  as  do  artists  and  poets.  The  wheels  of 
commerce  and  industry  have  been  turned  by  alumni  of  this 
University,  as  have  those  of  Justice.  Administrators,  doctors  and 
sportsmen  of  eminence  have  studied  here,  later  to  enrich  the  nation’s 
record  in  their  fields.  The  University  of  Bombay  is  indeed  a  field  on 
which  annually  a  great  harvest  takes  place  of  many  a  ripened  crop — a 
crop  that  has  been  watered  by  Bombay’s  unique  cross-cultural 
eclecticism  and  manured  by  a  rich  mix  of  academic  disciplines.  We  see 
one  such  harvesting  of  talent  today. 

May  I  extend  my  warm  felicitations  to  all  those  who  have 
successfully  completed  their  studies  and  are  leaving  the  University 
today.  I  offer  them  my  best  wishes  for  their  success  in  life  towards 
which  their  Degrees  will  undoubtedly  count  for  a  great  deal.  So  will 
the  distinguished  academic  environment  that  they  have  enjoyed  here 
in  Maharashtra,  which  has  doubtless  influenced  their  personalities. 

Maharashtra  has  produced  great  stalwarts  in  Indian  public  life  who 
were,  at  the  same  time,  profound  scholars.  Names  such  as  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak,  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  Baba  Saheb  Ambedkar, 
Acharya  Vinoba  Bhave,  were  persons  in  whom  scholarship  reached  its 
zenith.  But  they  were  also  persons  who  along  with  scholarship, 
imbibed  a  sense  of  duty  towards  society.  They  have,  as  a  result, 
achieved  immortality.  Other  leaders  from  Maharashtra,  G.V.  Mava- 
lankar,  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha  and  Dr.  D.R.  Gadgil,  the 
distinguished  and  brilliant  economist,  have  also  shone  like  pole-stars  in 
the  firmament  of  Indian  public  life.  In  our  own  times,  Baba  Amte  has 
spread  the  light  of  selfless  service  in  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  and 
down-trodden.  All  these  people  stand  out  before  you  as  shining 
examples  to  emulate  and  follow.  I  am  sure  the  lives  of  these  eminent 
men  will  remind  you  to  make  your  lives  sublime. 

The  essential  purpose  of  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  University  at 
the  end  of  an  academic  year  is  to  invest  graduating  students  with 
parchments  signifying  their  educational  attainments.  The  occasion, 
therefore,  rounds  off  a  period  of  preparation.  But  another 
non-functional  objective  of  the  Convocation  goes  beyond  this. 
That  objective  is  to  inform  the  students  that  they  stand  on  this  day  at  a 
threshold  and  at  a  door  which  leads  both  out  and  in;  out  of  the  world 
of  preparation,  and  into  the  world  of  action.  A  Convocation  is, 
therefore,  both  a  rounding-off  as  well  as  an  initiatory  rite;  a  farewell  as 
well  as  a  baptism. 
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It  is  customary  for  Universities  to  mark  the  occasion  with  a 
Convocation  Address.  Such  addresses  by  convention  contain  words  of 
advice  based  on  the  speakers’  experience  of  life.  But  I  would  not  like 
to  speak  to  you  silhouetted  against  the  setting  Sun  of  past  experience. 
The  graduating  youths  of  today  look  ahead,  they  face  the  effulgent 
Sun  which  rises  in  front  of  them.  An  observation  made  about  the 
Serengeti  in  Africa  comes  to  my  mind.  It  goes  like  this:  “When  the  Sun 
rises  every  morning  in  Africa,  a  lion  wakes  up.  It  must  run  faster  than 
the  fastest  gazelle  foi  if  it  does  not,  it  will  have  to  pine  in  hunger. 
When  the  Sun  rises  over  Africa,  a  gazelle  also  wakes  up.  It  must  run 
faster  than  the  fastest  lion  because  if  it  does  not,  the  lion  will  be  upon 
it.  And  so,  whether  lion  or  gazelle,  when  the  Sun  rises,  run  you  must.’' 
The  Sun  has  risen  for  all  the  graduates  receiving  their  parchments  here 
today  and  run  they  must,  be  they  lion  or  gazelle.  What,  you  may  like 
to  ask,  are  they  to  run  for?  There  will  be  some  predictable  races,  of 
course.  All  the  graduates  of  today  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  flurry 
of  activity,  seeking  employment  and  setting  up  home,  all  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  thick  with  competition.  While  I  do  not  have  those 
races  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  on  that  subject. 

The  ancient  universities  of  Nalanda  and  Taxila  were  seats  of 
learning,  where  scholars  were  engaged  in  an  unhurried  pursuit  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  That  pattern  of  education  would  have 
continued  were  it  not  for  the  British  encounter.  When  the  British  took 
over  the  administration  of  this  country,  an  army  of  clerks,  assistants 
and  other  categories  of  employees  were  needed  to  run  the  Government. 
They  promptly,  therefore,  introduced  the  pattern  of  colleges  and 
universities  which  could  provide  personnel  to  man  the  services.  Most 
of  the  boys  were,  upon  graduation,  absorbed  in  Government  service 
by  the  British  Raj  and  thus  a  link  between  a  University  degree  and 
employment  became  strongly  embedded  in  our  minds.  In  Britain, 
however,  Universities  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  functioned  as  our 
ancient  centres  had  centuries  earlier,  as  great  seats  of  learning  and  not 
as  recruiting  agencies  of  Government  service.  But  a  country  is  a 
country  and  a  colony  is  a  colony.  Over  a  period  of  time,  ‘babu’ 
education  as  it  came  to  be  known  led  to  a  disparity  between  the 
availability  of  graduates  on  the  one  hand  and  of  jobs  on  the  other. 
Today,  this  disparity  is  a  chasm  of  formidable  proportions.  Inevit¬ 
ably,  a  creeping  frustration  has  set  in  among  the  educated  unemployed 
youth  of  today,  a  frustration  which  threatens  to  disrupt  the  very  social 
fabric  of  our  country.  Our  educational  system  and,  indeed,  society 
itself  has  to  take  note  of  this  danger  and  change  its  course  betimes.  In 
countries  like  ours  with  surplus  manpower,  the  problem  is  to  train  the 
youth  to  become  self-reliant  to  face  the  challenges  of  life.  Carefully 
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planned  diversion  of  youth  into  gainful  activities  at  appropriate  levels 
will  not  only  ease  the  pressure  on  universities  and  colleges  but 
minimise  the  frustration  which  envelops  the  young  after  graduation. 
The  degree  must  not  suffer  further  devaluation.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  at  a  more  fundamental  level,  a  degree  is  not  the 
end  of  education  because  an  examination  cannot  end  the  trials  of  life. 
The  noted  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  once  said:  “It  is  both  absurd  and 
unjust  to  classify  a  person,  once  for  all,  as  being  first  class  or  third  class 
when  he  is  only  twenty  two  years  old.  There  are  slow-growers  who 
blossom  late  in  life  and  conversely  there  are  brilliant  starters  who  fail 
to  fulfil  their  early  promise.”  Toynbee  goes  on  to  give  the  example  of 
Winston  Churchill  who  was  apparently  backward  as  a  child  but 
brilliant  as  a  young  man,  a  failure  once  again  in  middle  age  to  become 
an  admittedly  great  man  in  his  sixties.  Nearer  home,  we  have  the 
examples  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  whose  academic 
records  in  school  and  college  were  none  too  brilliant  and  gave  no 
indication  of  the  global  greatness  that  awaited  them.  Examples  of  the 
converse  phenomenon  of  outstanding  achievement  at  University 
followed  by  mediocre  anonymity  later  are  more  difficult  to  cite  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  history  loses  track  of  such  persons.  My  purpose 
today  in  emphasising  the  error  in  regarding  academic  achievement  as  a 
test  of  personality  is  to  put  the  importance  of  degrees  and  convoca¬ 
tions  in  perspective.  All  those  graduating  today  have  just  been  through 
a  rigorous  test  but,  important  as  the  test  has  been,  it  is  part  of  a  series 
of  appraisals  and  re-appraisals  that  await  them  in  life.  Such  tests  of 
one’s  practical  performance,  stage  after  stage  of  life,  will  have  to  be 
faced  with  the  same  if  not  greater  seriousness.  And  it  is  this  running 
track  on  which  graduates  are  placed  on  the  day  of  the  Convocation. 
The  race  is  of  course,  a  race  for  success.  But,  success  not  just  in 
mundane  affairs — which  are  not  unimportant — but  in  the  larger 
issues  of  life. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  fit  a  person  to  face  the  basic  challenges  of 
life.  India  that  consists  of  diverse  regions,  talking  different  languages, 
following  different  religions,  customs  and  traditions  was  welded 
together  into  a  Nation  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  The  concept  of  Indian 
nationalism  immediately  took  root  and  grew  into  a  mighty  movement 
for  freedom  and  independence.  This  task  was  achieved  by  the 
educated  leaders  from  the  four  corners  of  India  who  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  democratic  traditions  of  the  British. 
In  inculcating  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  democracy  and  freedom,  noble 
service  was  rendered  by  the  Universities.  It  would  be  useful  to  ask,  are 
the  Universities  today  carrying  on  the  rich  tradition  of  yester-years  or 
are  they  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  as  nurseries  for  seeds  of 
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regionalism,  casteism  and  separatism?  We  find  that  instead  of 
broadening  their  vision  students  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
priding  themselves  on  narrow  regionalism.  Such  an  attitude  if  allowed 
to  grow  unchecked  will  shatter  the  national  fabric  and  push  us  back  to 
medieval  times.  This  situation  poses  a  challenge  to  life,  collective  and 
individual,  in  India  and  our  youth  must  meet  that  challenge  whenever 
they  encounter  it.  Just  as,  during  the  freedom  movement,  every 
university  student  was  a  nationalist  at  heart  (whether  he  was  active  in 
the  movement  or  not),  even  so  every  university  student  today  must  be 
an  integrationist  at  heart,  whatever  be  his  field. 

He  must  also  reflect  and  promote,  along  with  national  unity,  the 
economic  renaissance  of  India.  India  today  is  the  world’s  biggest 
common  market.  Its  people  and  products  can  move  freely  from 
Kashmir  to  Kanyakumari  under  the  guarantees  of  our  Constitution.  Its 
size  and  growing  economic  strength  have  earned  for  the  country  a 
respected  place  among  the  comity  of  nations.  While  there  is  much  in 
our  times  that  distresses  us,  let  there  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  through  historic  times.  We  have  transformed  the  backward 
benighted  agricultural  India  that  it  was  prior  to  Independence,  into  a 
modern  industrialized  nation  in  the  world.  Thanks  to  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  heavy  industries  like  steel,  coal, 
aluminium  and  copper  were  started  on  a  massive  scale  through  the 
successive  Five  Year  Plans.  Crude  oil  production  has  gone  up  from  0.2 
million  tonnes  in  the  early  ’50  to  30.18  million  tonnes  in  1985-86, 
while  installed  capacity  for  power  generation  will  reach  64,736  MW  at 
the  end  of  this  Plan.  The  manufacture  of  engineering  goods,  fertilizers, 
chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  and  consumer  durables  have  followed 
as  a  corollary  to  the  establishment  of  basic  industries  and  the 
development  of  infrastructure.  Thus,  industrial  economy  has  strikingly 
diversified,  manufacturing  capabilities  have  expanded  over  a  wide 
range  of  products  and  have  acquired  adaptability  for  designs, 
structural  and  machine  tools.  If  I  have  somewhat  laboured  this  point, 
it  is  to  impress  on  you  that  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  our  growth  and  development.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
among  seeming  intellectuals  to  denigrate  ourselves  and  destroy  the 
self-confidence  so  necessary  for  progress.  While  I  will  not  be  euphoric 
on  our  progress,  I  cannot  accept  the  ill-informed  criticism  that  detracts 
the  past  achievements  and  undermines  future  national  effort.  Viewed 
in  the  proper  perspective,  our  achievements  are  such  as^hould  spur  us 
towards  higher  goals.  India’s  is  an  expanding  economy  and  its  horizons 
are,  therefore,  limitless.  Its  market  is  in  fact  the  envy  of  many  a 
developed  country.  Its  scope  for  innovative  and  entrepreneurial  skills 
is  vast.  Financial  support  to  young  entrepreneurs  through  bank 
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finance  is  an  attractive  feature  of  our  national  policy  and  must  hold 

interest  for  the  graduates  of  the  day.  In  fact  the  opportunities  in  life 
today  are  far  greater  than  in  earlier  days.  I  am  sure  the  graduates  who 
pass  out  of  the  portals  of  this  University  will  keep  their  minds  alert  and 
open  and  seize  new  opportunities,  develop  new  skills  and  grow  along 
with  the  march  of  science  in  the  world. 

If  scientific  and  technological  developments  are  not  translated  into 
schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  vulnerable  sections  of  society,  these  very 
developments  will  soon  get  discredited.  A  deprived  people  will  turn 
into  a  desperate  people  and  the  peaceful  evolution  of  society  will  then 
become  a  casualty.  Thus,  confining  the  fruits  of  development  to 
certain  regions  or  certain  classes  constitutes  a  threat  to  society.  We 
have  managed  to  inject  scientific  agricultural  methods  in  a  rigidly 
traditional  area  and  to  introduce  mechanised  small  scale  units  in  the 
place  of  traditional  cottage  industries.  We  have  made  massive 
investments  through  successive  Five  Year  Plans  but  all  these  have  not 
mitigated  the  gigantic  problem  of  unemployment  and  under¬ 
employment.  Nor  have  they  made  a  noticeable  impact  on  the  great 
number  of  persons  below  the  poverty  line.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
sorry  state  of  affairs  is  the  unbridled  growth  of  population.  From  about 
320  million  people  three  decades  ago,  the  population  of  India  has 
increased  to  over  750  million  today.  Besides,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
population  among  the  vulnerable  sections  of  society  is  disprop¬ 
ortionately  larger  than  in  the  middle  and  affluent  classes,  thereby 
accentuating  the  increase  of  people  below  the  poverty  line.  There  is  an 
urgent  need,  therefore,  among  the  educated  people  to  create  a  climate 
for  the  acceptance  of  population  control  in  the  country.  I  am  sure  that 
those  graduating  today  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  thereby  play  a  role  in 
the  strengthening  of  our  sinews  as  a  developing  economy. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  our  development  is  that  it  has 
been  made  within  the  framework  of  political  democracy.  That  we  are 
the  largest  democracy  in  the  world  is  a  truism.  But  I  would  like  you  to 
ask  yourselves,  what  is  democracy?  Does  the  holding  of  elections  at 
stated  intervals  constitute  democracy?  Is  democracy  majority  rule? 
Will  the  backing  of  the  majority  in  the  Legislature,  legitimise 
anti-national  measures?  These  and  several  other  similar  questions 
assail  the  attempted  definitions  of  Democracy.  In  my  view,  Democra¬ 
cy  is  government  by  public  opinion,  in  which  the  administration 
should  be  in  tune  with  the  public  opinion  or  the  general  will  of  the 
people.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  instrument  to  measure  public 
opinion  and  very  often  sectoral  opinions  are  pushed  forward  as  public 
opinion.  A  violent  minority  by  high  pressure  publicity  or  through 
much  publicised  acts  of  violence  often  creates  the  impression  that  it 
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represents  the  public  opinion  of  the  country.  Or  a  passing  emotional 
outburst  may  be  mistaken  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  land.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  that  a  sober  and  objective  opinion  should  be 
created  in  times  of  strain  and  stress.  This  can  be  dope  only  by  the 
educated,  cultured  and  informed  sections  of  society.  Universities  all 
over  the  world  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  creating  informed  opinion  on 
matters  of  public  interest  and  policy  and  our  universities  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  The  students  passing  through  the  portals  of  the 
University  should  be  trained  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  conflicting  and, 
very  often,  self-serving  propaganda  and  project  objective  and  in¬ 
formed  public  opinion  so  that  democracy  may  be  sustained  in  our 
country. 

One  of  the  aims  of  a  University  is  to  make  better  citizens.  Virtues 
like  tolerance,  discipline,  law  abidance  and  even  a  small  but  important 
thing  like  punctuality,  cannot  be  developed  over-night  but  must  be 
cultivated  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  True 
democracy  rests  on  voluntary  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
not  on  the  enforcement  thereof  by  authority.  If  University  education 
inspires  patriotism  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  freedom  and 
honour  of  the  motherland,  humanism  to  regard  every  person, 
irrespective  of  religion,  caste  or  creed  as  a  brother  and  discipline  to 
perform  one’s  duty  to  one’s  own  satisfaction,  it  would  have  rendered  a 
real  service  to  its  alumni.  I  find  that  patriotism,  humanism  and 
discipline,  by  an  accident  of  language,  form  the  acronym  Ph.D.  May  I, 
therefore,  commend  to  all  those  who  graduate  today,  as  Bachelors  and 
Masters  of  various  disciplines,  to  proceed  further  on  their  own  and  go 
on  in  the  Open  University  of  Life  to  acquire  the  Ph.D  of  good 
citizenship?  That  requires  not  a  competitive  race  but  a  relentless 
agility  of  motion  and  steadfastness  on  the  track.  Be  mindful  of 
obstacles,  but  do  not  be  daunted  by  them. 


A  Monument  of  Ancestral  Learning 


To  be  in  the  presence  of  learning  anywhere  is  a  blessing.  And  to  be 
in  a  house  of  learning  associated  with  a  galaxy  of  gurus  whose 
teachings  we  cherish  in  a  very  special  sense,  is  a  greater  blessing.  The 
Theosophical  Society  is  unquestionably  a  seat  of  learning  where 
information  matures  into  knowledge  and  knowledge  ripens  into 
wisdom.  Here  in  the  Theosophical  Society’s  headquarters,  the 
teachings  and  beliefs  of  various  faiths  have  blended  their  basic 
principles  to  create  an  altogether  unique  confluence.  Madame  Blavats- 
ky,  Col.  Olcott  and  Dr.  Annie  Besant  brought  to  Adyar  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  attributes  of  all  the  world’s  choicest  systems 
of  thought.  It  was  a  recognition  of  India’s  spiritual  destiny.  Hailing 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  Madame  Blavatsky,  the  Russian- 
born;  Col.  Olcott,  researcher  in  the  United  States  and  Dr.  Annie 
Besant  from  Ireland,  proclaimed  a  passionate  faith  in  the  sanctity  of 
India’s  spirit.  In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  what  they  did, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  see  their  work  in  the  context  of  their 
times.  India  was  passing  through  one  of  its  leanest  periods,  politically, 
economically  and  most  of  all,  spiritually.  An  alien  political  power  had 
not  merely  robbed  the  country  of  self-government  but  also  of  self 
respect.  Our  forebears  were  told  that  their  systems  of  thought  and 
faith  were  medieval  and  that  they  had  no  relevance  to  modern  times. 
European  languages,  European  thought  and  even  modes  of  attire  and 
behaviour  had  been  declared  as  superior  to  those  of  our  own.  Oriental 
learning  was  decried,  while  oriental  systems  and  beliefs  were  made  the 
subject  of  contempt  and  worse.  There  were,  however,  some  sensitive 
minds  in  the  West  who  saw  in  this  situation  a  great  human  folly.  To 
Madame  Blavatsky  their  attitude  appeared  a  spiritual  wrong,  to  Col. 
Olcott  an  intellectual  debasement  and  to  Dr.  Annie  Besant  a 
despicable  demoralisation  which  called  for  correction.  Speaking  in 
London,  96  years  ago,  Dr.  Annie  Besant  declared:  “In  India’s  hand  is 
laid  the  sacred  charge  of  keeping  alight  the  torch  of  the  spirit  amid  the 
fogs  and  storms  of  increasing  materialism.”  A  former  trade  unionist 
and  a  Fabian  socialist,  Dr.  Annie  Besant  saw  that  India  needed  to  be 
awakened  economically,  politically  and  spiritually  in  order  to  realise 
her  own  destiny  and  help  the  world  realise  its  own. 

The  Theosophical  Society  has  over  the  last  century  contributed 
massively  towards  keeping  that  torch  of  the  spirit  ablaze.  And  within 
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the  Theosophical  Society,  it  was  the  Adyar  Library  that  supplied  a 
continuing  stream  of  intellectual  energy.  Founded  by  Col.  Olcott,  “the 
child  of  his  brain  and  the  hope  of  his  heart”,  the  Adyar  Library  has 
served  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  to  nourish  free  and  liberal 
thinking  and,  thereby,  influence  modern  philosophical  thought  itself. 
As  we  commemorate  the  completion  of  one  hundred  years  of  the 
Library,  we  in  fact,  commemorate  an  outstanding  event  in  the  history, 
of  India’s  place  in  human  thought  and  civilization.  The  roles  played  by 
the  founders  and  early  pioneers  of  the  Theosophical  Movement  were 
more  difficult  than  we  can  imagine.  They  had,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
remind  India  and  Indians  of  their  own  forgotten  destiny  and  had 
simultaneously,  to  reckon  with  the  leering  cynicism  of  their  brethren  at 
home.  It  must  have  taken  more  than  ordinary  courage  for  Col.  Olcott 
and  his  colleagues  to  invite,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
Adyar  Library  in  1886,  Eastern  and  Western  orientalists,  Hindu 
pundits ,  Zoroastrian  divines,  Buddhist  monks  and  Muslim  maulvis. 
But  along  with  courage  it  also  required  vision,  a  vision  of  the  future  of 
India  as  a  nation  that  is  aware  of  its  past  and  determined  to  transcend 
the  accidents  of  history  in  the  re-discovery  of  its  strength.  The  Library 
soon  attracted  world  notice.  The  German  philosopher  Max  Mueller 
wrote  to  Col.  Olcott  in  1886:  “It  seems  to  me,  considering  the  higher 
objects  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  that  you  ought  to  publish  a 
complete  and  correct  edition  of  the  Upanishads.  The  Upanishads  are 
after  all  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Vedas  for  philosophical 
purposes  and  if  the  Theosophical  Society  means  to  do  any  real  good,  it 
must  take  its  stand  on  the  Upanishads .”  Consequently  the  methodolo¬ 
gies  of  Western  research  began  to  work  on  the  minds  of  Indian  thought 
with  the  result  that  the  Adyar  Library  not  only  became  a  store-house 
of  texts  but  an  agency  for  the  publishing  af  authentic  texts  and 
impeccable  commentaries. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Indian  political  awakening  was  growing. 
Some  remarkable  occidental  minds  such  as  Allan  Octavian  Hume  and 
William  Wedderburn  had  sought  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress  to  rectify  the  political  anomaly  of  India’s 
colonisation. Dr.  Annie  Besant,  with  her  versatile  background, 
traversed  the  whole  country  with  a  message  in  which  the  politics  of 
Home  Rule  reverberated  along  with  the  incantations  of  Vedic  dignity. 
I  was  among  the  countless  youth  who  were  entranced  by  her  magic 
presence.  I  recall  that  I  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  students  sixty 
years  ago  who  participated  in  the  World  Scout  jamboree,  a  mammoth 
gathering  of  scouts  organized  by  Dr.  Besant  in  Madras.  Her  campaign 
for  Home  Rule  electrified  India  and  membership  of  the  Home  Rule 
League  became  a  status  symbol  with  intellectuals.  There  were  other 
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orators  and  patriots  who  had  swayed  Indian  audiences,  but  there  was  a 
special  and  unique  difference  in  Dr.  Annie  Besant’s  appeal.  Like 
Lokmanya  Tilak,  she  reminded  India  not  merely  of  her  rights  in  the 
political  realm  but  of  her  spiritual  grandeur.  What  greater  tribute 
could  have  been  paid  to  India  than  contained  in  her  Presidential 
address  at  the  Calcutta  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in 
1917,  and  I  quote:  “The  Aryan  emigrants,  who  spread  over  the  lands 
of  Europe,  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  liberty  sown  in  their  blood  in 
their  Asian  cradleland.  Western  historians  trace  the  self-rule  of  the 
Saxon  villages  to  their  earlier  prototypes  in  the  East,  and  see  the 
growth  of  English  liberty  as  up-springing  from  the  Aryan  root  of  the 
free  and  self-contained  village  communities.  Its  growth  was  crippled 
by  Norman  feudalism  there,  as  its  millennia-nourished  security  here 
was  smothered  by  the  East  India  Company.  But  in  England  it  burst  its 
shackles  and  nurtured  a  liberty-loving  people  and  a  free  Commons’ 
House.  Here,  it  similarly  burgeoned  out  into  the  Congress  activities, 
and  more  recently  into  those  of  the  Muslim  League,  now  together 
blossoming  into  Home  Rule  for  India.”  Here  was  the  very  spirit  of  India 
speaking  through  one  who  was  not  Indian-born,  but  who  more  than 
many  of  her  contemporaries  in  India  or  outside  was  aware  of  what  she 
described  as  the  Mother  of  Nations. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Adyar  Library  we  must 
remind  ourselves  that  the  eclectic  vision  of  Dr.  Annie  Besant  had 
found  a  practical  application.  What  Col.  Olcott  did  on  the  founding  of 
the  Library  a  hundred  years  ago,  namely,  bringing  men  of  all  faiths 
together,  was  not  just  symbolic.  It  held  an  immeasurably  great 
message  for  the  India  of  the  future.  The  Adyar  Library  was  intended 
by  him  to  be  an  International  Centre  for  Eastern  and  Western  cultural 
studies.  But  at  the  same  time, Col.  Olcott  said:  “Our  last  thought  is  to 
make  it  a  literary  godown.  We  want,  not  so  much  numbers  of  books, 
as  books  of  a  useful  sort  for  our  purposes.  We  wish  to  make  it  a 
monument  of  ancestral  learning,  but  of  the  kind  that  is  of  the  most 
practical  use  to  the  world.”  The  Library  has  more  than  justified  Col. 
Olcott’s  trust.  The  nucleus  of  the  Library  has  grown  into  a  giant  tree 
with  several  branches  on  which  blossoms  of  many  hues  are  to  be  seen. 
This  development,  impressive  as  it  is,  has  not  been  achieved 
overnight.  Many  years  of  painstaking  work  by  Col.  Olcott  have  gone 
into  its  making.  Col.  Olcott  went  to  the  remote  corners  of  the  country 
to  collect  precious  palm-leaf  manuscripts  and  rare  books.  Many  of 
them  were  brittle  and  needed  both  a  historian’s  interest  and  a 
surgeon’s  skill  of  hand,  to  retrieve.  What  we  have  today  is  the  result  of 
painstaking  devotion  to  history  and  to  culture.  Oriental  libraries  and 
collections  of  manuscripts  are  generally  associated  with  a  mustiness  of 
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the  air  and  of  the  mind.  But  not  so  this  Library.  The  Library,  over 
time,  has  encouraged  research  into  ancient  Sanskrit  and  other  texts  in 
a  process  which  will  never  end,  because  the  wealth  of  this  Library  is 
virtually  unfathomable  and  new  additions  help  dig  deeper  and  deeper 
into  knowledge. The  chief  merit  of  the  Library  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
seeks  quality  and  not  volume,  intrinsic  worth  and  not  indiscriminate 
acquisition.  This  is  one  Library  the  value  of  which  will  be  judged  not 
by  the  digits  of  its  latest  accession  number  but  by  the  quality  of  its 
catalogue.  A  succession  of  publications  carefully  edited  and  beautiful¬ 
ly  printed  emerge  from  the  Library.  Simultaneously,  the  latest 
techniques  of  preservation  and  retrieval  employed  in  the  Library  will 
benefit  posterity  in  research. 

The  Adyar  Library  has  continued  its  distinguished  series  of 
publications  over  the  years.  Among  these,  must  be  mentioned  the  four 
volumes  of  Sangeeta  Ratnakara  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  Smt.  Radha  Burnier  and  Dr.  Kunjunni  Raja.  The  Library 
has  also  published  the  philosophy  of  Visistadvaita  by  P.N.  Sriniva- 
sachariyar  and  a  classical  work  on  Mimamsa  epistemology.  Dr. 
Kunjunni  Raja’s  popular  work  Indian  Theories  of  Meaning  deserves 
special  mention.  All  these  publications  are  worthy  successors  of  the 
original  publications  commissioned  by  Col.  Olcott.  Such  a  Library, 
combining  the  best  of  our  past  with  the  most  modern  outlook  to  the 
future  could  not  have  been  possible  elsewhere  than  in  the  Theosophic- 
al  Society.  The  Society  has  provided  the  Library  with  the  soil  and 
nutrients  for  growth  and  the  Library,  in  turn,  has  yielded  to  the 
Society  branches  laden  with  flowers  and  fruits  of  research  and 
scholarship.  Eminent  Sanskritists  like  Dr.  K.  Kunjunni  Raja,  Prof. 
E.R.  Sreekrishna  Sarma  and  Dr.  K.V.  Sarma  could  not  have  done  the 
work  that  they  have  in  another  setting.  Their  contributions  to  Sanskrit 
learning  give  strength  to  the  best  in  Indian  Culture. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  must  culture  be  strengthened  and  what  do  we 
really  mean  by  culture?  I  am  reminded  of  what  Swami  Vivekananda 
said  once:  “It  is  culture  that  withstands  shocks,  not  a  simple  mass  of 
knowledge.  You  can  put  a  mass  of  knowledge  into  the  world,  but  that 
will  not  do  it  much  good.  There  must  come  culture  into  the  blood.  We 
all  know  in  modern  times,  of  nations  which  have  masses  of  knowledge 
but  what  of  them?  Knowledge  is  only  skin-deep  as  civilization  is,  and  a 
little  scratch  brings  out  the  old  savage;  such  things  happen;  this  is  the 
danger.”  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  once  said,  centuries  of  education  brings 
about  culture.  Libraries  like  the  Adyar  Library  help  preserve  culture 
which  may  otherwise  fade  with  dust  or  disuse.  The  savage  in 
society — ours  and  others  needs  to  be  exorcised. Dr.  Besant  had  spoken 
of  the  storms  of  materialism.  To  these  are  being  added  tempests  of 
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hate  and  fires  of  violence.  These  must  be  quelled.  This  can  be  done 
effectively  only  by  the  conjoint  learning  of  the  best  in  all  the  sacred 
philosophies  of  the  world,  as  the  Theosophical  Society  has  taught  us  to 
do. 

With  these  words,  may  I  join  everybody  gathered  here  to  express 
the  prayerful  hope  that  the  Library  will  continue  to  keep  the  lamp  of 
learning  bright  for  ever.  May  the  benediction  of  all  the  great  Teachers 
who  have  been  associated  with  this  hallowed  ground,  give  it  every 
strength  to  march  from  the  Centenary  to  Perpetuity. 


Moral  Objectives  of  Education 


JL  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to  deliver  the  Convocation 
Address  of  the  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad.  This  is  one  of  the 
larger  universities  not  just  within  the  country  but  in  the  entire  world.  It 
has  an  impressive  array  of  faculties  and  about  150  colleges  reflecting 
the  steady  growth  that  has  taken  place  over  seven  eventful  decades. 
Besides,  the  study  of  Humanities  and  the  Sciences  most  advanced 
researches  are  conducted  in  a  congenial  atmosphere.  But  of  all  these 
achievements,  the  one  I  would  set  great  store  by,  is  not  Osmania 
University’s  distinguished  origin;  it  is  not  its  antiquity;  it  is  not  its  size 
or  stature.  The  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  university  is  the  unity 
of  its  student  population,  the  cosmopolitanism  and  eclectic  nature  of 
its  environment.  As  the  graduating  students  of  the  day  collect  their 
parchments  of  success  and  leave  the  portals  of  the  varsity  to  enter  the 
greater  portal  of  life,  may  I  offer  them  congratulations.  And  along  with 
that  may  I  remind  them  that  wherever  they  go,  whatever  they  do,  they 
should  remember  that  here  in  Hyderabad  where  two  great  traditions 
of  Hindustan  have  lived  together  for  centuries,  they  have  imbibed  a 
lesson  very  difficult  to  find  elsewhere,  the  lesson  of  human  brother¬ 
hood  that  transcends  divisions  of  creed,  language  and  region. 

It  is  the  greatness  of  our  culture,  I  can  find  no  other  world  for  it,  that 
there  have  at  all  times  been  men  and  women,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who 
have  given  India  its  Indianness.  Those  who  speak  narrowly  in  terms  of 
community  and  sect,  are  scarce  remembered  even  by  their  community 
and  sect.  Their  small  gains  achieved,  they  pass  into  oblivion.  But  those 
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who  speak  of  unity  and  brotherhood,  aims  that  are  truly  big,  in  sweep 
and  effect,  remain  permanently  in  the  pages  of  History.  It  is  only  in 
India  that  a  poet  born  to  Islam  could  have  written  a  song  that  goes 
straight  to  the  soul  of  Hindu  consciousness,  as  Iqbal’s  great  poem 
‘Naya  Shivalaya’  does.  One  unforgettable  stanza  in  it  goes  like  this: 

Aa  ek  naya  Shivalaya  is  desh  mein  hana  den; 

Duniya  ke  teerthon  se  ooncha  ho  apana  theerath, 
Damane-Asman  se  isaka  kalash  mila  den. 

(Come  let  us  build  a  new  Temple  in  our  land,  Let  us  raise  its  pinnacle 
higher  than  that  of  any  other,  Let  the  Kalash  at  its  crest  touch  the 
bosom  of  the  sky.) 

Last  week  I  happened  to  be  in  the  historic  temple  town  of  Srirangam. 
When  I  saw  there  the  gigantic  Gopuram  that  is  rising  majestic  towards 
the  sky,  I  could  not  but  think  of  these  lines  of  Iqbal.  The  kalasam  of 
that  tower  indeed  fulfils  Iqbal’s  dream. 

But  while  the  objective  correlative  of  that  dream  is  important,  it  is 
the  philosophical  significance  of  his  dream  that  is  more  crucial.  We 
need  monuments  in  our  hearts  and  minds,  monuments  of  unity  and 
synthesis.  It  is  in  our  genius  to  make  this  possible.  If  Mohammad  Iqbal 
wrote  so  powerfully  more  than  even  the  Hindu  could,  a  Hindu  has 
achieved  equal  greatness  in  the  reverse.  It  was  the  privilege  of  this  city 
of  Hyderabad  to  be  the  home  of  the  Bulbul-i-Hind ,  the  Nightingale  of 
India,  Smt.  Sarojini  Naidu.  Sarojini  Devi  in  one  of  her  imperishable 
compositions  commemorates  a  sacred  moment  of  Islamic  history: 

Hark ,  from  the  brooding  silence 
Breaks  the  wild  cry  of  pain 
Wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  ages 
Ali!  Hassan!  Hussain! 

Love!  let  the  living  sunlight 
Kindle  your  splendid  eyes 
Ablaze  with  the  steadfast  triumph 
of  the  spirit  that  never  dies. 

So  may  the  hope  of  new  ages 
Comfort  the  mystic  pain 
That  cries  from  the  ancient  silence 
Ali!  Hassan!  Hussain. 

Such,  then,  is  our  heritage  of  respect  for  all  faiths,  such  is  our  common 
destiny.  My  mind  goes  today  to  another  distinguished  son  of 
Hyderabad,  one  of  Sarojini  Devi’s  oldest  friends  in  this  city,  Sir 
Nizamat  Jung.  Sir  Nizamat  once  wrote  to  the  Poetess  about  the 
political  values  in  the  old  Hyderabad  which  “aimed  at  drawing  people 
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closer  together  by  bonds  of  human  sympathy  instead  of  merely 
counting  their  heads  as  majorities  and  minorities.” 

Here  I  would  like  to  urge  the  point  that  synthesis  between  the 
communities  of  India  is  not  just  the  pious  wish  of  a  section  of  the  elite 
but  represents  the  considered  desire  of  the  generality  of  our  people,  as 
determined  by  History.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  Islam’s  arrival  on 
Indian  shores  was  earlier  to  the  invasions  from  the  west  just  as 
Christianity’s  arrival  in  India  was  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the 
colonizers.  India,  philosophical  that  it  was,  received  the  new 
philosophy  from  Arabia  with  interest  and  respect.  Islam,  likewise 
responded  with  courtesy.  In  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  centuries  Arab  and 
Persian  Muslims  settled  in  different  parts  of  our  country  where  they 
enjoyed  complete  freedom  of  religion.  Mosques  were  built  and  studies 
undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  local  rulers.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  overlook  the  clash  of  swords  that  took  place  during  the  Ghazanavid 
and  Ghori  invasions.  But  historians  tend  to  stress  only  the  pillage  and 
plunder  that  always  accompanied  any  invasion  and  forget  to  record  the 
first  encounters  which  built  and  did  not  destroy,  respected  and  did  not 
ridicule,  accommodated  and  did  not  resist.  Unfortunately,  history  is 
only  a  record  of  wars  and  not  of  social  change  or  human  development. 
One  person  who  has  recorded  the  events  as  they  took  place  is 
Atindranath  Bose  in  his  contribution  to  The  Central  Heritage  of  India. 
Bose  writes:  “Then  Islam  knocked  on  the  western  gates  of  India  and 
the  Sufis,  inspired  by  the  Islamic  idea  of  equality,  came  as  the 
torch-bearers  of  a  liberal  folk  philosophy....  It  trusted  in  the  latent 
divinity  of  the  human  soul,  in  the  universality  of  love  and  in  the 

dynamic  power  of  emotion . In  Sind,  the  gateway  which  introduced 

Islam  and  Sufism  into  India,  a  Hindu  murshid  or  a  Muslim  guru  was 
not  at  all  extraordinary.  Till  lately,  before  religious  fanaticism  worked 
its  havoc  in  India,  Hindus  and  Muslims  used  to  congregate  at  the 
tombs  of  popular  saints  and  sing  in  chorus,  keeping  all  night  vigils.” 

Here  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  must  also  be  aware  of  another 
historical  detail.  Even  in  the  groups  that  forced  their  entry  into  India 
on  the  strength  of  swords,  there  were  some  who  regarded  ‘Ind’  not  as  a 
spoil  of  war  but  as  a  world  of  jnana  into  which  they  had  entered.  One 
such  was  the  unique  scientist-philosopher  Alberuni  who  came  with 
none  other  than  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  his  aim  being  to  study  the  various 
sciences  of  India.  An  observer  of  physical  phenomena,  Alberuni  could 
not  but  study  the  people  of  India,  their  faiths,  customs  and  thought. 
Alberuni  was  not  a  sufi  by  any  definition  but  he  nonetheless  believed 
that  the  divine  truth  may  be  revealed  in  all  places  and  to  all 
communities,  and  not  in  a  particular  place  or  to  a  selected  group  of 
people.  Alberuni’s  account  of  Kashmir  in  his  Kitab-ul-Hind  throws 
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flood  of  light  on  the  fusion  of  the  socio-cultural  tradition  of  India. 
Thus  he  wrote:  “The  Hindus  believe  with  regard  to  God  that  He  is  one, 
eternal,  without  beginning  and  end,  acting  by  free-will,  Almighty, 
All-wise,  living,  giving  life,  ruling,  preserving,  one  who  in  His 
sovereignty  is  unique,  beyond  all  likeness  and  unlikeness,  and  that  He 
does  not  resemble  anything  nor  does  anything  resemble  Him.”  What  is 
more,  Alberuni  went  on  to  support  his  statement  with  quotations  from 
the  Books  of  Patanjali  and  from  the  Bhagavad-Gita. 

Alberuni  was,  as  you  know,  essentially  a  man  of  science.  He  came 
on  a  scientific  quest  which  took  metaphysical  dimensions.  And  yet,  at 
its  centre,  it  remained  essentially  scientific,  empirical  and  objective. 
He  believed  that  all  societies  had  something  to  contribute  to  scientific 
knowledge  and  was  able  to  find  vital  linkages  in  systems  of  scientific 
thought.  I  would  like  to  cite  just  one  example.  Writing  about  theories 
of  Creation,  Alberuni  said:  “The  theories  of  the  Hindus,  that  water 
existed  before  all  creation,  rests  on  this,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  of  everything,  the  cause  of  the  growing  of 
everything,  and  of  the  duration  of  life  in  every  animated  being.” 

A  similar  idea  is  propounded  by  the  Koran:  “And  his  (God’s) 
throne  was  on  the  water.  Whether  you  explain  it  in  an  external  way  as 
an  individual  body  called  by  this  name,  and  which  God  orders  us  to 
venerate,  or  whether  you  give  it  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  realm.” 

I  have  cited  this  example  of  Alberuni’s  vision  to  stress  two  points: 
(i)  India’s  culture,  India’s  thought  are  a  syncretic  system,  containing 
the  best  of  many  streams  of  knowledge  of  which  the  Hindu  and  the 
Islamic  are  particularly  invaluable;  and  (ii)  in  order  to  appreciate  this 
great  synthesis  we  should  draw  upon  history  at  its  most  objective,  and 
do  so  in  the  unbiased  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry  even  as  Alberuni  did. 
To  people  in  Hyderabad,  this  combination  of  history,  culture  and 
science  is  nothing  new.  It  is  in  this  city  that  one  of  the  greatest  single 
collection  of  art  and  scientific  objects  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
world-renowned  Salar  Jung  Museum. 

Nawab  Mir  Yusuf  Ali  Khan,  Salar  Jung  as  he  is  popularly  known, 
had  a  broad  vision  of  India’s  artistic  and  cultural  tradition.  Not  for  him 
did  culture  mean  something  narrow  or  periodized.  The  eclectic 
temperament  of  Salar  Jung  reveals  a  fundamental  truth  about  our 
cultural  perspective,  we  wish  to  imbibe  and  share.  This  brings  to  mind 
the  name  of  another  person  of  monumental  stature,  Maulana  Azad. 
As  you  are  all  aware,  the  mantle  of  Congress  Presidentship  fell  on 
Maulana  Saheb’s  young  shoulders  when  he  was  only  35.  This  was  a 
recognition  of  the  trust  that  he  enjoyed  from  all  sections  of  Indian 
society.  His  words  as  Congress  President,  on  the  subject  of  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity  are  unforgettable:  “If  an  angel  descends  from  the 
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heavens  today  and  proclaims  from  the  Qutb  Minar  that  India  can 
attain  Swaraj  within  24  hours  provided  I  relinquish  my  demand  for 
Hindu-Muslim  unity,  I  shall  retort  to  it:  ‘No  my  friend,  I  shall  give  up 
Swaraj ,  but  not  Hindu-Muslim  Unity,  for  if  Swaraj  is  delayed,  it  will 
be  a  loss  for  India,  but  if  Hindu-Muslim  unity  is  lost,  it  will  be  a  loss  for 
the  whole  of  mankind.’  ” 

The  foremost  goal  of  any  education  is  the  inculcation  of  noble 
qualities  like  patriotism,  devotion  to  duty,  national  integration, 
communal  harmony  and  virtues  like  honesty,  punctuality,  discipline 
and  so  on.  No  nation  however  advanced  in  military  power  or  in 
sophisticated  science  and  technology  will  survive  as  a  nation  if  it  has  no 
basic  qualities  and  virtues  detailed  earlier.  The  best  time  to  educate 
one  on  these  qualities  is  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  stages. 
Children  should  be  taught  the  glory  of  India,  its  heritage  and  its 
ancient  culture.  When  some  of  the  most  advanced  countries  in  the 
world  were  either  not  discovered  or  living  in  comparative  barbarity, 
Indian  civilization  had  spread  throughout  Asia  and  other  regions  of  the 
world.  Every  Indian  child  should  know  this  even  before  he  learns  the 
alphabets  and  arithmetic.  Virtues  like  discipline  and  punctuality 
inculcated  in  the  early  childhood  will  remain  ever  as  part  of  the  human 
system.  The  Central  Government  should  draw  up  a  syllabus  for  human 
development  and  insist  that  at  least  one  period  each  day  in  the  primary 
school  curriculum  should  be  devoted  to  moral  development.  In  my 
view,  no  educational  reform  that  neglects  character  building  at  the 
impressionable  age  will  bring  any  results. 

Secondly,  the  concept  that  higher  education  is  a  passport  to 
employment  should  be  demolished.  When  in  the  middle  ages  scholars 
went  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  to  the  great  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe,  they  did  so  to  seek  knowledge  and  not  employment.  Since  the 
British  wanted  scribes  to  fill  their  administration,  they  used  the 
universities  as  recruiting  agencies  for  their  subordinate  services.  If  we 
make  recruitment  to  each  service  on  the  basis  of  a  test  of  the  qualities 
required  for  that  class  of  service  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  academic 
qualifications,  the  rush  for  university  education  of  students  totally 
unsuited  to  pursue  higher  studies  will  abate.  Thus,  job  selection  should 
be  based  on  the  job  needs  and  not  on  academic  qualifications.  We 
have  today  recruiting  agencies  for  each  and  every  kind  of  service  and  if 
those  agencies  hold  tests  without  insisting  on  a  pre-requisite  academic 
degree,  the  indiscriminate  rush  for  university  education  may  be 
contained. 

In  all  this,  the  diversity  of  our  nation  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
asset  and,  in  no  case,  should  it  be  regimented  into  set  patterns  of 
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thinking.  You  must  not  impose  any  pre-conceived,  pre-determined 
models  on  her.  In  arts,  humanities  and  sciences,  there  is  an  infinite 
avenue  for  new  experiments,  but  these  experiments  must  be  founded 
on  ethical  and  moral  principles  and  accepted  as  universally  recognised 
truths  of  life.  Cultural  regeneration  does  not  imply  cultural  isolation. 
It  implies  that  while  each  group  will  foster  its  own  cultural  forms  and 
arts,  it  will  try  to  learn  from  other  cultures  about  the  basic  foundations 
of  our  national  heritage  and  thereby  inculcate  values  such  as  national 
unity  and  integration,  tolerance,  harmony  and  a  sense  of  togetherness 
in  moulding  a  common  destiny.  Languages  can  play  a  great  role  in  this 
process  of  synthesis.  A  remarkable  product  of  synthesis  is  the 
language,  Urdu.  I  remember  what  a  great  Indian,  Dr.  Zakir  Husain 
once  said  about  this  language,  “Urdu  is  the  language  which  I  first 
learnt  from  my  mother,  the  language  in  which  I  still  think,  and  from 
the  literary  and  intellectual  treasures  of  which  I  still  derive  benefit.  It  is 
not  the  language  of  a  community  or  a  religion;  it  was  not  imposed  by 
any  government.  It  is  the  language  of  the  common  people.”  Gandhiji 
and  Nehru  sought  a  fusion  of  languages  through  the  medium  of 
Hindustani.  It  is  this  fusion  not  only  of  languages  but  of  the  entire 
nation  that  is  the  crying  need  of  the  hour.  Graduates  of  the  year  may 
carry  this  message  throughout  their  lives  and  take  it  as  their  sacred 
duty  to  resist  the  divisive  forces  in  society  and  disharmony  among  the 
people. 

May  I  conclude  with  another  stanza  from  the  pen  of  that  precious 
possession  of  Hyderabad,  Sarojini  Naidu: 

God  give  you  joy ,  God  give  you  grace 
To  shield  the  truth  and  smite  the  wrong; 

To  honour  virtue ,  valour ,  worth, 

To  cherish  faith  and  foster  song , 

So  may  the  lustre  of  your  days 
Outshine  the  deeds  Firdausi  sung, 

Your  name  within  a  nation’s  prayer , 

Your  music  on  a  nation’s  tongue. 


Gandhian  Gurukula 


It  is  my  pleasant  privilege  to  once  again  be  with  the  Gandhigram 
fraternity  on  the  occasion  of  its  annual  Convocation. 

Whenever  I  visit  the  Institute,  my  mind  goes  back  over  the  decades 
when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  in  close  association  with  Dr. 
Soundram.  She  was  a  fascinating  person;  a  great  storehouse  of 
energy — physical,  mental  and  spiritual.  Her  dedication  was  unpara¬ 
lleled:  be  it  in  the  realm  of  village-level  work,  work  connected  with 
education,  medicine,  khadi,  women’s  uplift  or  prohibition.  Dr. 
Soundram’s  life  was  a  study  in  the  creative  power  of  inspiration.  She 
was  a  restless  spirit  in  quest  of  something  constructive,  something 
tangible  and  something  that  would  last.  To  know  her  was  not  merely  to 
know  a  person;  it  was  to  know  an  inspiration  and  to  be  introduced  to  a 
whole  scheme  of  values. 

One  of  the  most  dedicated  Gandhians  of  our  time,  Dr.  Soundram 
was  also  fully  in  tune  with  the  Nehruvian  emphasis  on  modernization 
through  science  and  technology.  Dr.  Soundram,  therefore,  used 
every  minute  of  her  time  to  so  consolidate  and  shape  the  present  as  to 
benefit  the  future  of  India.  Rural  India  was  her  immediate  concern. 

The  Gandhigram  Rural  Institute  was  designed  to  be  an  institution  of 
the  style  and  substance  that  Gandhiji  had  in  mind  for  rural  work. 
Gandhigram,  in  Dr.  Soundram’s  vision  was  to  be  no  island,  living  in 
isolation,  nor  a  peak  that  is  inaccessible.  It  was  a  plateau  wherein 
idealism  lived  in  harmony  with  realism. 

Village  self-sufficiency  was  the  foundation  of  Gandhiji’s  construc¬ 
tive  programme,  and  this  Institute  has  fully  justified  itself  as  an 
instrument  for  the  promotion  of  all  that  goes  to  make  for  village 
self-sufficiency.  The  motto  of  the  Institute  is,  appropriately,  Gramam 
Uyara  Nadu  Uyarum  which  means:  “If  villages  improve,  the  Nation 
prospers.” 

The  Gandhigram  Rural  Institute  has  sought  to  bring  about  this 
progress,  essentially,  through  the  medium  of  its  educational  program¬ 
mes.  These  constitute,  in  my  view,  something  of  a  unique  experiment. 
Integrating  academic  study  with  productive  work  and  community  life 
with  research  and  village  extension,  the  Rural  Institute  is  the 
forerunner  to  the  new  education  Policy  of  the  Government  of  India. 

The  natural  setting  of  this  campus  in  the  style  of  the  old  gurukulas 
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affords  an  opportunity  for  teacher  and  student  to  so  interact  as  to 
integrate  learning  and  living.  An  atmosphere  of  discovery  and 
involvement  marks  Gandhigram.  Every  student,  therefore,  feels  a 
need  for  change  within  himself  and  herself,  as  well  as  change  in 
society.  The  Gandhigram  Rural  Institute  functions  as  a  touchstone, 
transforming  the  priorities  of  its  students.  Gandhi ji  said:  “According 
to  me  the  economic  constitution  of  India,  and  for  that  matter  of  the 
world,  should  be  such  that  no  one  under  it  should  suffer  from  want  of 
food  and  clothing.  In  other  words,  everybody  should  be  able  to  get 

sufficient  work  to  enable  him  to  make  the  two  ends  meet.” 

Gandhian  economics  with  “man”  at  its  centre  essentially,  means 
diversified  farming  supported  by  co-operative  effort;  development  of 
cottage  crafts  as  ancillary  to  agriculture;  an  economy  with  strict 
enforcement  of  the  “law  of  return”,  viz.,  to  return  to  the  soil  in  organic 
form  what  is  taken  out  of  the  soil;  proper  balance  of  animal,  human 
and  plant  life,  their  relationship  being  symbiotic;  and  avoidance  of 
machinery  that  displaces  labour  and  accentuates  unemployment. 
Gandhian  economics  has  been  dubbed,  in  certain  circles,  as  “pre- 
scientific”  and  “ruritanian”.  That,  in  my  view,  is  pathetically  superfi¬ 
cial.  Gandhiji  was  not  against  steam  engines,  steel  plants  and  the  like. 
He  realized  that  in  India  the  fundamental  issue  was  the  poverty- 
unemployment  vicious  circle  and  strove  to  avoid  it.  It  is  worth  recalling 
that  as  far  back  as  1934  the  Indian  National  Congress  authorised  Shri 
J.C.  Kumarappa  to  form  an  All  India  Village  Industries  Association  as 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  Congress.  The  idea  was  that  a  revival  and 
encouragement  would  thus  be  given  to  village  industries  in  a  manner 
as  would  ensure  employment  by  giving  the  villager  something  he  will 
never  lose.  A  piece  of  land  or  a  cow  can  be  sold,  leaving  the  seller 
impoverished  very  soon.  But  skills  imparted  will  remain  forever. 
Gandhiji  wanted  to  develop  the  skill  of  the  artisans,  the  craftsmen  and 
all  rural  workers  so  that  the  rural  life  may  be  enriched.  This  Institute 
embodies  all  the  principles  that  Gandhiji  enunciated  for  the  country. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  for  us  that  the  renowned 
Gandhian  Prof.  K.  Swaminathan  is  being  conferred  a  Doctorate 
Honoris  Causa  by  this  University.  Medical  advice  has  prevented  Prof. 
Swaminathan  from  being  physically  present  here  to  receive  the 
Doctorate.  I  know  that  his  heart  is  with  us,  this  morning  as  it,  indeed, 
has  always  been  with  this  Institute  and  all  Gandhian  institutions.  Prof. 
Swaminathan  is  a  rare  person.  Combining  in  himself  the  Western 
education  in  Oxford  with  the  Eastern  devotion  of  a  madhbhakta,  Prof. 
Swaminathan  symbolises  the  best  of  India’s  culture. 

Knowledge  and  devotion,  learning  and  faith  have  rarely  combined 
so  elegantly  as  in  Prof.  Swaminathan’s  case.  Prof.  Swaminathan  has 
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known  three  outstanding  influences  in  his  life  and  he  has  served  each 
of  them.  The  first  of  these  is  Bhagwan  Ramana  Maharshi.  Prof. 
Swaminathan  has  written  what  is  perhaps  the  most  authentic  biog¬ 
raphical  study  of  the  Sage  of  Arunachala.  The  second  is  Gandhiji. 
Prof.  Swaminathan’s  monumental  work  on  the  Collected  Works  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  is,  of  course,  a  service,  of  which  there  are  few 
parallels.  The  meticulousness  with  which  the  writings  of  Gandhiji  have 
been  collected,  translated  and  published  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  Prof.  Swaminathan’s  labours.  Not  many  know  that  in  the 
interests  of  editorial  fidelity,  Prof.  Swaminathan  learnt  Gujarati  so  as 
to  be  able  to  edit  and  translate  the  vast  body  of  Gujarati  writing  which 
forms  part  of  the  Collected  Works.  Prof.  Swaminathan’s  third 
inspiration  has  been  Subramania  Bharati.  The  translation  into  English 
of  Bharati’s  Tamil  verse  by  Prof.  Swaminathan,  his  notations  and  his 
introduction  in  the  edition  of  Bharati’s  Works  which  he  has  brought 
out,  can  only  be  described  as  masterly.  Prof.  Swaminathan  has  thereby 
rendered  a  yeoman’s  service  to  the  cause  of  national  integration.  May  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep  satisfaction  that  Prof. 
Swaminathan  has  agreed  to  accept  this  Doctorate. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  once  again  extend  my  felicitations 
to  all  those  who  have  completed  their  courses  of  learning.  May  they  be 
worthy  ambassadors  of  Gandhigram  wherever  they  serve  and  whatev¬ 
er  be  their  future. 


Learning  Sanskrit 


T'hese  Sammelans  represent  the  continuity  of  the  ancient 
tradition  of  Sanskrit  scholarship  which  has  given  this  holy  land  of  ours 
a  unique  identity  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  happy  spectacle 
of  hundreds  of  Sanskrit  scholars  steeped  in  this  ancient  tradition,  their 
Vedadhwani  and  their  Shastra  charcha  remind  one  of  the  ancient 
tapovans  where  the  great  rishis  used  to  gather  to  invoke  the  blessings 
of  the  Gods.  This  gathering  at  Jaipur  today  is  one  of  such 
precious  gatherings.  This  city  has  deservedly  earned  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Sanskrit  Vidya  in  North  India.  In 
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this  respect  its  place  is  said  to  be  next  only  to  Varanasi.  For  higher 
studies  in  Sanskrit,  students  used  to  go  either  to  Varanasi  or 
Jaipur.  True  to  this  tradition,  the  city  continues  to  draw 
Sanskrit  scholars  from  all  over  the  country  on  every  important 
occasion.  When  in  Rajasthan,  one  remembers  the  great  Mahakavi 
Magha.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that  Rajasthan  has  kept  alive  the 
tradition  of  Sanskrit  poetry  and  prose  over  the  ages.  Just  as  you  have 
had  great  poets  in  the  recent  past — like  Krishnaram  and  Mathuranath 
Bhatt,  you  have  also  produced  great  prose  writers  like  Ambika  Datt 
Vyas.  The  tradition  of  Shastras  has  also  flourished  very  well  in 
Rajasthan.  Great  astronomers  like  Jagannath  Samrat  and  Kewal  Ram 
have  enriched  Jyotish  Shastra  with  their  original  works  and  transla¬ 
tions  form  Arabic  and  other  languages.  In  Ayurveda  you  have  a  chain 
of  illustrious  scholars  like  Laxmi  Rama  Swamy.  The  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  of  Vidya  Vachaspati  Madhusudan  Ojha  to  the  Vedic  exegesis  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  Vedic  interpretation  which  had  astounded 
the  foreign  Indologists  with  its  remarkable  originality.  Madhusudan 
Ojha  established  with  cogent  reasons  how  the  scientific  truths  of 
cosmology,  astronomy,  genetics  etc.  had  been  revealed  by  Vedic 
Rishis.  Giridhar  Sharma  Chaturvedi,  Moti  Lai  Shastri  and  many  other 
scholars  of  Rajasthan  have  worked  on  the  Vedic  vijnana  and  opened 
up  new  vistas  for  our  scholars  to  go  along.  Even  in  the  present, 
Acharya  Shri  Pattabhiram  Shastri  as  Principal  of  the  Jaipur  Sanskrit 
College  gave  a  new  life  to  the  Sanskrit  learning  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Madan  Mishra,  who  is  one  of  the  Founders  and  General 
Secretary  of  this  Sammelan  and  who  is  doing  yeoman’s  service  for  the 
cause  of  Sanskrit  in  the  whole  country,  also  hails  from  Rajasthan. 

Sanskrit  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  our  culture,  our 
Sanskriti.  This  is  so  because  Sanskrit  is  perhaps  the  oldest  language 
of  the  world  and  yet  continues  to  be  ever  young  and  fresh  in  spirit, 
throbbing  with  a  self-renewing  vitality.  Creative  literary  activity  still 
goes  on  through  the  medium  of  Sanskrit.  Poems,  Stories  and  Essays 
are  being  written  in  Sanskrit  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  Our  ancient  sages  had  realised  the  vital  role  played  by  the 
natural  forces  in  shaping  human  existence.  Today  we  are  concerned 
over  the  environmental  pollution  caused  by  various  human  and 
extra-human  agencies.  Vedic  man  was  fully  conscious  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  ecology.  For  him  the  canopy  of  the  sky  and  the  earth  under  his 
feet  were  vital  to  existence.  The  twin-Gods  Dyava  Prithivi  (the  sky  and 
the  earth)  are  symbolic  of  the  environment.  The  study  of  Sanskrit  and 
the  windows  it  opens  will  be  of  immense  value  to  an  understanding  of 
the  ecological  issues  of  our  time.  It  will  also  serve  to  remind  us  in  India 
of  the  essential  oneness  of  our  national  heritage.  The  rishis  were  full 
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of  reverence  for  the  mountains  and  oceans  as  also  to  the  life-giving 
rivers.  The  ancient  tradition  pays  equal  respect  to  Ganga,  Yamuna, 
Godavari,  etc., 

Gange  cha  Yamune  chaiva 
Godavari,  Saraswati, 

Narmade,  Sindhu,  Kaveri 
Jalesmin  Sannidhim  Kuru 

In  all  sacred  ceremonies  the  purificatory  rites  are  not  complete 
without  invoking  these  rivers  flowing  in  different  parts  of  this  holy 
land.  The  Sanskrit  Stotras  also  remember  in  the  same  breath  the 
ancient  cities  of  different  parts  of  the  country — Ayodhya,  Mathura, 
Maya,  Kashi,  Kanchi,  Avantika,  Puri,  Dwaravati  Chaiva,  Saptaitha 
Moksha  Dayika , 

The  coronation  of  a  king  was  not  complete  without  consecrating  the 
crown  with  the  holy  waters  of  all  the  principal  rivers  of  the  country  and 
all  important  tirthas  situated  in  the  North,  South,  East  and  West.  Adi 
Sankara  started  his  pilgrimage  of  cultural  renaissance  from  Kerala, 
attained  fulfilment  at  Kashi  and  consecrated  all  the  corners  of  the 
country  by  founding  mutts  in  the  farthest  places  of  this  land.  It  is  the 
bond  of  cultural  unity  which  has  been  holding  together  this  ancient 
land  of  ours  for  numberless  centuries.  Sanskrit  has  been  the  perennial 
and  powerful  medium  which  has  given  voice  to  this  integrating 
inspiration.  It  was  indeed  the  link  language  that  bound  together 
peoples  talking  different  languages  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

Our  ancients  were  not  only  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our 
countrymen,  they  were  committed  to  welfare  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Ours  has  been  the  eternal  prayer:  Sarve  Bhavantu  Sukhinah. 
We  seek  welfare,  prosperity  and  salvation  for  all  mankind  irrespective 
of  the  geographical  divisions  of  land.  Ours  has  been  an  integrated 
approach  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  It  is  necessary  that  this  theme  of  unity 
and  this  catholicity  of  outlook  be  given  proper  emphasis  in  educational 
curricula.  My  thoughts  also  turn  today,  to  the  many-splendoured 
wealth  of  Sanskrit  literature.  As  invaluable  manifestations  of  this 
wealth  are  the  two  great  epics  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  which  have 
given  life  and  sustenance  to  Indian  culture  for  many  centuries. 
Immortal  poets  like  Kalidasa  have  won  a  unique  place  for  India  in  the 
world  literature.  Who  can  surpass  our  Bana  Bhatta  in  prose-writing 
whose  novel  Kadambari  has  no  parallel  even  today? 

It  is  our  great  good  fortune  that  after  Independence,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  Government  of  India  has  taken 
the  responsibility  of  sustaining,  promoting  and  propagating  its  study. 
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The  Rashtriya  Sanskrit  Sansthan  runs  eight  Kendriya  Sanskrit 
Vidyapeethas  including  the  one  at  Jaipur.  The  Government  of  India 
has  now  decided  to  give  the  deemed  University  status  to  two  of  these 
Vidyapeethas,  at  Tirupati  and  Delhi.  Recently  the  Government  has 
also  established  the  Rashtriya  Ved  Vidya  Pratishthan  to  preserve  and 
develop  the  oral  tradition  of  Vedapathas.  The  Hon’ble  Minister  for 
Human  Resource  Development  deserves  appreciation  for  these 
efforts.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  State  Government  has 
been  alive  to  the  need  for  preserving  and  fostering  Sanskrit  education 
from  the  very  beginning.  Besides  full-fledged  Sanskrit  Teaching  and 
Research  Departments  in  the  Universities  of  the  State,  there  is  a 
separate  Directorate  of  Sanskrit  Education  here.  The  Rajasthan 
Sanskrit  Akademi  has  successfully  promoted  literary  activity  in 
Sanskrit.  The  Rajasthan  Oriental  Research  Institute  is  doing  good 
work  in  manuscripts,  and  research  and  publication  of  rare  works  in 
Sanskrit,  Prakrit  and  Rajasthani  etc.  The  Rajasthan  Sanskrit  Sansad, 
through  its  different  colleges  is  serving  the  cause  of  promoting  Sanskrit 
teaching,  teachers’  training  and  Veda  Samrakshan  project  for  the  last 
25  years. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  during  these  two  days,  the  Sammelan  will 
discuss  momentous  issues  like:  Teaching  of  Sanskrit  in  Secondary  and 
Higher  Secondary  Schools,  the  place  of  Sanskrit  in  the  new  education 
policy,  the  Vedic  science  as  propounded  by  Shri  Madhusudan  Ojha, 
ways  and  means  for  propagating  Sanskrit  among  the  masses,  develop¬ 
ment  of  Sanskrit  learning  and  research  in  Rajasthan,  and  a  common 
syllabus  for  Sanskrit  learning  for  the  whole  country.  I  believe  that 
every  child  of  this  country  should  get  an  opportunity  to  learn  Sanskrit 
because  the  learning  of  this  language  will  on  the  one  hand  strengthen 
the  cultural  unity  of  this  country  and  on  the  other,  will  also  embellish 
the  regional  languages.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  Akhil 
Bharatiya  Sanskrit  Shiksha  Sammelan  has  been  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  people  towards  this  for  the  last  decade  and  more.  During  the 
last  two  to  three  years  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Balram  Jakhar,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha  and  Chairman  of  the  Sammelan,  notable 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  these  efforts. 

In  this  context,  I  should  like  to  repeat  a  suggestion  I  have  been 
making  from  time  to  time.  What  makes  the  study  of  Sanskrit  difficult  is 
the  sandhis  and  the  combination  of  several  words  together.  In  all 
modern  languages  each  word  is  written  separately  thus  making  the 
study  easier.  In  early  Tamil  language  several  words  were  linked 
together  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sanskrit.  Modern  Tamil 
prose  has  adopted  the  system  of  writing  each  word  separately  as  in 
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every  modern  language  and,  thus  learning  the  language  has  been 
rendered  easier.  If  all  our  ancient  lore  is  re-written  in  this  manner, 
studying  Sanskrit  literature  will  become  very  much  easier.  It  is  for  experts 
in  the  Sanskrit  language  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  suggestion.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  inaugurating  the  third  session  of  Akhil  Bharatiya  Sans¬ 
krit  Shiksha  Sammelan  with  the  words  :- 

Sarve  Bhadrani  Pasyantu 


University  for  Moulding  Citizens 

It  is  with  great  happiness  that  I  have  accepted  the  Gauhati  University 
invitation  to  be  the  Chief  Guest  at  this  17th  Convocation  and  deliver 
this  year’s  Convocation  Address. 

As  one  who  has  visited  Assam  frequently  and  each  time  with 
increasing  admiration  for  the  State  and  its  people,  I  am  of  course 
delighted  to  be  in  Gauhati  once  again.  But  my  satisfaction  on  this 
occasion  is  particularly  great  because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  participating 
in  a  long-awaited  Convocation.  As  you  are  all  aware,  this  Convocation 
is  taking  place  after  an  unavoidable  lapse  of  almost  one  entire  decade. 
This  long  wait  has  invested  this  Convocation  with  a  ten-fold 
significance.  I  must,  therefore,  extend  ten-fold  felicitations  to  the 
graduates  who  are  receiving  their  parchments  today. 

This  Convocation  selves  to  acknowledge  not  only  the  graduating 
students’  academic  proficiency  but  also  their  forbearance:  in  both  of 
which  they  have  performed  most  creditably.  I  must  also  felicitate  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  other  authorities  of  this  University  on  the 
achievement  that  this  Convocation  represents,  both  in  academic  and 
administrative  terms.  They  have  laboured  against  many  odds.  But 
their  persistence  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  education  has 
prevailed  over  the  ebb  and  flow  of  events. 

Assam  has  recently  been  through  what  can  accurately  be  described 
as  a  severe  trial.  The  Partition  of  India  and  the  creation  of  East 
Pakistan  brought  in  their  wake  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic 
problems  of  great  criticality  to  Assam  and  as  a  fall  out  thereof,  there 
was  massive  movement  of  refugees  into  Assam.  Then  came  the 
infiltrators,  throwing  normal  routines  out  of  gear,  disrupting  the  even 
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flow  of  life.  This  Convocation  Address  is  not  the  occasion  for  an 
analysis  of  the  origin,  the  nature  or  the  implications  of  the  upheaval 
which  convulsed  the  State.  Nor  is  it  my  purpose  or  intention  to  go  into 
those  matters.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  after  all  the  upheaval  that 
rocked  the  State  it  has  arrived  at  the  safe  haven  of  a  democratic 
administration  run  with  a  peoples’  mandate.  Assam  is  on  the  move 
again. 

History  gives  to  a  people,  alternating  periods  of  revolution  and 
consolidation.  Traditionally,  it  is  with  phases  of  revolutionary  activity 
that  youth  are  associated.  But  the  dynamism  of  youth  is  no  less 
necessary  for  consolidation  and  progress  than  for  revolutionary 
activity.  The  youthful  Government  of  Assam  has  the  chance  to  prove 
that  they  are  as  good  at  administration  as  in  agitation  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  they  will  fulfil  the  aspirations  of  its  people  and  the 
requirements  of  the  times. 

If  one  were  to  study  the  themes  that  occupied  early  Assamese 
literature,  one  would  find  that  Sankara  Deva,  for  instance,  served  a 
purpose  of  great  contemporary  relevance  in  his  time.  Sankara  Deva  in 
many  ways  paralleled  his  illustrious  contemporary,  the  legendery 
Chaitanya.  Like  Chaitanya,  Sankara  Deva  traversed  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India,  visiting  during  his  peregrinations,  Gaya,  Kasi,  Puri, 
Mathura,  Kurukshetra,  Pushkara,  Dwaraka  and  Rameswaram.  He 
disseminated  the  Vaishnava  faith  of  his  time  in  a  manner  that  was 
altogether  remarkable  for  its  mass  appeal. 

The  nineteenth  century  also  saw  in  Assam  a  coming  together  of 
‘man’  and  ‘moment’.  In  1853  a  great  demonstration  of  nationalist 
pride  was  again  witnessed  by  the  people  of  Assam.  Assam’s  Diwan 
Maniram  Dutta  memorialized  the  British  Government  in  1853,  pointing 
out:  “In  the  Shastras  it  is  written,  that  rulers  ought  to  practise 
righteousness  and  govern  their  subjects  with  justice  while  studying 
their  welfare.  These  are  not  now  done,  but  the  very  contrary;  and  for 
such  sins  and  negligences,  due  rewards  will  be  meted  out  even  in  a 
frontier  state.”  Maniram  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  former  native 
administration.  But  the  appeal  was  turned  down.  That  was  the  time 
when  the  First  War  of  Independence  was  about  to  be  waged.  Maniram 
was  in  Calcutta  when  the  Revolt  of  1857  actually  broke  out  and  he 
resolved  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  rebels.  Dr. Tara  Chand,  the 
historian  tells  us:  “Assam  was  combed  out  for  patriots.  Maniram  and 
Piali  Barua  were  tried  and  hanged  together  on  February  26, 1858.  The 
others  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment...” 

Faith  and  pride  in  our  heritage  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  for  it 
— such  is  the  story  of  Assam,  such  is  the  saga  of  its  soul.  Centuries  later, 
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in  modern  times  this  spirit  of  patriotism  was  kindled  by  the  redoutable 
writer  and  founder  of  modern  Assamese  literature,  Lakshminath 
Bezbarua.  It  has  in  fact  been  said  that  the  mere  mention  of  Bezbarua’s 
name  was  akin  to  “raising  the  national  flag”.  Similarly,  Tarun  Kumar 
Phookan,  N.C.  Bardoloi  and  Lokapriya  Gopinath  Bardoloi  brought 
their  great  patriotism  and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  national 
movement.  For  them  love  of  the  province  was  inseparable  from  their 
love  of  India.  One  strengthened  and  was  strengthened  by  the  other. 

Gandhiji’s  Non-co-operation  movement  also  attained  great  heights 
in  Assam  in  the  year  1920-1921.  The  tea  gardens  of  Surma  Valley, 
Darrang  and  Sibsagar  districts  hummed  with  memorable  activity  in 
that  year.  Historian  Sumit  Sarkar  tells  us:  “The  1921  days  left  a  deep 
impression  on  Assamese  literature  through  the  poetry  of  Assam- 
Kesari  Ambikagiri  Roychaudhuri,  as  well  as  numerous  folk-songs 
where  ‘Gandhi-Raja’  was  substituted  for  Krishna  in  Vaishnava  lyrics.” 
The  Civil  Disobedience  Movement  of  1930-31  similarly  saw  great 
valour  being  displayed  in  the  State,  with  Sylhet(then  a  district  of 
Assam)  becoming  the  main  base  of  the  movement.  The  Quit  India 
Movement  of  1942  saw  Assam  once  again  playing  an  exemplary  role, 
Gopinath  Bardoloi  being  arrested  on  his  way  back  to  Gauhati  from 
Bombay  and  being  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment  which  shattered 
his  health  but  not  his  national  pride. 

If  the  Quit  India  Movement  of  1942  galvanized  the  whole  nation  it 
was  not  just  because  of  the  immediate  appeal  of  political  independ¬ 
ence.  There  was  a  long-term  socio-economic  dimension  to  the 
movement  also.  It  gave  India  a  glimpse  of  the  great  transformation 
that  lay  ahead,  beyond  independence  for  India  as  a  whole.  Describing 
this  aim  in  his  memorable  speech  at  Bombay,  Gandhiji  said:  “The 
lustre  is  to  be  put  into  lustreless  eyes.”  This  was  to  be  done  both 
politically  and  economically.  Politically,  it  meant  the  giving  to  our 
people  a  sense  of  belonging  and  of  participation.  Economically,  it 
meant  eradication  of  poverty,  disease  and  despair.  None  saw  this  as 
clearly  as  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  It  was  only  natural  that  when  history 
placed  Jawaharlal  Nehru  at  the  helm  of  the  new  nation  State,  he 
should  have  regarded  the  opportunity  as  a  ‘tryst  with  destiny’.  Looking 
upon  Parliament  as  the  agency  that  would  secure  political  democracy, 
he  set  up  the  Planning  Commission  as  the  agency  that  could  secure  an 
economic  democracy.  The  First  Plan’s  stress  was  on  agriculture.  In  the 
Second  Plan,  it  was  industry’s  turn  to  receive  priority.  We  have  now 
travelled  a  long  way  on  the  road  of  development.  We  rightly  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  we  are  now  self-sufficient  in  food,  and 
are  one  of  the  industrialized  nations  in  the  world.  These  two 
accomplishments  of  ours  have  instilled  hopes  of  similar  growth  among 
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the  developing  countries  elsewhere  in  Asia  and  Africa.  And  yet  the 
fact  remains  that,  notwithstanding  these  accomplishments,  not  with¬ 
standing  the  famed  Green  Revolution,  the  White  Revolution  (which 
has  revolutionized  dairying)  and  the  Blue  Revolution  (which  has 
modernized  fisheries)  India  continues  to  be  a  rich  nation  with  poor 
people. 

One  immediately  recognizable  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  the 
remorseless  increase  in  our  population.  The  rise  in  numbers  from  360 
million  to  near  800  million  in  forty  years  is  so  great  that  it  nullifies  all 
progress,  obliging  the  nation  to  run  in  order  to  remain  in  the  same 
place. 

But  apart  from  the  crisis  of  numbers  there  is  in  my  view  another 
more  vital  crisis.  This  can,  I  think,  be  described  as  a  crisis  of 
confidence.  We  are  all  too  conscious  of  our  deficiencies.  But  we  do  not 
seem  to  fully  realise  the  value  and  the  potential  of  what  we  have 
achieved.  India  is  equal  to  Europe  excluding  Russia  in  size.  This  part  of 
Europe  is  artificially  striving  to  achieve  economic  viability  through  the 
concept  of  the  European  Economic  Community.  Our  resources  are,  of 
course,  as  unevenly  distributed  as  in  Europe.  Our  deposits  of  coal,  iron 
ore,  manganese,  copper  and  bauxite  for  instance,  are  concentrated  in 
a  small  sector  of  Bihar,  West  Bengal,  Madhya  Pradesh  and  Orissa. 
Gypsum,  lead  and  zinc  occur  only  in  Rajasthan.  But  our  steel  plants, 
cement  factories  and  other  industrial  establishments  using  these 
resources  dot  the  entire  nation.  This  has  been  rendered  possible 
because  of  the  free  movement  of  goods  and  commodities  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  In  short  we  are  an  economic 
community  and  we  are  able  to  share  and  utilize  the  wealth  of  one  part 
of  the  country  in  every  other  part.  We  have  our  pluses  and  minuses  but 
these  balance  out  at  the  national  level.  Mutuality  compensates 
disparities.  In  the  early  years  of  our  Republic,  States’  representatives 
used  to  urge  on  the  Centre  to  correct  the  regional  imbalance  and 
promote  balanced  regional  development.  The  objective  of  planning  in 
India  is  not  only  to  utilize  the  resources  to  maximum  advantage  but  to 
bring  about  balanced  regional  development  so  that  the  devil  does  not 
take  the  hindmost.  It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  planning 
process  in  India  that  a  lot  has  been  achieved  in  this  direction  though  in 
view  of  size,  population  and  utter  backwardness  of  certain  regions  a  lot 
more  remains  to  be  done.  States  which  are  backward  have,  therefore, 
much  to  gain  from  the  centralised  planning  than  the  comparatively 
developed  states  in  the  country. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  those  without  broad  vision  to  understand 
the  value  and  importance  of  suitable  sharing  of  national  wealth.  But 
those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  higher  education  should  be  able  to 
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see  this.  They  must  do  so  in  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  region  and  the  nation.  One  resource  of  which  there  is  an  even 
spread  throughout  India,  is  the  resource  of  real  and  potential  skills.  I 
had  occasion  soon  after  the  Allied  Victory,  to  visit  war-ravaged 
Germany.  That  nation  lay  then  in  a  shambles.  Visiting  it  again  a  decade 
later  I  was  struck  by  the  marvellous  change  that  had  come  over  the 
place.  Factories  had  sprung  up,  housing  and  constructions  were 
scraping  the  sky— -fountains  and  parks  studded  the  cities.  During  my 
discussion  with  the  industrialists  in  Germany,  I  asked  how  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  rebuild  all  their  factories  within  the  short  time. 
The  answer  was  that  though  the  war  destroyed  the  factories  it 
could  not  destroy  their  skill.  With  that  skill,  they  were  able  to  put  up 
all  the  new  factories.  While  war  brought  death,  desolation  and 
despair,  it  sharpened  their  wits  and  skills,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
improve  their  manufacturing  processes.  Japan,  which  is  a  country  that 
has  virtually  no  natural  resources  of  its  own  has  marched  into  the  front 
rank  among  industrialized  nations  by  their  skills. 

I  would  like  to  put  it  to  dynamic  younger  generation  of  Assam — and 
indeed  of  our  country  to  become  the  agents  of  the  revolution  of  skills  in 
which  there  is  an  untiring  pursuit  of  higher  and  ever  high  standards.  As  I 
said  a  little  while  ago,  we  enjoy  a  variety  of  resources  within  our  single 
politico-economic  structure.  If  we  husband  our  resources  with  the 
efficiency  and  skills  of  countries  like  Germany  and  Japan  we  could 
achieve  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  advanced  nations. 

One  of  the  aims  of  a  University  is  to  make  better  citizens.  True 
democracy  rests  on  voluntary  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
not  on  the  enforcement  thereof  by  authority.  If  University  education 
inspires  a  patriotism  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  freedom  and 
honour  of  the  motherland,  humanism  to  regard  every  person 
irrespective  of  religion,  caste  and  creed  as  a  brother  and  discipline  to 
perform  one’s  duty  to  one’s  own  satisfaction,  it  would  have  rendered  a 
real  service  to  its  alumni. 

I  wish  them  every  fulfilment  in  life  as  individuals,  as  sons  and 
daughters  of  our  North-East,  and  as  citizens  of  India. 


VII 

Law  and  Justice 


Ensuring  Justice  to  People 


The  theme  of  Law  and  Justice  in  a  democratic  society  like  ours  is  of 
utmost  importance.  The  concept  of  justice  changes  with  the  times  as 
well  as  with  the  social  philosophy  which  informs  the  society. 
Expropriation  of  private  property  may  be  just  in  a  socialist  society  and 
totally  unjust  in  a  capitalist  society.  An  eye  for  an  eye  or  tooth  for  a 
tooth  was  considered  just  in  a  primitive  society  and  is  no  longer  so  in 
modem  jurisprudence.  Even  today,  capital  punishment  is  just  in  the 
view  of  some  people  and  unjust  in  the  view  of  others.  Plato’s  Republic 
was  a  commonwealth  without  laws  or  judges.  The  philosopher  king’s 
knowledge  and  judgment  ensured  justice.  In  practice,  however,  this  is 
unattainable  and  the  method  of  deciding  most  issues  in  accordance 
with  generally  applicable  opinion  and  published  pre-determined  rules 
became  the  accepted  practice.  Accordingly,  legal  justice  requires  that 
there  be  a  system  of  law  and  that  justice  be  done  in  accordance  with 
pre-ordained  and  publicly  known  principles  and  rules.  Thus,  in 
democratic  societies  laws  serve  as  the  yardstick  of  justice.  The  general 
will  of  the  people  expressed  through  duly  elected  representatives  and 
formulated  as  law  helps  judges  render  their  decisions  in  consonance 
with  such  formulations.  In  order  to  achieve  justice,  the  system  of  law 
must  in  theory  be  universal  and  capable  of  furnishing  a  rule  for  the 
determination  of  any  issues  which  require  decision.  Sometimes  rules  of 
law  are  criticised  as  unjust.  In  the  first  place  any  rule  for  the  general 
and  great  mass  of  cases  may  be  inappropriate  and  productive  of 
injustice  in  particular  exceptional  cases. 

Furthermore,  rules  formulated  at  one  time  or  place  may  not  suit  a 
later  time  or  another  place,  when  the  circumstances  or  the  social  views 
change.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  justice  cannot  be  rendered 
without  certain  norms  established  by  law  and  custom.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  we  have  to  examine  our  Constitution  and  decisions  of  the 
judiciary  to  ascertain  whether  the  intents  and  purposes  had  been 
carried  out  and  whether  they  are  in  consonance  with  the  social 
philosophy  of  the  country.  The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  declares 
that  the  people  of  India  have  adopted  a  sovereign  democratic 
Constitution  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens,  among  other  things,  social, 
economic  and  political  justice  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Our 
Constitution  guarantees  important  fundamental  rights  to  the  citizens 
and  also  lays  down  their  fundamental  duties.  The  Directive  Principles 
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of  State  Policy  embodies  the  desirable  goals  that  the  State  should  seek 
to  achieve.  We  have  very  often  seen  conflict  between  individual  rights 
and  social  good.  A  society  which  does  not  render  the  greatest  good  for 
the  largest  number  will  either  decay  or  end  in  a  revolution.  The 
machinery  of  law  has  to  effect  social  changes  in  order  to  achieve  the 
maximum  good  for  the  maximum  number  of  people.  That  is  why  the 
Constitution  itself  has  been  amended  several  times  to  implement  the 
constitutional  mandate  of  a  just  social  order. 

Apart  from  the  constitutional  guarantees  and  mandates,  there  is  on 
the  Statute  Book  a  multitude  of  socio-economic  legislation  covering 
almost  the  entire  field  of  human  activity.  Making  of  laws,  however,  is 
only  one  side  of  the  coin  and  their  effective  implementation  by  the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  State  is  the  other  side.  This  calls 
for  continuous  interaction  between  the  law  and  the  people.  The 
citizens,  particularly  the  common  man,  must  become  aware  and 
conscious  of  his  valuable  rights  and  duties  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.  Without  such  awareness  the  socio-economic  welfare  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  would  remain  only  in  the  Statute-Book 
and  would  not  prove  useful.  Legal  measures  relating  to  land  ceiling  or 
agrarian  reforms,  labour  laws,  quality  control  of  consumer  goods, 
anti-pollution  and  protection  of  environment  and  such  other  like 
measures  need  effective  administrative  machinery  for  their  imple¬ 
mentation  so  that  their  beneficial  effects  are  enjoyed  by  people  at 
large. 

It  is  a  truism  that  law  or  the  rule  of  law  is  the  basis  of  all  civilised 
existence,  be  it  in  the  national  society  or  in  the  international 
community.  Everyone  has  a  stake  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance 
of  law.  If  the  rule  of  law  and  democratic  form  of  Government  have  to 
survive  and  succeed  in  our  country,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
socio-economic  measures  must  be  wisely  formulated  and  efficiently 
enforced  in  an  impartial  manner  to  achieve  social,  political  and 
economic  justice.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  large  number  of  landless 
labourers,  the  adivasis  and  the  deprived  will  continue  to  remain 
outside  the  pale  of  promise  of  social  and  economic  justice  which  is 
enshrined  in  the  Preamble  of  our  Constitution. 

The  programme  of  greater  coverage  of  Legal  Aid,  including  legal 
aid  workshops,  imparting  of  knowledge  and  creating  awareness  among 
citizens  of  various  legal  rights  and  remedies  helps  augmenting 
socio-economic  welfare  schemes.  Political  freedom  and  democracy 
will  have  no  significance  to  the  common  man  unless  they  serve  as  a 
means  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
non-implementation  of  various  socio-economic  laws  or  their  delayed 
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or  indifferent  implementation  would  cause  frustration  among  the 
masses. 

Coupled  with  this  aspect  of  law,  is  the  problem  of  delay  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts.  It  has  been  often  said  that 
justice  delayed  is  justice  denied.  We  are  all  concerned  about  the 
problem  arising  from  accumulation  of  cases  in  courts  and  the 
consequent  delay  in  the  judicial  process.  The  sheer  weight  of  numbers 
of  pending  cases  threatens  to  damage  the  image  of  the  judiciary.  As  far 
as  the  common  man  is  concerned,  he  would  naturally  tend  to  compare 
the  time  taken  in  court  with  the  time  taken  in  a  proceeding  before 
other  Government  agencies  or  even  before  a  private  agency.  To  him 
speedy  disposal  of  a  litigation  is  valuable  in  itself  and  he  is  not  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  an  erudite  judgment  running  to  hundreds  of  pages  in 
learned  language  with  a  mass  of  precedents  if  the  judgment  becomes 
available  to  him  only  after  a  number  of  years  and  at  the  end  of  a  long 
drawn  out  and  agonising  procedure  in  the  court.  This  problem  is 
neither  new  nor  confined  only  to  this  country,  but  finding  a  remedy  is 
nevertheless  all  too  pressing.  Everyone  concerned  in  any  way  with  any 
aspect  of  legal  activity,  whether  as  lawyers,  judges,  socialogists  or 
economists  should  devote  careful  thought  to  this  aspect  of  law  and 
justice.  The  role  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  task  of  social 
engineering  to  enable  the  country  to  progress  further  as  a  Welfare 
State  cannot  be  over-emphasised.  The  approach  of  everyone  should  be 
constructive  and  for  the  orderly  development  of  our  laws  and 
institutions  within  the  framework  of  our  Constitution. 

Justice  should  not  only  be  speedy  but  cheap  and  no  person  should  be 
denied  his  right  because  he  is  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  securing  it. 
Rich  and  influential  parties  manage  to  thwart  justice  to  the  poor  by 
prolonging  litigation  and  by  resort  to  several  interlocutory  and  other 
proceedings.  Legal  Aid  Societies  and  a  vigilant  judiciary  can  go  a  long 
way  to  help  the  indigent  secure  their  rights.  It  is  upto  the  Society  of 
Law  &  Justice  devote  special  attention  to  the  crying  needs  for  cheaper 
justice  and  formulate  proposals  therefor. 

The  creation  of  a  new  social  order  is  a  continuing  and  unending 
process  in  which  law  as  the  instrument  of  socio-economic  change  has 
to  make  dynamic  provisions  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  times.  In  this  context  I  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Law  and  Justice  would  play  an  effective  and  dynamic  role  in 
broadening  the  horizons  of  the  Welfare  State  in  our  country.  I  wish  the 
Society  all  success. 


Noble  Status  of  Legal  Profession 


X  he  nagpur  high  Court  was  established  in  1936,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  then  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  part  of  which  is  now  in 
Madhya  Pradesh  and  part  in  the  State  of  Maharashtra.  Madras  had  the 
privilege  of  supplying  the  first  Chief  Justice  to  this  Court  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Stone.  The  Nagpur  Bar  Association  has  produced 
several  distinguished  persons  like  Shri  Mudholkar,  who  became  Judge 
of  the  Nagpur  High  Court  and  was  later  elevated  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  my  distinguished  predecessor  Shri  M.  Hidayatullah,  who  was 
Attorney  General  in  the  erstwhile  C.P.  and  Berar  and  finally  rose  to 
the  position  of  Vice-President  of  India.  As  if  to  return  the  compliment, 
the  Nagpur  Bar  Association  has  given  a  Chief  Justice  to  the  Madras 
High  Court  and  I  am  happy  Shri  Chandurkar  is  here  with  us  this 
evening. 

The  Bar  all  over  India  has  made  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
freedom  struggle  and  the  achievement  of  independence  for  our 
country.  The  legal  profession  has  contributed  luminaries  like  Mahat¬ 
ma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  Prakasam,  Rajaji 
and  C.R.Das,  who  by  their  immense  sacrifice  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  have  immortalized  themselves  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  The  legal  profession  is  both  a  learned  and  noble  one.  The  late 
Justice  Chagla,  one  of  the  reputed  jurists  of  our  country  said  “The 
legal  profession  is  a  great  calling  and  it  is  a  learned  and  noble 
profession.  Remember  always  that  it  is  a  profession.  It  is  not  a  trade  or 
business,  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  deep  and  fundamental.  In 

business,  your  sole  object  is  to  make  money . In  the  legal  profession 

making  money  is  merely  incidental.  You  have  traditions  to  which  you 
have  to  be  true.  Like  an  artist  there  has  to  be  a  passionate  desire  to 
attain  perfection.  Service  to  society  and  your  fellow  men  has  to  be  the 
dominant  motive  underlying  your  work.”  The  legal  profession  is  not  a 
trade  or  a  business.  While  in  business  making  money  is  the  sole 
objective,  in  the  legal  profession  it  is  service  to  society  which  is 
paramount.  Acceptance  of  a  professional  fee  has  always  been  regarded 
as  incidental  and  not  the  sole  objective  of  the  lawyer.  That  is  why  the 
legal  profession  has  for  centuries  been  known  to  be  a  noble  calling. 
However  the  profession  has  not  been  without  literary  detractors. 
Dickens  in  Oliver  Twist  said:  “Law  is  an  ass — an  idiot.”  Shakespeare 
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said  in  Merchant  of  Venice:  “In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
but,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice,  obscures  the  show  of  evil.” 
In  Henry  VI,  Shakespeare  said:  “The  first  thing  we  do,  let’s  kill  all  the 
lawyers.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  British  society  which  produced  very 
eminent  lawyers  and  established  standards  worthy  of  emulation  and 
respect.  It  was  William  Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  said:  “Where 
law  ends  tyranny  begins.”  In  a  modern  society  where  conflicting 
interests  reach  a  crescendo  of  chaos,  it  is  the  law,  the  judiciary  and  the 
bar  that  restore  sanity  and  sobriety  in  society. 

The  bench  and  the  bar  are  two  pillars  on  which  the  edifice  of  justice 
stands.  The  combination  of  a  healthy  bar  and  an  upright  judiciary 
alone  can  ensure  dispensation  of  justice  according  to  law  in  its  proper 
perspective.  Courts  are  temples  of  justice.  The  aggrieved,  the 
down-trodden,  the  indigent  and  the  exploited  sections  of  society  must 
have  confidence  that  the  doors  of  justice  are  always  open  to  them.  To 
enable  the  courts  of  law  to  function  effectively,  a  strong  and  an 
independent  bar  is  indispensable.  When  I  use  the  expression  ‘a  strong 
bar’,  I  do  not  mean  a  bar  which  uses  strong  and  harsh  language,  but 
one  which  has  both  depth  and  perception  of  the  intricacies  of  the  law. 
With  evergrowing  legislation,  reaching  the  proportion  of  an  industrial 
unit,  the  need  for  a  thorough  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  various 
enactments  becomes  necessary.  In  this  context,  the  need  for  specializa¬ 
tion  by  lawyers  in  certain  areas  and  fields  is  becoming  increasingly 
realised.  It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  acquire  expertise  in  all  the  several 
fields  of  law  and  therefore,  a  certain  measure  of  specialization  in 
particular  fields  becomes  imperative.  In  my  own  time  at  the  bar,  I  took 
to  specialization  in  the  then  comparatively  new  field  of  industrial 
relations  and  labour  legislation  and,  as  some  of  you  may  be  aware,  I 
founded  and  edited  the  Labour  Law  Journal  for  years.  Today  there  is 
vast  scope  for  specialization  by  lawyers  and  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
lawyers  with  such  specialization  should  write  text  books  in  their 
respective  fields  not  only  for  the  students  but  as  a  work  of  reference 
for  even  practitioners. 

There  is  a  growing  volume  of  criticism,  and  a  fully  justified  one,  of 
the  law’s  delays.  One  often  remembers  the  old  adage,  ‘Justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied’.  There  is  one  thing  which  the  bar  can  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  this  unfortunate  situation.  I  know  of  clients  who  boast 
that  their  lawyers  argued  for  ten  days  continuously.  I  wonder  whether 
it  is  either  a  sign  of  good  advocacy  or  depth  of  knowledge  to  carry  on 
arguments  for  days  and  days.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  bar  should 
develop  a  more  concise  style  of  advocacy  and  discriminate  between  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  the  case,  thereby  cutting  down  the  duration 
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of  the  hearing  of  the  cases.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
presentation  of  arguments  is  rigorously  cut  down  to  one  hour  and  the 
entire  submissions  are  included  in  voluminous  briefs.  While  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  such  a  rigorous  rule,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  to  help  cut 
down  the  duration  of  cases  by  restricting  arguments  to  reasonable 
levels. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  chief  aim  of 
law.  Laws  come  into  existence  to  protect  life  and  to  ensure  a  good  life 
for  the  citizens.  The  executive  is  committed  to  improving  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  people  and  to  ensure  a  decent,  civilised  way  of  life.  The 
legislator  enacts  laws  enabling  the  fulfilment  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
people.  It  is  the  function  of  the  judiciary  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  conflict  between  the  three  limbs 
of  State  so  long  as  each  one  of  them  fully  realises  its  responsibility.  It  is 
only  when  one  thinks  that  it  is  more  equal  than  the  other  limbs  of  State 
that  conflicts  arise,  going  to  absurd  and  ridiculous  extents.  It  is 
therefore,  the  imperative  duty  of  each  of  the  arms  of  State, 
Legislature,  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  to  scrupulously  observe  their 
own  limits  and  function  as  complementary  limbs  of  the  body  politic. 

The  legal  profession  has  an  immense  power  for  good.  Owing  to 
pressure  on  the  Executive,  laws  are  framed  in  a  hurry  and  adopted  in 
haste.  The  kind  of  leisurely  scrutiny  that  used  to  take  place,  when  I 
entered  parliament  in  the  fifties,  has  now  become  a  luxury.  It  behoves  the 
legal  profession  to  scrutinize  all  important  Bills  and  put  forth  their 
objective  views  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the 
Government.  It  may  be  that  these  are  not  noticed  initially  and  that 
should  not  deter  the  Bar  from  doing  its  duty  for  the  society  and  the 
country. 

The  Nagpur  Bar  Association  has  a  glorious  past  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  have  an  even  more  glorious  future. 


In  Memory  of  a  Legal  Luminary 


^R.eleasing  a  commemorative  volume  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir 
Alladi  Krishnaswami  Aiyar  is  a  matter  of  multiple  satisfactions  to  me. 
As  a  young  lawyer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  worked  with  Alladi  in 
the  Madras  Bar;  the  task,  therefore,  amounts  to  my  offering  to  that 
jurist  among  jurists  a  grateful  Guru-dakshina.  Alladi,  as  he  was  fondly 
called  by  every  one,  was  a  household  name  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  In  every  age  there  are  some  persons  whose  reputation 
outlasts  the  chemistry  of  time.  Alladi  belongs  unquestionably  to  that 
category.  Alladi  was  one  of  those  outstanding  Indians  of  our  age 
whose  life  work  has  been  seminal,  securing  for  him  a  place  not  merely 
in  the  history  of  our  legal  evolution  but  in  the  history  of  India  as  a 
modern  political  entity.  Alladi’s  skills  in  the  Law  are,  of  course,  a 
byword.  My  distinguished  predecessor  in  office,  Shri  Justice 
Hidayatullah,  in  his  Foreword  to  the  volume  has  said,  “Of  ail  the 

lawyers  of  my  time .  Sir  Alladi  made  the  greatest  impact  on  my 

imagination.”  Elsewhere,  Justice  V.R.  Krishna  Iyer  has  captured  the 
public’s  assessment  by  describing  Alladi  in  the  words:  “A  living  legend 
as  the  ablest  lawyer,  a  professional  wonder  and  an  authentic 
embodiment  of  jurisprudential  versatility.”  Alladi’s  forte  was  his  skill 
in  debate.  There  was  economy,  force  and  style  in  his  presentations.  He 
could  enunciate  a  proposition  in  a  dozen  different  ways  without 
repeating  a  word.  In  the  excellent  biographical  sketch  contained  in  the 
volume  it  is  rightly  said  that  there  was  a  core  within  Alladi  which  could 
be  termed  as  a  ‘Philosophy  of  Law’.  Alladi’s  Philosophy  of  Law, 
consisted  of  his  seeing  Law  not  as  an  artefact  of  the  State  that  is 
imposed  on  society,  but  as  an  organic  part  of  society,  an  articulation  of 
society’s  natural  instinct  for  orderliness  and  fairplay.  With  characteris¬ 
tic  economy  of  speech  Alladi  once  said,  “the  course  of  legal 
development  is  determined  by  the  progress  attained  by  the  nation  in 
the  several  spheres,  and  the  legal  system  in  its  turn  has  shaped 
progress.” 

Not  endowed  with  adventitious  aids  in  life  like  birth,  wealth, 
connections  etc.,  Alladi  struggled  his  way  up  with  sheer  hard  work, 
deep  devotion  and  single-minded  purpose.  In  the  formative  years  he 
read  voraciously  and  assimilated  all  the  learning.  And  so  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  play  a  part  in  the  shaping  of  India’s  future 
Constitution,  Alladi  was  there,  a  practised  expert  with  erudition  and 
vision  to  make  his  contribution.  His  meticulousness  and  powers  of 
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unambiguous  expression  of  the  legal  positions  distinguished  him  from 
other  perhaps  equally  learned  lawyers.  Of  his  work  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly’s  Drafting  Committee  along  with  Dr.  Ambedkar,  N. 
Gopalaswami  Ayyangar,  K.M.  Munshi,  N.  Madhava  Rau  and  T.T. 
Krishnamachari,  there  have  been  many  acknowledgements.  B.  Shiva 
Rao’s  monumental  study.  The  Framing  of  India’s  Constitution for 
instance,  gives  an  insight  into  Alladi’s  contribution  to  the  formulation 
of  our  constitutional  provisions.  They  reveal  Alladi’s  deep  knowledge 
of  the  constitutions  of  other  countries  and,  what  is  more  important, 
they  reveal  Alladi’s  even  deeper  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  no 
Constitution  can  be  second-hand;  that  it  must  serve  the  genius  of  its 
people  and  must  conform  to  their  historical  and  environmental  needs. 

It  was,  therefore,  inevitable  that  the  intelligentsia  of  Free  India, 
reared  on  western  liberal  education,  should  have  been  deeply 
influenced  by  these  powerful  currents  of  political  thought.  And  yet, 
there  was  to  be  no  intellectual  surrender.  Gandhiji’s  concept  of 
swadeshi  had  ensured  that.  On  the  subject  of  fundamental  rights,  for 
instance,  in  April  1947,  in  a  letter  to  B.N.  Rau,  Alladi  Krishnaswami 
Aiyar  wrote,  “The  recent  happenings  in  different  parts  of  India  have 
convinced  me,  more  than  ever,  that  all  the  fundamental  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  must  be  subject  to  public  order, 
security  and  safety  though  such  a  provision  may  to  some  extent 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  under  the 
constitution.”  Pandit  Nehru  was  to  say  on  the  subject,  a  little  later, 
“the  U.S.  Constitution  is  a  great  document  but  (it)  dates  back  to  some 
time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  obviously  not  a  recent  document. 
It  represents  the  ideas  of  the  fathers  of  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  American  nation  at  that  time  but  for  us  to  consider  it  in  another 
country,'  in  India,  in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  hardly  a 
reasonable  proposition.”  Alladi  regarded  our  constitutional  effort  as 
being  sui  generis.  Many  thought  that  Alladi  was  conservative  in  his 
approach  to  matters  relating  to  property  and  other  social  issues.  But 
during  discussions  relating  to  Article  31  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
Alladi  made  the  following  profound  statement,  “Our  ancestors  never 
regarded  the  institution  of  property  as  an  end  in  itself.  Property  exists 

for  Dharma . Dharma  is  the  law  of  social  well-being . Capitalism 

is  alien  to  the  root  idea  of  our  civilization.”  No  better  exposition  of  the 
Gandhian  Concept  of  Trusteeship  has  ever  been  made  by  any  jurist. 

Related  to  the  issue  of  property,  a  matter  which  exercised  the 
collective  mind  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (and,  later  in  the 
Provisional  Parliament  and  the  First  Parliament)  was  that  of  com¬ 
pensation.  Certain  quarters  had  raised  the  bogey  of  ‘expropriation’ 
and  ‘confiscation’  and  recourse  to  Courts  of  Law  was  hinted  at. “It 
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seems  to  me  a  basically  wrong  approach/’  Pandit  Nehru  said,  “to 
single  out  this  question  of  compensation  to  take  it  out  of  the  purview 
of  the  legislature  in  the  sense  of  somebody  else  revising  the 
legislatures’  decision.”  Alladi  had  provided  the  legal  back-up  for  this 
stand.  Consequently  the  adjectives  ‘just’  or  ‘adequate’  qualifying 
compensation  were  omitted  from  Article  31  in  distinction  to  the 
American  and  Australian  Constitutions.  It  is  not  widely  known  that 
during  the  celebrated  debate  between  President  Prasad  and  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  on  the  subject  of  Hindu  Code  Bill,  when  the  President 
had  even  indicated  that  he  might  withhold  assent  to  the  Bill,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Rajaji,  who  was  then  the  Home  Minister,  sought  Alladi’s 
opinion.  Alladi  gave  the  opinion  that  under  the  Constitution,  the 
President  had  to  go  by  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Attorney- 
General  had  already  given  his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
could  not  withhold  assent.  But  Alladi’s  Note  was  specially  appended 
to  that  of  the  Attorney-General  and  sent  to  the  President.  The  rest  is 
history. 

Alladi’s  own  evolution  in  the  Law  was  intertwined  with  the  growth 
of  India’s  democratic  consciousness.  He  was,  therefore,  acutely 
zealous  of  certain  provisions  in  the  Constitution.  One  of  these  related 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  the  People.  Alladi  said  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  would  be 
collectively  responsible  to  the  House  of  the  People  and  that  a 
President  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
discharging  that  responsibility.  This  only  reflected  his  saturation  in  the 
democratic  temper  of  the  times.  But  on  no  issue  was  Alladi’s  deep 
sense  of  patriotism  and  far-sightedness  more  in  evidence  than  on  the 
subject  of  franchise.  From  the  very  start  of  the  Constituent  Assembly’s 
proceedings  opinion  in  the  country  had  favoured  adult  franchise.  But 
there  were  veterans  like  Pandit  Kunzru  who  had  mental  reservations. 
Pandit  Kunzru’s  voice,  however,  proved  to  be  that  of  a  small  minority. 
Alladi  claimed  that  the  introduction  of  adult  suffrage  was  made  in  “the 
full  belief  that  it  could  bring  enlightenment  and  promote  the 
well-being,  the  standards  of  life,  comfort  and  decent  living  of  the 
common  man”.  He  said  in  a  memorable  intervention  in  the  Consti¬ 
tuent  Assembly,  “If  democracy  is  to  be  broad-based  and  the  system  of 
government  that  is  to  function  is  to  have  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  in  a  country  where  the  large  mass  of  the  people  are 
illiterate  and  the  people  owning  property  are  so  few,  the  introduction 
of  any  property  or  educational  qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  the 

franchise  would  be  a  negation  of  the  principles  of  democracy .  It 

cannot  after  all  be  assumed  that  a  person  with  a  poor  elementary 
education  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R’s  is  in  a  better  position 
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to  exercise  the  franchise  than  a  labourer,  a  cultivator  or  a  tenant  who 
may  be  expected  to  know  what  his  interests  are  and  to  choose  his 
representatives.  Possibly  a  large-scale  universal  suffrage  may  also  have 
the  effect  of  rooting  out  corruption  that  may  turn  out  to  be  incidental 
to  democratic  election”. 

The  volume  being  released  today  contains  essays  by  experts,  both 
Indian  and  foreign,  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  law.  Questions  of 
Senate  reform,  jurisprudence  and  matters  pertaining  to  Judges  have 
been  dealt  with  by  professors  of  law  from  Canada.  Canada,  like  India, 
is  a  parliamentary  democracy  with  a  pluralistic  population;  the 
contributions  to  the  volume  from  Canada,  therefore,  hold  a  special 
interest.  As  Chairman  of  the  Rajya  Sabha,  I  have  found  the  subject  of 
Prof.  Me  Conwell’s  article  on  the  Canadian  Senate  or  “Second 
Thought  Chamber”  to  be  of  relevance.  The  Indian  section  of  the  book 
has  contributions  from  two  distinguished  former  Judges,  Justice  V.R. 
Krishna  Iyer  and  Justice  Jaganmohan  Reddy  both  of  whom  are  known 
for  their  independence  and  strident  language.  Justice  Krishna  Iyer’s 
essay  on  the  role  of  Governors  is  a  characteristically  well-documented 
piece,  dealing  with  a  spectrum  of  issues.  The  Senior  Advocate,  noted 
writer  and  former  diplomat,  Shri  N.A.  Palkhivala  has  also  contributed 
to  the  volume  an  essay  on  Centre-State  relations.  The  Indian 
contributors  represent  the  Indian  legal  mind  at  its  best  and  whether 
one  agrees  or  disagrees  with  them,  their  points  of  view  are  of 
compelling  interest.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  inclusion  in  the 
volume  of  contribution  from  Professor  Chirkin  of  the  USSR  Academy 
of  Science,  Moscow.  Prof.  Chirkin’s  analysis  of  what  he  calls  “the 
creative  role  of  law”  in  various  developing  countries  with  a  socialist 
orientation  is  most  instructive.  The  developing  countries  have, 
generally  speaking,  had  elements  of  feudal  systems.  Transforming 
such  a  society  into  an  egalitarian  and  socialist  order  calls  for  vision  and 
effort.  Prof.  Zepic  of  Yugoslavia  has  contributed  a  valuable  article  on 
the  Right  of  Self-Management  in  Yugoslavia.  That  right  is  of  critical 
importance  to  that  country,  with  its  economic,  regional  and  ethnic 
disparities.  We  in  India  with  similar  pluralities  are  able  to  appreciate 
such  compulsions  and  challenges.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  watching 
the  growth  of  self-management  in  Yugoslavia  over  the  decades.  In  my 
view  the  concept  of  competition  among  public  sector  enterprises 
prevailing  in  Yugoslavia  merits  copying  in  our  country. 

I  cannot  but  recall  the  reference  made  by  Dr.  Radhakrish- 
nan  from  the  Chairman’s  seat  in  the  Rajya  Sabha,  after  Alladi’s 
demise  in  1953.  “Artists”,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  said,  “are  not  a  special 
class  of  men  but  each  man  is  an  artist  in  his  own  line;  Alladi’s  powerful 
advocacy  was  characterised  by  brilliance,  subtlety  and  great  artistry.” 


Lawyers  :  The  Role  They  Play 


It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  amongst 
you  to  inaugurate  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  Calicut  Bar 
Association.  A  shatakam  is  a  great  occasion,  be  it  in  the  lives  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  institutions.  And  so,  at  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sincere  felicitations  to  all  those  connected  with  the  Association  on 
this  happy  occasion.  The  Association  began  its  modest  career  in  1886 
with  a  handful  of  members.  But  it  has  over  the  years  grown  both  in  size 
and  stature  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  Bar  Associations  of  India. 
This  Bar  has  produced  eminent  lawyers  and  leaders  like  the  late 
K.P.  Kesava  Menon,  K.  Madhava  Menon,  K.  Raman  Menon, 
K.P.  Kuttikrishnan  Nair,  K.V.  Suryanarayana  Iyer,  and  Manjeri 
Rama  Iyer,  who  had  made  distinct  contributions  in  the  legal  field.  This 
is  a  fitting  occasion  to  pay  homage  to  all  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  this  gathering  of  legal  luminaries  some 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  lawyers  and  their  role.  The  Bar  represents  a 
potential  force,  capable  of  discharging  several  important  functions  not 
just  in  the  domain  of  law  but  in  national  life.  In  the  pre-Independence  era 
lawyers  participated  spontaneously  and  memorably  in  the  national 
movement .  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  right  down  to  the  dawn  of  freedom  on 
August  15 , 1947 ,  eminent  lawyers  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  as  well  as  social  transformation.  The  legal  profession 
contributed  to  the  ranks  of  the  Freedom  Movement,  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
Lala  Lajpat  Rai,  Pandit  Motilal  Nehru,  C.R.  Das,  C.  Rajagopa- 
lachari,  Sir  Ferozeshah  Mehta,  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  Sir 
Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  S.  Satyamurti,  Bhulabhai  Desai  and  Dr.  B.R. 
Ambedkar,  to  name  only  a  few.  Kerala,  on  its  part,  inspired  legal 
minds  of  the  highest  type  to  go  beyond  the  cloisters  of  the  Law  Court 
to  the  Bar  of  Public  opinion.  The  names  of  eminent  lawyers  from  these 
parts  who  were  freedom  fighters  like  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  Madhavan 
Nair,  U.  Gopala  Menon  and  K.P.  Kesava  Menon  come  to  mind.  Shri 
Kesava  Menon,  with  whom  Calicut,  in  particular,  has  fond  associa¬ 
tions,  represented  both  legal  training  and  patriotism  of  the  highest 
type  which,  while  not  neglecting  the  chosen  profession  of  law  or  the 
town  and  province  of  one’s  origin,  still  served  the  larger  cause  of  the 
nation.  Many  others  from  this  region  followed  Kesava  Menon’s 
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inspiring  example.  Many  distinguished  lawyers  gave  up  practice,  like 
K.V.  Gopala  Menon,  P  Achyuthan,  A  Karunakara  Menon  and 
Kesavan  Nair.  A  large  number  of  members  of  this  Association  courted 
imprisonment.  The  Association  itself  had  to  suffer  repressive  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  then  Government  in  1942  when,  for  a  month,  it  was  sent 
out  of  its  premises  for  having  used  them  to  discuss  political  questions 
and  for  passing  a  resolution  objecting  to  the  speech  made  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  in  which  he  had  made 
derogatory  comments  about  India.  The  Association  did  not  mind  the 
retaliation  by  Government;  its  priorities  were  right.  On  an  occasion 
like  this,  we  cannot  but  pay  all  those  stalwarts  our  sincere  and  grateful 
tribute. 

After  India  attained  freedom,  the  Government  of  our  country,  very 
significantly,  passed  into  the  hands  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
legal  profession.  We  must  mention  in  this  context  the  names  of  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar  Patel,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  Rajaji  and  Dr. 
K.M.  Munshi  among  others.  It  would  thus  be  obvious  that  if  there  is  a 
profession  to  which  the  nation  should  be  most  grateful  for  giving  it  a 
galaxy  of  political  leaders  it  is  the  profession  of  law.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  Law  has  a  continuously  self-refining  and  self-adjusting  dynamics 
of  its  own.  It  cautions  when  haste  can  harm  and  prods  when  sloth  can 
be  dangerous.  Harold  Laski  has  written,  “Law,  like  life,  has  its  periods 
of  change  and  its  period  of  conservation.  It  is  not  a  closed  system  of 
eternal  rules  elevated  above  time  and  place.  The  respect  it  can  win  is 
measured  by  the  justice  it  embodies,  and  its  power  to  embody  justice 
depends  upon  its  efficiency  to  meet  the  demands  it  encounters”. 

In  primitive  society  where  ownership  was  communal,  there  were 
hardly  any  laws  protecting  individual  rights  to  property.  But  the  first 
man  who  enclosed  a  piece  of  land  and  claimed  exclusive  possession 
began  to  assert  his  individual  right.  Therefrom  sprang  other  rights  of 
man  and  his  demand  for  liberty  which  largely  meant  freedom  from 
interference.  This  doctrine  later  matured  into  the  laissez-faire  which 
prevailed  over  a  major  part  of  the  globe  till  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  Among  the  rights  which  came  under  the  purview  of  law 
included  freedom  to  own  and  use  property;  freedom  to  follow  any 
profession  or  calling;  freedom  to  contract  and  freedom  in  domestic 
relations.  This  meant  that  the  State  should  interfere  least  in  the 
exercise  of  individual  rights  and  liberty  and  that  the  power  of  the  State 
over  the  individual,  should  be  minimal.  But  human  history  is  complex. 
The  experience  of  colonies  such  as  India  and  South  Africa  made  a 
mockery  of  the  principles  of  justice  codified  in  Britain.  The  Lawyer  in 
Gandhiji  recognised  injustice  in  the  law  as  it  prevailed  in  South  Africa 
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and  made  him  so  confident  of  his  position  as  to  launch  his  historic 
satyagraha  against  the  established  order  in  that  country.  Again,  it  was 
the  lawyer  in  Nehru  that  made  him  see  the  condition  of  the  rural 
peasantry  in  Pratapgarh  in  terms  of  economic  justice  and  thereafter, 
throw  his  all  into  the  movement.  As  Alladi  Krishnaswami  Aiyar  has 
said,  “the  course  of  legal  development  is  determined  by  the  progress 
attained  by  the  nation  in  the  several  spheres,  and  the  legal  system  in  its 
turn  has  shaped  progress.”  One  major  step  forward  in  the  dynamics  of 
the  Indian  situation  was  taken  in  the  initial  years  of  Independence 
when  India  adopted  for  itself  the  concept  of  the  Welfare  State.  This 
decision  involved  administrative  as  well  as  legal  support.  The  new 
Constitution  spelt  out  the  ramifications,  securing  for  all  its  citizens 
Justice,  Liberty,  Equality  and  seeking  to  promote  among  them  all 
fraternity,  assuring  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  unity  of  the 
nation.  These  basic  concepts  and  the  structure  guaranteeing  the 
fundamental  rights  with  its  canopy  of  the  Directive  Principles  of  State 
Policy,  reflect  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The  rule  of 
law  envisaged  in  our  Constitution  is  directed  towards  the  attainment 
of  these  ideals.  In  the  context  of  the  ideals  set  out  in  our  Constitution 
individual  interests  and  freedom  have  had  to  be  curtailed  and 
circumscribed  in  public  and  social  interests. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  law 
and  order  and  for  ensuring  individual  rights  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  better  social  order  and  the  greater  welfare  of  the  people. 
Prof.  V.Y.  Chirkin  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences  has  in  a 
recent  presentation  on  developing  societies  stated,  “Law  is  an  active 
tool  of  State  power  in  transforming  social  relations.  Application  of  this 
tool  is  determined  by  the  social  nature  of  State  power.  The  genuine 
social  progress  of  newly-liberated  countries  is  connected  with  social¬ 
ism.  That  is  why  a  truly  creative  role  of  law  and  better  use  of  its 
possibilities  exists  in  the  countries  of  socialist  orientation.”  In  the 
context  of  the  socialist  ideals  set  out  in  our  Constitution,  lawyers 
cannot  be  mere  agents  of  their  qlients,  but  must  also  be  the  guardians 
of  those  ideals.  It  is  therefore,  for  them  to  ensure  the  effective, 
orderly  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  all  persons  in  society  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  ensure  that  such  regulation  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  fundamental  rights.  It  is  essentially 
a  question  of  striking  a  proper  balance  between  the  protection  of 
individual  liberty  and  the  preservation  of  social  justice.  I  may,  in  this 
context,  quote  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  (New  Delhi  Session)  on  the  ‘Role 
of  Law  in  a  Changing  World’.  It  was  observed  therein,  “Lawyers  should 
be  anxiously  concerned  with  the  prevalence  of  poverty,  ignorance  and 
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inequality  in  human  society  and  should  take  a  leading  part  in 
promoting  measures  which  will  help  eradicate  those  evils,  for  while 
they  continue  to  exist,  civil  and  political  rights  cannot  themselves 
ensure  the  full  dignity  of  man.” 

A  society  seeking  a  transition  in  overcoming  social  evils  through 
social  legislations,  has  to  overcome  several  factors  which  tend  to  resist 
social  change.  One  such  factor  is  public  opinion.  It  is 
well-known  that  laws  seeking  social  transition  cannot  succeed  unless 
the  people  accept  them.  The  people,  therefore,  have  to  be  educated 
not  only  about  their  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  but 
also  about  their  duties  which  form  part  of  the  total  concept  of  a 
Welfare  State.  In  this  venture,  the  role  of  the  lawyers  who  remain 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  people  cannot  be  under-estimated.  They 
should  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  expectations  raised  by  social 
legislation  with  resistance  to  social  change  put  up  by  vested 
interests.  The  achievement  of  a  Welfare  State  through  legislation 
implies  enactment  of  laws  at  a  fast  and  rapid  pace,  often  times,  in  areas 
where  there  are  no  precedents.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  enormous 
number  of  laws  enacted  since  Independence.  Not  only  the  Union 
Government  but  the  State  Legislatures  have  also  been  prolific  in  the 
enactment  of  laws.  The  pressure  for  drafting  a  large  number  of  Bills, 
very  often, of  an  experimental  nature  together  with  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  drafting,  has  led  to  several  flaws  which  have  necessitated 
further  legislation  to  rectify  these  errors.  The  kind  of  leisurely  scrutiny 
of  the  Bills  that  used  to  take  place  when,  for  instance,  I  first  entered 
Parliament  in  1950,  has  now  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  Today,  very 
few  Bills  are  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  and  fewer  Bills  for 
eliciting  public  opinion.  The  net  result  of  Bills  drafted  in  hurry  and 
adopted  in  haste,  is  a  plethora  of  legal  disputes  and  consequent 
uncertainty  of  law.  In  my  opinion,  Legislators  should  devote  more 
attention  to  the  enactment  of  laws  than  to  the  ventilation  of  public 
grievances,  sometimes  real  and  sometimes  imaginary.  The  Bar 
Associations  in  the  country  should  scrutinize  the  Bills  and  should  offer 
comments  and  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive.  They  can  inspire  the  people  through  their  rapport  and 
contact,  to  give  their  co-operation  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  social  legislations.  In  this  context,  the  need  for 
specialization  by  lawyers  in  certain  areas  and  fields  is  becoming 
increasingly  realised.  It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  acquire  expertise  in 
all  the  several  fields  of  law  and,  therefore,  a  certain  measure  of 
specialization  in  particular  fields  becomes  imperative.  In  my  own  time 
at  the  Bar,  I  took  to  specialization  in  the  comparatively  new  field  of 
industrial  relations  and  labour  legislation  and,  as  some  of  you  may  be 
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aware,  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  founding  and  editing  the  Labour  Law 
Journal.  Today,  there  is  vast  scope  for  specialization  by  lawyers  and  it 
is  my  suggestion  that  lawyers  with  such  specialization  should  write  text 
books  in  their  respective  fields  not  only  for  the  students  but  as  a  work 
of  reference  for  even  practitioners. 

We  all  know  that  justice  has  to  be  administered  according  to  law.  A 
Judge  may  endeavour  to  harmonise  law  with  justice,  but  he  may  not 
succeed  in  this  endeavour  unless  he  gets  co-operation  from  the 
lawyers.  The  first  responsibility  of  the  lawyer  is,  of  course,  to 
articulate  and  advance  the  best  interests  of  his  client  and  the  client 
must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  assumption  that  his  lawyer  will  do  so.  In 
this  context,  we  may  consider  the  following  remarks  made  by  Mark 
Green,  an  American  Jurist  and  author  of  The  Other  Government- 
The  Unseen  Power  of  Washington  Lawyers ,  in  Newsweek  magazine 
of  16th  June,  1975,  “When,  if  ever,  should  a  lawyer  tell  a  client  that  a 
proposed  argument  or  policy  is  unjust?  Lawyers  who  answer  that 
anything  goes  in  legal  combat,  overlook  the  fact  that  law  is  very  much 
a  public  profession.  Because  lawyers  are  ‘officers  of  the  court’  licensed 
by  the  State  and  granted  a  monopoly  of  access  to  the  judicial  process, 
Louis  Brandeis  came  to  regard  them  as  a  kind  of  public  utility,  trustees 
of  justice  for  us  all.  And  he  enjoyed  saying,  a  lawyer  should  represent 
not  merely  his  client,  but  the  situation.” 

It  is  a  vital  feature  of  a  democratic  society  like  ours  where  the  rule  of 
law  is  supreme,  that  society  places  the  ultimate  trust  in  the  legal 
profession  in  ensuring  that  the  resolution  of  disputes  and  the  search  for 
truth  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and  just  manner.  It  is  only  then  that 
lawyers  and  Judges  will  deserve  the  special  position  they  occupy  in 
society.  The  public  image  of  the  legal  profession  is,  unfortunately,  not 
always  a  favourable  one.  There  are  many  possible  reasons  for  this. 
However,  one  can  point  out  to  the  feelings  shared  by  at  least  some 
seeking  legal  services,  that  lawyers  are  excessively  remunerated  for  the 
work  they  do.  A  large  mass  of  people  are  deprived  access  to 
courts  more  because  of  poverty  than  for  any  other  reason.  In  our 
country,  we  have  been  highly  conscious  of  the  need  to  provide  the 
necessary  means  to  the  indigent  to  approach  the  courts  of  justice.  Our 
Constitution,  by  the  introduction  of  Article  39A  as  far  back  as  in  1976, 
has  given  a  positive  direction  to  the  State  in  this  regard.  During  the 
Freedom  Struggle,  a  number  of  lawyers  rendered  free  legal  aid  to  the 
participants  of  the  movement.  Likewise,  lawyers  used  to  give  free  legal 
assistance  to  Trade  Unions  in  their  struggle  for  their  legitimate  rights. 
Thus,  the  tradition  of  legal  aid  has  always  been  part  of  the  ethos  of  the 
legal  profession.  Today,  there  is  a  commendable  move  to  organize 
legal  aid  for  poor  litigants  at  all  levels  and  all  possible  steps  are  being 
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taken  to  translate  the  Directive  Principles  embodied  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  into  reality.  The  Committee  for  Implementing  Legal  Aid  Scheme 
at  Central  level  and  Legal  Aid  Boards  at  State  level  are  already 
engaged  in  this  task.  In  particular,  the  services  of  young  advocates  who 
have  a  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm  can  be  effectively  harnessed  for 
rendering  Legal  assistance  to  the  poor  litigants.  This  will  also  help 
young  advocates  to  gain  experience  in  the  formative  period  of  their 
career. 

One  thing  which  is  assuming  alarming  proportions  are  the  mounting 
arrears  in  courts  and  the  consequent  delay  in  obtaining  justice.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  India  has  on  more  than  one  occasion,  bemoaned  the 
arrears.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate  on  the  need  for  quick 
remedies  and  quick  justice.  The  old  adage  “Justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied”  needs  no  repetition.  While  one  may  think  of  several  remedies 
for  expediting  justice,  I  would  like  to  mention  one  which  pertains  to 
the  legal  profession.  The  British  tradition  of  limitless  arguments  must 
yield  place  to  a  new  ethos  of  time-bound  presentations.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  success  of  a  case  does  not  depend  on  the  length  of  the  arguments 
and,  therefore,  lawyers  should  themselves  evolve  a  Code  of  restricting 
the  presentations  to  a  reasonable  time-frame.  The  legal  profession  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  time  consumed  by  its  members  and 
thereby  help  expedition  of  justice.  G.V.  Mavalankar,  the  first  Speaker 
of  the  Lok  Sabha  and  himself  a  legal  luminary  once  said,  “Quite  a  few 
lawyers  and  advocates  seem  to  labour  under  the  wrong  impression  that 
truth,  plain  and  simple,  shorn  of  incidental  embroidery  to  explain 
away  the  normal  inconsistencies,  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
client.  My  experience,  however,  has  been  very  different”. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least  point,  which  I  would  like  to  mention  on 
this  occasion  is  the  need  for  a  cordial  relationship  between  the  Bar  and 
the  Bench.  In  order  that  the  task  of  the  administration  of  justice  is 
effectively  and  properly  performed,  we  must  always  give  importance 
to  the  need  for  developing  the  highest  cordiality  and  mutual  respect 
and  the  relation  between  the  two.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  learned 
members  of  the  Bar  are  lacking  in  this  in  any  manner.  Only  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  this  grand  occasion  to  reiterate  the  importance  of 
cordiality  and  co-operation  between  the  two  arms  of  justice.  The  late 
Justice  Chagla,  one  of  the  reputed  jurists  of  our  country,  said, “The 
legal  profession  is  a  great  calling  and  it  is  a  learned  and  noble 
profession.  Remember  always  that  it  is  a  profession.  It  is  not  a  trade  or 
business.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  deep  and  fundamental. 
You  have  traditions  to  which  you  have  to  be  true.  Like  an  artist  there 
has  to  be  a  passionate  desire  to  attain  perfection.  Service  to  society 
and  your  fellow  men  has  to  be  the  dominant  motive  underlying  your 
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work.”  I  have,  no  doubt,  that  the  Bar  will  keep  the  motto  always 
before  it  and  enhance  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  the  profession. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Centenary  is  an  occasion 
for  reviewing  the  past  and  to  re-plan  the  future.  Your  Bar  Association 
with  its  glorious  past  can  look  forward  to  a  resplendent  future. 


Service  in  Cause  of  Justice 


T he  reputation  of  Madras  as  a  leading  intellectual  centre  of  India 
stems  from  its  brilliant  lawyers,  doctors  literateurs.  In  this  galaxy 
of  talent,  the  Bar  has  had  pride  of  place.  And  so,  at  the  outset  may  I 
say  how  delighted  and  privileged  I  feel  to  be  here  with  all  of  you  this 
morning.  When  the  Honourable  Chief  Justice  invited  me  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  for  the  new  Annexe  of  the  Madras  High  Court,  I  was 
elated  by  the  opportunity  afforded  to  me  to  meet  my  old  colleagues  at 
the  Bar  and  the  illustrious  members  of  the  Judiciary. 

This  High  Court  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  distinguished  seats  of 
justice  where  both  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  have  achieved  great  and 
well-merited  renown.  The  High  Court  of  Madras  is  a  landmark  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  geographically,  historically  and  professional¬ 
ly.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  his  foundation-stone  is  being  laid  on  the 
exact  anniversary  of  the  issue  of  the  first  letters  patent  establishing  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Madras  at  Fort.  St.  George  which  was  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1800.  One  hundred  and  eighty  six  years  of  activity  in  the 
cause  of  justice  provide  an  occasion  which  sets  in  motion  a  train  of 
thoughts.  My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  days  when  I  had  enrolled  in  this 
Court  as  a  lawyer.  The  year  was  1935,  a  year  of  high  promise  and 
expectation.  For  the  first  time  in  the  constitutional  history  of  British 
India,  a  significant  share  of  Governmental  Authority  was  being 
transferred  to  Indian  hands  under  the  Constitution  Act  of  1935. 
Elections  were  in  the  air  and  leading  lawyers  who  had  gravitated  from 
law  to  politics  in  the  most  natural  transition,  were  in  the  field.  The  Bar 
effervesced  with  excitement  and  expectation.  Sir  Owen  Beasley  was 
then  the  Chief  Justice,  and  he  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  stern 
disciplinarian.  He  had  earned  the  reputation  of  an  ‘Iron  Chief 
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Justice.’  The  Bench  also  had  outstanding  people  adorning.it,  such  as 
Justice  Venkatasubba  Rao  and  Sir  S.  Varadachariar,  who  were  known 
for  their  great  learning  and  wisdom.  Thereafter,  Shri  M.  Patanjali 
Sastry  who  was  later  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
India,  was  appointed  as  a  Judge  of  the  Madras  High  Court.  Another 
outstanding  legal  luminary  who  adorned  the  Madras  High  Court 
Bench  was  Dr.  Rajamannar  who  became  the  first  Indian  permanent 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Madras  High  Court. 

The  Madras  bar  consisted  of  giants  like  Sir  Alladi  Krishnaswami 
Aiyar,  the  Advocate-General  Shri  T.R.  Venkatarama  Sastry  who 
resigned  within  a  few  days  his  law  membership  of  the  Government  of 
Madras,  since  the  portfolio  of  Police  Administration  which  had  all 
along  been  held  by  the  Law  Member  was  taken  away  from  him,  Shri 
V.V.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  who  carried  great  personal  and  professional 
dignity,  Shri  T.  Rangachariar  who  was  known  for  the  indomitable 
courage  he  showed  when  defending  the  nationalists  among  other  great 
luminaries.  On  the  Criminal  side,  Nugent  Grant,  V.L.  Ethiraj  and 
K.S.  Jayarama  Iyer  were  names  to  conjure  with.  Each  had  a  distinctive 
style  of  his  own  and  Courts  used  to  be  crowded  with  younger 
practitioners  when  any  one  of  these  was  arguing  a  case.  The  original 
side  produced  stalwarts  like  S.  Doraiswamy  Iyer  who  were  at  their  best 
in  cross  examining  the  witnesses,  respecting  the  witnesses  and  never 
bullying  them,  always  got  what  they  wanted.  Shri  V.V.  Srinivasa 
Iyengar,  V.  Radhakrishnayya,  originally  a  partner  of  Sir  M.  Venkata 
Subba  Rao,  K.S.  Krishnaswami  Iyengar  and  Narasimha  Iyer  were  in 
the  front  line  on  the  original  side.  It  was  indeed  a  treat  and  education 
to  watch  them.  That  period  saw  a  great  complementarity  between  Law 
and  Public  Life.  The  two,  never  distant,  had  come  particularly  close 
then.  The  Law  is  essentially  a  profession  of  the  mind.  The  legal 
fraternity  of  India  in  the  first  few  decades  of  this  century  represented  a 
great  flowering  of  the  Indian  intellect,  a  flowering  of  the  Indian  mind 
and  a  quickening  of  its  acumen. 

Madras  lawyers  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  national  movement 
and  contributed  towards  the  achievement  of  freedom.  Shri  Anan- 
dacharlu,  Salem  Vijayaraghavachariar  and  S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar 
achieved  the  high  distinction  of  being  elected  President  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress.  During  the  Home  Rule  days  Sir  C.P.  Ramaswami 
Iyer  was  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Congress.  The  late  Shri 
Satyamurthi  was  regarded  the  best  debator  and  parliamentarian  of  his 
times.  Shri  K.  Bhashyam  Iyengar  who  later  became  Law  Minister  of 
Madras  after  independence  was  severely  lathi-charged  in  the  city. 
Several  lawyers  courted  imprisonment  during  the  Civil  Disobedience 
movements  prior  to  Independence.  The  Madras  Bar  has  every  reason 
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to  feel  proud  of  its  participation  in  freedom  movements  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  not  lag  behind  in  the  future  in  arty  struggle  to  uphold  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  dignity  of  Man. 

Looking  through  records,  I  find  the  present  grand  High  Court 
Building  was  opened  on  the  12th  July  1892  at  an  impressive  function. 
The  then  Governor  of  Madras,  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  Wenlock  formally 
handed  over  the  keys  of  the  building  to  the  Chief  Justice.  The  original 
estimate  of  Rs.  9,45,000  increased  because  of  additions  and  alterations 
to  Rs.  12,98,163.  So  cost  over-runs  are  not  new  and  if  the  present 
Chief  Justice  finds  any  cost  over-run,  he  may  cite  a  very  valid 
precedent.  Few  could  have  imagined  when  they  built  this  massive 
building  that  it  would  become  inadequate  someday.  But  today  the 
volume  of  litigation  has  increased  so  much  that  for  the  last  decade  or 
two  the  constraints  on  space  have  become  really  acute.  For  a  period  of 
over  100  years,  this  building  had  housed  the  Courts  and  has  been  able 
to  carry  on  in  the  same  space.  The  great  masters  who  foresaw  the 
future  even  in  those  days  while  planning  this  building  had  not  taken 
into  account  this  volume  of  increase  in  work  and  the  necessity  for 
increased  space  to  this  extent.  It  is  indeed  a  wonder  that  you  have  been 
able  to  function  in  the  same  building  without  much  addition  to  its 
space  for  about  a  100  years.  It  is  good  that  the  Government  of  Tamil 
Nadu  has  thought  of  putting  up  additional  buildings  for  the  High  Court 
and  I  must  compliment  it  on  the  decision.  The  Madras  High  Court 
building  is  one  of  the  best  High  Court  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  and  I  hope  that  the  new  buildings  which  are  added  will  blend 
with  the  architecture  of  the  parent  building. 

A  building,  however,  is  ultimately  judged  not  by  how  it  looks  but  by 
what  use  it  is  put  to.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  share 
some  thoughts  with  this  gathering  of  legal  luminaries  on  the  work  of 
our  courts,  of  the  legal  fraternity  and  their  role.  The  demands 
encountered  by  Law  are  complex  in  any  society,  they  are  particularly 
so  in  a  State  which  had  adopted  for  itself  the  concept  of  Welfare  State. 
The  new  Constitution  spelt  out  the  ramifications  of  a  Welfare  State, 
namely,  securing  for  all  its  citizens  Justice,  Liberty,  Equality  and 
seeking  to  promote  among  them  all  Fraternity,  assuring  the  Dignity  of 
the  Individual  and  the  Unity  of  the  Nation.  These  basic  concepts  and 
the  structure  guaranteeing  the  fundamental  rights  with  its  canopy  of 
the  Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy,  reflect  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  The  rule  of  law  envisaged  by  our  Constitution  is 
directed  towards  the  attainment  of  these  ideals.  In  the  context  of  the 
ideals  set  out  in  our  Constitution,  individual  interests  and  freedom 
have  had  to  be  regulated  in  the  public  and  social  interests.  Laws  have, 
therefore,  come  to  be  enacted  in  Free  India  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
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preserving  public  order  and  ensuring  individual  rights  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  better  social  order  and  greater  welfare 
of  the  people. 

In  view  of  the  socialist  ideals  set  out  in  our  Constitution,  the  legal 
fraternity  cannot  merely  be  an  agency  for  the  determination  of  law 
suits.  It  must  also  be  the  guardian  of  the  ideals  enshrined  in  the 
Constitution.  It  is  for  the  Law  to  ensure  the  effective  and  orderly 
regulation  of  the  affairs  of  all  persons  in  society  while  at  the  same  time, 
ensuring  that  such  regulation  is  conducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  fundamental  rights.  It  is,  therefore,  essentially  a 
question  of  striking  a  proper  balance  between  the  protection  of 
individual  liberty  and  the  preservation  of  social  justice.  I  may,  in  this 
context,  quote  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Jurists  (New  Delhi  Session)  on  the  ‘Role 
of  law  in  a  Changing  World.’  It  was  observed  therein,  “Lawyers 
should  be  anxiously  concerned  with  the  prevalence  of  poverty, 
ignorance  and  inequality  in  human  society  and  should  take  a  leading 
part  in  promoting  measures  which  will  help  eradicate  those  evils,  for 
while  they  continue  to  exist,  civil  political  rights  cannot  of  themselves 
ensure  the  full  dignity  of  man.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  increasing  volume  of 
litigation.  In  my  view  this  is  a  logical  corollary  of  the  increase  in 
population.  Everywhere,  queues  lengthen.  The  courts  can  be  no 
exception.  More  men  means  more  disputes  and  more  litigation. 
Moreover,  there  are  two  other  professional  reasons  for  the  swelling  of 
litigation.  First,  a  large  number  of  rights  have  now  been  conferred  on 
our  people  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  which,  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
people  to  take  recourse  to  Courts  is  only  natural.  Just  as  great 
expectations  have  been  aroused  in  our  people  of  assistance  from  the 
Executive,  a  simultaneous  groundswell  of  their  rights  and  the 
enforceability  of  those  rights  through  due  process  of  Law,  has  taken 
place.  The  Writ  Jurisdiction  of  High  Courts  granted  under  the 
constitution  is  therefore  being  availed  of  massively,  often  times  with 
arguable  justification.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  major  Highway,  as  it 
were,  has  been  opened  to  people  seeking  redressal  and  it  can  hardly  be 
a  surprise  if  a  surge  of  traffic  presses  into  it.  Second,  the  concept  of 
Public  Interest  Litigation  has  quickened  the  imagination  of  our 
people,  leading  to  general  issues  being  brought  to  the  Courts  directly, 
sidestepping  hierarchical  bureaucratic  procedures.  Knowing  as  I  do, 
the  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  Chief  Justice  Bhagwati  and 
Chief  Justice  Hidayatullah  on  this  subject  I  shall  refrain  from 
expressing  any  views  thereon.  Suffice  it  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  increase  of  workload  in  courts. 
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Every  authority  carries  within  it  its  own  responsibility.  The 
Executive  and  the  Legislatures  in  India  have  similarly  been  witness  to 
an  enormous  increase  in  their  respective  activities.  Legislatures  enact 
more  laws  than  ever  before.  In  order  to  implement  the  concept  of  a 
Welfare  State,  laws  have  to  be  enacted  in  areas  where  there  are  no 
precedents.  Hasty  legislation,  in  areas  new  and  unprecedented 
coupled  with  the  deterioration  in  drafting  have  also  added  to  the 
volume  of  litigation.  Likewise,  the  executive  has  been  called  upon  to 
undertake  a  variety  of  administrative  tasks  not  dreamt  of  in  the  earlier 
century  and  hence  it  has  also  expanded  beyond  recognition.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  other  two  arms  of  the  State,  the  expansion  of  the 
Judiciary  and  its  accommodation  must  be  admitted  as  modest.  While, 
therefore,  we  talk  of  mounting  arrears  in  Courts,  we  should  take  care 
to  explain  to  the  public  the  causes  of  this  increase  and  place  it  in  the 
right  perspective.  There  is  a  wrong  impression  that  our  Courts  are 
allowing  cases  to  pile  up  and  the  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet, 
whereas  the  fact  of  the  matter  (or  to  put  it  legalistically)  the  factum  is 
that  Courts  are  being  asked  to  do  double,  treble  and  quadruple  duty 
with  much  the  same  strength  as  before. 

I  have  drawn  great  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  Judiciary  in  India 
continues  to  hold  to  its  high  traditions  with  all  the  subsequent  challenges 
placed  upon  it,  with  diligence  and  dignity.  The  public  have  great  respect 
in  the  traditions  of  the  legal  profession  and  hence  the  work  of  lawyers 
becomes  all  the  more  onerous.  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a 
quotation  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished  jurists,  the  late  Shri 
M.C.  Chagla,  “The  Legal  Profession  is  a  great  calling  and  it  is  a 
learned  and  noble  profession.  Remember  always  that  it  is  a  profession. 
It  is  not  a  trade  or  business.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  deep 
and  fundamental.  In  business  your  sole  object  is  to  make  money.  In 
the  legal  profession  making  money  is  merely  incidental.  You  have 
traditions  to  which  you  have  to  be  true.  Like  an  artist  there  has  to  be  a 
passionate  desire  to  attain  perfection.  Service  to  society  and  your 
fellowmen  has  to  be  the  dominant  motive  underlying  your  work.” 

I  am  sure  that  the  Madras  B,ar  will  keep  these  ideals  before  it  and 
maintain  the  high  traditions  set  by  our  leaders  of  the  earlier 
generation. 


VIII 

Health  and  Social  Services 


Medical  Care  for  Humanity 


To  participate  in  these  celebrations,  marking  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Year  of  the  Madras  Medical  College  is  indeed  a  privilege 
and  pleasure.  As  one  who  has  known  some  eminent  doctors,  who  have 
been  teaching  in  this  College  and  treating  patients  in  the  Government 
General  Hospital  over  the  last  nearly  four  decades,  I  can  say  without 
any  hesitation  that  we  should  be  proud  of  this  institution.  Guruswamy 
Mudaliar,  Rangachari  and  A.L.  Mudaliar  were  household  names  in 
my  younger  days,  here  at  Madras.  The  rich  and  hoary  traditon  of  the 
Madras  Medical  College  has  transcended  national  borders  and  its  alumni 
have  brought  glory  to  their  Alma  Mater  even  in  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  the  world.  The  creation  of  fellowships  on  the  auspicious 
occasion  of  the  150th  year  of  this  College  is  a  happy  augury,  linking  the 
past  with  the  present.  Those  who  have  received  the  scrolls  of  Fellowship 
may  be  rightly  proud  of  their  association  with  their  Alma  Mater.  I  hope 
this  will  enable  them  to  interact  freely  with  the  staff  of  this  College  and 
strive  for  further  acquisition  and  advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  activities  and  functions  of  a  Medical  College  are  principally 
two-fold;  firstly,  to  train  the  doctors  of  tomorrow  to  become  efficient  in 
their  calling  and  secondly,  furnish  the  necessary  expertise  to  treat 
patients  in  the  attached  hospital  even  as  they  guide  and  train  the  students 
in  the  clinical  art. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  country  and  abroad  on  achieving  a  miraculous  recovery  for 
the  popular  Chief  Minister  of  Tamil  Nadu,  Shri  M.G.  Ramachandran. 

I  have  no  expertise  in  the  noble  medical  profession  but  as  one  among 
millions  who  need  its  care,  I  wish  to  share  a  few  thoughts  with  you  on 
this  great  occasion.  Though  it  might  sound  a  repetition,  we  must 
realise  that  the  needs  of  the  individual  with  common  illnesses  which  are 
largely  of  either  nutritional  or  infectious  origin  and  which  may  produce 
significant  morbidity,  have  to  be  considered  on  priority  basis.  The 
medical  graduate  has  to  be  skilled  in  managing  such  common  problems 
like  tuberculosis  of  which  there  are  seven  million  infectious  cases  in  the 
world,  two-third  of  them  in  developing  countries.  The  efficacy  of 
chemotherapeutic  agents  used  in  treating  a  case  of  tuberculosis  and 
their  value  in  containing  the  disease  from  spreading  in  the  community 
is  well  established.  The  student  should  know  the  various  drug 
combinations  and  courses  of  therapy.  About  a  billion  people  in  the 
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world  have  worm  infections.  Knowing  all  about  worm  infection  and 
their  treatment  is  important  to  the  doctor.  Likewise,  common  illnesses 
like  peptic  ulcer,  rheumatic  disorders,  gastroenteritis,  common 
psychiatric  problems,  etc.  are  areas  in  which  the  medical  graduate 
should  be  competent.  It  will  be  unwise  to  ignore  these  areas  and  lay 
emphasis  on  the  learning  in  depth  of  esoteric  and  uncommon  diseases. 
Familiarity  with  cancer  is  good  but  for  the  future  family  doctor,  details 
regarding  its  modes  of  treatment  are  less  important  than  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  antibiotics,  treatment  of  typhoid 
fever,  Tuberculosis  and  their  prevention.  I  feel  that  evaluating  the 
skills  of  the  student  in  assessing  and  managing  these  diseases  should  be 
given  a  higher  priority  over  the  ability  to  examine  and  diagnose  rare 
cases  brought  in  the  clinical  examination. 

This  brings  me  to  the  role  of  a  medical  college  in  the  making  of  a 
doctor  for  our  country.  The  burden  of  common  preventible  infectious 
diseases  is  41  per  cent  in  developing  countries  as  against  11  per  cent 
in  developed  countries.  There  is  apparently  less  cardio- vascular  disease, 
particularly  coronary  artery  disease  and  cancer  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  as  compared  with  developed  countries.  In  a  country  like 
ours,  there  should  be  greater  exposure  of  the  medical  student  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  community,  its  diseases  and  prevention.  Extension 
work  among  the  rural  population  by  teams  of  undergraduates  adequately 
guided  by  the  teaching  staff  is  an  area  worth  exploring.  I  hope  petty 
considerations  of  the  cost  involved  or  the  logistics  of  such  arrange¬ 
ments  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  new  direction  in 
the  studies  at  the  undergraduate  level.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  world’s 
military  expenditure  for  less  than  a  day,  can  fund  the  entire  malaria 
eradication  programme  of  WHO.  Nations  appear  to  be  eager  to  spend 
more  on  human  destruction  than  on  human  preservation.  What  a  great 
and  happy  world  it  would  be  if  only  countries  could  divert  the  vast 
expenditure  on  armaments  to  a  single  item  like  medical  care  for  the 
humanity  as  a  whole.  Let  us  hope  that  the  resumption  of  negotiations 
between  the  Super  Powers  will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  for  which  India  has  been  pleading  in  all 
international  forums. 

Apart  from  teaching  medicine  and  surgery,  a  medical  college  should 
inculcate  cost  consciousness  in  medical  care  among  its  student 
trainees.  I  am  afraid,  there  is  a  tendency  among  many  doctors  to 
prescribe  costly  drugs  or  order  expensive  investigation  as  a  matter  of 
routine.  The  cost  .to  the  common  man  of  falling  sick  is  becoming 
prohibitive.  Investigations  for  diagnosis,  though  usually  justifiable, 
may  not  always  be  necessary.  Here  particularly,  the  doctor  should  use 
his  clinical  sense,  skills  of  observation  and  utilization  of  ordinary 
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investigational  procedures  before  asking  for  catscans,  ultrasounds  etc., 
which  are  out  of  reach  for  the  low  income  and  middle  income  groups. 
Specialists  have  an  undoubted  role  in  modern  medicine.  But  what  I 
bemoan  is  the  gradual  disappearance  of  generalists  who,  in  the 
context  of  the  needs  of  the  country  and  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  have 
a  greater  social  role  to  play. 

Another  aspect  of  medical  education  which  needs  emphasis  is 
research.  Research,  particularly  of  a  fundamental  nature  and  in  basic 
sciences  requires  both  means  and  manpower  which  should  be  provided 
to  the  extent  possible.  We  are  all  aware  that  it  is  research  in  basic 
sciences  that  gave  us  penicillin,  X-rays,  production  of  insulin  and  so 
on.  Unless  we  encourage  research  in  basic  sciences  in  universities  and 
colleges,  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  great  advance  in  the  clinical  and 
medical  areas.  There  is  also  need  for  concentrated  research  in  our 
traditional  systems  like  Ayurveda,  Siddha,  Unani  and  for  an  evaluation 
of  these  drugs  by  critical  and  scientific  scrutiny.  If  they  stand  such 
scrutiny,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  patient  community  since  they  are 
generally  cheaper. 

The  march  of  science  and  technology  in  the  world  is  breathtaking 
and  new  discoveries  are  becoming  obsolescent  even  before  full 
exploitation  of  the  findings.  In  such  a  world,  it  will  be  unrealistic  if  one 
depended  on  what  one  learnt  in  his  College  several  decades  ago.  The 
need  to  update  one’s  knowledge  is  so  compelling  that  one  has  to  run  all 
the  time  to  retain  his  place.  In  no  field  is  this  more  imperative  than  in 
the  medical  profession.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  medical 
colleges  run  refresher  courses  to  their  former  students  and  also  serve 
as  a  centre  for  clearing  the  doubts  and  problems  that  may  arise  from 
time  to  time.  I  am  told  that  some  institutions  conduct  refresher  courses 
for  practitioners.  This  should  become  a  regular  feature  so  that  the 
college  remains  the  fountain  for  feeding  knowledge  to  men  and 
women  who  have  left  its  portals. 

I  shall  conclude  by  wishing  all  of  you  success  in  your  profession.  The 
doctor  has  a  pre-eminent  position  in  society  in  our  country  because  he 
is  expected  to  tend  to  the  sick  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  subordinating 
material  considerations  to  higher  ethical  and  humanistic  values.  The 
profession,  noble  as  it  is,  is  what  this  college  has  nurtured  through  the 
years  that  have  passed. 


Citizens  in  the  Making 


I  am  delighted  to  be  amongst  you  on  this  day  when  the  Bal  Bhavan 
Society  will  enter  another  new  phase  in  its  growth  and  development. 
It  was  the  vision  of  the  late  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  appropriately  and 
affectionately  called  Chacha  Nehru  by  young  children  all  over  this 
country,  to  begin  institutions  for  children  outside  the  rigorous  formal 
school  system.  His  spirit  of  adventure  and  his  constant  journey  to 
avenues  and  vistas  unexplored  reflected  itself  in  initiatives  he  took 
whether  in  the  matter  of  a  programme  of  steel  plants,  gigantic  dams  or 
inspiring  the  new  generation  of  India.  His  illustrious  daughter  Smt. 
Indira  Gandhi  nurtured  this  young  sapling  of  Bal  Bhavan.  As  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Bal  Bhavan,  she  was  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
its  growth  and  the  flowering  of  its  branches.  Over  these  decades,  the 
vision  of  the  father  and  the  daughter  has  been  concretised  through  the 
dedicated  work  of  many  eminent  Indians,  especially  women  who  have 
served  as  the  Chairmen  or  Directors  of  the  Bal  Bhavan.  Today,  this  is  a 
unique  institution  where  in  a  milieu  of  harmony  and  joy,  children  from 
different  social  strata  come  together  to  learn,  to  play,  and  most  of  all, 
to  freely  express  their  creative  talents  through  a  variety  of  skills — 
traditional  and  modern. 

It  was  natural  that  this  first  Bal  Bhavan  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  such  institutions  in  different  parts  of  India.  I  know  what  joy  it  is 
for  children  to  visit  these  Bal  Bhavans.  There  are  no  closed  walls  of  the 
school  here,  the  rigid  curriculum  does  not  bind  them  and  yet  through 
all  this  game  and  play  a  sensitivity  is  inculcated — a  sensitivity  and  an 
awareness  of  the  environment,  the  ecological  situation  and  the  social 
obligations.  The  indirect,  or  what  in  educational  pedagogy  is  called 
detour  learning  has  achieved  greater  successes  sometimes  than  formal 
schooling.  Through  the  use  of  clay  and  terracotta  and  subtle  direction, 
children  have  become  aware  of  the  problems  of  over-population. 
Through  the  use  of  plants,  flora,  fauna  for  making  models  they  have 
become  aware  of  the  need  to  preserve  and  conserve  the  natural 
environment.  Through  the  making  of  models  of  the  monuments  of 
India,  they  have  learnt  to  respect,  admire  and  love  the  cultural 
heritage  of  this  country.  All  this  is  an  enriching  experience.  The 
opportunity  which  is  provided  to  children  to  work  with  modern 
machine  tools,  electronics  and  other  modern  technologies,  has  made 
them  aware  of  the  creative  possibilities  of  their  own  talents.  The  Bal 
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Bhavan  and  its  environment  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
practising  equality  in  society  because  here  the  rich  and  the  poor  work 
together  without  inhibition  or  discrimination.  The  learning  of  a  large 
number  of  skills  as  leisure-time  activities  provides  the  basis  for  a  future 
vocation.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Bal  Bhavan  in  these  years  has 
enriched  its  contents  and  perfected  methodologies  of  training.  Its  role 
as  an  essential  link  between  the  school  system  and  the  world  outside  is 
today  being  recognised  by  everyone. 

The  late  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi,  so  dedicated  to  children  and  their 
growth,  was  always  very  keen  on  having  an  appropriate  museum.  For 
her  this  museum  was  to  serve  as  “a  peep-hole  into  the  vast  outside 
world  or  even  draw  attention  to  the  many  and  varied  aspects  of 
ordinary  everyday  things.  New  methods  of  museology,  new  techniques 
of  display,  new  values  of  education  all  make  the  museum  more 
instructive  and  attractive”.  This  goal  could  be  only  partly  fulfilled  in 
the  existing  Bal  Bhavan.  I  am  glad  that  today  the  Bal  Bhavan  has 
decided  to  have  a  separate  museum  which  will  further  enlarge  its 
activities.  This  museum  will  be  unique  in  so  far  as  it  will  not  restrict 
itself  to  mere  objects  or  the  rich  cultural  past  of  the  country.  Through 
its  collections  and  through  its  manner  of  displaying  objects  and 
through  participative  exhibits,  I  hope  it  will  awaken  the  intellectual 
curiosity  in  the  children  and  sharpen  their  power  of  comprehension. 
This  museum,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  quicken  the  imagination  of 
children,  make  them  aware  of  the  wonders  and  marvels  of  nature, 
which  is  in  man’s  hand  to  preserve  and  to  create  a  dialogue  with.  I 
hope,  it  will  be  able  to  inculcate  in  the  future  generation  a  sense  of 
value  in  the  principles  of  harmony  and  peace.  Adults  are  at  peace  or  at 
war  quite  often,  depending  upon  the  happiness  or  the  unhappiness  of 
their  childhood.  The  games  children  play  become  games  of  life.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  children  in  Delhi  coming  from  different  cultural 
backgrounds,  will  experience  a  real  sense  of  unity  of  this  country 
which  underlines  the  multiplicity  of  manifestation. 

A  hymn  from  the  Atharvax  Veda  written  many  many  centuries  ago, 
talks  of  the  child  as  the  father  of  man  anticipating  by  many  many  centur¬ 
ies,  a  phrase  used  by  the  English  Poet  Wordswoth.  This  museum  will,  I 
hope,  be  that  training  ground  where  these  children  will  become  the 
fathers  of  future  India.  If  the  museum  serves  these  goals,  then  it  will  be 
a  befitting  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  late  Smt.  Indira 
Gandhi. 


Welfare  of  the  Handicapped 


I  have  great  pleasure  to  be  in  your  midst  today  on  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  National  Awards  for  welfare  of  the  handicapped. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  congratulate  all  the  award  winners  on  their 
excellent  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped.  The 
public  at  large  have  an  impression  that  handicapped  persons  cannot 
perform  as  well  as  normal  persons  and  I  am  happy  you  have 
convincingly  dispelled  such  prejudices.,  I  have  no  doubt  that  each  one 
of  you  will  carry  this  message  to  the  small  communities  in  which  you 
live  and  create  the  necessary  awareness  in  society.  As  the  Minister  has 
mentioned  in  her  welcome-address,  the  ultimate  aim  of  any  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programme  for  the  handicapped  is  to  get  them  integrated  in 
society.  The  handicapped,  like  the  rest  of  the  population,  should  have 
access  to  education  in  normal  schools  and  employment  just  as  normal 
people  in  factories,  offices  and  elsewhere.  As  long  as  they  are  properly 
trained  and  equipped  for  any  job,  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  them. 

I  find  that  the  Government  have  adopted  a  multi-pronged  approach 
for  the  training  and  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  popula¬ 
tion.  Since  1977  the  Central  Government  has  reserved  three  per  cent  of 
vacancies  in  Group  ‘C’  and  ‘D’  posts  in  the  public  sector  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  Relaxation  in  age  and  medical  standards  has 
been  allowed  to  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  reservation. 
State  Governments  and  Union  Territory  Administrations  have  also 
made  similar  reservations  in  posts  under  their  own  control.  Govern¬ 
ment  have  set  up  special  employment  exchanges  for  the  physically 
handicapped  and  wherever  the  registration  is  below  a  prescribed  level, 
Government  have  set  up  special  cells  in  regualr  employment  ex¬ 
changes.  These  exchanges  exclusively  register  handicapped  persons 
seeking  jobs  and  arrange  for  their  placement  both  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  While  20  per  cent  of  those  registered  in  normal 
employment  exchanges  are  placed  in  jobs,  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
handicapped  registered  in  these  special  exchanges  are  able  to  secure 
employment.  The  Central  Government  have  also  set  up  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Centres  to  render  all  assistance  to  the  handicapped  in 
their  economic  rehabilitation.  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Centres 
assess  the  voational  and  psychological  needs,  arrange  for  their 
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training,  assist  in  improving  their  skills  and  secure  suitable  placements 
or  self-employment. 

Government  gives  financial  assistance  to  voluntary  organizations  for 
training  and  employment  of  disabled  persons  including  establishment 
of  sheltered  workshops.  Nationalised  banks  provide  loans  to  physically 
handicapped  persons  at  low  rates  of  interest  to  promote  their 
self-employment.  I  congratulate  IOB  on  the  generous  loan  assistance 
provided  to  the  handicapped  and  on  their  winning  the  award.  I  trust 
that  other  nationalised  banks  will  emulate  their  example.  Incentives  in 
the  form  of  higher  deductions  for  computation  of  income-tax  are  given 
to  private  employers  of  handicapped  persons.  I  recall  with  pleasure  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  measure  which  I  introduced  as  Finance  Minister. 
Certain  categories  of  disabled  persons  are  allotted  telephone  booths 
which  enable  them  to  earn  a  decent  and  regular  income.  Municipal 
authorities  encourage  setting  up  of  vending  stalls  by  handicapped 
individuals. 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  that  efforts  are  also  made  to  secure 
employment  for  them  in  the  unorganized  sectors  of  the  economy. 
However,  it  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  employers  are  still  lukewarm  to 
the  idea  of  employing  handicapped  persons.  The  presentation  of 
awards  to  the  handicapped  employees,  I  trust,  will  prove  beyond 
doubt  their  capability  to  function  as  efficiently  as  other  normal 
employees  also  and  enthuse  other  employers  to  emulate  the  example 
of  award  winning  employers. 


Family  and  Social  Welfare 


A  multi-disciplinary  approach  to  many  issues  revolving  around 
family  and  culture  is  both  timely  and  significant  today.  This  is  an  area 
of  study  having  many  facets  for  academicians  and  social  workers, 
scientists  and  demographers,  educationists  and  practitioners  of 
medical  sciences.  Together  all  of  you  have  to  tackle  the  entire  gamut 
of  welfare  and  development  programmes  in  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Seminar  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  family  system  in  the  tribal  as  well  as  non-tribal  societies. 
As  we  know,  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  society  and  it  is  in  the  family 
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that  the  foundation  for  the  character  and  personality  of  children  is 
laid.  Consequently,  the  shape  of  society  is  directly  related  to  the  family 
values.  The  emphasis  you  have  laid  on  the  family  is  commendable.  The 
family  of  man  rests  on  the  millions  of  families  around  the  world.  It  is 
in  the  family  that  the  child  learns  the  fundamental  values  of  life. 
Schools  and  educational  institutions  certainly  have  an  impact  on  the 
children  but  during  its  formative  years,  the  environment  of  the  family 
is  a  dominant  influence  on  the  child.  If  at  an  early  age  children  learn  to 
share,  respect  each  other’s  needs  and  work  and  play  together  in 
harmony,  we  shall  have  assured  the  growth  of  a  harmonious  society. 
The  themes  of  your  Seminar,  including  an  assessment  of  old  and  new 
values  relating  to  many  questions,  such  as,  health,  welfare  and 
planning  measures,  are  important  in  the  development  of  Indian 
society.  While  economic  and  cultural  questions  cannot  be  ignored,  we 
must  begin  our  tasks  from  the  beginning  i.e.,  education  of  the  child  in 
the  family.  It  is  because  of  this  that  I  accord  the  highest  priority  to 
family  welfare  of  which  the  centre  is  the  child.  If  we  remember  that 
children  must  grow  in  a  healthy  environment,  we  shall  have  guaran¬ 
teed  ourselves  against  vagrant  children  in  the  family.  In  the  traditional 
joint  families,  the  grand  parents  were  baby  sitters  and  they  used  to  tell 
mythological  stories  of  valour,  courage  and  sacrifice,  thus  inculcating 
moral  values  in  the  young  and  impressionable  mind.  With  the  break  up 
of  the  joint  family  and  with  acute  shortage  of  accommodation,  each 
adult  member  becomes  a  family  unit  and  the  child  misses  all  these 
values,  more  so,  when  both  the  spouses  are  employed.  The  propaga¬ 
tion  of  family  values  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  ways  to  develop  a 
healthy  family  and  to  inculcate  noble  sentiments  like  patriotism, 
tolerance,  selflessness  and  so  on. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  your  Organization  is  devoting  special 
attention  to  tribal  welfare  in  Orissa.  Tribal  traditions  and  culture  have 
enriched  the  life  of  people  in  Orissa,  a  State  in  the  forefront  of  those 
which  have  contributed  significantly  to  performing  and  graphic  arts.  It 
is  essential  that  we  should  analyse  rationally  the  base  of  tribal 
traditions  and  customs,  not  all  of  which  are  either  obsolete  or 
anachronistic  in  the  modern  setting.  In  fact,  I  think  that  we  can  learn 
as  much  from  the  tribal  societies  as  they  can  learn  from  us.  I  wish  to 
illustrate  the  point  with  a  true  story.  Once  during  my  visit  to  Car 
Nicobar  Island,  we  visited  a  tribal  settlement.  I  distributed  packets  of 
biscuits  and  each  one  came  and  received  it.  When  by  oversight  a 
second  packet  was  offered  to  one  of  the  tribals,  he  declined  saying  he 
has  already  received  one.  In  sheer  contrast,  I  remembered  that  when 
relief  was  distributed  to  the  people  in  the  plains,  each  one  was  hiding 
what  he  had  received  and  tried  to  cheat  and  grab  more.  Virtues  like 
honesty  are  inherent  in  tribals  and  we  have  to  learn  from  them. 
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It  is  both  useful  and  timely  that  your  Organization  has  embarked  on 
research  on  health,  family  planning,  community  development  and 
human  resources.  Administrators  and  community  leaders  have  to  be 
motivated  in  the  right  direction  and  re-orientation  courses  for  them 
would  help  us  in  adopting  corrective  measures  whenever  distortion 
might  occur  in  our  welfare  programmes.  Similarly,  social  security 
measures  are  essential,  as  those  who  belong  to  the  weaker  sections  of 
society,  including  orphans,  tribals  and  physically  handicapped,  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  society  as  much  as  of  the  family.  To  organise 
vocational  centres  for  the  rural  population,  setting  up  of  agriculture 
and  forest-based  industries  for  the  unemployed  rural  youth  and 
socio-economic  programmes  are  useful  activities.  Many  of  these 
schemes,  beneficial  to  the  rural  population,  do  not  require  large  funds 
and  I  feel  that  innovative  measures  formulating  action  programmes 
could  go  a  long  way  towards  the  welfare  of  family  and  society. 

A  matter  of  grave  concern  not  only  to  India  but  the  whole  of  Asia  is 
the  population  explosion  that  is  threatening  the  region.  Asia  has  the 
largest  population  and  accounts  for  60  per  cent  of  the  humanity.  India 
alone  has  a  population  exceeding  Africa  and  South  America  put 
together.  In  60  years  between  1901  to  1961,  our  population  increased 
from  238  million  to  439  million  but  in  the  next  20  years  our  population 
has  increased  by  243  million.  This  generation  has  achieved  more  in  20 
years  than  what  our  elders  took  60  years  to  do.  It  is  an  irony  that  the 
initial  development  in  the  developing  countries  itself  accentuates 
population  growth.  Better  medical  facilities,  both  curative  and 
preventive,  bring  down  the  death  rate  so  drastically  that  even  if  the 
birth  rate  slows  down,  the  population  growth  remains  unchecked. 
Inspite  of  spectacular  improvement  in  our  Gross  Domestic  Product, 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  people  of  India  is  trailing  behind  that 
of  most  developing  countries.  Since  there  is  a  faster  rate  of  growth  of 
population  among  the  people  below  the  poverty  line,  that  section 
expands  notwithstanding  economic  development  of  the  whole  country. 
I  am,  therefore,  happy  that  you  are  devoting  more  than  one  session  to 
issues  relating  to  fertility,  marriage,  family  planning  and  population 
control  techniques.  It  is  gratifying  that  you  are  looking  at  techniques 
and  at  ethical  and  cultural  values  simultaneously.  It  is  a  truism  that  our 
future  lies  in  controlling  the  population  and  bringing  down  the  birth 
rate  drastically.  History  is  replete  with  instances  of  what  a  determined 
people  have  achieved.  For  instance,  we  have  overcome  our  food 
shortage  and  achieved  self-sufficiency  by  determined  efforts.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  cannot  repeat  the  achievement  in  population  control.  We 
should  not  falter  in  our  determination  to  stabilise  our  population  and 
achieve  zero  growth  within  two  decades.  Religious  prejudices, 
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customary  taboos  and  insensitivity  to  the  fate  of  the  children  bedevil 
the  family  welfare  programmes.  Research  in  these  areas  directed 
towards  acceptable  method  and  motivation  for  family  welfare  prog¬ 
rammes  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  Administration. 

Your  Seminar  has  half  a  dozen  sessions  at  which  a  dozen  themes  will 
be  discussed.  These  themes  broadly  cover  most  of  the  problems  faced 
by  family  and  society  in  India  today.  If  you  are  able  to  offer  new 
insights  on  family  and  social  welfare  measures,  including  family 
planning,  you  will  have  made  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  these  challenges  before  us.  Your  main  concern  should  be 
preservation  of  human  values  in  a  changing  world. 


Service  to  Society 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  at  the  Cancer  Institute  and  with 
those  who  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  fight  against  this  deadly  disease  in 
India.  Yours  is  a  moving  success  story  of  how  faith  and  self-confidence 
triumphed  over  the  inevitable  hurdles  in  the  way  of  service  to  society. 
I  have  watched  with  admiration  your  relentless  drive  to  expand, 
diversify  and  improve  medical  and  health  facilities  for  cancer  patients. 
The  quality  of  service  and  the  crusading  spirit  you  have  exemplified  in 
treating  the  ever-increasing  number  of  patients  are  worthy  of 
admiration.  Your  progress  and  growth  have  been  phenomenal,  and 
I  am  happy  to  share  the  joy  of  it.  It  is  appropriate  to  recall  here  that 
your  Institute  was  founded  in  1955  by  the  Women’s  Indian  Association 
of  Madras  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  late  Dr.  (Mrs.) 
Muthulakshmi  Reddy,  a  hallowed  name  in  our  memory.  Steeled  in  her 
resolve  to  establish  a  cancer  hospital  after  witnessing  the  agony  of  her 
sister  who  succumbed  to  this  disease,  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy 
worked  for  realisation  of  her  dream  for  nearly  three  decades.  Hard 
work  and  heart  breaks  dotted  her  path  but  she  was  not  the  one  to  give 
up.  She  persevered  and  her  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  The 
devotion  and  dedication  of  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy  and  a  host  of 
talented  doctors  have  raised  the  status  of  your  Institute  as  the 
Southern  Regional  Centre  for  Cancer  Treatment  and  Research  in  the 
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country  in  1974 — in  a  short  span  of  20  years.  Today,  I  feel  your 
Institute  is  second  to  none  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pleasure  for  me  to  note  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  of  350  beds  in  your  hospital  are  available  free  to  patients  who 
cannot  afford  medical  expenses.  In  addition,  three-fourths  of  the 
25,000  outdoor  patients  are  treated  free  in  this  premier  medical  centre. 
I  congratulate  the  Institute  on  the  service  to  the  needy  and  the  poor 
which  should  be  our  first  concern  for  cancer  treatment.  I  am  also  glad 
to  note  that  your  departments  are  equipped  with  the  latest  equipment. 
Modern  medicare  depends  a  great  deal  on  sophisticated  equipment 
which  help  both  diagnosis  as  well  as  treatment.  More  than  modern 
equipment,  your  cancer  specialists  have  earned  a  reputation  for 
kindness,  sympathy  and  understanding  which  brings  solace  and  speedy 
recovery  to  the  patients.  The  Research  Centre  has  nine  departments, 
all  of  them  well-equipped  and  staffed.  This  is  a  supportive  medical 
package  of  great  benefit  to  the  patients.  However,  I  am  told  that 
medical  sciences  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  I 
am  sure  you  keep  yourself  abreast  of  latest  developments,  besides 
undertaking  research  in  your  Institute. 

You  have  invited  me  to  inaugurate  the  Diagnostic  Research 
Complex  of  your  Institute.  Even  those  who  are  not  well- versed  in 
medical  sciences  will  readily  agree  that  correct  diagnosis  is  half  of  the 
cure.  I  understand  that  the  spacious  diagnostic  complex  has  cost  you 
Rupees  over  one  crore  and  that  it  is  laid  out  on  6.2  acres  in  accordance 
with  medical  and  health  requirements.  The  Government  of  India  has 
contributed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  this  building,  the  Government  of 
Uttar  Pradesh  has  donated  Rs.  10  lakh  and  Shri  Marwah  of  New  Delhi 
Rupees  one  lakh.  The  Government  of  Tamil  Nadu  is  expected  to  meet 
the  balance  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  building.  It  is  a  measure  of 
appreciation  of  your  work  that  you  were  able  to  tap  several  sources  for 
financing  the  present  complex.  You  also  have  acquired  sophisticated 
equipment  for  diagnostic  purposes,  and  propose  to  organise  docu¬ 
mentation  facilities,  establish  research  laboratories  and  hold  seminars 
and  lectures  on  new  approaches  to  cancer  treatment.  This  combination 
of  the  growth  of  patient  services  and  research  requirements  is  a 
healthy  development.  If  you  continue  to  pursue  the  goals  you  have  set 
for  yourself,  additional  funds  to  support  your  activities  will  come, 
perhaps  slowly  but  surely.  Your  Annual  Report  for  1984  is  an 
impressive  document.  To  have  treated  27,518  patients  in  a  year  or 
nearly  750  each  day,  is  probably  a  proud  record  for  any  hospital  in  the 
country.  Equally  impressive  are  the  figures  for  new  patients  number¬ 
ing  6,615  and  in-patients  4,480,  besides  follow-up  cases  about  20,000  in 
a  year. 
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I  have  enumerated  these  figures  only  to  underline  the  point  that  you 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  it  is  now  your  high 
responsibility  to  live  up  to  it.  No  cause  is  greater  than  the  alleviation  of 
pain  and  suffering  of  those  who  are  victims  of  cancer. 

I  wish  the  Institute  a  perpetuity  in  the  service  of  the  people. 


Diabetes  Care 


It  gives  me  immense  pleasure  to  address  the  distinguished  medical 
specialists  and  supporting  members  of  the  health  care  staff  of  the 
Apollo  Hospital  which  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  the  first, 
fully-equipped,  corporate,  multi-speciality  hospital  in  India. 
From  your  early  stages,  I  have  watched  with  admiration  the  steady 
progress  you  have  made  towards  the  goal  you  had  set  for  yourself — 
the  goal  of  establishing  a  hospital  complex  with  latest  diagnostic  and 
curative  appliances  and  medicines,  and  to  bring  hope  and  cheer  to 
those  who  are  victims  of  diseases  or  accidents.  You  are  engaged  in  a 
noble  task  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  grown  from  strength  to 
strength.  You  are  the  pace-setter  for  the  initiation  and  development  of 
such  corporate  hospitals  in  India.  Your  example  is  worthy  of 
emulation  in  other  parts  of  our  country. 

Today,  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  of  inaugurating  the 
Diabetes  Education  and  Research  Foundation  and  the  Blood  Cell 
Processor  Centre  as  a  part  of  your  health  care  system.  This  is  a  major 
advance  in  medical  facilities  in  India,  as  it  will  ejiable  those  working  in 
the  field  of  medical  research  to  upgrade  their  knowledge  and  healing 
skills.  As  in  all  other  branches  of  applied  knowledge,  the  quest  for  new 
ideas  and  new  remedies  in  medical  services  is  an  unending  endeavour. 
Research  refines  our  store  of  information,  enriches  the  bank  of  our 
documentation  and  contributes  to  revaluation  of  our  old  and  new 
preventive  and  curative  systems.  Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy 
than  the  study  of  health  care  problems  of  the  people  and  the  search  to 
find  solutions  for  them.  Health  of  individuals  and  the  public  are 
interrelated  and  it  is  essential  that  both  should  be  given  special 
attention. 

10 
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I  might  here  refer  to  some  common  reactions  to  diabetes  if  only  to 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  medical  practitioners.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  in  ancient  Egypt  diabetes  was  known,  though  somewhat 
vaguely,  but  it  was  only  in  the  second  century  A.D.  that  the  first 
accurate  description  of  diabetes  was  attempted.  Later,  even  after  it 
was  identified,  it  could  not  be  easily  cured.  Its  uniquely  low  profile 
masked  its  presence.  But  in  its  very  insidiousness  lay  its  power. 
Diabetes  has  a  feline  style  about  it.  It  advances  softly  but,  before  we 
realise  it  has  the  patient  in  its  complete  grip.  Countless  numbers  of 
people,  one  presumes,  have  succumbed  to  the  disorder  for  want  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Among  those  who  fell  victim  in  India  to  the 
diabetic  disorder  was  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak.  He  died  in  1920 — just 
one  year  before  Banting,  and  Best,  discovered  insulin.  Diabetes  is, 
essentially,  a  deficiency  of  which  control  is  the  key  word.  Much  of  the 
awesomeness  of  diabetes  has  disappeared  with  this  powerful  discovery 
in  our  hands. 

There  is  now  greater  awareness  of  the  symptoms  of  diabetes.  More 
and  more  people  seek  proofs  or  prophylactic  tests  to  reassure 
themselves  or  to  begin  treatment  at  an  early  stage.  Two  of  its  essential 
features  are  now  common  knowledge.  First,  its  systems  are  known. 
Secondly,  a  combination  of  dietary  restrictions,  insulin  and  exercise  can 
keep  it  under  control  so  effectively  that,  barring  complications  a 
diabetic  does  not  need  hospitalization.  A  large  number  of  city- 
dwellers,  businessmen,  executives,  bureaucrats  and  housewives,  of 
reasons  of  inadequate  exercise  and  sedentary  routine,  lose  the  proper 
balance  between  the  sugar  releasing  and  the  sugar  repressive  function 
of  their  systems.  Awareness  of  diabetes  has,  in  a  sense,  increased 
perceptions  of  human  metabolism  as  well.  There  is  wide  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  diabetes  control  is  a  matter  of  maintaining  a  balance  in 
blood  sugar  levels,  allowing  neither  “hypo”  nor  “hyper”  situations. 
The  study  of  diabetes  has  enlarged  perception  of  human  metabolism 
and  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  medicine,  the  need  for  research, 
review  and  a  continuous  analysis  of  empirical  data,  is  paramount. 

The  question  of  diabetes  affecting  children  which  is  related  to  its 
hereditary  character  is,  for  instance,  an  area  awaiting  further  research. 
It  is  strongly  believed  that  the  hereditary  factor  counts  and  family 
histories  have  generally  been  discovered  in  about  30  per  cent  of  cases. 
Joslin,  one  of  the  early  authorities  on  the  subject,  stated  categorically 
that  diabetes  is  hereditary.  In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there 
is  a  greater  chance  compared  with  a  normal  individual,  of  a  diabetic’s 
offspring  inheriting  diabetes  along  with  property.  But  a  clear  pattern 
of  genetic  transmission  does  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  emerged. 
However,  the  hereditary  factor  needs  attention,  particularly  in  the 
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matter  of  advice  to  patients  on  raising  a  family.  All  this  underlines  the 
need  for  research  in  diabetic  disorders  which  your  foundation  will 
initiate  soon.  These  disorders  are  among  the  most  dreaded  in  India 
and  abroad.  When  a  person  is  afflicted  with  diabetes  no  tissue  is 
spared  of  its  ill  effects.  Early  detection  and  control  of  diabetes  from  its 
very  beginning  will  go  a  long  way  towards  guarding  against  complica¬ 
tions.  Surely  it  is  better  than  trying  to  treat  the  complications  after 
they  have  set  in. 

Diabetes  is  widely  prevalent  all  over  the  world.  At  any  time,  about 
two  per  cent  of  India’s  population  is  afflicted  by  this  degenerative 
deficiency  and  an  equal  number  remains  undetected  till  it  is  recognised 
by  well-known  associated  complications.  This  implies  that,  at  any 
point  of  time,  about  32  million  Indians  are  diabetic.  As  a  slow  killer, 
diabetes  enjoys  notoriety.  In  the  present  era,  diabetes  thus  acquires 
wide  and  varied  ramifications.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
diabetology  is  a  major  sub-discipline  of  medical  sciences,  and  it  has 
great  scope  and  room  for  scientific  academic  research  activities. 
Consequently,  management  of  this  disorder  and  prevention  and 
correction  of  its  multi-system  complications  constitute  a  challenge  to 
the  medical  practitioners.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  foundation  is  to 
grow  into  an  institute  to  promote  clinical  and  academic  as  well  as 
in-patient  health  care.  Committed  to  diabetology,  it  should  serve  as  a 
specialised  centre  in  India  which  would  in  due  course  find  a  place 
among  similar  centres  in  the  USA  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
also  useful  for  the  foundation  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Apollo  group  of 
hospitals  and  later  to  other  national  and  international  institutions.  I 
note  that  the  foundation  will  not  merely  serve  as  an  institute  of  clinical 
diabetology  involving  day-to-day  practice  but  also  provide  total 
diabetic  care  under  one  roof.  These  facilities,  I  am  told,  will  be 
available  to  all  the  rich,  poor  and  middle  class  patients  who  will  get 
specialised  attention. 

Another  aspect  of  the  foundation’s  commendable  activities  are 
periodic  educational  courses  to  the  public,  patient  education,  and 
continued  learning  programmes  for  practitioners,  primary  care  physi¬ 
cians  and  advanced  post-graduate  medical  students.  Lecture  demon¬ 
strations,  with  audio  visual  aids,  should  further  the  awareness  of  the 
people’s  need  to  adopt  preventive  measures  in  time.  It  is  a  good  idea 
for  the  foundation  to  apply  for  recognition  by  the  Medical  Council  of 
India  and  to  seek  affiliation  to  one  or  more  universities.  This  would 
enhance  diabetology  learning  and  education.  I  am  told  that  the 
research  division  will  formulate  periodical  research  programmes  in 
conformity  with  the  needs  of  Tamil  Nadu  and  the  country.  The 
proposal  to  collaborate  with  other  institutions  in  India  and  abroad  in 
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research  should  impart  to  it  a  broader  vision  and  relevance.  The 
publication  or  bulletin  Islet,  the  blue-print  of  which  you  have  drawn 
up,  could  help  disseminate  your  research  findings  to  other  centres. 
Association  with  specialists  from  abroad  in  advisory  capacities  will 
enable  you  to  keep  in  touch  with  latest  thinking  in  the  field  of 
diabetology.  I  am  glad  to  be  associated  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
Blood  Processing  Centre,  stated  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
Being  fully  furnished  with  sophisticated  equipment,  backed  with 
personnel  with  international  training  and  experience,  it  should  render 
signal  service  to  the  people.  Donation  of  blood  is  a  priceless  gift  and  it 
is  essential  that  it  should  be  used  wisely.  It  is  necessary  that  all  blood 
components  that  are  currently  available  with  developed  countries  like 
the  U.S.A.  should  be  available  with  you.  Research  studies  are  also 
useful  to  guard  against  the  incidence  of  blood  group  association  with 
disease.  Specialized  tests  are  performed  which  provide  data  for  use  in 
diagnosis  of  disease  and  evaluation  of  treatment.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  our  country  has  made  significant  advances  in  medical  care  in  every 
direction.  Hospitals  have  been  built  all  over  the  country  and  health 
care  facilities  taken  to  the  remote  or  inaccessible  regions  as  well.  Our 
medical  specialists  rank  with  outstanding  doctors  abroad.  That  our  life 
expectation  has  increased  from  a  bare  32  to  54  after  independence  is 
perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  medical  care  in  our  country.  Backed  by 
research  and  education,  Apollo  Hospitals  could  enlarge  its  services  by 
organizing  satellite  health  centres  in  the  State,  linked  with  the  central 
points.  This  will  be  a  pioneering  venture,  and  you  might  like  to  give 
some  thought  to  it. 


Leprosy  Relief 


This  branch  of  medico-social  work  has  traditionally  occupied  a 
distingusihed  place  in  India.  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  compassion  for 
suffering  humanity  quickened  to  the  requirements  of  leprosy  relief. 
He  made  leprosy  relief  work  an  integral  part  of  his  constructive 
programme.  It  is  in  reverential  acknowledgement  of  this  that  India 
observes  the  30th  of  January  each  year  as  World  Leprosy  Day. 


Speech  at  presentation  of  the  international  awards  of  the  Gandhi  Memorial  Leprosy  Foundation, 
New  Delhi,  30  January  1986 
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It  is  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  that  on  World  Leprosy  Day  this 
year,  a  new  dimension  is  being  added  to  the  programme  in  India 
through  the  institution  of  awards  to  internationally  renowned 
personages  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  leprosy 
relief.  Dr.  Turkan  Saylan  and  Dr.  Dharmendra  who  are  the  recipients 
of  the  Award  this  year  have  won  international  recognition  for  their 
great  scientific  contribution  as  well  as  their  admirable  humanism. 
Gandhiji’s  spirit,  I  am  sure,  will  derive  immense  satisfaction  from  this 
endeavour.  Gandhiji  once  said,  “leprosy  work  is  God’s  work.”  On  one 
of  his  visits  to  the  Tamil  countryside,  Gandhiji  went  to  Madurai  and 
Palani  where  the  famous  temples  of  those  cities  had  been  opened  to 
Harijans.  Enroute,  the  train  stopped  at  Chingleput  and  a  large  number 
of  people  from  the  sanatorium  there  came  to  the  railway  station  to  see 
him.  It  was  a  day  of  silence  for  Gandhiji  but,  Prof.  T.N.  Jagadisan 
records,  “Gandhiji’s  very  silence  spoke  as  he  looked  at  each  of  the  700 
patients  with  an  intense  compassionate  gaze”.  He  later  told  Jagadisan 
about  the  meeting  with  the  patients  at  Chingleput,  “I  went  to  Madurai 
and  Palani.  I  also  went  to  a  third  temple.  Only,  in  this  third  temple, 
God  came  to  see  me.”  We  have  just  heard  a  rendering  of  Narsinh 
Mehta’s  soul-touching  song  which  Gandhiji  loved: 

Vaishnav  janato  tene  kahiye 

Je  peeda  parayi  jane  re. 

(He  is  the  true  Vaishnava  who  can  feel  within  himself  the  pain  of 
others) 

Leprosy  is  an  ancient  peeda  (pain)  of  mankind.  Apart  from  the 
physical  affliction  with  all  its  deformities  and  mutilations,  there  is  the 
mental  agony  from  the  fear  of  social  ostracism. 

There  was  a  strong  scientific  component  of  Gandhiji’s  approach  to  the 
leprosy  challenge .  This  is  exemplified  by  his  observations  on  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  He  strove  to  make  leprosy  education  a  part  of  his  leprosy 
relief  work.  He  was  aware  that  only  about  25  per  cent  of  leprosy  cases 
were  infective  and  that  even  these  could  not  pass  on  the  disease  by  casual 
contact;  that  if  detected  early  and  treated,  leprosy  can  be  controlled. 
The  manner  in  which  he  arranged  for  the  hygienic  habitation  of  the 
distinguished  patient,  Acharya  Parchure  Shastri,  in  Se vagram  Ashram 
and  himself  attended  to  him,  demonstrated  his  faith  in  the  control  of 
leprosy. 

This  micro-organism  has  no  nationality.  Leprosy  is  global;  so  is  the 
work  of  leprosy-relief.  And  hence  it  is  only  appropriate  that  the  award 
instituted  in  Gandhiji’s  name  be  international.  Gandhiji  held  the  view 
that  “leprosy  work  is  not  merely  medical  relief;  it  is  transforming  the 
frustration  of  life  into  the  joy  of  dedication,  personal  ambition  into 
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selfless  service.”  The  scope  for  leprosy  work  is,  therefore,  limitless. 
There  are  estimated  11  to  12  million  leprosy  patients  in  the  world  of 
whom  around  3.5  million  are  in  India  alone.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  voluntary  agencies  in  our  country  and  a  large  band  of  leprosy 
workers. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  profile  of  leprosy  is  gradually  changing  and 
over  1.5  million  leprosy  patients  have  been  declared  free  from  the 
disease  during  the  Sixth  Plan  Period.  Behind  this  achievement  lies  the 
dedicated  work  of  hundreds  of  persons.  By  presenting  the  Award  to 
these  two  representatives  of  leprosy  workers,  we  are  honouring  all 
those  devoted  and  selfless  leprosy  workers  in  India  and  all  over  the 
world  who  are  fighting  not  only  the  bacilli  but  also  the  social  injustice 
directed  over  centuries  towards  our  suffering  bretheren.  I  would,  on 
this  occasion,  like  to  say  how  gratifying  it  is  to  find  an  accelerated 
extension  of  leprosy  work  all  over  the  world  as  well  as  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  that  work.  We  rejoice,  for  instance,  in  the  conferring  of 
the  Padma  Vibhushan  award  this  Republic  Day,  on  Baba  Amte  whose 
Anandawan  in  Maharashtra  has  provided  a  home  in  a  hospital  and  a 
hospital  in  a  home  for  leprosy  patients.  The  success  of  the  Kasturba 
Kushta  Nivaran  Nilayam  at  Malavanthangal,  South  Arcot  (Tamil 
Nadu)  in  halting  the  spread  of  leprosy  in  that  endemic  area  is  another 
hope-giving  example. 

The  arrival  on  the  scene  of  new  drugs  has  dramatically  lifted  the 
clouds  of  despondency  that  have  hung  over  leprosy  treatment.  There 
is,  however,  a  great  need  for  intensification  of  research  in  this  area. 
The  two  eminent  leprologists.  Dr.  Turkan  Saylan  and  Dr.  Dharmendra 
have  rendered  outstanding  service  in  research  and  relief  and  have  been 
chosen  by  an  eminent  Jury  for  the  Award.  I  shall  not  anticipate  the 
citation  which  is  to  be  presented  later  in  these  proceedings. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  function  is  taking  place  in  the  Teen  Murti 
Complex  associated  with  the  memory  of  Pandit  Jawaharalal  Nehru. 
Pandit ji’s  observation  that  a  thousand  years  later  the  world  will  (still) 
see  the  light  that  Gandhiji  represented,  carries  a  special  meaning  for 
this  occasion.  We  can  be  sure  that  with  persons  like  Dr. Turkan  Saylan 
and  Dr. Dharmendra  in  the  field,  the  future  will  know  of  leprosy  as  a 
darkness  over  which  the  light  of  human  compassion  and  science  shone 
hard  and  bright,  banishing  it  for  ever  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Preventive  Health  Care 


The  Maharashtra  Arogya  Mandal  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  auspicious  and  happy  occasion.  Crossing  a  major  milestone  in  time 
is,  by  itself,  an  achievement.  But  the  Mandal  has  done  more.  In  the 
quarter  century  of  its  existence,  it  has  diligently  served  the  rural  poor 
of  this  area  through  a  variety  of  important  life-supporting  program¬ 
mes.  These  programmes  have  touched  the  lives  of  the  people 
comprehensively  with  health  care  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
programme.  ‘Arogya’  in  a  strict  sense  means  ‘non-morbid’.  In  a  larger 
sense,  however,  the  term  has  a  positive  content  to  it  and  betokens  a 
freedom  from  infirmity  and  a  certain  tonal  quality  of  wholesomeness. 
The  Mandal,  therefore,  has  chosen  its  name — Maharashtra  Arogya 
Mandal — with  imagination. 

Earlier  today,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  silver  jubilee 
celebrations  of  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Medical  Garden  and  Herbarium. 
I  shared  with  the  audience  there  my  view  that  the  Indian  systems  of 
medicine  have  taught  us  to  look  upon  health-care  as  a  matter  of 
comprehensive  awareness  of  the  prerequisites  of  health,  personal  as 
well  as  social.  I  note  that,  apart  from  functioning  as  a  regular  medical 
centre,  the  Mandal  has  also  been  regularly  conducting  a  programme  of 
educating  the  rural  population  on  sanitation  and  hygiene.  An 
individual’s  health  cannot  be  secured  in  isolation  from  his  environ¬ 
ment.  The  World  Health  Organization  has  described  health  as  a  “state 
of  complete  physical,  mental  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the 
absence  of  disease  or  deformity”.  For  us  in  India,  this  is  not  an 
altogether  new  approach.  An  ancient  Ayurvedic  aphorism  tells  us: 
“Life  is  spoken  of  as  the  union  of  the  body,  senses;  mind  and  spirit.” 
The  body,  mind  and  spirit  are,  as  it  were,  the  tripod.  Indian  medical 
systems  considered  both  the  body  and  the  mind  to  be  the  abodes, 
either  of  wholesomeness  or  of  disease.  An  equilibrium  between  the 
two  was  regarded  as  a  desideratum.  But  while  this  awareness  led  to  a 
heightened  sense  of  personal  health,  where  Indian  society  lagged 
behind  was  in  its  perception  of  public  health.  It  goes  to  the  credit  of 
India’s  socio-cultural  renaissance  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century,  that  the  country  resolved  to  step  out  of  its 
rudimentary  public  health  status.  Maharashtra  was  the  scene  of  much 
determined  action  in  this  regard.  Decades  of  neglect  were  reflected 
most  dramatically  in  the  1897-outbreak  in  Bombay  and  here  at  Pune, 
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of  bubonic  plague.  The  distance,  physical  and  psychological,  between 
the  public  and  the  public  health  authorities  became  all  too  clear  when 
it  was  found  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  alien  government  to 
combat  plague  turned  into  a  parallel  scourge.  By  way  of  restoring 
confidence,  Lokamanya  Tilak,  who  had  remained  in  the  afflicted  city, 
established  a  private  hospital  and  opened  a  fund  for  relief.  Similarly, 
Gokhale,  who  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time,  powerfully 
echoed  in  his  speeches  and  writings  the  sentiments  of  his  associates 
back  home.  The  plague  of  1897,  in  a  sense,  marked  a  major  historical 
watershed.  All  of  Maharashtra  was  aroused  by  the  situation  in 
different  ways.  Ranade  applied  his  outstanding  legal  mind  to  the  task  and 
Pandita  Ramabai  gave  of  her  spirit  abundantly. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  adopted,  parallel  with  its  political 
work,  several  programmes  of  constructive  work  that  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  public  health  and  social  practices  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  per  se  became  fully  recognised  during  this  time.  Maharashtra, 
needless  to  say,  continued  to  play  a  very  leading  role  in  this  process. 
Mahatma  Phule  and  Maharshi  Karve  in  this  region  played  determining 
roles  in  the  awakening  of  social  consciousness  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  By  the  time  the  Indians  accepted  office  under  the  scheme  of 
Provincial  Autonomy  in  1937,  public  health  and  education  were  on  the 
top  of  the  agenda.  Medical  men  such  as  Dr.  Jivaraj  Mehta,  Dr.  M.A. 
Ansari  and  Dr.  B.C.  Roy  occupied  key  positions  in  the  organization. 
In  the  Provincial  Governments  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  leading 
medical  figures,  Dr.  M.D.  Gilder  and  Dr.  T.S.S.  Raj  an,  were  chosen 
to  become  Health  Ministers.  In  the  United  Provinces,  Smt.  Vijayalak- 
shmi  Pandit,  the  first  Indian  woman  to  become  a  Minister,  was  given 
the  Health  portfolio  while  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  NWFP  the 
Premiers,  Dr.  N.B.  Khare  and  Dr.  Khan  Sahib  were  themselves, 
doctors.  It  was  at  about  this  very  time  that  the  incomparable  medical 
prodigy  Dr.  D.S.  Kotnis  of  Sholapur  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  first 
came  to  public  attention.  Zhu  De,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Eighth 
Route  Army  in  China  had  requested  Pandit  Nehru  to  send  medical 
supplies  and  surgeons  to  help  the  struggle  of  the  Chinese  people 
against  the  Japanese  aggression.  Dr.  Kotnis  volunteered  to  join  the 
Mission.  The  rest  is  history. 

I  mention  these  incidents  to  show  that  while  Indian  aspirations 
in  the  field  of  public  health  and  social  well-being  were  high, 
the  foreign  power  in  India  chose  not  to  respond  to  those  aspirations. 
So  much  so  that  we  find  that  a  Health  Survey  and  Development 
Committee  had  to  be  appointed  in  1943  by  the  Government  of  India 
to  make  an  examination  of  health  conditions  in  British  India. 
Headed  by  Dr.  Bhore,  the  Committee  found  that  the  general 
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death  rate  in  British  India  was  22.4,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
was  162,  and  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  was  26.91  for  males 
and  26.56  for  females.  Nearly  half  the  total  number  of  deaths  were 
among  children  under  10  years  of  age  and  in  this  age  group  one-half  of 
the  mortality  took  place  within  the  first  year  of  life.  Although 
vaccination  had  been  in  vogue  for  nearly  eighty  years,  India  continued 
to  be  a  reservoir  of  smallpox.  The  Bhore  Committee  (as  it  was 
popularly  called)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  low  state  of  public 
health,  as  reflected  in  the  high  mortality  and  morbidity  (particularly 
among  mothers  and  children)  was  preventible  and  was  mainly  due  to 
the  absence  of  environmental  hygiene,  adequate  nutrition,  adequate 
preventive  and  curative  health  services  and  intelligent  cooperation 
from  the  people  themselves.  At  that  point  of  time  the  curative  and 
preventive  health  services  were  totally  inadequate.  There  was  one 
doctor  for  6,300,  one  nurse  for  43,000,  one  health  visitor  for  4,00,000 
and  one  midwife  for  60,000  people.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
Report  of  the  Bhore  Committee  the  country  became  independent. 
The  new  Constitution  was  adopted  and  the  country  embarked  on  a 
planned  socio-economic  development.  The  First  Five  Year  Plan  of 
1951-56  provided  Rs.  65.2  crore  for  health  development  schemes. 
The  main  objectives  of  the  First  Five  Year  Health  Plan  were  provision 
of  water  supply  and  sanitation,  control  of  malaria,  preventive  health 
care,  health  care  for  mothers  and  children,  education  and  training  and 
health  education.  These  ingredients,  I  find,  form  the  core  of  the 
Maharashtra  Arogya  Mandal’s  own  activities.  The  Mandal’s  priorities 
have  synchronised  with  those  of  the  Government.  Health  received,  in 
the  Second  Plan,  an  allocation  of  Rs.  217  crore.  In  the  Third  Plan,  the 
allocation  was  raised  to  Rs.  361  crore.  The  Health  allocation  in  the 
Fourth  Plan  saw  a  significant  jump  to  Rs.  1,262  crore.  The  Fifth  Plan 
took  it  up  further  to  Rs.  2,360  crore,  while  in  the  Sixth  Plan  the  outlay 
for  Health  reached  an  all-time  high  of  Rs.  5,753  crore.  The  Seventh 
Plan  proposes  that  primary  health  care  would  be  the  main  instrument 
of  action  to  achieve  this  target,  with  family  planning,  preventive  and 
promotive  health  receiving  special  attention. 

The  Maharashtra  Arogya  Mandal,  on  its  part,  has  sought  to 
co-ordinate  its  activities  with  those  of  Government.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  in  the  25  sq.  km.  area  of  the  original  nine  villages  adopted  by  the 
Maharashtra  Arogya  Mandal,  a  sea-change  has  occurred.  Where  no 
roads  existed,  there  exists  a  network  of  metalled  roads.  Where  there 
were  hardly  any  habitations,  at  least  half  the  population  lives  in 
hygienically  better  and  properly  constructed  houses.  The  incidence  of 
epidemics  has  become  negligible,  and  the  level  of  nutrition  has  gone 
up.  The  people  are  said  to  eat  better,  possess  many  more  amenities 
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and  dream  of  yet  more.  The  children  in  the  area  are  better-fed,  going 
to  schools,  which  too  have  been  built  by  people’s  participation 
initiated  by  the  Maharashtra  Arogya  Mandal.  The  Mandal’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  family  planning,  for  which  it  has  won  the  National 
Award  once  and  the  State  Award  repeatedly,  are  particularly  notable. 
This  picture  is  a  microcosm  of  the  larger  national  picture  which  Tilak, 
Gokhale,  Ramabai,  Karve,  Kotnis  and  Sane  Guruji  had  dreamt  of. 
Sane  Guruji,  as  an  ardent  follower  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  teaching  the  message  of  brotherhood.  Having  fought 
passionately  for  freedom,  he  became  a  Guru  among  Gurus.  His  first 
love  was  children  and  it  was  inevitable  that  through  stories  and 
parables  he  gave  them  the  precious  concept  of  Antar-Bharati, 
Inter-India,  so  that  the  budding  minds  would  think  of  India  as  a  place 
where  people  lived  in  fraternity  and  mutual  care.  Anything  that  was 
divisive  or  demoralising,  Sane  Guruji  wanted  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
experience  of  the  younger  generation.  The  creation  of  a  unified  society 
free  from  exploitation  was  Sane  Guruji’s  goal.  No  one  was  to  be 
excluded  from  that  society,  every  one  was  to  have  a  share  in  such  a 
quality-saturated  society. 

I  often  tell  gatherings  such  as  this  one  that  India  may  not  have  an 
impressive  per  capita  income.  There  are  countries  which  have  a  much 
higher  per  capita  income  without  basic  amenities  like  water,  electric¬ 
ity,  schools  and  hospitals.  But  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  life  we  in  India 
have  gone  far  ahead.  In  terms  of  schools,  roads  and  hospitals;  in  terms 
of  official  and  non-governmental  perceptions  of  the  living  needs  of  our 
people,  we  are  infinitely  more  advanced.  For  this,  we  are  indebted  to 
people  like  the  late  Sane  Guruji.  Dnyaneshwar,  the  patron-saint  of 
modern  Marathi,  was  regarded  as  Mother,  a  rare  honour  given  to  a 
Man.  Centuries  after  Dnyaneshwar,  it  was  Sane  Guruji  who  was 
regarded  and  beloved  as  one  loves  one’s  mother.  His  spirit  of 
compassion  that  activates  and  moulds  hundreds  today  can  only  be 
understood  in  terms  of  the  love  and  sympathy  for  fellow-beings  that 
Christianity  preaches  or  in  the  ‘Go  to  the  Villages’  call  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  modern  India.  Curiously,  Kotnis  too  came  to  be  referred  to 
as  ‘Mother’  by  comrades  in  China.  Both  Sane  Guruji  and  Kotnis  knew 
the  secret  of  carrying  the  people  with  them.  Helping  hands  might  come 
and  go;  what  is  crucial  for  the  success  and  sustenance  of  a  rural 
reconstruction  project  is  people’s  participation.  And  Maharashtra 
Arogya  Mandal’s  biggest  measure  of  success  is  the  motivation  of  the 
people  for  bettering  their  lot.  Once  the  urge  to  work  and  eke  out  a 
better  living  out  of  the  inhospitable  terrain-  was  kindled,  people 
willingly  gave  not  just  labour  even  their  land  under  tillage;  and  22 
small  and  medium  bunding  projects  that  dot  the  landscape  here  and  do 
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their  best  to  catch  every  single  drop  of  water  that  pours  down,  are  an 
excellent  pointer  to  what  people  can  do  if  they  are  properly  guided  and 
aided. 

There  is,  however,  no  room  for  complacency.  We  cannot  afford  to 
rest  on  our  oars.  The  demographic  and  health  picture  of  the  country 
still  constitutes  a  cause  for  serious  and  urgent  concern.  The  high  rate 
of  population  growth  continues  to  tell  on  the  health  of  our  people  and 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  The  mortality  rates  for  women  and  children 
are  still  high;  efforts  at  raising  the  nutritional  levels  of  our  people  are 
yet  to  bear  full  fruit;  the  severity  of  malnutrition  continues  to  be 
exceptionally  high.  Communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases 
ramain  to  be  brought  under  effective  control  and  eradicated.  Only  31 
per  cent  of  the  rural  population  has  access  to  potable  water  supply  and 
0.5  per  cent  enjoy  basic  sanitation.  It  is  clear  that  the  mere  increase  of 
curative  centres  on  the  western  models  have  been  inappropriate  and 
irrelevant  to  our  needs.  The  hospital-based  disease  and  cure-oriented 
approach  towards  the  establishment  of  medical  services  has  benefited 
the  upper  crusts  of  society  only,  specially  those  in  urban  India.  This 
approach  has  been  at  the  cost  of  providing  comprehensive  primary 
health  care  services  to  the  entire  population,  whether  residing  in  the 
urban  or  the  rural  areas.  To  put  an  end  to  the  existing  situation,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  restructure  the  health  services,  to  provide, 
within  a  phased  time-bound  programme  a  well  dispersed  network  of 
comprehensive  primary  health  care  services  that  work  with  voluntary 
organizations  all  over  the  country.  This  is  where  the  work  of  an 
organization  like  the  Maharashtra  Arogya  Mandal  acquires  great 
significance. 


Orphans  Need  Special  Case 

It  was  perhaps  intended  that  I  should  visit  this  fine  institution  for 
children  at  about  the  time  when  the  world  observed  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  Children’s  fund.  UNICEF,  as  you 
are  all  aware  was  created  in  December,  1946  for  the  emergency  relief  of 
children  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II.  It  has  now  become  synonymous 
with  care  for  children  everywhere. 


Speech  at  J.D.T.  Islamic  Orphanage  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  its  new  premises  and 
auditorium,  Calicut,  14  December  1986 
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This  orphanage,  similarly,  grew  out  of  the  need  in  1921  to  bring 
succour  to  children  affected  by  the  disturbances  of  1921.  It  has  now 
become  one  of  the  established  institutions  of  its  kind.  After  going 
round  the  premises  and  seeing  the  children  this  morning,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  orphanage  in  Calicut  is  doing  a  truly  noble 
work.  More  than  10,000  orphaned  and  destitute  children  have  been 
sheltered  in  this  institution  over  the  years.  The  institution  has  provided 
not  just  a  home  away  from  home  but  has  also  looked  after  the 
education  of  the  inmates.  Its  High  School  with  a  strength  of  1,800  and 
its  Primary  School  had  well  equipped  the  children  for  the  future.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  Orphanage  has  taken  special  efforts  to  introduce 
vocational  education  to  the  student  inmates,  so  that  in  the  competitive 
world  ahead  of  them  they  may  have  a  measure  of  self-reliance.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Orphanage  has  now  acquired  an  Auditorium  and  a  new 
school  building  which  will  add  to  its  facilities. 

A  child  is  a  precious  possession.  It  has  been  very  correctly  said  that  a 
nation’s  wholesomeness  can  be  judged  by  the  wholesomeness  of  its 
children.  “The  child  shows  the  man”,  Milton  has  said,  “as  morning 
shows  the  day”.  It,  therefore,  becomes  the  duty  of  every  society  to 
accord  not  just  high  but  the  highest  possible  priority  to  the  well-being 
of  its  children.  One  of  the  most  moving  sights,  and  one  that  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  to,  is  the  sight  of  a  child  orphan.  Societies  have  been 
deeply  touched  by  their  plight  and  since  time  immemorial  have  tried  to 
help.  In  fact,  the  earliest  known  form  of  service  to  childern  in  need 
anywhere  in  the  world  is  said  to  have  begun  with  orphanages.  Many  of 
the  early  orphanages  in  human  society  evolved  as  adjuncts  of  religious 
institutions.  The  Holy  Quran  itself  has  specifically  mentioned  the  need 
of  child  orphans  and  I  quote:  “For  justice  to  orphans  there  is  not  a  good 
deed  which  ye  do,  but  God  Is  well  acquainted  therewith.  And  do 
good — to  parents,  kinsfolk,  orphans,  those  in  need,  neighbours  who 
are  near.”  The  earliest  known  orphanage  is  said  to  have  been  run  in  the 
19th  century  by  an  Iranian  mosque  at  the  Holy  Shrine  at  Meshad. 
Many  Catholic  countries  had  orphanages  attached  to  their  monaster¬ 
ies. 

In  modern  times,  the  world  has  learnt  much  from  socialist  countries 
where  the  State  has  officially  recognised  the  fact  that  care  of  the  child 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  State.  It  was  Maria  Montessori  who  first 
discovered  the  fact  that  the  child’s  most  formative  years  of  life  are 
before  the  age  of  6  and  that  in  this  period  when  the  brain  is  most  active 
and  capable  of  absorbing  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  it  must  be 
exposed  to  the  right  influences.  Our  own  tradition  in  India,  with  its 
built-in  reverence  for  age  has  tended  to  take  the  child  for  granted  or, 
at  best  as  a  passive  recipient  of  instruction  from  the  older  generation. 
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It  goes  to  the  credit  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  that  he  made  the 
welfare  of  the  child  in  India  a  specific  object  of  State  Policy.  Under  his 
direction,  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare 
accepted  the  premise  that  “since  India  has  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
socialist  society,  the  ultimate  aim  of  economic  development  is  the 
welfare  of  the  family.  And  in  the  family,  the  most  precious  asset  is  the 
child.  Therefore,  in  the  strategy  of  planned  national  development, 
India  has  focussed  its  foremost  interest  in  the  young  child.”  In 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  own  words,  “ultimately,  of  course,  it  is  the  human 
being  that  counts,  and  if  the  human  being  counts,  well,  he  counts  much 
more  as  a  child  than  as  a  grown-up.”  Among  the  suffering  children 
doubtless  are  those  who  have  no  parents.  Such  children  need 
protection  and  care.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  natural  responses  of 
sensitive  individuals  and  institutions  that  they  should  come  forward  to 
substitute  to  the  extent  possible  the  care  which  parents  give.  This 
orphanage  is  undoubtedly  one  such. 

An  uncared  for  child  is  a  potential  danger  to  society.  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  drug  addiction  come  naturally  to  the  destitute  child 
and  finally  he  turns  into  a  criminal.  Well-run  orphanages  can  save 
such  a  calamity  and  can  make  all  the  difference  between  fortune  and 
misfortune.  The  philosopher  John  Dewey  has  said,  “children  are 
people.  They  grow  into  tomorrow  only  as  they  live  today.”  An 
orphanage  gives  to  a  child  the  sense  of  belonging  which  fate  has  denied 
that  child.  ‘Belonging’  has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  essential 
ingredients  of  a  child,  often  more  important  than  the  pleasure  of  play 
or  of  simple  happiness.  The  security  of  family  is  irreplaceable.  But  if 
some  effort  is  made  as  this  institution  is  making,  then  we  will  be 
returning  to  the  child  orphan  what  has  been  robbed  from  him.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  that  we  have  an  angel  like  Mother  Teresa,  with  us.  She 
has  an  unusual  approach  to  the  problem  of  destitution  and  poverty. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  her  activity  has  been  that  in  her 
service  to  the  destitute  and  the  lost  including  orphans,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sense  of  condescension  or  of  a  favour  being  done  by  her. 
Mother  Teresa’s  Sishu  Bhavans,  where  children  are  cared  for  pending 
their  adoption  have  been  pace-setting.  What  we  do  for  the  under¬ 
privileged  child  is,  of  course,  a  help  to  that  child.  But  we  are  also  in  the 
process  helping  ourselves  and  helping  society. 

Among  organizations  which  reflect  this  approach,  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  Bal  Sahyog  of  Delhi  founded  by  the  late  Smt.  Indira 
Gandhi  in  the  heart  of  Connaught  Place.  Bal  Sahyog  provides  a  home 
and  food  and  regular  education.  And  this  orphanage  trains  its 
inmates  professionally  in  skills  such  as  carpentry,  foundry  work, 
tailoring,  basket  weaving,  etc.  Smt.  Gandhi  used  to  visit  the 
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institution,  as  often  as  she  could  despite  her  busy  schedule.  She 
inherited  from  her  father  an  extraordinary  sensitivity  in  the  matter  of 
children  and  once  cautioned  a  meeting  of  welfare  workers  and  civil 
servants  against  the  danger  of  viewing  the  problem  of  India’s  children 
in  statistical  terms.  A  child  is  not  a  piece  of  statistics,  she  said.  Another 
organization  of  this  type  with  which  I  have  had  a  long  and  very 
pleasant  association  is  the  Bala  Mandir  run  by  Smt.  Manjubhashini  in 
Madras.  The  Bala  Mandir,  as  its  name  itself  indicates,  is  a  temple  of 
children,  where  they  are  not  only  helped  but  made  to  feel  that  they 
count.  I  would,  in  fact  suggest  that  in  course  of  time,  words  such  as 
inmate,  beneficiary,  destitute,  and,  in  fact,  orphan  itself  be  given  up, 
because  the  entire  approach  now  of  societies  everywhere  has  changed. 
Orphans  are  increasingly  being  regarded  as  a  category  who  need  no 
charity  or  sympathy  but  opportunity,  and  the  right  kind  of  environ¬ 
ment.  Such  activity,  of  course,  needs  to  be  motivated  by  what  Mother 
Teresa  simply  calls  “the  power  of  love.”  But  the  prompting  should  be 
such  that  it  does  not  degenerate  into  patronising  charity.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  this  that  the  Government  of  India  has  recently  made  its 
priorities  clear  by  setting  up  a  separate  Department  for  Child 
Development  along  with  that  of  Women  Development.  Earlier,  child 
welfare  was  treated  only  as  part  of  the  Department  of  Welfare. 

It  should  be  the  attempt  of  institutions  and  orphanages  engaged  in 
looking  after  such  children  not  just  to  fill  a  vacuum  in  their  lives  but  to 
go  beyond  and  help  the  children  overcome  disparity  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  merge  in  society  as  the  equals  to  children  more  fortunately 
placed.  It  will  not  do  for  orphanages  merely  to  produce  mediocre 
individuals  who  are  just  equipped  for  low  key  occupations.  Institutions 
such  as  this  should  aim  at  producing  outstanding  children  who  will  not 
only  bring  credit  to  the  institutions  but  to  society  and  the  State  from 
which  they  come. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  a  remarkable  piece  of 
verse  written  by  Dorothy  Law  Holtz: 

If  a  child  lives  with  criticism ,  he  learns  to  condemn , 

If  a  child  lives  with  hostility ,  he  learns  to  fight , 

If  a  child  lives  with  ridicule ,  he  learns  to  be  shy, 

If  a  child  lives  with  tolerance,  he  learns  to  be  patient, 

If  a  child  lives  with  encouragement,  he  learns  confidence, 

If  a  child  lives  with  acceptance  and  friendship,  he  learns  to  find  love 
in  the  world. 

I  am  sure  the  J.D.T.  Islamic  Orphanage  does  offer  acceptance  and 
friendship  so  that  the  child  may  grow  in  love  and  shed  hatred. 


IX 

India  and  the  World 


Atom  Bomb  arid  Ahimsa 


T his  meeting  In  reality  is  a  service  to  the  memory  Oi  the  innocent 
people  of  Hiroshima  who  were  the  victims  Of  the  first  Atom  Bomb  in 
the  world.  This  is  also  an  appropriate  occasion  td  arialyse  the 
implications  df  the  invention  of  this  Weapon  of  destruction  and  the 
possibility  df  its  wanton  use  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  human  race.  I 
Wish  to  chronicle  briefly  the  responses  to  the  Hiroshima  event  which 
was  followed  closely  by  another  at  Nagasaki.  At  the  outset,  I 
should  like  td  recall  the  events  just  before  and  after  the  mushroom 
cloud  rose  upwards  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  casting  a  pall  of 
gloom  over  the  victor  and  the  vanquished.  In  June  1945,  V-Day  was 
celebrated  in  Europe  to  mark  the  end  of  hostilities  in  the  Western 
theatre.  In  some  ways,  this  was  a  pyrrhic  victory  aS  many,  if  not  all 
couhtries  of  Europe,  had  been  reduced  to  mere  rubble.  The  peoples 
everywhere  were  indescribably  weary,  most  of  them  foraging  for  food. 
When  the  searing  flash  of  the  Atom  Bomb  explosion  blinded  the 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  people,  the  Japanese  military  machine  also 
collapsed  irt  the  Eastern  theatre  df  War.  Thus,  the  six-year  World  War 
II,  the  most  devastating  war  in  recorded  history,  came  to  art  end. 

During  the  immediate  post-war  years,  the  revulsion  against  war, 
which  had  lUid  low  millions  df  people  and  inflicted  death  and 
devastation  all  around,  was  so  intense  that  public  Opinion  favoured 
outlawing  it.  Those  who  had  supported  war  as  art  instrument  to 
safeguard  freedofh,  human  dignity  and  territorial  integrity  argued  that 
World  War  II  was  a  war  td  end  all  Wars.  When  the  Atom  Bomb,  the 
ultimate  in  brute  force  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  called  it,  was  used,  human 
beings  were  stunned  by  the  infinite  potential  of  mass  destruction. 
Intellectuals  of  all  disciplines — scientists,  philosophers,  humanists, 
religious  leaders  and  warlords— all  of  them  called  for  a  total  ban  on 
the  use  df  this  frightful  weapon.  Among  those  who  advocated  its 
abolition  as  an  item  in  the  arsenals  Were  the  discoverers  and  deliverers 
of  the  Bomb  on  Hiroshima— they  disowned  their  invention  and 
expressed  profound  grief  and  shock  that  their  talent  as  scientists  and 
air  pilots  had  been  harnessed  to  shower  death  oh  people  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Clement  Attlee,  the  British  Prime  Minister  declared  that  since 
wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  must  fight  it  on  the  intellectual 
plahe  as  Well.  Albert  Einstein,  Robert  Oppehheimer,  Bertrand 
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Russell  and  many  others  raised  their  powerful  voices  against  wars  and 
the  atom  bomb.  For  them,  resurrection  of  cities,  development  of  the 
backward  regions  of  the  world,  succour  to  the  weak,  deprived  and  the 
diseased  all  over  the  world,  irrespective  of  political  boundaries  were 
the  imperatives  for  that  glorious,  immediate  post-war  period. 

For  all  these  people,  the  message  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  stood 
for  truth  and  non-violence  was  a  beacon  light  in  a  darkening  world. 
Though  Gandhiji’s  basic  tenets  were  mainly  applied  in  the  Indian 
sub-continent,  their  popularity  had  spread  far  and  wide.  His  low, 
feeble  voice  against  violence  reverberated  all  over  the  world,  and 
nations  bruised  and  battered,  longed  for  enduring  peace.  When 
Gandhiji  heard  about  the  Atom  Bomb,  his  response  was  unique. 
Shielded  by  the  shining  armour  of  truth  and  non-violence,  infused  with 
an  unshakable  faith  in  human  destiny,  Gandhiji  asked  people  to  shed 
fear,  even  the  fear  of  the  Atom  Bomb.  A  few  samples  of  Gandhiji’s 
reactions,  which  I  quote,  are  tinged  with  radicalism  and  are  of 
relevance  even  today.  Conversing  with  a  press  representative,  Gandhiji 
said:  “I  did  not  move  a  muscle  when  I  first  heard  that  the  atom  bomb 
had  wiped  out  Hiroshima.  On  the  contrary,  I  said  to  myself,  unless 
now  the  world  adopts  non-violence,  it  will  spell  certain  suicide  for 
mankind”.  On  30th  June,  1946,  in  an  editorial  in  Harijan  on  “Atom 
Bomb  and  Ahimsa”,  he  commented:  “The  moral  to  be  legitimately 
drawn  from  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the  bomb  is  that  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  counter  bombs,  even  as  violence  cannot  be  by  counter 
violence.  Mankind  has  to  get  out  of  violence  only  through  non¬ 
violence.  Hatred  can  be  overcome  only  by  love.  Counter  hatred  only 
increases  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  depth  of  hatred”.  In  1947, Gandhiji 
had  advised  scientists  to  resist  political  pressure  for  production  of  the 
atom  bombs  “unto  death”  on  moral  and  spiritual  grounds.  After 
listening  to  Nehru,  who  described  the  unimaginable  horror  and 
endless  devastation  this  device  made,  Gandhiji,  in  the  words  of  Nehru, 
with  deep  human  compassion,  loading  his  gentle  eyes  and  with  a 
look  of  revelation,  remarked:  “Now  I  realise  the  full  significance  of  the 
holy  mission  for  which  God  had  created  me  and  armed  me  with  the 
mantra  of  non-violence.” 

Yet  another  story — almost  a  parable  from  the  gospel  of  any  great 
religion,  was  Einstein’s  chronological  resume  of  the  evolution  of  the 
Gandhian  technique  of  non-violence  simultaneously  with  the  atom 
bomb,  both  of  which  were  parallel  developments.  In  August  1942,  we 
had  launched  our  “Quit  India”  movement  and  the  U.S.  scientists  had 
succeeded  in  splitting  the  atom  and  were  about  to  develop  the  bomb 
that  very  year.  Among  his  last  messages  to  us  Gandhiji  had  declared 
with  his  rock-like  conviction  that  “Peace  will  not  come  out  of  a  clash  ot 
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arms,  but  out  of  justice  lived  and  done  by  unarmed  nations  in  the  face 
of  odds.”  Without  doubt, this  is  the  ultimate  truth  and  any  historical  or 
empirical  wisdom  we  may  stumble  upon,  is  fallacious  and  illusory.  At 
about  the  time  that  we  in  India,  were  still  struggling  for  our  freedom, 
newspapers  as  well  commented  on  the  use  or  rather  the  misuse  of 
these  horrifying  inventions.  On  9th  August,  1945,  “The  Hindu”  in  the 
editorial,  “The  Mighty  Atom”,  wrote:  “The  development  of  modern 
technology  and  its  application  to  war  brings  out  more  clearly  every  day 
the  futility  of  resorting  to  war  in  order  to  settle  disputes  among 

nations . Even  though  five  years  of  continual  warfare  has  hardened 

the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  ‘warring  nations’,  a  wave  of  horror  has 
passed  over  the  world  at  the  news  of  the  incredible  power  of  this 
instrument  of  death.” 

Not  merely  in  India  but  all  over  the  world  the  media  in  varied  idioms 
began  to  ask  repeatedly  whether  humanity  was  not  about  to  indulge  in 
a  total  death  wish.  Naturally,  the  world  public  opinion  was  unambi¬ 
guously  against  wars,  war  weapons  and  the  atom  bomb.  Since  that 
time,  the  progeny  of  the  atom  bomb  has  proliferated  geographically  as 
well  as  in  the  death-dealing  ways  placed  in  the  hands  of  military 
strategists.  No  longer  is  war  yet  another  form  of  diplomacy.  It  has 
acquired  truly  horrendous  dimensions.  Hydrogen  and  neutron  bombs, 
triple  warheads,  gigantic  missiles  and  highly  sophisticated  weapons  for 
the  strategic  defence  initiative  called  “Star  Wars” ,  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Hiroshima  bomb,  the  tragic  culmination  of  the  effort  of  all  those 
who  are  bent  upon  perfecting  monstrous  weaponry,  which  could 
destroy  not  only  all  arsenals  of  weapons  but  also  human,  animal  and 
plant  life.  The  infrastructure  of  nuclear  warfare  has  of  late  acquired  a 
frightful  dimension  in  the  shape  of  the  Cruiser  and  Pershing  Missiles 
which  have  drastically  reduced  the  “delivery”  time  of  nuclear 
warheads  on  their  targets.  This  sophistication  leaves  the  target  no  time 
even  to  react  to  the  attack.  Such  expansions  in  the  technology  of 
genocide  benumb  us. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  to  your  notice,  in  a  language  of  the  common 
people  and  of  common  concern,  how  “this  leap”  in  the  area  of  arms 
technology  in  1950-80  has  not  only  led  us  into  the  dark  period  of 
human  history,  but  has  also  given  substance  to  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
doomsday  forecasts.  I  recall  that  Arthur  Koestler,  a  novelist,  life- 
scientist  and  a  mystic  was  persuaded  by  these  dismal  developments  to 
evolve.  “The  New  Calendar”,  which  he  labelled  as  P.H.,  instead  of 
B.C.  and  A.D.  dating  the  day  of  reckoning  from  the  Hiroshima  Day. 
According  to  Koestler’s  thinking,  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  41  P.H.  or 
Post  Hiroshima  year.  To  some  of  us  this  may  appear  to  be  just  a  form 
of  literary  whimsicality,  but  what  Koestler  wrote  in  his  last  major  work 
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Janus,  under  the  title  “Prologue:  The  New  Calendar”  has  elements 
of  truth  and  cogency.  Writes  Koestler:  “If  I  were  asked  to  name  the 
most  important  date  in  the  history  and  pre-history  of  the  human  race,  I 
would  answer  without  hesitation,  6  August  1945.  The  reason  is  simple. 
From  the  dawn  of  consciousness  until  6  August  1945  *  man  had  to  live 
with  the  prospect  of  his  death  as  an  individual,  since  the  day  when  the 
first  atomic  bomb  outshone  the  sun  over  Hiroshima,  mankind  as  a 
whole  has  had  to  live  with  the  prospect  of  its  extinction  as  a  species.” 
Though  human  mortality  lurks  around  the  corner  every  minute  of  the 
day,  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  human 
race.  This  is  no  longer  true.  We  must  go  back  to  Gandhi  and  learn 
from  him  that  truth  and  non-violence,  compassion  and  humanism, 
brotherhood  and  equality,  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  from 
oppression  along  with  spiritual  and  moral  laws,  are  the  eternal  values 
of  human  life. 

Around  the  world,  military  commentators  are  engaged  in  a  heated 
debate  on  the  appropriate  responses  to  nuclear  threats.  There  are  the 
pro  and  anti  bomb  lobbies,  each  claiming  logic  and  reason  on  its  side. 
In  some  ways,  it  is  pointless  to  enter  into  this  debate,  because  it  seems 
to  ignore  the  nuclear  fallout  which  certainly  could  not  be  contained  by 
the  user,  once  this  shocking  weapon  is  released  by  the  delivery  system. 
For  atmospheric  or  environment  changes  controlled  by  nature  or  the 
forces  beyond  us  can  bring  irreparable  harm  to  those  who  use  a 
nuclear  device  as  well  as  those  against  whom  it  is  used.  In  my  view,  we 
should  have  to  educate  ourselves  as  much  as  others  that  the  possession 
of  nuclear  arms  does  not  ensure  invulnerability  of  a  nation.  It  is  a 
collossal  delusion  to  imagine  that  nuclear  arms  add  to  economic  or 
moral  strength  or  that  it  affords  security  to  a  nation.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  nuclear  disarmament  is  imperative  and  should  precede  general 
disarmament.  I  feel  that  there  can  no  longer  be  a  limited  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Once  it  is  unleashed,  the  entire  world  will  be  engulfed, 
irrespective  of  the  user’s  intent. 

There  is  a  growing  literature  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world  on 
what  happened  in  Hiroshima  on  this  day  forty  years  ago.  Its  after 
effects  are  visible  even  now  among  those  who  were  exposed  to 
radiation.  It  is  documented  that  more  than  200,000  people,  who  died, 
were  maimed  or  deformed  by  the  death  rays  of  the  atomic  bomb  at 
Hiroshima.  In  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  every  one  was  aware  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  death-dealing  bomb.  But  somehow 
human  consciousness  is  now  resigned  to  the  possible  nuclear  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  By  addressing  you  today  on  the  Hiroshima  Day,  I 
should  like  all  of  us  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  the  late  1940s,  remeiiiber 
the  message  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  heed  the  voice  of  all  those  who 
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had  been  profoundly  unhappy  over  the  development  of  these  weapons 
of  destruction.  We  must  strengthen  the  world  public  opinion  against 
nuclear  arms  and  once  again  reinforce  our  political  will  to  outlaw  and 
ban  them.  If  World  War  II  was  intended  to  end  all  wars,  the  invention 
of  nuclear  weaponry  should  pave  the  way  towards  a  stage-by-stage  end 
to  all  arms.  What  mechanisms,  diplomatic  or  technological,  should  be 
developed  to  achieve  this  objective  is  a  matter  of  detail.  Protocols, 
conventions  or  treaties,  backed  by  nuclear  or  near-nuclear  powers, 
could  form  part  of  a  package  for  world  nuclear  disarmament.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  only  right  to  refer  to  a  silver  lining  on  the  mushroom  cloud. 
The  Soviet  Union’s  unilateral  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  begin¬ 
ning  from  tomorrow  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  the  Gandhian  tradition  to 
appreciate  gestures  of  goodness  ungrudgingly.  In  that  spirit,  President 
Reagan’s  offer  to  join  the  Soviet  Union  in  halting  all  underground 
tests  after  completing  its  current  series  of  explosions,  is  also  td  be 
welcomed. 

Human  ingenuity  which  has  conquered  elements  and  space  cannot 
remain  a  helpless  spectator  in  the  face  of  certain  destruction.  If  we  do 
not  act  now  to  save  the  universe  from  nuclear  destruction  there  will  be 
no  posterity  left  even  to  curse  us.  May  wisdom  dawn  on  the  present 
generation! 


Indian  Institute  of  International  Law 


The  Indian  Society  of  International  Law  is  a  national  institution 
committed  to  the  promotion  of  international  peace  through  Interna¬ 
tional  Law.  Inaugurated  by  the  late  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  it  was 
established  in  1959  on  a  modest  scale  primarily  because  of  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Shri  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  who  nurtured  and  developed  it 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  distinguished  team  of  jurists  of  both  the 
Bench  and  the  Bar,  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs, 
academicians  as  also  people  from  various  other  walks  of  life.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  under  the  able  stewardship  of  its  present  President,  Dr. 
Nagendra  Singh,  the  Indian  Society  of  International  Law  continues  to 
make  great  strides  towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  avowed  objectives.  The 
Society  has  on  its  rolls  honorary  life  members,  a  number  of 
distinuguished  international  jurists.  Today,  almost  all  international 
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lawyers  of  the  country  are  members  of  the  Indian  Society  of 
International  Law.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Indian 
Society  of  International  Law  on  the  honour  bestowed  on  two  of  its 
important  functionaries  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  the  cause  of 
International  law.  I  refer  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Nagendra  Singh  as 
President  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the  election  of  Dr. 
S.P.  Jagota  as  Chairman  of  the  International  Law  Commission. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  Society  include  the  promotion  of 
studies  and  research  in  the  fields  of  international  law,  international 
institutions  and  diplomacy.  In  an  age  when  many  known  concepts  of 
international  law  have  come  to  be  challenged,  an  institution  like  the 
Indian  Society  of  International  Law  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  in 
re-examining  these  basic  concepts,  constantly  relating  them  to  the 
international  social  developments,  and,  if  necessary  helping  the 
evolution  and  clarification  of  new  concepts,  principles  and  rules  in 
response  to  the  new  challenges  which  confront  the  world  today.  The 
Indian  society  of  International  Law  seeks  to  play  this  role  by 
projecting  the  perceptions  not  only  of  Indian  jurists  but  also  those  of 
other  Third  World  countries.  Indeed,  its  task  is  pre-eminently  to  assist 
in  the  identification  of  the  precepts  of  national  policies  from  a  global 
perspective.  Additionally,  the  Indian  Society  presents  a  scholarly 
medium  through  which  national  awareness  to  the  contemporary 
international  problems  and  state  attitudes  and  practices  can  be 
achieved.  As  an  organ  of  Indian  polity,  the  Indian  Society  of 
International  Law  has  a  special  responsibility  to  reflect  the  response  of 
the  Third  World  in  general  and  India  in  particular,  to  the  challenges 
confronting  the  present  day  international  society.  It  seeks  to  fulfil  all 
these  tasks  through  the  Indian  Journal  of  International  Law,  the 
Indian  Academy  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy  and  by 
organizing  periodical  seminars  and  conferences. 

The  Annual  conference  of  the  Indian  Society  of  International  Law 
has  always  been  an  important  occasion  for  the  international  lawyers  in 
India.  It  not  only  brings  them  together  but  also  affords  them  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  their  considered  views  on  select  issues  of 
contemporary  international  law.  The  annual  conferences  of  the  Indian 
Society  have  proved  to  be  highly  educative  to  those  who  want  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  field  of  international  law. 
This  is  facilitated  chiefly  by  the  participation  of  persons  who  are  at  the 
moment  involved  in  international  negotiations  on  these  issues  in  the 
various  forums  on  behalf  of  India.  I  am  glad  that  the  Indian  Society  of 
International  Law  has  chosen  three  subjects  of  highly  topical  relevance 
for  its  Twentieth  Annual  Conference,  namely  (i)  The  United  Nations: 
Peace  and  Disarmament,  (ii)  The  United  Nations  and  Development 
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and  (iii)  The  United  Nations  and  Science  and  Technology.  The 
common  theme  running  through  these  topics  is  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  celebrating  its  fortieth  anniversary  this  year.  The  occasion 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  not  only  to  review  the  performance 
of  the  Organization  over  the  past  four  decades  but  also  for  the 
Member  States  to  rededicate  themselves  to  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  reaffirm  commitment  to  their 
obligations  under  the  Charter  and  its  fundamental  purposes.  A 
renewed  faith  in  the  United  Nations  capacity  to  fulfil  such  vital 
purposes  as  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  security,  disarmament, 
economic,  scientific  and  technical  development  will  go  a  long  way  in 
strengthening  the  Organization. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  participate  in 
this  function  today.  I  represented  India  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  from  1953-1961.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
U.N.  Administrative  Tribunal  from  1956  to  1979  and  its  president 
during  1969  to  1979.  During  all  these  long  years  of  association  with  the 
U.N.,  I  had  occasion  to  watch  closely  the  successes  and  failures  of  this 
great  organization.  Though  the  U.N.  had  failed  to  rise  equal  to  the 
expectations  of  the  founding  fathers,  its  success  in  certain  fields  like 
decolonisation  has  not  been  inconsiderable.  However,  the  main  task 
entrusted  to  the  U.N.,  namely  to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war,  appears  not  only  to  be  receding  but  threatens  to  be 
forgotten.  The  United  Nations  Organization  was  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  soon  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  bitter 
memories  of  the  two  world  wars  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  framers  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  adopted  a  system  giving  wide  powers  to 
the  Security  Council,  an  organ  primarily  responsible  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security.  Unfortunately,  the  Security 
Council  has  not  been  able  to  fulfil  its  peace  keeping  role  effectively, 
inter  alia ,  due  to  the  lack  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council — a  pre-requisite  for  U.N.  action — the  cold 
war  between  the  two  Super  Powers  and  failure  to  implement  fully  the 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  relating  to  collective 
security.  As  a  consequence,  the  Security  Council  has  failed  to  act  at 
moments  of  crises  or  conflicts  threatening  the  peace  of  the  world  when 
it  has  been  reduced  to  sterile  debate  or  been  completely  by-passed  by 
events.  Meanwhile,  the  manufacture  and  stockpiling  of  nuclear 
warheads  has  been  going  on  at  an  alarming  pace.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  more  than  50,000  nuclear  warheads  in  the  world.  The  total 
explosive  power  of  the  world  stock  of  nuclear  weapons  is  estimated  as 
equalling  about  one  million  Hiroshima  bombs,  enough  to  destroy  the 
world  14  times  over.  The  unceasing  accumulation  of  arms,  both 
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niitlear  and  conventional,  has  added  a  new  urgency  to  the  need  to 
limit  arid  control  the  arms  face  arid  to  promote  disarmament. 
Moreover,  the  “Star  Wars”  programme  of  the  Super  Powers  threatens 
to  escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race  into  outer  space,  which  has  so  far 
been  used  for  peaceful  purposes  only  Under  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1967.  It  appears  evident  that  nothing  worthwhile  could  survive  a 
nuclear  holocaust,  which  will  lead  to  total  disaster  arid  wipe  out  the 
whole  human  race  from  this  planet.  It  is  the  realisation  of  this  fact 
Which,  above  all,  for  the  tithe  being  at  least,  has  served  to  ward  off  a 
nuclear  confrontation  and  serves  a  warning  to  the  Super  Powers  to 
analyse  the  harrowing  aspects  of  the  destructive  weaponry-systems 
they  have  developed. 

Iri  order  to  achieve  ariy  rileariingfUl  prdgress  iri  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  arms,  it  is  essential  to  fully  utilize  the  potential  of 
riiultiiatefril  arid  bilateral  negotiations,  both  to  improve  mutiial 
understanding  of  the  reasoning  behind  military  postures  arid  negotiat¬ 
ing  positions  and  to  reach  substantive,  balanced  arms  regulation  and 
disarmament  agreements.  Nuclear  disarmament  cannot  be  viewed 
exclusively  as  a  factor  iri  the  relations  of  the  riUciear  Powers  arid  their 
allies  since  the  possession  of  nuclear  Weapons  carries  with  it  a  grave 
responsibility  towards  all  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  various 
multilateral  forums  like  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly 
or  the  Gerieva  Conference  on  Disarrnameht  are  especially  valuable  in 
times  of  tension,  as  places  where  nations,  despite  their  differences,  can 
Sit  together  for  dialogue  arid  serioUs  negotiations,  in  fact,  the 
possibility  exists  in  these  forums  for  nuclear  and  ndn-riuclear  countries 
to  work  together  towards  agreement  on  such  vital  subjects  as  measures 
to  avoid  riuclear  war,  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapori  tests,  the 
prevention  of  an  arms  race  iri  outer  space,  and  the  complete 
prohibition  arid  destruction  of  chemical  weappns.  I  hope  that  your 
deliberations  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
holding  up  further  progress  on  the  road  to  complete  and  general 
disarmament. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  the  second  and  third  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  namely,  the  United  Nations  and  Development  and  the 
United  Nations  arid  Science  arid  Technology  are  closely  liriked  as  it  is 
those  nations  which  lag  behind  in  science  and  technology  that  remain 
underdeveloped.  A  large  majority  of  the  159  member  States  of  the 
United  Natioris  come  iri-  this  category.  To  a  very  great  extent,  their 
present  condition  can  be  traced  to  their  colonial  past  when  their 
natural  resources  were  plundered  to  provide  cheap  raw  riiaterials  for 
the  industries  Of  the  coloriiril  Powers.  Havirig  attairied  iiideperiderice 
iri  the  recent  past,  these  States  have  a  long  way  id  go  in  their 
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developmental  efforts  and  the  United  Nations  bears  a  special 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  pledge  in  Article  55  of  its  Charter  to 
“promote  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment  and  conditions 
of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development.”  Although  a 
number  of  United  Nations  financial  institutions  and  specialized  organs 
have  been  actively  engaged  to  this  end,  their  efforts  have  so  far  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  need.  This  may,  in  part,  be  blamed  on  the  over 
politicization  of  economic  issues  and  conflicting  nations!  interests.  The 
fact  that  those  institntions  have  often  fallen  short  of  their  high  niots 
should  not,  however,  blind  its  to  the  positive  achievements  and  the 

good  work  of  these  institntions.  The  adoption  Of  the  Declaration  and 

Programme  of  action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order  and  the  Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of 
States  was  a  significant  achievement  for  the  developing  countries. 
Likewise,  the  adoption  of  the  1982  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  incorporating  provisions  for  transfer  of  technology  in 
the  field  of  sea  bed  mining,  is  no  less  significant. 

Finally,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  development  cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  question  of  peace  and  disarmament.  If  only  a  fraction  of  the 
funds  now  spent  on  armaments  could  be  diverted  to  the  cause  of 
development,  hunger  and  disease  could  be  totally  eradicated  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 


Nehru  and  Non-alignment 


It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  political  scientists  and  politicans 
who  have  gathered  here  today  to  participate  in  the  week-long 
International  Seminar  on  “Nehru,  Nqn-alignment  and  World  Peace”  a 
much  debated  theme  arpund  the  world  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  I  note  that  your  Seminar  has  attracted  foreign  participants 
from  the  United  States,  Eurppe  and  Asia  as  well.  Along  with  Indian 
analysts  of  the  international  scene,  they  should  be  able  to  impart  a 
broader  dimension  to  your  debates  on  the  crucial,  I  might  say,  critical, 
aspect  of  international  relations. 

Today,  we  are  poised  to  cross  the  threshold  of  new  frontiers  of 
science  and  technology.  New  vistas  are  opening  up  for  progress  and 
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prosperity  for  all.  The  world  community  is  pulsating  with  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  a  better  life  for  the  masses,  a  dream  inconceivable  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  While  such  hopes  are  running  high,  the  world 
media  bring  right  into  our  homes  reports  of  strife,  conflict,  confusion 
and  chaos  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  the  other.  The  possibility  of 
destruction  of  our  civilization  and  disruption  of  the  normal  tenor  of 
our  life  is  looming  large  on  the  horizon.  The  realisation  is  also  growing 
around  the  globe  that  either  there  is  one  world — or  none.  However, 
-  shafts  of  light  pierce  the  gathering  gloom.  In  this  play  of  bright  and 
dark  interludes,  all  perceptive  analysts  of  our  time,  philosophers, 
scientists  or  academicians,  pursuing  multi-dimensional  studies,  will 
readily  agree  that  while  world  peace  at  the  moment  is  fragile  and 
seems  to  rest  on  precarious  foundations,  we  are  not  entirely  without 
hope.  Notwithstanding  formidable  hurdles  in  the  way,  we  do  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  means  to  avert  disaster  for  ourselves  and  alter  the 
course  of  events.  I  am  emboldened  to  strike  an  optimistic  note  because 
the  first  Cold  War  in  the  1950s  had  helped  us  to  formulate  and  define  a 
new  concept  in  political  thought,  the  concept  of  Non-alignment. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  this  month,  to  be  exact  on  1-6  September  1961, 
the  First  Summit  on  Non-aligned  Movement  was  held  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  in  Europe.  At  this  historic  meeting,  Heads  of  State  or 
Government  of  25  Afro-Asian  nations  assembled,  declared:  “War  has 
never  threatened  mankind  with  graver  consequences  than  today.  On 
the  other  hand,  never  before  has  mankind  had  at  its  disposal  stronger 
forces  for  eliminating  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  in  international 
relations.... 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  development  of 
science,  techniques  and  in  the  means  of  economic  development.  The 
non-aligned  countries  represented  at  this  Conference  do  not  wish  to 
form  a  new  bloc  and  cannot  be  a  bloc.  They  sincerely  desire  to 
co-operate  with  any  Government  which  seeks  to  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  confidence  and  peace  in  the  world....  The  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Conference  consider  that,  under  present  conditions,  the 
existence  and  activities  of  non-aligned  countries  in  the  interests  of 
peace  are  one  of  the  more  important  factors  for  safeguarding  world 
peace.”  Our  first  Prime  Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  one  of  the  three 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  defined  the  term  as 
follows:  “The  world  ‘Non-Aligned’  may  be  differently  interpreted  but 
basically  it  was  coined  and  used  with  the  meaning  of  being  Non-Aligned 
with  the  great  Power  Blocs  of  the  world....” 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  the  1961-Summit  Declaration 
and  Nehru’s  Speech  to  remind  you  that  the  pristine  principles  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  have  not  been  diluted.  I  realise  that  within  a 
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decade-and-a-half  of  World  War  II,  small  and  medium  conflicts 
started  erupting  here  and  there.  Nevertheless,  the  successive  six 
Summits  continued  to  attract  member-nations  to  the  Non-aligned 
Movement.  Today,  more  than  101  nations  are  members  of  the 
Movement.  It  has  also  been  supported  by  nearly  150  out  of  159 
members  of  UNO.  Will  it  be  too  much  hope  that  just  as  the  first  Cold 
War  led  to  the  emergence  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement,  the  second 
Cold  War  we  are  witnessing  today  will  strengthen  and  further  spread 
the  message  of  non-alignment?  Speaking  at  the  New  Delhi  Summit, 
our  late  beloved  Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi  said  on  7  March, 
1983:  “The  very  growth  in  the  membership  of  our  movement, 
twenty-five  in  Belgrade,  a  hundred  now,  proves  that  non-alignment 
meets  a  felt  need  of  vast  number  of  people  in  various  continents.... 
Above  all  let  us  proclaim  anew  our  belief  that  Independence, 
Development,  Disarmament  and  Peace  are  indivisible  and  reaffirm 
our  unceasing  faith  in  the  Five  Principles  which  are  the  foundations  of 
Non-Alignment,  namely,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  non¬ 
aggression,  non-interference,  equality  and  mutual  benefit,  and  peace¬ 
ful  co-existence.” 

At  the  outset,  I  described  the  Non-alignment  Movement  as  a  new 
concept.  This  is  so  because  it  had  not  been  applied  to  international 
affairs  prior  to  the  1960s.  Till  then  the  global  arena  was  the  playground 
for  the  politics  of  power,  the  stage  for  display  of  might,  laced  with 
deceit  and  deception.  The  Five  Principles  or  Panchsheel,  which  are  the 
bedrock  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement,  have  been  inherited  by  us 
from  our  far-sighted  forefathers.  The  Buddhist  doctrine,  refined  from 
Vedic  principles,  repeatedly  emphasized  the  reality  of  Brotherhood  of 
Nations  and  the  illusion  of  power  politics.  Mahatma  Gandhi  and, 
subsequently,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  refined  these  ideas  and  ideals  into  a 
positive  programme  for  peace,  a  new  theory  of  international  relations 
derived  from  a  code  of  moral  behaviour  for  sovereign  nations. 
Rejecting  the  transitory  gains  from  Wars,  they  underlined  the 
significance  of  moral  force  in  world  politics.  They  pointed  out  that  to 
carve  out  military  blocs  and  forge  unholy  alliances  could  neither  bring 
enduring  improvement  nor  enduring  happiness  to  individuals  or 
groups  of  nations.  This  was  the  leit  motif,  the  cardinal  principle,  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  in  its  early  stages  of  the  1960s.  Beginning 
from  this  point  of  departure  from  the  prevalent  misconceptions,  based 
on  the  so-called  strength  of  arms  and  nuclear  weaponry,  the 
Non-aligned  Movement  insisted  on  what  can  best  be  described  as  an 
alliance  with  what  is  indisputably  right  in  national  and  international 
affairs.  The  leaders  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  are  encouraged 
to  align  themselves  with  what  is  right  in  the  context  of  national  security 
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and  world  peace.  At  each  difficult  juncture  in  world  affairs,  the 
non-alignment  leaders  should  ponder  over  what  is  right  for  the 
cohesiveness  and  solidarity  of  this  movement.  The  policy  on  non- 
alignment  is  not  that  of  permanent  friends  or  permanent  enemies;  its 
permanence  is  rooted  in  the  right  attitude  and  outlook  and  in  its 
partisanship  with  truth. 

t  '  i 

You  all  know,  the  Eighth  Summit  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  will 
be  held  in  Zimbabwe  next  year.  What  are  the  gains  of  the 
Non-aligned  Movement?  I  think  the  most  important  development 
in  international  affairs  is  the  strength,  small  and  medium  nations  have 
acquired  in  international  relations.  These  nations  have  imbibed  the 
message  of  self-reliance.  It  has  helped  them  to  assert  their  political 
and  economic  sovereignty  in  the  context  of  its  enlightened  interests. 
Pressures  of  other  groups  and  alliances  have  been  repudiated  and  they 
are  able  to  stand  on  their  own,  not  leaning  unduly  on  a  great  or  super 
power.  The  poor,  small  and  other  nations  are  no  longer  satellites  in  the 
orbit  of  one  power  or  the  other.  In  this  sense,  the  Non-alignment 
Movement  has  deepened  and  enriched  the  independence  of  the 
newly-developing  countries  of  the  world.  Yet  another  major  gain  of 
the  Non-aligned  Movement  is  the  lasting  influence  it  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  course  of  world  events.  I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  right  or 
appropriate  to  expect  that  the  Non-aligned  Movement  should  serve 
as  a  mediator  or  be  a  world  peace  movement.  For  peace-keeping 
operations  the  proper  forum  is  the  UN  Security  Council  and  it  is  this 
U.N.  agency  which  should  be  activated  to  ensure  that  we  progressively 
advance  towards  enduring  peace.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  has 
tried  to,  defuse  tension,  foster  the  climate  of  negotiations  and  help 
contain  conflicts.  By  themselves  these  are  positive  gains  in  internation¬ 
al  affairs. 

i.  i  t  I  t.k  Hi), 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  summed  up  the  position  of  non-aligned  countries 
in  his  address  to  the  Non-aligned  Summit  in  1961.  He  said:  “When 
there  is  a  crisis  involving  the  possibility  of  war,  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  un-aligned  should  stir  us  to  feel  that,  more  than  ever,  it  is  up  to  us, 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  coming  down  upon 
us....  The  power  of  Non-aligned  Nations  is  not  military  power  or 

economic  power;  nevertheless,  it  is  power.  Call  it  moral  force . 

Non-alignment  has  received  strength  from  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  are  non-aligned,. and  they  do  not  want  war.  Let  us  use  this 
strength  rightly,  with  courtesy  and  with  a  friendly  approach  so  that  we 
may  influence  those  who  have  the  power  of  war  and  peace  in  their 
hands.” 

During  the  last  four  decades  we  have  seen  the  decline  and  fall  of 
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totalitarianism  and  colonialism  one  after  the  other.  We  have  now  to 
impart  substance  to  our  freedom  and  enlarge  its  content  individually 
and  collectively.  We  had  successfully  subdued  the  forces  of  evil.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  during  the  next  five  years  we  should  influence 
nations  and  the  world  community  towards  egalitarianism,  political  and 
social  morality  and  peace?  The  mad  arms  race  that  is  sweeping 
the  world  cannot  but  cause  concern  regarding  the  future  of  humanity. 
While  conventional  wars  destroyed  only  places,  the  nuclear  war 
threatens  to  exterminate  the  entire  people,  nay,  entire  life.  We  are 
told  that  the  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  today  is  capable  of 
destroying  the  world  14  times  over.  Even  a  casual  mistake,  unintended 
and  unintentional,  may  cause  that  catastrophe.  The  prospects  of  star 
wars  carried  into  outer  space  spell  much  deeper  gloom.  It  is  in  this 
context  that  the  non-aligned  movement  acquires  a  greater  relevance  as 
it  behoves  the  movement  exert  all  its  influence  against  destruction 
of  humankind  and  human  civilization.  World  opinion  should  assert 
itself  in  favour  of  world  peace  through  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 


U.N.  and  Women  Power 


It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  you  today  at  the  beginning  of  the 
United  Nations  week,  commemorating  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  To  mark  this  historic  event,  our  National 
Preparatory  Committee,  which  has  been  constituted  to  formulate  the 
Agenda  for  the  International  Year  of  Peace  next  year,  has  approp¬ 
riately  decided  to  focus  our  attention  on  women  by  declaring  today  as 
the  Women’s  Day.  Recently  at  Nairobi,  a  comprehensive  set  of 
proposals  was  adopted  by  consensus  on  full  and  equal  participation  of 
women  in  development  and  peace  by  the  World  Conference  of  the 
U.N.  Decade  for  Women — the  work  for  which  began  at  Mexico  in 
1975.  Your  Seminar  has  added  relevance  and  urgency  in  this  context, 
as  women  can  impart  momentum  and  dynamism  to  the  U.N. 
endeavour  in  the  multi-dimensional  fields  of  political,  economic  and 
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social  activity.  The  Nairobi  document  is  a  charter  of  women’s  rights 
and  duties  towards  one’s  own  country  as  well  as  the  world. 

The  cradle  of  civilization  is  guarded,  nurtured  and  sheltered  by  the 
delicate  but  firm  hands  of  women.  It  is  upon  the  status  of  women  that 
the  healthy  growth  of  a  child  depends  and  on  the  status  of  the  child 
that  the  future  of  a  society  rests.  India  has  a  rich  and  hoary  tradition  of 
women  saints  and  scholars,  warriors  and  administrators.  Throughout 
the  ages  women  of  India  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  humanism.  Even  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  women  played 
a  distinguished  role  and  earned  the  appreciation  of  the  masses.  It  is  in 
the  fitness  of  things  that  India  gave  to  herself  and  to  the  world  a 
distinguished  leader  like  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi.  We  should  take  up  the 
cause  of  women  with  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

India  has  always  fought  gallantly  in  the  United  Nations  forums  for 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  women  and  our  delegate  to  the  U.N., 
Smt.  Lakshmi  Menon  was  one  of  the  early  champions.  The  United 
Nations  itself  has  shown  great  concern  for  women.  The  preamble  to 
the  Charter  reaffirms  faith  “in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women.” 
The  universal  declaration  of  human  rights  adopted  on  the  10th 
December,  1948  embodies  in  its  Article  16,  the  right  to  marry  and 
found  a  family  without  any  limitation  due  to  race,  nationality  or 
religion  and  asserts  equal  rights  as  to  marriage,  during  marriage  and  at 
its  dissolution.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  in  1952  the  first  legal 
instrument  dealing  exclusively  with  women’s  rights  in  its  Convention 
on  Political  Rights  of  Women.  The  Convention  states  that  women  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections  and  to  hold  public  office  and  exercise 
public  functions  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Considering  that  even  today 
women  in  many  countries  do  not  enjoy  political  rights  to  vote  and  hold 
public  offices,  the  lead  given  by  the  U.N.,  a  quarter  century  ago  elicits 
our  unstinted  praise. 

During  the  years  after  the  Second  World  War,  marriages  between 
nationals  and  aliens  posed  several  problems.  Under  the  law,  the  wife 
took  the  nationality  of  the  husband  and  this  led  to  severe  problems 
when  the  husband  changed  his  nationality.  The  United  Nations 
adopted  a  convention  on  the  nationality  of  married  women  in  1957 
under  which  the  States,  parties  to  the  Convention,  agreed  that  neither 
the  celebration  nor  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  between  one  of  its 

nationals  and  an  alien  nor  the  change  in  the  nationality  of  the  husband 
shall  automatically  affect  the  nationality  of  the  wife.  This  was  followed 
by  the  1962  Convention  on  Consent  to  Marriages,  Minimum  age 
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therefor  and  registration  thereof.  A  comprehensive  convention  on 
Elimination  of  all  forms  of  Discrimination  against  Women  adopted  in 
1979  came  into  force  in  1981  and,  as  of  1984,  56  States  have  ratified  or 
acceded  to  it.  This  Convention  seeks  to  put  an  end  to  all  kinds  of 
discrimination  which  denies  or  limits  women’s  equality  in  Political, 
Economic,  Social,  Cultural  and  Civic  fields.  The  State  Parties  to  the 
Convention  have  further  accepted  the  obligation  to  submit  periodic 
reports  on  steps  taken  by  them  to  implement  the  Convention. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  Nations  declared  1975  as  the 
International  Women’s  Year.  Its  object  was  to  impress  upon  the  world 
public  opinion,  a  more  acute  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  can  be 
no  worthwhile  progress  if  half,  or  rather  the  better  half  of  our 
population  lags  behind.  I  shall  go  further  and  affirm  that,  at  any  point 
of  human  history  the  inner  personality  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
humanity  is  shaped  by  women,  for  their  influence  on  the  formative 
years  of  the  younger  generation  is  a  decisive  factor  in  the  moral  and 
material  health  of  society. 

For  you,  who  are  involved  with  welfare  programmes  for  women 
individually  or  at  organizational  level,  the  primary  concern  should  be 
to  give  a  practical  shape  to  the  schemes  for  a  radical  improvement 
in  the  position  of  women  in  our  country.  Those  ideas  and  programmes 
are  relevant  to  women’s  organizations  not  merely  in  the  developing 
but  in  the  developed  world  as  well.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
partnership  of  women  in  our  struggle  for  freedom  was  an 
aknowledged  fact.  In  the  international  circles  the  recognition  that 
women’s  power  must  also  be  mobilized  was  perhaps  belated.  This  was, 
however,  more  than  made  up  when  the  year  1975  was  observed  as  the 
International  Women’s  Year.  Since  then,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
success  stories  of  U.N.  action.  It  is  now  universally  accepted  that 
women  have  equal  stake  in  development  and  peace  to  which  they  have 
contributed  progressively  in  greater  measure  in  the  recent  years.  For 
intensification  of  their  involvement  in  the  economic,  social,  political 
and  cultural  fields  and  promotion  of  friendship  and  understanding  at 
the  national,  regional  and  international  levels,  a  World  Plan  of  Action 
with  a  set  of  14  minimum  objectives  has  been  evolved.  I  may  refer  to 
some  items  of  importance:  a  marked  increase  in  literacy  and  civic 
education  of  women;  greater  participation  of  women  in  policy-making 
positions,  locally,  nationally  and  internationally;  parity  in  the  exercise 
of  civil,  social  and  political  rights;  and  recognition  of  the  value  of 
women’s  work  in  the  home,  in  domestic  food  production,  in  marketing 
and  in  certain  non-remunerative  activities.  A  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  achieved  these  objectives,  will  be  a  useful  exercise 
for  you. 
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In  our  own  country  we  have  by  legislation  covered  fields  of 
inheritance,  employment,  marriage,  maternity  benefits  and  crimes 
against  women.  The  Indian  Parliament  has  been  vigilant  in  enacting 
laws  against  social  evils  manifesting  themselves  against  women  and 
imposing  stringent  punishment  for  crimes  against  women.  As  you  are 
aware  harassment  of  women  leading  to  suicides  has  been  made  a  penal 
offence  and  the  burden  of  proof  in  such  cases  has  been  shifted  to  the 
accused  persons.  The  shameful  institution  in  our  social  life,  the  dowry 
system,  has  been  prohibited.  While  all  these  are  very  impressive,  the 
de  facto  position  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Exploitation  of  women  still 
continues,  dowry  is  still  demanded  and  paid,  harassment  for  inadequ¬ 
ate  dowry  is  rampant  and  crimes  against  women  have  not  abated. 
Mere  legislation  cannot  cure  social  evils.  It  is  here  that  the  role  of 
women’s  organizations  assumes  importance.  Unless  the  offences  are 
unearthed  by  patient  door  to  door  study  and  the  victims  afforded 
facilities  for  redress  the  practice  of  crime  will  continue  with  impunity. 
Social  reform  is  more  difficult  and  also  more  time  consuming  and 
patience  and  perseverance  should  be  the  motto  of  a  social  worker. 

In  the  field  of  economic  activities  also  some  progress  has  been 
achieved  though  more  remains  to  be  done.  Larger  numbers  of  women 
are  now  employed  not  only  in  soft  office  jobs  but  in  challenging  fields 
of  science,  engineering  and  technology.  More  women  entrepreneurs 
have  come  up  in  recent  years  and  the  organization  of  women 
entrepreneurs  in  the  country  has  been  guiding  and  helping  the  new 
entrants.  Banks  and  the  Bureaucracy  have  not  adapted  themselves  to 
changing  times  and  always  look  down  upon  women  entrepreneurs  with 
a  lurking  suspicion  about  the  competence  and  credit  worthiness  of 
women  industrialists— an  attitude  born  out  of  innate  prejudice 
developed  over  centuries.  Women  in  rural  areas  need  special  care. 
Out  of  330  million  women  in  India  255  million  live  in  rural  areas.  Their 
problems  escape  the  attention  of  the  elite.  There  are  fewer  organiza¬ 
tions  of  women  in  rural  areas  while  they  disproportionately  abound  in 
urban  centres.  The  needs  of  rural  women  for  better  living  conditions, 
more  employment  opportunities  and  happier  domestic  life  have  to  be 
taken  up  on  a  priority  basis. 

What  is  true  of  India,  is  true  of  most  of  the  developing  countries.  In 
some  countries,  where  racial  discrimination  prevails,  the  situation  is 
worse.  The  Human  Race  is  one  and  human  rights  should  be  applied 
universally.  Caste,  creed,  colour  and  class  are  irrelevant  concepts  in 
relation  to  human  rights.  Racial  discrimination,  which  is  a  blot  on 
humanity  must  be  abolished  forthwith.  India  is  proud  of  its  stand 
against  apartheid  vigorously  pursued  by  its  Prime  Ministers,  Nehru, 
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Indira  and  Rajiv,  both  in  the  U.N.  and  elsewhere.  We  have  enacted 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act,  1981  giving  effect  to  the  convention  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1973.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  international 
community  to  strengthen  the  sanctions  against  regimes  practising 
apartheid  and  to  extend  generous  aid  to  women  who  are  victims  of 
apartheid.  May  I  now  pause  for  a  minute  to  condemn  the  inhuman 
execution  of  Benjamin  Moloise,  the  black  patriot  who  fought 
relentlessly  against  the  racist  regime.  The  appeal  of  the  conscience  of 
the  world  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  But  it  forebodes  the  same  fate  as  the 
British  had  after  the  execution  of  Bhagat  Singh. 

Women’s  right  to  equality  and  development  cannot  be  ensured 
without  international  peace.  The  weaker  nations  and  weaker  sections 
of  humanity  have  a  stake  in  peace  which  the  developed  countries 
appear  to  lack.  The  developing  countries  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
war  because  they  need  the  resources  for  development  and  not 
for  destruction.  While  earlier  wars  destroyed  only  certain  regions,  the 
nuclear  war  threatens  to  destroy  the  entire  world,  nay,  the  entire  life  in 
the  Planet.  Women  who  constitute  one  half  of  the  world  public 
opinion  and  who  have  a  stake  in  peace  have  to  mobilize  themselves 
against  the  greatest  catastrophe  that  ever  threatened  the  world.  This 
then  is  the  task  before  us  and  we  shall  not  fail. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  peace  is  indivisible  in  the  world.  It  is  my 
belief  that  peace  and  development  are  also  indivisible.  Furthermore, 
children  and  women  have  to  be  given  a  central  position  in  our 
developmental  activities.  Our  longing  for  abiding  peace  can  only  be 
realised  if  we  intensify  our  efforts  towards  the  realisation  of  full 
potentials  of  the  large  majority  of  the  world  population,  children  and 
women,  on  whom  depend  the  forward  advancement  of  humanity. 


Comm  on  wealth  Fra  ternity 


India  had  the  privilege  to  host  the  Second  Conference  of  Common- 
wealth  Speakers  and  Presiding  Officers  in  1970-71.  Once  again  it  is  our 
good  fortune  to  hold  the  conference  in  our  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  for  us  that  we  assemble  here  again  in 
agreement  with  our  long  cherished  objective  of  promoting  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  co-operation .  In  today ’s  world  when  unity  and  co-operation  are 
so  essential  for  mankind,  our  effort  to  remain  together  across  the  six 
continents  and  seven  seas  is  a  noble  assertion  of  this  ideal. 

In  many  ways  this  unity  is  a  gift  of  history  and  we  not  merely  preserve  it, 
but  we  have  decided  to  promote  and  strengthen  it.  It  is  not  easy  to 
establish  peace  and  harmony  today  in  a  world  that  is  riven  with  conflicts 
and  strife.  And  yet  the  endeavour  must  go  on  ceaselessly  for  peace  and 
progress  of  humanity. 

Despite  the  tremendous  progress  achieved  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technology,  a  large  majority  of  people  are  living  without  basic 
necessities  of  life  like  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The  world  stands 
today  divided  into  developed  and  developing  countries  and  the  chasm 
between  the  two  is  ever  widening.  It  is  not  beyond  human  ingenuity  to 
narrow  the  gap.  Only  determined  endeavour  can  reduce  the  gap  so 
that  the  Earth’s  resources  may  be  shared  equitably.  Inspite  of  this 
great  task  ahead,  one  feels  sad  that  a  certain  dimension  of  man’s  work 
offers  an  unhappy  picture.  The  very  creations  of  science  and 
technology  are  posing  a  danger  to  life  on  our  planet.  More  than  50,000 
nuclear  warheads,  capable  of  destroying  mankind  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  several  times  over,  are  stockpiled  in  the  arsenals  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  States.  The  development  of  new  weapon  systems  is  bound  to 
lead  to  a  further  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  enhance  the 
danger  of  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war. Global  military  expenditure, 
which  has  reached  the  staggering  level  of  one  trillion  dollars  and  is  set 
for  a  quantum  jump  if  the  new  weapon  systems  in  the  early  stages  of 
development  are  pursued,  has  pre-empted  large  amounts  of  resources 
required  for  combating  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease  in  the 
developing  world.  This  has  emerged  as  a  major  factor  responsible  for 
the  structural  malfunctioning  of  the  world  economy.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  urge  upon  the  nuclear  weapon  States  to  make  every 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement  on  substantial  reductions  in  their 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  war-heads.  They  should  declare  an  immediate 
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moratorium  on  further  testing  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  should  reach  an  understanding  which  would  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  arms  race  into  outer  space  which  is  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind  and  should  be  preserved  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Another  regrettable  feature  of  our  times  is  the  practice  by  some 
States  of  racial  discrimination  depriving  human  beings  of  their 
legitimate  political  and  social  rights.  History  has  shown  that  the  tide  of 
social  revolution  cannot  be  stemmed  and  that:  (To  quote  an  old  ‘Ballad’) 

Freedom ’s  struggle  once  begun 
bequeathed  from  bleeding  Sire  to  Son 
Though  baffled  oft 
Is  ever  Won 

The  Commonwealth  fraternity  is  history’s  handiwork. When  the 
ships  of  the  East  India  Company  and  of  other  mercantile  expeditions 
ventured  from  British  shores  to  distant  lands,  their  goal  was  trade.  But 
soon  they  managed  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  countries  visited  and  turned 
them  into  colonies.  Thus  emerged  the  British  Empire  over  which  the 
Sun  would  not  set.  The  dismantling  of  that  Empire  and  the  rise  of  a 
host  of  sovereign  States  in  its  place  is  now  part  of  history.  Australia 
and  Zimbabwe  represent  the  A  to  Z  of  this  process.  Nations  widely 
different  in  history,  culture  and  tradition;  in  size  and  economic  status, 
stand  knit  together  today  as  a  brotherhood  born  out  of  our  colonial 
past. 

Within  the  Commonwealth,  there  are  a  great  many  features  in  our 
political  systems  which  make  everyone  of  our  countries  unique.  But  at 
a  fundamental  level  we  are  all  practitioners  of  parliamentary  democra¬ 
cy.  We  recognise  certain  virtues  in  this  form  of  government  which 
place  it  above  others.  While  opening  the  Seventh  Conference  of 
Commonwealth  Speakers  in  Wellington  in  January,  1984,  the 
Governor-General  of  New  Zealand,  the  Honourable  Sir  David  Stuart 
Beattie  had  said:  “Although  democracy  perhaps  flounders  in  the 
search  for  new  patterns  and  styles,  new  rules  and  disciplines,  all 
deductions  having  been  made,  it  has....  done  less  harm  and  more  good 
than  any  other  form  of  government.”  Parliamentary  democracy  is  a 
system  based  on  popular  mandate.  It  has  an  inbuilt  mechanism  for 
providing  governments  that  people  choose  and  therefore  it  provides 
room  for  opposition.  Hence  its  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  decision¬ 
making  and  policy-formulations  can  never  escape  deliberations  and 
criticism  and  above  all  consultation  with  and  accountability  to 
people.  The  institution  of  Parliament  works  as  the  bed-rock  of 
democracy.  The  British  left  behind  two  institutions,  one  Parliament 
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and  the  other  Cricket.  These  two  share  certain  features  in  common. 
Both  have  to  be  conducted  within  a  framework  of  rules  that  are  based 
on  fair  play.  And  both  are  supervised  by  an  unchallenged  authority, 
one  by  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the  other  by  the  Umpire.  In  the 
House(and  on  the  Turf)  but  not  of  it,  their  presence  must  be  palpable 
and  yet  unobtrusive;  they  must  monitor  and  yet  not  participate 
directly;  they  must  judge  and  try  to  avoid  being  judged— at  least  not 
adversely.  The  finality  of  their  decisions  constitutes  an  enormous 
power  but  it  is  equally,  an  onerous  responsibility.  Both  sides,  the 
Opposition  as  well  as  the  Treasury  benches, repose  implicit  faith  in  the 
Presiding  Officer’s  judgment  and  impartiality.  Their  affiliations  are  to 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  their  energies  are  directed  to 
the  unbiased  application  of  those  rules  to  the  proceedings.  Presiding 
Officers  are,  indeed,  the  conscience-keepers  of  parliamentary  demo¬ 
cracy. 

As  with  all  matters  of  conscience,  there  is,  in  the  role  of  the 
presiding  officer,  an  unchanging  still-centre.  That  still-centre  requires 
and,  in  fact,  demands  of  the  presiding  officer,  an  alertness  to  the 
individual  rights  of  members  and  to  the  collective  sense  of  the  House. 
Only  the  Presiding  Officer,  in  his  mind,  knows  how  these  two  factors 
are  to  be  balanced  without  detriment  to  either.  In  his  thus  balancing 
the  two,  the  democratic  will  of  the  people  finds  articulation.  This 
still-centre  of  the  Presiding  Officer’s  role  is,  I  believe,  common  to  all 
the  democracies  of  the  Commonwealth  participating  in  this  Confer¬ 
ence.  Needless  to  say,  local  factors  called  for  and  led  to  several 
variations.  But  these  changes  have  been  inevitable,  given  the  diversity 
of  Commonwealth  countries.  The  value  and  the  merit  of  the 
democratic  system  lies  in  its  flexibility  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changing 
needs  and  times  of  each  country.  Edmund  Burke  stated  in  his  work, 
On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  “A  state  without  the  means  of  some 
change  is  without  the  means  of  its  conservation.”  Commonwealth 
countries  have,  therefore,  had  to  modify  the  Westminister  model,  adopt 
other  nostrums,  and  fashion  procedures  of  their  own  to  suit  the  genius 
of  their  countries  and  the  will  of  their  people. 

We  feel  proud  that  India  is  not  only  the  largest  democracy  but  also 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  vibrant  democracies  in  the  world.  Adult 
franchise  has  created  amongst  the  people  of  India,  a  renewed 
awareness  of  their  right  Xo  shape  their  destiny.  India  has  retained  and 
worked  the  party  system.  Indian  electoral  results  have  demonstrated 
unmistakably  their  ability  to  choose  a  Government  for  themselves  and 
also  their  maturity  to  call  parties  and  Government  to  account  at  the 
time  of  each  General  Election.  No  person  or  party  can  take  the  Indian 
electorate  for  granted  nor  predict  their  behaviour.  This  is  a  sign  of 
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maturity  and  wisdom.  During  the  last  four  decades  since  Independ¬ 
ence,  our  country  has,  I  may  claim  with  pardonable  pride,  achieved 
spectacular  progress  in  several  fields  like  food  self-sufficiency, 
industrial  growth,  rural  development  etc.  all  of  them  through  the 
democratic  process  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Parliament.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  and  we  have  faith  and  confidence  that  we  shall 
achieve  them  through  the  same  process  as  in  the  past. 

Today,  the  Commonwealth  represents  more  than  a  third  of  the 
World’s  population,  and  the  countries  it  represents  occupy  about  a 
quarter  of  the  World’s  surface  and  contribute  a  substantial  share  of  the 
World’s  wealth.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  Commonwealth  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  under-developed  and  developing  areas  than 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  progress  of  each  one  of  us  depends  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  on  the  co-operation  that  may  be  forged 
between  this  group  of  countries. 

I  understand  that  you  propose  to  discuss  several  subjects  of 
relevance  and  importance  to  Parliamentary  form  of  Government.  For 
instance  the  relative  jurisdiction  of  Judiciary  and  Legislature  on 
questions  relating  to  Parliamentary  privilege  with  particular  reference 
to  the  use  of  parliamentary  records  before  courts  and  tribunals  is  one 
of  them. 

Specific  issues  such  as  the  working  of  Parliamentary  committee 
systems  and  procedural  developments  and  the  declaration  and 
registration  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  members  are  to  be  deliber¬ 
ated  upon,  in  the  Conference.  It  is  well  that  you  propose  to  examine 
the  ‘Declaration  and  Registration  of  Pecuniary  Interests  of  Members.’ 
In  several  countries  of  the  Commonwealth  there  is  a  distinct  procedure 
in  the  matter  of  the  declaration  and  registration  of  Members’ 
pecuniary  and  personal  interests.  In  India,  according  to  the  Rules  of 
the  House  and  Directions  from  the  Chair,  an  objection  can  be  raised 
to  a  Member’s  right  of  vote  on  grounds  of  personal,  pecuniary  or 
direct  interest  in  the  House  or  in  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  It  is 
useful  to  frame  a  Code  of  Conduct  regarding  disclosure  of  personal  or 
pecuniary  interest  in  a  matter  arising  in  Parliament.  But  it  is  equally 
realised  that  a  code  must  have  a  sanction  and  unless  the  political 
parties  evolve  a  dependable  form  of  sanctions,  mere  enunciation  of  a 
code  of  conduct  is  hardly  of  much  value. 

Parliamentary  Democracy  is  a  dynamic  concept.  Parliament  is  a 
growing  and  constantly  evolving  institution.  For  Ministers  to  remain 
responsible  to  Parliament,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Parliament  and  its 
Members  be  responsible  to  the  people. 

And  this  accountability  is  continuous,  concurrent  and  not  merely 
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periodical.  Under  the  Parliamentary  system,  it  is  the  Parliament  itself 
which  is  the  ultimate  guardian  of  integrity  in  public  life.  The  subjects 
proposed  for  discussion  reflect  changes  of  emphasis  in  the  polity  of  the 
concerned  nations. 

Also  to  be  discussed  is  the  role  of  the  Second  Chamber.  This  is  a 
subject  where  large  divergences  in  the  system  from  that  obtaining  in 
the  U.K.  can  be  noticed.  India  has  had  a  second  Chamber  since  1919, 
with  near  equal  role  with  the  First  Chamber,  its  smaller  numbers 
notwithstanding.  In  regard  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Rajya  Sabha, 
India  has  borrowed  from  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  the  Vice-President  is  President  of  the  Senate.  India’s  Second 
Chamber  has,  however,  retained  certain  features  from  the  United 
Kingdom  also.  The  function  which  the  Presiding  Officer  exercises  is  of 
a  judicial  character.  This  fusion  of  the  executive  role  as  Vice-President 
and  the  judicial  role  as  Chairman  is  not  an  anomaly.  Such  cases  are  not 
unknown  in  constitutional  practice.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Lord 
Chancellor  presides  over  the  House  of  Lords  sitting  both  in  its 
legislative  and  judicial  capacities. He  presides  over  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  too.  He  is  member  of  the  Cabinet  and 
is  directly  concerned  with  the  judicial  administration.  By  and  large, 
our  second  Chamber’s  performance  in  the  legislative  process  and  the 
formulation  of  policies  have  been  extremely  useful  in  the  governance 
of  the  country  and  it  has  worked  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  not 
confrontation,  with  the  Lok  Sabha.  The  Rajya  Sabha’s  role  as  a 
revising  House  giving  a  second  thought  and  look  to  legislative  and 
executive  functions  of  Government  and  reviewing  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  States  in  our  federal  polity  has  been  recognised.  The  old 
joke  that  if  the  Second  Chamber  agrees  with  the  popular  House  it  is 
superfluous  and  mischievous  if  it  disagrees,  is  no  longer  valid. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Government  of  India  have  issued  a  special 
philatelic  cover  to  commemorate  the  historic  meet  of  the  Speakers  and 
Presiding  Officers  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Struggle  against  Apartheid 


Wb  have  gathered  here  today  to  discuss  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  imperatives  of  our  time,  namely  the  struggle  against  apartheid 
in  South  Africa  and  Namibia.  The  struggle  is  being  conducted,  in  the 
main,  by  the  people  in  those  lands.  But  such  is  the  justice  of  their 
cause  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  has  been  roused,  in  an 
expression  of  indignation  and  outrage.  At  a  time  when  the  civilized 
world  has  overcome  considerations  of  race,  South  Africa  has  given  the 
sanction  of  Law  to  racial  bigotry.  We  all  know  that  education  is 
witheld  from  black  children  so  that  they  may  grow  up  as  slaves  of  the 
white  man.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  slavery  encouraged  and  organized 
by  the  State;  nowhere  is  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  made 
dependent  on  the  colour  of  the  skin.  This  happens  in  South  Africa 
alone.  And  this  is  not  all.  People  conducting  peaceful  demonstrations 
are  shot  down;  Blacks  are  whipped  on  the  streets  for  mourning  the 
death  of  colleagues  in  the  struggle.  The  son  of  South  Africa’s  soil 
cannot  cross  the  street  outside  his  home  without  a  ‘passport’.  The 
Black  South  African  and  Namibian  have  been  reduced  to  the  role  of  a 
beast  of  burden.  But  even  as,  from  within  the  bosom  of  its  earth 
emerges  the  purest  gold,  so  has  emerged  from  the  depths  of  South 
Africa’s  agony  a  great  and  noble  dignity,  a  dignity  surpassing  the  might 
of  arms.  We  salute  that  dignity.  On  December  the  10th,  1948,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  adopted  and  proclaimed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  This  historic  document 
states:  “Whereas  recognition  of  the  inherent  dignity  and  of  the  equal 
and  inalienable  rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family  is  the 

foundation  of  freedom,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world .  Now, 

therefore,  the  General  Assembly  proclaims  this  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  as  a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples 
and  all  nations.”  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Declaration  state  that  “all 
human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights”  and  are 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Declaration, 
“without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  colour,  sex,  language, 
religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social  origin,  property, 
birth  or  other  status”.  Articles  3  to  21  of  the  Declaration  set  forth  the 
civil  and  political  rights  to  which  all  human  beings  are  entitled, 
including:  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  person;  freedom 
from  slavery  and  servitude;  freedom  from  torture  or  cruelty,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment....  And  inspite  of  this,  South 
Africa  has  persisted  in  apartheid.  Both  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
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Security  Council  have  declared  apartheid  incompatible  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Assembly  has  condemned 
apartheid  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  the  Security  Council, 
which  considered  the  question  since  1960,  has  termed  apartheid  a 
crime  against  the  conscience  and  dignity  of  mankind.  Parliamentarians 
the  world  over,  as  bearers  of  democratic  opinion,  have  similarly  been 
sensitive  to  the  apartheid  question  and  to  South  Africa’s  illegal 
colonial  occupation  of  Namibia.  The  organizing  of  this  seminar  reflects 
the  passionate  concern  of  India’s  parliamentarians  to  the  issue  of 
human  rights  that  is  involved  here.  They  are  aware  that  in  South 
Africa  and  in  Namibia  the  United  Nation’s  declaration  of  Human 
Rights  stands  violated,  every  day  and  every  hour. 

It  has  been  India’s  privilege  to  join  the  struggle  against  racist 
oppression  and  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  The  first  mass  movement 
against  racism  in  South  Africa,  as  you  all  know,  was  led  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi  during  his  stay  in  that  country  from  1893  to  1914.  The  South 
African  experience  left  a  profound  impression  on  Gandhiji,  imbuing 
his  outlook  on  our  own  struggle  for  freedom  with  a  humanist 
dimension.  The  concept  of  Satyagraha  was  derived  from  his  first 
experiments  in  organizing  opposition  to  racial  tyranny  in  South  Africa. 
The  humiliations  and  indignities  to  which  the  people  of  Indian  origin 
were  subjected  to,  in  South  Africa  provided  Mahatma  Gandhi  with  the 
spark  that  ignited  the  fire  which  then  became  a  raging  conflagration 
leading  to  the  freedom  of  our  nation.  The  solidarity  of  the  people  of 
India  with  the  freedom  movement  in  Africa  is  therefore  more  than  an 
expression  of  shared  perception.  Its  roots  lie  in  India’s  struggle  for  its 
own  freedom,  self-expression  and  moral  identity.  Under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharial  Nehru,  Independent  India 
began  with  an  internationalist  outlook,  recognising  the  indivisibility  of 
freedom.  Aware  that  her  own  emancipation*  was  only  part  of  the 
process  of  liberation  that  awaited  all  people  under  colonial  and  racist 
domination,  Pandit  Nehru  declared  at  a  press  conference  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1946:  “The  kernel  of  our  policy  is  the  ending  of  colonialism  all 
over  Asia,  or  for  that  matter,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere;  and  racial 

equality . and  the  end  of  domination  or  exploitation  of  one  nation 

by  another.” 

Even  before  the  establishment  of  the  Interim  Government,  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  obliged  the  Government  of  India  to  request 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  making  India  a 
proud  pioneer  in  international  action  against  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  As  early  as  July  1946  India  took  the  lead  in  initiating  unilateral 
sanctions  against  South  Africa,  prohibiting  all  trade  with  that  country 
and  recalling  our  High  Commissioner  from  South  Africa.  We  have  not 
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hesitated  even  to  take  steps  directed  at  the  Coloured  and  Asian 
communities  in  South  Africa  when,  in  our  perception,  they  have  gone 
against  the  interests  of  the  majority.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  declared,  even 
in  1950:  “We  do  not  want  any  Indian  vested  interest  to  grow  in  Africa 
at  the  expense  of  the  African  people.”  The  most  recent  action  taken 
by  India  in  this  direction  is  the  ban  on  entry  into  India  of  any  member 
of  the  Coloured  and  Asian  legislatures  established  under  the  so  called 
‘reforms’  and  Tricameral  Constitution  by  the  Pretoria  regime  in  1984. 
Since  our  Independence,  India’s  commitment  to  freedom  and  justice  in 
Africa  has  grown  consistently  and  been  a  cornerstone  of  her  foreign 
policy.  Our  opposition  to  apartheid  has  been  a  major  facet  of  India’s 
profile  in  such  multilateral  organizations  as  the  Non-aligned  Move¬ 
ment,  the  United  Nations  and  the  Commonwealth.  Apart  from  our 
initiative  in  1946  in  the  United  Nations  and  then  again  in  1952  when 
India  and  twelve  other  Asian  and  Arab  States  called  on  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  the  issue  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  India  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  securing  South  Africa’s  exclusion  from  the 
Commonwealth  in  1961. 

Through  long  decades  of  suffering, anguish  and  agony,  South  Africa 
has  today  arrived  at  a  crucial  stage  in  its  tormented  history.  The  past 
two  years  have  witnessed  an  unprecedented  popular  awakening  that  is 
threatening  the  system  of  apartheid.  Thousands  have  laid  down  their 
lives  and  many  more  suffered  imprisonment  and  torture  as  the  struggle 
against  apartheid  has  entered  a  crucial,  decisive  stage.  In  the  contest 
between  forces  of  repression  and  privilege  and  those  of  sacrifice  and 
freedom,  there  can  be  only  one  outcome.  Apartheid  must  and  shall 
have  to  go.  What  is  incumbent  on  the  international  community  is  to 
facilitate  the  inevitable  and  minimise  the  frightful  human  and  material 
costs  that  would  follow  futile  attempts  to  resist  the  tide  of  history. 
Unfortunately,  self  interest  and  mistaken  notions  of  strategic  advan¬ 
tage  are  standing  in  the  way  of  the  only  practicable  course  open  to  the 
international  community  to  bring  about  the  eradication  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  viz.  the  imposition  of  comprehensive  sanctions  against 
the  racist  Pretoria  regime. 

A  variety  of  reasons,  mostly  selfish,  are  being  advanced  against 
imposition  of  sanctions  against  South  Africa.  It  has  been  argued  that 
sanctions  would  harm  the  black  population  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Frontline  States,  a  true  example  of  shedding  crocodile  tears.  This 
reasoning  ignores  the  enormous  human  and  moral  cost  of  the  daily 
indignities  suffered  by  the  black  people  and  the  staggering  economic 
costs  to  the  African  Frontline  States  of  South  Africa’s  continuing  acts 
of  aggression  and  sabotage  against  them.  Attempts  have  been  made  at 
giving  apartheid  a  more  ‘human  face’.  Nobody  is  taken  in  by  this. 
Cosmetics  can  paint  the  face;  not  the  soul.  The  African  people  have 
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rejected  these  subterfuges  as  they  know  that  apartheid  cannot  be 
reformed  but  must  be  eradicated.  In  recent  months,  repressive  actions 
of  Pretoria  have  acquired  a  new  intensity.  The  country- wide  clamp 
down  following  the  imposition  of  emergency  and  the  draconian 
measures  of  detention  and  censorship  have  dismayed  even  Pretoria’s 
friends  and  allies.  The  African  National  Congress  has  been  banned 
and  the  brave  Nelson  Mandela  ramains  in  prison.  Yet  the  popular 
unrest  has  shown  no  signs  of  abating.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  happening 
in  South  Africa  today  is  a  fight  of  the  people  against  apartheid  to  the 
finish;  the  crisis  cannot  be  defused  by  repression  and  sham  constitu¬ 
tional  schemes.  Instead  of  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  the  genuine 
representatives  of  the  people  of  South  Africa,  the  Pretoria  regime  has 
chosen  repression,  duplicity  and  deceit. 

The  report  of  the  Commonwealth  Eminent  Persons  Group,  a  major 
diplomatic  effort  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  and  to  promote 
dialogue  towards  establishment  of  a  non-racial  Government  in  South 
Africa,  constitues  a  severe  indictment  of  the  apartheid  regime.  Its 
unanimous  conclusions  should  convince  those  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  effective  international  action  against 
South  Africa.  In  recent  years,  we  have  been  witness  to  an  ever 
stronger  world- wide  public  campaign  against  apartheid.  In  many 
countries,  public  opinion  has  asserted  itself  so  as  to  become  a  crucial 
determinant  of  Government  policy.  The  increasing  sensitisation  to 
apartheid  is  a  welcome  development. 

We  cannot  at  the  same  time  lose  sight  of  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Namibia  still  bound  in  chains  by  the  racist  South  African  colonial 
occupation.  South  Africa’s  subjugation  of  Namibia  at  a  time  when  the 
decolonisation  of  African  and  Asian  countries  is  proceeding  apace,  is 
an  open  challenge  to  the  U.N.  and  to  the  progressive  forces  of  the 
world.  The  experience  in  Namibia  is  a  negation  of  the  tremendous 
achievements  of  Africa  in  the  political  and  economic  domain  since  the 
middle  of  this  century.  The  failure  to  bring  about  Namibian  independ¬ 
ence,  eight  years  after  the  international  community  agreed  upon  the 
U.N.  Plan  for  Namibia,  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  authority  and 
credibility  of  the  United  Nations.  Anti-colonialism  was  a  basic  impulse 
in  shaping  the  philosophy  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  has 
remained  at  the  core  of  the  objectives  and  principles  pursued  by 
non-aligned  countries.  I't  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Non- 
aligned  Movement  should  have  kept  the  Namibian  issue  in  the 
forefront  of  its  agenda  and  agitated  the  matter  consistently  in  various 
international  forums.  India’s  own  record  in  support  of  Namibia’s 
struggle  for  liberation  testifies  to  the  strength  of  our  feelings  for  the 
people  of  Namibia.  We  have  been  associated  with  the  U.N.  Council 
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for  Namibia,  the  only  internationally  recognised  legal  administering 
authority  for  Namibia,  since  its  inception.  In  April  1985  India  played 
host  to  an  Extraordinary  Ministerial  Meeting  of  Non-aligned  Coun¬ 
tries  devoted  to  the  issue  of  Namibia.  We  also  became  the  first  country 
to  extend  full  diplomatic  status  to  SWAPO,  which  has  recently  opened 
its  first  embassy  in  New  Delhi. 

Regrettably,  after  arousing  hopes  of  a  new  dawn  in  Namibia,  the 
international  consensus  on  Namibia  embodied  in  the  U.N.  Plan  has 
run  into  unforeseen  and  artificial  difficulties  which  are  responsible  for 
the  present  stalemate  in  Namibia.  The  Lusaka  Accord  of  February 
1984  between  South  Africa  and  Angola  had  envisaged  negotiations  to 
achieve  the  withdrawal  of  South  African  forces  from  Angola.  Not  only 
has  the  Pretoria  regime  dragged  its  feet  in  these  negotiations  through 
linking  up  its  own  withdrawal  from  Angola  with  the  removal  of  Cuban 
troops  from  the  country  but  it  has  also  subjected  Angola  to  a 
constant  aggression  causing  enormous  damage  to  life  and  property. 
South  Africa’s  real  intentions  with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  the 
U.N.  Plan  became  plain  once  again  with  the  installation  of  a  puppet 
‘Interim  Administration’  in  Namibia  in  June  1985,  a  transparent 
attempt  to  circumvent  the  international  consensus  and  perpetuate  its 
colonial  dominance  of  Namibia.  While  duplicity  and  prevarication  are 
familiar  features  of  the  policy  of  the  racist  Pretoria  regime,  the  support 
extended  to  these  efforts  by  some  countries  who  carried  the  primary 
obligation  to  implement  the  U.N.  Plan,  has  dismayed  the  international 
community.  Instead  of  compelling  South  Africa  to  abide  by  its 
undertakings  under  the  U.N. Plan,  some  of  these  countries  have,  in 
effect,  aided  the  indefinite  postponement  of  such  implementation 
through  promoting  unacceptable  linkages  with  extraneous  issues. 

As  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  said  in  his  recent  message  to  the 
International  Conference  on  Immediate  Independence  for  Namibia 
held  in  Vienna  earlier  this  month  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N:  “The 
United  Nations  has  decreed  immediate  independence  of  Namibia.  Its 
unconditional  plan  of  action  cannot  be  held  hostage  to  the  global 
political  and  economic  designs  of  some  powers,  and  the  convenience 
of  a  universally  condemned  regime.”  The  agony  of  the  South  African 
people  has  continued  for  far  too  long.  This  stranglehold  of  the  racist 
regime  in  South  Africa  on  the  destiny  of  millions  struggling  for  dignity 
and  emancipation  must  be  broken.  The  international  community  must 
rise  up  to  the  challenge  of  apartheid  and  through  adoption  of  effective 
and  comprehensive  measures,  bring  about  South  Africa’s  compliance 
with  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  world.  We  owe  this  to  the 
basic  moral  foundations  of  our  civilization  and  to  future  generations. 
We  must  bequeath  a  tomorrow  free  from  racism  and  colonialism. 


Star  Wars~Threat  to  Humanity 


T HIS  GENERATION  CANNOT  quite  realise  the  great  services  rendered  by 
Britain’s  Labour  Party  and  some  of  the  outstanding  people  in  the 
Labour  Party  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Indian  freedom.  We,  who  had 
then  engaged  in  the  struggle  of  freedom,  looked  upto  the  stalwarts  of 
the  Labour  Party  as  our  great  friends  and  not  only  just  friends,  but  as 
friends  at  a  time  of  our  need  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  Names  such 
as  those  of  Sorenson,  Silverman,  Pethick  Lawrence,  Cripps  and  a  host 
of  others  come  to  my  mind.  All  of  them  served  the  cause  of  Indian 
freedom  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  raising  issues  relating  to  India.  I 
remember  one  occasion  when  a  derogatory  reference  was  made  by  a 
Conservative  leader  to  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Fenner  Brockway  took 
out  from  his  pocket  the  Gandhi  cap  and  donned  it — in  the  House 
of  Commons!  For  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  freedom  struggle  in 
India  at  that  time  this  incident  was  permanently  imprinted  in  their 
memory.  And  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  Leaders  was  all  the 
more  surprising  because,  at  that  time  the  British  rulers  thought  that  it 
was  the  White  Man’s  burden  to  save  developing  countries  from 
themselves’.  They  imagined  they  had  the  responsibility  to  educate 
them,  to  train  them,  and  make  them  fit  for  responsible  Government  at 
the  time  of  handing  over  charge.  But  inspite  of  this  the  members  of  the 
Labour  Party,  who  I  have  mentioned,  gave  their  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  cause  of  Indian  freedom.  Therefore,  we  have  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  Labour  Party  and  its  leaders,  for  the  great  contribu¬ 
tion  they  made  consistent  with  their  principles.  When  the  Labour 
Party  came  to  power  after  the  Second  World  War,  the  Prime  Minister 
Mr.  Attlee  declared  its  intention  to  make  India  free,  independent. 
Mr. Silverman,  it  is,  therefore,  gratifying  that  you  have  come  to  see  the 
country  which  you  helped  to  become  independent.  I  hope  you  would 
have  seen  something  in  India  to  make  you  feel  that  you  have  not  made 
any  mistake  in  supporting  us. 

Mr.  Silverman  has  just  given  a  scholarly  and  comprehensive  address 
and  has  touched  almost  every  one  of  the  global  issues  facing  us  today. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  go  through  all  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Silverman 
in  his  speech  since  that  would  take  longer  than  what  it  has  taken  for 
him.  But  I  will  touch  briefly  on  a  few  points  which  are  of  topical 
importance  to  this  country  and  to  the  world. 
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We  greatly  appreciate  the  stand  which  the  Labour  Party  has  taken 
on  the  question  of  apartheid  and  in  condemnation  of  the  racist  regime 
of  South  Africa.  Humanity  is  now  engaged  in  a  struggle  against  the 
inhuman  uncivilized  treatment  that  is  being  meted  out  to  one  section 
of  humanity  living  in  South  Africa.  The  Labour  Party’s  stand  on  this 
matter  will  go  a  long  way  to  bring  solace  to  the  people  of  South  Africa 
even  as  it  had  done  to  the  people  of  India  when  they  were  struggling 
for  their  Independence.  We  also  share  his  views  in  respect  of  the  new 
threat  to  world  peace  through  Star  Wars.  The  Strategic  Defence 
Initiative  which  the  United  States  has  taken,  constitutes  a  new  and  a 
great  threat  not  only  to  peace  but  the  entire  humanity.  You  are  all 
fully  conversant  with  the  implications  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  After  a 
nuclear  war  there  will  be  no  human  species  left  in  the  world.  Scientists 
tell  us  that  there  will  be  a  nuclear  winter  as  a  result  of  which  the  entire 
human  species  will  be  extinguished.  A  new  threat  is  posed  to  the  world 
through  the  projection  of  the  Star  Wars  scheme.  You  in  your  address 
Mr.  Silverman,  have  condemned  this  scheme  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
The  people  of  India  and  the  Government  of  India  who  strongly  feel  in 
the  same  way,  join  you  in  your  stand. 

Also  in  respect  of  the  peace  proposals  made  by  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  at  the  conference  of  Reykjavik,  we  shared  a  common 
stand.  We  believe  that  the  proposals  made  by  the  General  Secretary  of 
CPSU  Mr.  Gorbachev  were  positive  and  require  very  careful  and 
detailed  attention.  The  suggestion  that  the  nuclear  weapons  should  be 
phased  out  progressively  and  should  be  eliminated  by  the  year  2000 
A.D.  is  a  positive  one.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has 
stated  that  notwithstanding  its  rejection  by  the  United  States  these 
proposals  still  stand  and  that  the  USSR  is  committed  to  those 
proposals.  Similarly  we  share  the  views  in  respect  of  Nicaragua.  We 
are  convinced  that  any  intervention  by  foreign  powers  in  another  State 
is  totally  against  the  norms  of  international  relationship  and  that  on  no 
pretext  should  a  country  try  to  interfere  with  the  political  system  in 
another  country.  We  hope  that  wise  counsel  will  prevail  in  respect  of 
such  intervention.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  detailing  all  the  items  which 
Mr. Silverman  has  dealt  with.  In  fact,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Silverman  has 
covered  the  entire  range  of  all  the  items  and  his  very  valuable  opinion 
and  the  views  of  the  Labour  Party  at  this  junction  will  be  of  great  help 
in  solving  the  global  problems  of  the  day. 

I  will  now  briefly  says  few  words  about  Krishna  Menon.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  him  for  a  number  of  years  both  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  A  master  of  English  prose,  an  orator  in 
his  own  right,  a  brilliant  thinker  and  a  most  well-informed  person, 
Krishna  Menon  was  a  unique  personality  in  our  public  life.  I  was  often 
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amazed  by  the  wealth  of  his  knowledge  and  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge.  He  knew  many  things  which  others,  even  those  engaged  in 
public  life,  did  not.  I  remember,  on  an  occasion  he  burst  a  bubble  in 
the  United  States  by  referring  to  the  Secret  Treaty  of  Yalta  of  which 
even  many  of  the  Americans  did  not  know.  They  knew  only  the 
publicised  treaty. 

Krishna  Menon’s  life  began  very  dramatically  when  he  was  still  a 
student  in  the  Presidency  College  at  Madras.  He  had  been  attracted  to 
the  Home  Rule  Movement  of  Dr.  Annie  Besant  and  one  day  he 
hoisted  the  Home  Rule  Flag  on  the  building  of  the  Presidency  College 
and  there  began  his  political  career.  Annie  Besant  was  attracted  to  this 
young  man.  In  fact  Dr.  Besant  had  a  genius  of  picking  people  and 
making  them  great.  She  picked  up  little  Krishnamurti  and  made  him 
the  Krishnaji  of  the  world.  She  picked  up  Rukmini  Arundale  and 
made  her  the  cultural  demi-god  of  India.  She  picked  up  Krishna 
Menon  and  made  him  a  renowned  personality  in  the  world.  Krishna 
Menon  had  a  sharp  tongue.  Mr.  Silverman  has  referred  to  this.  But 
nonetheless  Krishna  Menon  had  a  number  of  friends  devoted  to  him 
even  as  he  had  a  number  of  detractors  who  misrepresented  him.  But  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  positive  personality  always  will  have  both 
admirers  and  critics.  It  is  only  a  passive  personality  that  appears  good 
to  every  body.  In  fact  a  ‘good’  man  in  common  parlance  according  to 
me  is  a  ‘good  for  nothing’  man. 

Krishna  Menon  rendered  immense  service  to  this  country.  I  had  an 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  during  my  speech  three  years  ago  on  this  very 
platform  when  I  delivered  the  Krishna  Menon  Memorial  Lecture.  The 
increased  capability  of  the  Defence  services  in  India  was  Menon’s 
achievement.  He  improved  its  technical  and  technological  develop¬ 
ment  and  made  it  one  of  the  formidable  forces  in  the  world.  In  fact 
before  his  time,  Defence  was  only  relying  on  imported  equipment  and, 
if  anything,  it  was  something  like  an  international  zoo  of  all  the  foreign 
equipment.  The  principle  of  self-reliance  and  his  insistence  on  India 
becoming  self-sufficient  in  defence  equipment  were  his  contribution. 
The  Defence  Science  Laboratories  which  Pandit ji  originally  started 
became  a  strong  and  effective  organization  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Krishna  Menon.  If  today  we  are  able  to  produce  a  Tank,  if  we  are  able 
to  produce  our  own  missiles  and  all  that,  it  is  due  to  the  foundation  laid 
by  Krishna  Menon.  I  have  often  said  the  defeat  of  1962  was  not  due  to 
Krishna  Menon  but  the  success  of  1971  was  due  to  Krishna  Menon’s 
efforts.  We  are  today  paying  our  homage  and  tribute  to  one 
of  the  makers  of  Modern  India  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit  which 
animated  Krishna  Menon  in  the  service  of  the  country  will  inspire  this  and 
the  succeeding  generations  of  India. 


Time-tested  Indo-Soviet  Ties 


jVIembers  of  the  Indian  Parliament  have  had  the  privilege  of 
welcoming  the  Soviet  leadership  in  this  very  hall  more  than  once.  The 
late  Prime  Ministers  Khrushchev,  Kosygin  and  the  late  President 
Brezhnev  have  honoured  us  by  their  visits.  Likewise,  the  Indian  Prime 
Ministers  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  Indira  Gandhi 
returned  these  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  each  visit  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  furthering  the  area  of  co-operation.  The  recent 
visit  of  our  Prime  Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
your  current  visit  to  India  are  additional  links  in  the  chain  of  friendship 
and  co-operation  not  only  in  our  bilateral  relationships  but  in  global 
affairs.  India  fondly  remembers  the  support  offered  to  the  Indian 
struggle  for  freedom  by  your  great  leader,  V.I.  Lenin.  The  immortal 
Russian  writer  Leo  Tolstoy  through  his  letters  to  Mahatma  Gandhi 
made  us  feel  that  in  the  justness  of  our  cause  and  in  its  quest  for  the 
dignity  of  man  and  true  freedom,  India  did  not  walk  alone. 

Our  admiration  for  the  Soviet  people  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  October  Revolution.  Our  poet  Rabindranath  Tagore  who 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  1918  called  the  Revolution  “a  new  era”. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  our  Tamil  poet  Subramania  Bharati,  who 
hardly  travelled  beyond  his  native  place,  had  the  vision  to  write  a 
poem  describing  your  Revolution  as  “a  new  civilization”.  This  poem 
has  been  rendered  into  Russian  and  read  widely  in  your  country.  Our 
beloved  leader,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  visited  your  country  as  a  youth  and 
returned  greatly  impressed  by  your  planned  economy.  Long 
before  Independence,  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a  National 
Planning  Committee  in  the  Indian  National  Congress.  Nehru  saw  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  process  in  operation  which  his  sense  of  justice  and 
his  sense  of  history  told  him,  needed  to  be  studied  in  India. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  concept  of  Five  Year  Plans  caught  the 
imagination  of  Nehru.  Nehru  wrote  then:  “Everybody  talks  of 
‘planning’  now,  and  of  Five  Year  Plans.  The  Soviets  have  put  magic 
into  these  words. 

What  Jawaharlal  Nehru  wished  for  India  was  not  just  a  change  of 
political  structure,  important  as  that  was  but  a  transformation  of  a 
despondent  Society  into  a  sanguine  one,  combining  the  pride  of  its 
past  with  a  vision  of  its  future.  In  this  journey  on  which  Nehru  initiated 
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us,  we  have  received  from  the  Soviet  Union,  constant  and  continuous 
support.  We  in  this  House  of  the  Parliament  of  India,  derive  particular 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  Parliamentary  delegations  have  come  to 
India  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  regular  intervals  and  similar  delega¬ 
tions  of  our  Parliamentarians  have  visited  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
exchanges  have  cemented  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our  peoples 
and  enriched  the  mutual  awareness  of  our  socio-political  structures. 

Indo-Soviet  economic  collaborations  constitute  an  altogether  uni¬ 
que  and  exemplary  saga.  These  are  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
respect  for  each  other  with  no  strings  attached.  They  cover  a  wide  field 
like  steel,  coal,  engineering,  oil,  power  generation,  transport  and 
communication,  besides  agriculture.  Likewise,  in  the  realm  of  Science 
and  Technology,  our  joint  enterprises  are  based  on  mutual  trust  and 
respect.  India  is  a  country  of  ancient  monuments  but  modern  temples 
of  progress  are  no  less  numerous.  Dotted  all  over  the  country  there  are 
standing  monuments  of  Indo-Soviet  co-operation  in  every  one  of  the 
fields,  I  have  detailed  earlier. 

The  complementarity  between  our  two  countries  has  not  been 
confined  to  inter-governmental  activity  alone.  Cultural  exchanges  on  a 
people-to-people  basis  have  given  to  the  profile  of  Indo-Soviet 
relations  the  features  of  human  warmth.  The  Festival  of  India  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Festival  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  India  rearticulate 
the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  signed  by  the  two 
nations  in  1971.  When  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  was  announced  in 
our  Parliament  there  was  tremendous  applause  and  response.  That 
Treaty  marks  a  moment  in  time.  It  also  represents  the  confluence  of 
the  mighty  Volga  and  the  sacred  Ganga.  Our  shared  perceptions  of 
global  problems  have  helped  to  draw  us  together  closer  and  closer. 
The  leaderships  of  both  countries  are  firmly  set  against  the  nuclear 
arms  race  that  threatens  the  human  species  witfr  annihilation,  star  wars 
that  seek  to  pollute  even  outer  space  and  escalation  of  tensions.  We  also 
share  the  view  that  peace  and  progress  are  indivisible  and  that  there 
can  be  no  progress  without  peace.  The  ready  and  spontaneous 
response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  six  nation  initiative  and  your  own 
positive  proposals  at  Reykjavik  for  nuclear  disarmament  fill  the  world 
with  hope  that  these  efforts  will  not  go  in  vain. 

Mr.  General  Secretary,  your  visit  to  India  is  of  immense  singifi- 
cance;  not  just  to  our  two  countries  but  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
May  the  spirit  that  has  brought  us  together  permeate  our  relations  for 
ever.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  said:  “The 
Soviet  Union  has  given  us  many  precious  gifts;  the  most  precious  gift 
of  these  is  friendship.” 


The  Mexican  Connection 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  participate  in  this  delightful 
programme  where  India  meets  its  old  and  close  friend,  Mexico.  We 
are  being  presented  this  evening,  the  entire  mural  of  Mexico’s  culture 
and  civilization. 

On  Mexico’s  ancient  face  the  lines  of  pre-history  interest  with 
those  of  history.  Anthropologists  tell  us  that  the  first  Mexicans 
were  descendants  of  Asian  nomads,  who  migrated  across  the  Bering 
Strait  as  early  as  50,000  B.C.  The  sea,  we  are  told,  had  receded  in 
that  remote  age,  allowing  a  land  bridge  to  be  formed  across  which 
our  Asiatic  forbears  crossed  over.  Even  when  Man  was  still  a  nomad, 
and  had  not  settled  down  anywhere  there  took  shape  in  Mexico,  in 
Central  America  and  in  Peru,  a  rich  civilization.  The  Maya  and  Aztec 
people  acquired  a  highly  evolved  language,  an  intricate  script  and  a 
scientifically  formulated  calendar.  Their  cities  supported  a  cultured 
and  intellectual  society,  well  organized  and  strong  governments.  There 
was  not  only  intellectual  but  also  spiritual  growth.  The  ancients  in 
Mexico  combined,  for  instance,  their  unique  knowledge  of  astronomy 
with  a  reverence  for  creation.  In  this,  again,  they  were  mirrored  in 
India.  The  forces  of  nature,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  were  studied  and 
also  worshipped.  Mexico  and  India  are  two  civilizations  which  have 
raised  temples  to  the  Sun  which  are  marvels  of  scientific  architecture. 
Writing  about  the  great  Maya  civilization,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  cautions 
us  against  “the  common  mistake  of  thinking  that  America  was  just  a 
savage  country  till  Columbus  and  other  Europeans  reached  there”. 
And  H.G.  Wells  says  in  his  Short  History  of  the  World  about  the 
Maya:  “The  sculptured  work  of  these  people  amazes  the  modern 
observer  by  its  great  plastic  power...  The  nearest  approach  is  found  in 
archaic  Indian  carvings”. 

Common  aesthetic  and  spiritual  perceptions  result  from  legacies  of 
shared  experiences.  Both  countries,  for  instance,  have  an  incredible 
variety  of  terrain  and  climate.  They  have  icy  cold  mountain  peaks  on 
the  one  hand  and  low  lying  agricultural  flatlands  on  the  other.  Vast 
mineral  resources  lie  beneath  their  soils.  But  the  richest  wealth  of  both 
Mexico  and  India  by  far  are  their  people.  And  the  people  are 
staggeringly  similar.  They  may  be  poor,  they  may  be  backward 
compared  to  developed  countries.  Centuries  of  political  flux  often¬ 
times  accompanied  by  war  and  exploitation  have  left  their  mark  on  our 
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two  peoples.  But  with  all  this  the  peoples  of  Mexico  and  India  have 
emerged  through  the  twists  and  turns  of  time  with  triumph.  Both  our 
peoples  have  known  subjugation.  If  Cortes  overran  Mexico  by  force  of 
arms  and  horses,  the  Ghaznavid  and  Ghori  troops  did  the  same  in 
India.  The  beauty,  if  one  may  so  term  it,  of  these  encounters  has  been 
that  our  people  in  their  fathomless  wisdom  retained  the  intangible  best 
in  their  conquerors,  while  Time  took  care  of  the  rest. 

The  Exhibition  on  Outer  and  Inner  Space  which  is  currently  on  view 
at  the  Lalit  Kala  Akademi  contains  striking  examples  of  Mexican  art 
which  bears  this  out.  The  people  of  Mexico  and  the  people  of  India 
weave,  paint,  write,  sing  and  dance  with  a  perspective  that  subsumes 
the  inner  in  the  outer.  The  distinguished  writer  and  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  India,  Octavio  Paz  has  given  us  a  remarkable  glimpse  of  this 
capacity  of  the  people  of  Mexico  in  his  many  writings.  The  histories  of 
Indian  and  Mexico  are  sagas,  their  societies  are  civilizations. 

For  all  its  antiquity,  Mexico  is  capable  of  a  smile  that  is  incredibly 
young.  Mexico  City,  vibrant  and  alive,  where  the  Olympic  Games  have 
been  held  and  where  modern  architecture  holds  us  spellbound,  reflects 
that  smile.  Mexico  and  India  tell  the  tale  of  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  old 
with  the  new,  the  rural  with  the  urban,  in  a  process  that  has  almost  been 
continuous.  And  so,  when  Mexico  and  India  meet,  two  civilizations 
meet;  two  civilizations  that  move  with  dignity  and  grace  from  the  past, 
across  the  present  to  the  future.  It  is  natural  that  in  this  journey  India 
and  Mexico  seek  each  other’s  solidarity.  A  Cultural  Exchange 
Programme  is  in  operation  between  our  nations  creating  links  that  are 
bound  to  grow  stronger  in  future. 

Societies  which  have  studied  the  stars  and  Man  cannot  but  have  a 
shared  perception  in  global  affairs.  Mexico  and  India  are  non-aligned; 
they  seek  a  future  that  is  free  from  war  and  want.  Quite  naturally, 
therefore,  India  and  Mexico  have  joined  in  giving  a  call  for  a  global 
struggle  against  war,  poverty  and  deprivation.  The  Heads  of  our  two 
Governments  have  put  their  signatures  on  the  momentous  declaration 
made  at  the  Six  Nation  Five  Continent  Summit  in  January,  1985. 

Our  two  countries  are  determined  to  tread  the  path  of  friendship,  a 
friendship  that  is  not  directed  against  any  one  and  is  its  own 
justification. 


International  Law  for  Better  World  Order 


The  Indian  Society  of  International  Law  has,  over  the  years, 
contributed  its  best  to  legal  thought  with  the  help  of  a  distinguished 
team  of  academic  as  well  as  professional  lawyers, judges,  the  officials 
of  the  Legal  and  Treaties  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs, 
as  well  as  leaders  from  various  spheres  of  life.  The  Society  has  on  its 
rolls  a  large  number  of  distinguished  international  lawyers  and  jurists 
and  is  now  well-known  in  academic  and  professional  circles  for  its 
promotion  of  studies  and  research  in  public  international  law  and 
international  institutions  for  more  than  two  decades.  It  is  gratifying 
that  the  Society  has  such  distinguished  personalities  like  Judge 
Nagendra  Singh,  the  first  Indian  to  be  the  President  of  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  Shri  Justice  R.S.  Pathak,  now  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  India,  who  by  virtue  of  the  office  he  holds  has 
become  the  Hony. President  of  the  Society.  I  am  also  happy  to  know 
that  Dr.  P.  Sreenivasa  Rao,  a  Member  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Society,  has  been  recently  elected  member  of  the  International  Law 
Commission.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  felicitate  these  distinguished 
office-bearers  of  the  Society  for  the  distinction  they  have  achieved. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  outstanding 
legal  personality  and  statesman,  V.K.  Krishna  Menon,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  Society.  The  late  Gopal  Swarup  Pathak  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  members  of  the  several  delegations  to  the  United 
Nations  which  Shri  Krishna  Menon  led  in  the  fifties  of  this  century. 
Menon  was  an  internationalist  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  He 
achieved  that  status  by  virtue  of  his  sensitivity  to  history  and  his 
burning  desire  to  bring  a  measure  of  order  into  the  prevailing 
relationship  between  nations.  Menon  saw  that  colonialism  and  fascism 
had  vitiated  the  natural  and  constructive  mutuality  of  nations  by  the 
imposition  of  an  arrangement  wherein  the  produce  of  one  nation 
profited  another,  the  people  of  one  nation  subserved  the  interests  of 
another,  the  laws  of  one  nation  were  arbitered  by  the  power  of 
another.  Menon,  having  seen  the  iniquity  of  this  arrangement  with  the 
help  of  that  politico-legal  guru,  Harold  Laski,  found  in  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  a  kindred  internationalist.  Both  Nehru  and  Menon  wanted  that 
colonialism  and  fascism  should  be  broken  up  and  that  from  out  of  the 
debris  of  departing  empires,  a  new  edifice  should  be  created  based  on 
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respect  for  the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  nations.  The  concept  of 
sovereignty  and  integrity  has  been  enshrined  in  Article  2  para  4  of  the 
U.N. Charter  which  specifically  provides:  “All  Members  shall  refrain 
in  their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.” 
The  five  principles  enunciated  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  as  ‘ PanchsheeP 
also  represent  the  universal  and  eternal  truth  of  international 
relationship.  They  are  the  unexceptionable  and  unassailable  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  a  peaceful  world  order  can  be  built. 

Today,  entirely  new  factors  are  influencing  our  lives.  We  are  facing  a 
spectrum  of  challenges  and  we  have  to  respond  to  them  multi- 
dimensionally.  We  have  to  face  them  politically,  intellectually  and 
morally.  And  in  so  doing  we  need  to  mobilize  the  processes  of 
ratiocination  that  have  taken  the  shape  of  legal  enquiry.  A  great 
opportunity  exists  before  the  nations  of  the  world  to  take  the  counsel 
of  philosopher- jurists  who,  aware  of  prerogatives  and  responsibilities, 
can  arrive  at  equitable  balances  that  meet  the  needs  of  given  situation. 
In  other  words,  lego-philosophical  minds  can  assist  the  world  in  so 
arranging  or  ordering  human  affairs  as  to  make  them  consistent  with 
the  evolution  of  collective  human  thought.  What  is  involved  in  the 
process  is  not  just  the  maintenance  of  the  powers  of  the  State  or 
‘order’  but  ‘order’  with  ‘law’.  In  short,  a  balance  of  equity  and 
discipline.  Within  the  boundaries  of  a  State  the  balance  is  not  so 
difficult  to  obtain.  But  in  trans-national  affairs,  the  task  becomes 
difficult.  The  present  day  world  has  shrunk  in  the  sense  that  what 
happens  in  one  part  of  the  globe,  immediately  affects  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  days  when  each  country  ran  its  own  life  without  being 
influenced  much  by  others  are  long  past.  Thus  while  the  world 
becomes  smaller,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  whether  man’s  mind  must 
be  allowed  to  become  smaller  too  or  whether  it  should  not  expand  in 
inverse  proportion.  As  our  late  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  once 
said:  “On  this  small  planet  of  ours  there  is  no  room  for  permanent 
enmity  and  irreversible  alienation.  We  have  to  live  side  by  side. 
International  relations  must  be  recognised  gradually  and  surely  on  the 
basis  of  living  and  evolving  together,  starting  by  finding  areas  of 
commonality  and  enlarging  them,  identifying  the  links  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  them.” 

Modern  man  has  been  jolted  into  recognising  the  need  for  such  a 
spirit  through  two  global  traumas,  which  led  him  to  develop  the 
League  of  Nations  after  the  First  World  War  and  the  United  Nations 
Organization  after  the  Second  World  War.  In  pursuance  of  its 
objective  of  saving  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
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the  United  Nations  has  adopted  several  conventions.  For  instance  the 
1966  Treaty  on  Principles  governing  the  use  of  outer  space  including 
the  Moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  provides  inter  alia  that  the  State 
parties  to  the  convention  undertake  not  to  place  in  the  orbit  around 
the  Earth  any  objects  carrying  Nuclear  Weapons  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  The  second  United  Nations  conference  on  Explora¬ 
tion  and  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  held  in  Vienna  in  1982  reflected 
the  concern  of  the  States  and  International  Organizations  at  the 
possible  extension  of  arms  race  into  outer  space.  Another  achievement 
to  the  credit  of  the  U.N.  is  the  adoption  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  1982 
twenty  four  years  after  the  first  conference  in  Geneva  in  1958.  Shri 
G.S.  Pathak,  the  illustrious  father  of  our  Chief  Justice  made  invaluable 
contributions  to  these  deliberations  in  the  early  stages  of  consideration 
of  this  item  of  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations.  To  the  extent  that  it 
has  been  able  to  hammer  out  a  Law  of  the  Sea  and  is  grappling  with 
the  idea  of  a  Law  for  Outer  Space,  it  has  upheld  the  principle  of  using 
the  instrumentality  of  Law  for  the  resolution  of  global  issues.  And 
again  to  the  extent  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  has  prodded  the  super 
powers  to  agree  to  a  limitation  in  the  arms  race  and  in  condemning  the 
violation  of  human  rights,  it  has  affirmed  the  feasibility  of  an 
internationalist  approach  to  the  world’s  problems. 

The  essential  purpose  of  international  law  is  to  settle  problems  and 
disputes  by  methods  other  than  force.  It  is  true  that  international  law 
does  not  have  behind  it  the  same  strength  that  domestic  law  has.  There 
is  no  international  legislature  to  keep  the  law  abreast  of  new  needs  in 
international  society.  There  is  no  international  executive  power  to 
enforce  international  law.  The  International  Court  of  Justice  is 
handicapped  by  several  in-built  constraints.  And  yet  an  international¬ 
ism  based  upon  the  nostrums  of  law  is  not  just  desirable  but,  in 
fact, essential.  It  is  essential  for  man’s  survival.  Jurists  and  lawyers  can 
help  critically  in  the  avoidance  of  conflicts,  though  they  cannot,  of 
course,  directly  help  in  political  developments.  But  they  can  help 
clarify  the  political  thinking  of  the  world’s  statesmen.  The  world  needs 
jurists  because  erroneous  interpretations  given  to  international  con¬ 
cepts  can  befog  the  mind  and  vitiate  action.  Lawyers  can  also  help  us 
see  how  far  some  recent  developments  can  fit  in  with  canons  of 
international  law.  Those  developments  which  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  the  human  species  not  only  by  mass  killing  but  by  a 
poisoning  of  the  atmosphere  are  obviously  not  justifiable  by  any  tenets 
of  international  law  or  moral  law. And  yet  without  legal  back-up,  the 
world’s  conscience  can  be  but  a  cry  in  the  wilderness,  howsoever 
impassioned  it  might  be.  The  rapid  advancement  of  science  and 
technology  and  the  appropriation  of  that  skill  to  build  the  arsenals  of 
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war  has  given  man  enormous  destructive  power.  This  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  in  technology  has,  besides  taking  man  to  the  brink  of  global 
annihilation,  also  led  to  other  consequences:  overcrowded  cities  and 
over  exploitation  of  global  resources  and  tremendous  rise  in  con¬ 
sumerism.  All  these  have  led  to  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
organizations  such  as  the  State,  organized  religion  and  the  family  and 
have  shown  up  the  inadequacy  of  various  political  ‘isms’  and  creeds. 
The  eminent  criticality  of  an  approach  based  on  logic  and  reason  has 
never  been  as  clear  as  it  is  today. 

International  law  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  Its  expansion, 
horizontally  as  well  as  vertically,  has  in  our  times  taken  place  in 
response  to  a  breakthrough  comparable  to  the  successive  scientific  and 
technological  breakthroughs  which  have  so  completely  transformed 
the  every  day  life  of  human  society.  It  has  to  be  realised  that  there  can 
be  no  just  global  ordei  without  a  new  common  law  of  mankind.  What 
the  Indian  Society  of  International  Law  can  do  at  the  present  time  is  to 
contribute  to  the  shaping  of  the  global  perspective  on  human  affairs 
and  of  a  global  legal  order.  The  international  system  is  facing  many 
challenges  today  and  the  contemporary  international  law  is  in  a  flux 
due  to  underlying  tensions  between  nations.  In  the  face  of  a 
fragmented  state  system  that  threatens  to  explode,  we  are  all  in  a 
global  crisis  together,  and  so,  the  need  for  universalism  is  increasingly 
becoming  urgent  to  save  global  human  interests.  Since  many  of  the 
new  problems  of  international  law  are  of  an  inter-disciplinary  nature, 
there  should  be  better  links  with  other  disciplines  and  more  interaction 
between  international  lawyers,  social  scientists  and  experts  in  scien¬ 
ce,  technology  and  management  who  may  function  as  components  of 
an  integrated  system  for  optimum  benefit  to  human  society.  Besides, 
not  only  should  the  Indian  Society  of  International  Law  educate  and 
inform  the  general  public  better  about  international  law,  it  should  also 
make  efforts  to  sensitize  curriculams  of  colleges  and  universities.  The 
Society  has  potentialities  to  be  at  the  forefront  in  globalizing  the  legal 
order  of  the  world  by  expanding  its  national  base,  by  regionalizing  and 
internationalizing  its  membership  and  by  furthering  inter-disciplinary 
interaction.  In  view  of  the  institutionalization  of  regional  co-operation 
in  SAARC  the  Society  should  make  efforts  to  develop  regional 
links.  The  Non-aligned  Movement  has  gained  momentum  and 
strength  under  the  leadership  of  India.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the 
Society  should  focus  national  attention  on  international  problems  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  Government  of  India  to  respond  to  them  and  should 
itself  undertake  indepth  analysis  of  the  areas  in  which  the  Indian 
Government  has  taken  leadership. 

The  Indian  Journal  of  International  Law,  the  Indian  Academy  of 
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International  Law  and  your  research  projects  have  potentialities  of  a 
powerful  scholarly  medium  to  project  global  perspectives  on  contem¬ 
porary  international  problems.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  Indian 
Society  of  International  Law  sponsors  a  variety  of  academic  program¬ 
mes  of  lectures,  periodic  conferences  and  seminars  to  study  a  wide 
range  of  important  current  problems  and  promote  the  exchange  of 
information  and  proposals.  The  speakers  have  been  drawn  from 
academic,  political,  legal  and  government  fields.  Besides,  your  annual 
conferences  not  only  bring  together  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  stock-taking  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Society  and  to  be  familiar  with  its  future  plans,  but  also  afford  an 
opportunity  of  interaction  between  the  members  and  the  academic  and 
practising  international  lawyers,  diplomats  and  the  officers  of  the 
Ministry  of  External  Affairs  to  exchange  views  on  crucial  contempor¬ 
ary  problems. 

Currently,  human  society  is  passing  through  a  period  Qf  flux.  It 
seems  to  be  facing  a  tension  between  universal  aspirations  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  reality  of  parochialism  and  ethnocentrism  on  the  other. 
The  conflicts  and  brutality,  we  witness  around  us,  go  to  prove  that  we 
are  living  in  a  deeply  fragmented  world.  Violence  in  thought,  speech 
and  action  have  in  our  contemporary  society  become  too  palpable  to 
be  ignored.  The  Indian  Society  of  International  Law  has  appropriately 
chosen  a  theme  of  highly  topical  relevance  for  its  Twenty  First  Annual 
Conference,  Terrorism  and  International  Law.  The  U.N.  has  declared 
1987  ‘The  International  Year  of  Peace’  and  so  the  international 
lawyers  and  other  participants  must  discuss  in  your  Conference  the 
outlook  for  peace  in  the  world.  The  present  century  appears  to  have 
been  by  far  the  most  turbulent  of  all  centuries  in  human  history.  Apart 
from  international,  political  and  ideological  rivalries  this  turbulence  is 
also  manifest  within  nations.  While  international  wars  have  largely 
disappeared  since  the  last  World  War  ‘internal’  eruptions  tend  to  be 
more  frequent. 

The  growth  of  terrorism  is  one  phenomenon  which  has  frightening 
ramifications.  Because  terrorism  relies  on  brutal  violence  as  its  only 
tool,  it  goes  against  the  fundamental  values  of  democracy  which 
rejects  violence  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  force  but  relies  instead 
on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  problems  through  mutual  discussion. 
Only  by  combating  the  problem  of  terrorism  seriously  can  democratic 
societies  hope  to  contain  it  within  manageable  proportion.  It  is  not 
ppssible  for  any  country,  single-handedly  and  unilaterally  to  face  these 
eruptions  or  solve  them.  Today  the  existence  of  international  links 
among  terrorist-groups  are  more  fully  realised.  It  would  be  pertinent 
to  recall  the  General  Assembly  Resolution  2625  (XXV)  entitled 
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Declaration  on  Principles  of  International  Law  concerning  Friendly 
Relations  and  Co-operation  among  States  in  accordance  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  which  observed  inter  alia:  “Every  State  has  the 
duty  to  refrain  from  organizing,  instigating,  assisting  or  participating  in 
acts  of  civil  strife  or  terrorist  acts  in  another  State  or  acquiescing  in 
organized  activities  within  its  territory  directed  towards  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  such  acts,  when  the  acts  referred  to  in  the  present  paragraph 
involve  a  threat  or  use  of  force.”  This  resolution  unexceptionable,  as  it 
is,  falls  short  of  the  needs  of  the  present  situation.  We  need  now  to  go 
beyond  the  call  to  ‘refrain’.  What  is  urgent  today  is  positive  action  by 
every  State  to  stamp  out  terrorism  whether  directed  towards  one’s  own 
or  any  other  State.  What  is  required  is  global  determination  and  an 
institutional  mechanism  for  the  control  and  suppression  of  terrorism. 

In  the  two-day  Conference,  you  will  be  discussing  three  well-chosen 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  terrorism;  (i)  Political  Terrorism — National 
and  International  Dimensions;  (ii)  State  Terror  as  a  Response  to 
Terrorism  and  Vice-versa;  and  (iii)  Relationship  between  Internation¬ 
al  Terrorism,  State  Terror,  and  Human  Rights  in  the  World  Order. 
We  have  already  seen  the  horrible  cost  in  innocent  lives  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  threat  of  terrorism  in  our  own  country.  It  is  a 
contagious  disease  that  may  spread  if  it  is  not  curbed.  Merely  enacting 
more  laws  to  punish  the  crime  of  terrorism,  in  all  its  varied 
manifestations,  or  to  require  co-operation  to  apprehend  accused 
criminals  will  not  help  very  much.  Since  each  country’s  jurisdiction 
stops  at  its  border  and  the  decks  of  its  ships,  the  question  arises  how  to 
ensure  effective  co-operation  of  the  sovereign  state  in  which  a  person 
takes  refuge  after  commiting  acts  of  terrorism  in  one  country,  may  be 
even  with  altruistic  motives  related  to  that  country.  In  the  past 
terrorism  was  directed  towards  those  against  whom  there  was  a  grouse 
or  grievance.  Today,  terrorism  takes  a  toll  of  innocent  lives  which  are 
in  no  way  responsible  for  or  connected  with  the  cause.  The  slaughter 
of  unconnected  people  is  nothing  short  of  a  reversion  to  barbarism. 
The  proliferation  of  extradition  treaties  and  proposals  to  limit  the 
exceptions  normally  contained  therein  have  not  helped  much  to  solve 
the  problem.  Although  there  seem  to  exist  constitutional  problems 
and  problems  of  the  international  legal  order,  the  crux  of  the  problems 
of  the  terrorism  has  little  to  do  with  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the 
terrorist  acts.  As  long  as  each  country  is  left  alone  to  wrestle  with  the 
problem  of  assassination,  abduction,  assault  and  arson,  democratic 
society  would  find  it  difficult  to  cope  squarely  with  the  phenomenon  of 
terrorism.  Perhaps  at  a  minimum,  one  would  hope  that  an  internation¬ 
al  legal  framework  could  be  developed  to  support  closer  co-operation 
among  states.  Increased  pressure  may  also  be  brought  to  bear  on  those 
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countries  supporting  terrorism  to  refrain  from  such  support  in  order  to 
combat  international  terrorism  in  its  various  manifestations.  It  appears 
to  me  that  action  by  the  United  Nations  is  called  for  to  outlaw 
terrorism  and  allow  the  extradition  of  terrorists  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  a  treaty  exists  between  the  countries.  Exceptions  may  have  to 
be  made  for  awarding  death  penalty  to  terrorists  even  by  countries 
which  may  have  abolished  such  penalty  for  crimes. 

I  hope  and  trust,  your  deliberations  would  consider  ways  and  means 
by  which  global  co-operation  could  be  established  for  prevention, 
prosecution,  extradition  and  punishment  of  terrorists.  Also,  because 
the  coverage  of  terrorism  is  more  extensive,  more  pervasive,  more 
vivid,  more  emotional,  and  massively  powerful  now  than  ever  before, 
you  could  possibly  consider  the  role  of  the  media  as  well  as  public 
opinion  for  galvanizing  governments  into  action  regardless  of  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  terrorists’  activity.  Time  has  now  come  to  try 
a  more  positive  approach.  May  be  the  knowledge  which  has  been 
acquired  about  terrorism  over  the  years  can  provide  the  basis  for  a 
coherent  strategy  to  deal  with  the  phenomenon  if  we  have  the  will  to 
turn  our  understanding  into  action.  I  am  sure  that  the  participants  in 
your  Conference  will  address  themselves  to  various  issues  and  the 
steps  that  might  be  taken  to  combat  international  terrorism. 


Indo-Thai  Bonds 


The  presence  amidsts  us,  this  evening,  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Mahachakri  Sirindhorn  of  Thailand  constitutes  a  special  and 
memorable  occasion.  Eminent  scholars  and  writers  have  been  visiting 
this  country  from  time  immemorial.  In  early  times,  Fahien  and  Hiuen 
Tsang  came  here  from  the  East,  Alberuni  and  Ibn  Batuta  from  the 
Near-West  as  well  as  a  host  of  travellers  from  Mediterranean  climes. 
In  recent  and  more  contemporary  times  distinguished  scholars  and 
artists  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  India  in  a  spirit  of 
discovery.  We  view  Her  Royal  Highness’s  visit  in  the  perspective  of 
that  distinguished  continuum.  Her  Royal  Highness  comes  from  a 
nation,  which  is  not  just  geographically  proximate  to  us  but  which  is 
culturally  and  aesthetically  nearer  to  us.  These  links  enjoy  antiquity, 
depth  and  variety,  touching  deep  chords  of  faith  and  culture. 
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Thailand  is  one  of  those  nations  of  the  world  which  has  enjoyed 
great  continuity.  It  is  the  only  country  in  this  part  of  Asia  to  have  been 
free  from  colonial  domination  although  to  the  left  and  right  of  her, 
British  and  French  colonial  power  held  sway.  It  is  not  as  if  Thailand 
was  totally  immune  from  disturbances.  But  essentially,  Thailand’s 
inner  reserves  have  prevailed  over  the  fluctuations  of  history.  Thailand 
exemplifies  the  lines: 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  West 
In  silent ,  deep  disdain; 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  past , 

And  plunged  in  thought  again 

Thailand  received  from  India’s  shores,  a  series  of  influences,  leading 
to  a  precious  cross-fertilization  of  ideas.  Thailand’s  ancient  capital  was 
named  Ayuthia  and  the  royal  line  which  abides  to  this  day  in  Thailand 
was  founded  by  a  great  King  who  bore  the  hallowed  name:  Rama. 
‘Rama’  in  fact  is  a  name  that  enjoys  very  wide  use  in  Thailand,  not  just 
as  a  name  for  individuals  but  also  of  corporate  establishments.  If  India 
has  shared  its  ancient  lore  with  Thailand,  it  has  also  shared  a  very 
tender  human  heritage  in  the  shape  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha.  The 
Compassionate  One  is  a  living  presence  in  Thailand,  binding  its 
heritage  with  ours  and  weaving  our  sensibilities  together.  If  visitors 
from  Thailand  to  India  find  in  the  Tathagata’s  form  as  depicted  at 
Sarnath  great  piece,  so  are  we  from  India  stirred  by  a  glimpse  of  the 
Emerald  Buddha  in  its  famous  shrine  at  Bangkok.  We  are  so  stirred 
not  merely  because  the  Buddha  is  an  object  of  spontaneous  veneration 
in  India  but  because  we  see  in  his  influence  elsewhere,  a  vindication  of 
the  Truth  of  India.  In  the  great  flowering  of  culture  in  Asia — both 
philosophical  and  artistic — India’s  contribution  is  recognized  and 
appreciated.  As  Sir  John  Marshall  has  written:  To  know  Indian  art  in 
India  alone,  is  to  know  but  half  its  story.  To  apprehend  it  to  the  full, 
we  must  follow  it  in  the  wake  of  Buddhism,  to  central  Asia,  China  and 
Japan.  We  must  watch  it  assuming  new  forms  and  breaking  into  new 
beauties  as  it  spreads  over  Tibet  and  Burma  and  Siam.  We  must  gaze 
in  awe  at  the  unexampled  grandeur  of  its  creations  in  Cambodia  and 
Java.  In  each  of  these  countries,  Indian  art  encounters  a  different 
racial  genius,  a  different  local  environment,  and  under  their  modifying 
influence  it  takes  on  a  different  garb. 

Her  Royal  Highness  has  come  on  this  visit  of  hers  to  study  the  roots 
of  this  great  spreading  tree.  Like  the  travellers  of  old,  she  has  started 
her  visit  with  deliberation  at  the  peripheries,  visiting  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  country  associated  with  the  transformation  of  Prince  Siddhartha 
into  the  Buddha.  Her  Royal  Highness  has  visited  the  great  centre  of 
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Hindu  learning — Varanasi — and  our  northern-most  state  of  Jammu 
and  Kashmir  where  our  valuable  Islamic  heritage  thrives.  I  am  glad, 
her  itinerary  also  includes  visits  to  the  western  tracts  where  she  will  see 
the  dream-like  murals  of  Ajanta  and  also  the  South  where  she  will 
industry  for  achieving  national  self-reliance.  I  hope,  Her  Royal 
Highness’s  abiding  interest  in  the  history,  culture  and  arts  of  India,  her 
deep  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  her  knowledge  of  epigraphy  and 
philosophy  will  find  much  in  this  journey  to  absorb  her. 

Along  with  the  past  glory  of  India,  Her  Royal  Highness  will  also,  I 
believe,  see  something  of  our  vibrant  present.  Our  country  is  engaged 
in  a  stupendous  endeavour  to  modernize  our  agriculture  and  our 
industry  for  achieving  national  self-reliance.  I  hope,  Her  Royal 
Highness  will  see  our  scientific  and  technological  institutions  which 
Nehru  described  as  the  Modern  Temples  of  India.  India  seeks 
friendship  and  co-operation  with  all  nations.  Indo-Thai  bonds  exem¬ 
plify  this  spirit.  Our  Prime  Minister’s  very  successful  visit  to  your 
country  in  October  last  year  is  a  significant  step  in  this  process  of 
strengthening  our  relations.  There  are  many  areas  in  which  we  can 
co-operate  and  share  experiences  for  our  mutual  benefit.  I  am 
confident  that  this  co-operation  will  grow  further  in  the  years  to  come. 


X 

Tributes  and  Awards 


Promotion  of  Universal  Values 


T'he  Government  of  India  instituted  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award 
for  International  Understanding  in  1965  as  a  tribute  to  the  life  and 
work  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
international  understanding  for  over  half  a  century.  The  Award  is 
given  annually  to  distinguished  and  exceptional  individuals  who  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  promotion  of  these  ideals.  So  far  the 
Award  has  been  conferred  on  seventeen  individuals  from  various 
walks  of  life,  all  of  who  by  their  dedicated  efforts,  acute  insight  and 
practical  work  have  contributed  outstandingly  to  international  under¬ 
standing  and  world  peace.  The  Jury  for  the  Award  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  India,  and  the  Award  is  administered  by  the  Indian 
Council  for  Cultural  Relations. 

Many  years  ago  Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  stated:  “If  we  want  to  know 
something  about  the  story  of  this  world  of  ours  we  must  think  of  all  the 
countries  and  all  the  peoples  that  have  inhabited  it,  and  not  merely 
one  little  country  where  we  may  have  been  born.”  Dr.  Senghor’s 
vision  of  the  world  has  been  very  similar.  His  scholarship,  literary 
talent  and  statesmanship  have  combined  to  make  him  the  most 
outstanding  advocate  of  universal  values  and  staunch  promoter  of 
fraternity  among  the  diverse  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world.  Dr. 
Senghor  was  the  first  African  to  obtain  the  Doctorate  Degree  and 
‘aggregation’  in  France,  where  he  later  worked  as  Professor  of  French, 
Classical  Latin  and  African  Civilization,  first  at  the  Lycee  Descartes  at 
Tours  and  later  at  the  ‘Ecole  Nacionale  de  La  France  d’Outre  Mer’. 
Recognized  as  an  authority  on  classical  languages  and  French 
grammar  he  has  been  honoured  for  this  by  the  French  Academy.  He 
has  also  been  honoured  with  doctorate  degrees  by  a  number  of 
universities  in  Europe,  America  and  Africa.  His  works  have  been  the 
subject  of  many  of  dissertations  and  research  studies  all  over  the 
world.  Dr.  Senghor’s  poetry  which  reflects  the  African  personality, 
and  its  hopes,  aspirations  and  travails  in  the  past  as  also  today,  has  not 
only  been  read  and  enjoyed  all  over  the  world  but  also  has  won  some 
of  the  most  coveted  international  awards  for  poetry. 

Dr.  Senghor’s  many  years  in  political  life  and  in  public  office  have 
been  distinguished  by  his  deep  nationalism,  patriotism,  humanism, 
dedication  to  the  progress  of  Senegal,  the  unity  and  progress  of  Africa 
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and  universal  brotherhood.  We  are  happy  and  privileged  to  have  him 
with  us  today.  We  equally  appreciate  the  presence  of  all  of  you  who 
are  here  with  us  at  this  ceremony  when  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award 
for  International  Understanding  is  to  be  conferred  on  Dr.  Leopold 
Sedar  Senghor  by  the  President  of  India. 


Towards  World  Peace  and  Understanding 

The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International  Understanding 
was  instituted  by  the  Government  of  India  as  a  tribute  to  the  lifelong 
work  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  internation¬ 
al  understanding. 

It  is  our  proud  privilege  to  be  able  to  honour  today  a  person  of  the 
stature  of  Dr.  Kreisky,  a  world  renowned  statesman,  socialist, 
humanist, apostle  of  human  rights,  as  also  of  disarmament, 
international  peace  and  universal  brotherhood.  Born  in  1911,  Dr. 
Kreisky  obtained  his  doctorate  in  Law.  He  joined  the  socialist 
movement  as  a  student  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  socialist  ideas  even 
before  he  attained  the  age  of  20.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  became  the 
Chairman  of  the  Organization  of  the  Socialist  Working  Youth  of  the 
Province  of  Lower  Austria.  He  fought  against  ‘Anschluss’  or  the 
merger  of  Austria  into  Germany.  He  saw  the  inside  of  Nazi  jails  both 
in  Vienna  and  in  Berlin.  He  managed  to  escape  from  the  jail.  Dr. 
Kreisky  moved  then  to  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  where  he 
laboured  as  much  to  represent  Austria,  as  for  spreading  the  ideal  of  a 
humane  socialism  throughout  Europe  and  the  world.  When  the  war 
ended  Dr.  Kreisky  wanted  to  return  to  Austria.  This  too  was  not  easy. 
The  USA,  one  of  the  four  occupying  powers  in  Austria,  refused  Bruno 
Kreisky  entry  into  his  own  native  land.  A  few  months  later  the  French 
occupying  power  permitted  his  return  home  in  May  1946.  Thus  ended 
his  eight-year  exile  from  his  country.  From  1946  to  1953  he  combined 
work  as  a  diplomat  with  work  for  his  party.  And  then  he  became  State 
Secretary  in  the  Federal  Chancellory,  with  over-all  responsibility  for 
foreign  affairs. 
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A  negotiator  of  the  Austrian  State  Treaty  he  witnessed  its  signing  in  the 
Belvedere  Palace.  Elected  to  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Parliament  in 
1956  he  remained  a  member  until  1983.  He  built  up  Austria’s  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  as  an  entity  separate  from  the  Chancellory  and  was  the 
first  to  hold  that  portfolio.  Elected  Chancellor  in  1970  he  continued  in 
that  office  until  1983.  In  the  elections  held  on  24th  April,  1983, 
Dr.  Kreisky  had  declared  that  he  would  form  Government  only  if  his 
Socialist  Party  gained  an  absolute  majority.  Since  his  party  fell  short  of 
the  absolute  majority,  he  in  a  unique  gesture  of  political  self-abnegation 
decided  to  step  down.  For  Dr.  Kreisky  the  ideal  has  always  been  more 
important  than  the  office. 

It  is  because  of  Dr.  Kreisky’s  life-long  dedication  and  his  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  ideals  which  Jawaharlal  Nehru  valued  so 
highly  that  the  1983  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International 
Understanding  is  being  conferred  on  him  today. 


Nehru:  an  Apostle  of  Peace 


W e  have  assembled  here  today  for  a  historic  and  solemn 
ceremony,  unique  in  the  annals  of  free  India  since  the  mid-1960s.  The 
Jury  for  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International  Understanding 
has  unanimously  decided  to  confer  this  Award  for  1984  posthumously 
on  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi,  an  outstanding  leader  not  only  of  India  but  of 
the  entire  world.  In  doing  so  we  are  in  reality  honouring  the  Award  as 
much  as  we  are  honouring  her.  Many  honours  have  been  bestowed  on 
Indira  Gandhi  during  her  lifetime.  Many  more  will  be  conferred  on  her 
when  the  country  and  the  world  realise  fully  her  priceless  contribution 
to  peace  and  stability  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  underprivileged 
sections  of  humanity.  The  presence  of  the  galaxy  of  Heads  of 
Government  and  State  flanking  me  on  the  podium  is  affirmation  of 
our  tribute  to  her,  a  testimony  of  our  love  and  respect  for  her.  We  are 
deeply  moved  and  greatly  honoured  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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laureate,  Dr.  Julius  Nyerere,  as  well  as  Dr.  Raul  Alfonsin,  Miguel  De 
La  Madrid,  Olaf  Palme  and  Andrei  Papandreau,  are  with  us.  We  do 
not  find  words  to  adequately  thank  them  for  gracing  the  occasion. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Jawaharlai  Nehru  Award  for  International 
Understanding  was  instituted  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1965  as  a 
tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  Jawaharlai  Nehru  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  international  understanding  for  over  half  a  century.  The 
Award  is  given  annually  to  distinguished  and  exceptional  individuals 
who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  promotion  of  the  ideals, 
Jawaharlai  Nehru  lived  and  worked  for.  So  far  the  Award  has  been 
conferred  on  nineteen  eminent  people  from  many  walks  of  life  and 
parts  of  the  world.  All  of  them  by  their  dedicated  efforts,  acute 
insights  and  practical  work  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
international  understanding  and  world  peace. 

You  will  recall  that  in  her  keynote  address  at  the  Non-aligned 
Summit  in  this  very  Hall  in  March  1983,  Indira  Gandhi  had  stated: 
“Nationalism  does  not  detach  us  from  our  common  humanity.  Our 
world  is  small  but  it  has  room  for  all  of  us  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
beauty  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of  all 
races  and  creeds.”  This  was  the  basic  ideal,  the  consuming  passion 
which  motivated  her.  For  her,  Freedom,  Peace  and  Prosperity  were 
indivisible,  because  the  whole  of  humanity  is  one  family.  Wherever  and 
whenever  freedom  was  curtailed,  religious  fapaticism,  racial  arrogance 
or  economic  exploitation  distorted  human  welfare,  social  injustice 
prevailed,  cultural  heritage  trampled,  nature’s  resources  despoiled,  or 
spectre  of  a  nuclear  annihilation  raised,  Indira  Gandhi  was  there  to 
fight  against  it  as  an  intrepid  warrior,  even  from  her  young  days. 
Whosoever  needed  sympathy,  understanding,  compassion,  protection, 
counsel,  conciliation  and  support,  Indira  Gandhi  was  there  with  a 
helping  hand,  wise  as  a  sage  and  gentle  as  a  mother.  As  an  elder 
statesman,  with  her  bonds  of  friendship  with  many  world  leaders  from 
the  developing  and  the  developed  countries,  and  also  with  those  of  the 
national  liberation  movements,  she  greatly  helped  to  defuse  a  crisis. 
Her  rapport  with  leading  intellectuals  and  cultural  personalities  of  the 
world  was  a  potent  asset  in  fostering  the  ideals  of  peace  and  universal 
brotherhood. 

By  her  exceptional  personal  and  leadership  qualities,  her  unmatch¬ 
ed  contributions  to  national  independence,  unity,  progress,  to  the 
promotion  of  international  peace,  friendship,  co-operation,  dis- 
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armament  and  universal  brotherhood,  Indira  Gandhi  most  eminently 
merited  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International  Understanding 
for  1984. 


Remembering  a  Devotee  of  Science 


I  am  pi.eased  to  unveil  the  portrait  of  Professor  Chandrasekhar, 
Professor  of  Physics  of  the  University  of  Chicago  here  in  Madras.  I  am 
all  the  more  happy  that  this  unveiling  is  taking  place  in  his  home 
town— for  I  consider  Madras  as  his  home  town  as  he  was  a  student 
here  in  the  Hindu  High  School  and  in  the  Presidency  College.  The 
Hindu  High  School  has  been  the  cradle  for  many  eminent  men  in  the 
public  life  of  India.  It  was  here  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  S.  Srinivasa  Sastri 
served  as  Head  Master  and  made  his  great  name.  Statesmen  are  rare 
but  scientists  are  rarer  still.  It  is  indeed  a  pride  for  the  school  that  it 
produced  a  Nobel  laureate  and,  I  trust,  it  will  produce  many  more  in 
future.  Prof.  Chandrasekhar’s  passion  for  Physics  in  unique  in  many 
respects.  His  sheer  intellectual  brilliance  has  not  manifested  in  a  flash 
of  achievement  or  even  a  few  outstanding  contributions.  Instead,  it  has 
been  a  life-long  commitment  punctuated  regularly  with  brilliant  and 
immortal  contributions.  How  has  he  been  able  to  pursue  this  path 
uninterrupted  for  over  half  a  century?  I  suspect  this  arises  out  of  his 
intellectual  brilliance  and  self-imposed  discipline  and  endearing 
modesty.  There  is  no  room  for  intellectual  arrogance  in  his  make-up 
nor  for  an  attitude  of  a  scientific  know-all.  For  him  each  subject  he 
undertook  to  study  was  worth  pursuing  with  the  diligence  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  a  committed  newcomer.  No  wonder,  he  periodically  changed 
fields  without  hesitation,  made  outstanding  and  amazing  contributions 
in  every  one  of  them. 

Prof.  Chandrasekhar  is  a  Physicist’s  Mathematician  and  a  Mathe¬ 
matician’s  Physicist.  It  is  this  unique  combination  so  rare  among 
scientists,  that  has  enabled  him  to  contribute  with  precision,  rigour 
and  completeness.  This  has  also  provided  an  exuberant  and  beautiful 
physical  insight  which  mathematicians  are  unable  to  visualise.  Prof. 
Chandrasekhar’s  contributions  in  astrophysics  started  more  that  50 
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years  ago  with  him  investigating  what  happens  to  a  star  when  it 
collapses.  His  theories  and  analyses  of  this  problem  were  far  ahead  of 
his  time  and  he  had  to  wait  for  almost  half  a  century  for  others  to  catch 
up  with  his  ideas  and  for  recognition  to  come  his  way.  It  is  interesting 
that  he  returned  to  this  area  again  recently  which  culminated  in  the 
award  of  a  Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  to  him.  This  NobeJ  Prize  is  being 
awarded  for  contributions  made  almost  50  years  ago  but  to  a  person 
who  has  not  stood  still,  basking  in  the  glory  of  a  single  achieve¬ 
ment,  a  devotee  of  science  constantly  in  pursuit  of  newer  areas  to  study, 
understand,  discover  and  interpret.  His  contributions  in  every  one  of 
them  have  been  precise  and  beautiful.  The  sheer  joy  he  derives  from  the 
results  and  the  beauty  he  perceives  in  them  are  infectious,  and  they  come 
out  clearly  in  his  lectures  and  monographs. 

Prof.  Chandrasekhar  has  not  had  an  easy  career  as  a  scientist.  He 
had  difficulties  in  his  early  years  in  having  his  ideas  accepted.  These 
did  not  embitter  or  even  discourage  him.  Instead,  it  seems  to  have 
made  him  more  determined  than  ever  to  pursue  science  for  the  sheer 
beauty  of  it.  Science  has  benefitted  by  his  determination.  Prof. 
Chandrasekhar  is  an  extraordinarily  modest  scientist  and  the  humility 
in  him  reminds  us  of  our  ancient  sages  who  pursued  knowledge 
renouncing  all  other  worldly  distractions.  His  interest  in  Indian  Music 
and  in  Indian  Mathematics  may  not  be  known  to  many.  I  understand 
that  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  focussing  Ramanujan’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  Mathematics  and  recently  has  taken  the  initiative  in  getting 
Ramanujan’s  bust  made  by  the  famous  sculptor  Granlund.  I  under¬ 
stand,  Prof.  Chandrasekhar  is  now  staying  in  Bangalore  for  a  few 
months  and  his  presence  here  in  India  among  us  should  inspire  our 
youngsters  to  pursue  Science  as  a  way  of  life  and  not  just  as  any  other 
career.  There  is  much  wonder  and  beauty  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  examples  like  him  will  help  in  guiding  us  to  a  beautiful,  mysterious 
and  very  satisfying  world.  Madras,  India  and  the  society  we  live  in,  are 
proud  of  this  great  scientist. 

May  this  portrait  inspire  succeeding  generations  of  students  to  strive 
to  emulate  this  worthy  son  of  India  and  a  proud  product  of  this  School. 


The  Eternal  Woman 


.At  the  outset  may  I  congratulate  the  Development  Research 
Group,  New  Delhi,  on  the  initiative  it  has  taken  to  organize  a  series  of 
memorial  lectures  on  the  multi-dimensional  personality  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi,  our  beloved  leader,  who  attained 
martyrdom  in  the  service  of  the  nation  on  31  October,  1984.  Not 
merely  is  this  a  laudable  venture  but  timely  as  well.  I  understand  that 
these  lectures,  nine  in  number,  are  designed  to  unfold  the  history  of 
our  times  and  the  life  and  work  of  our  late  Prime  Minister,  each 
intertwined  with  and  moulding  the  other  thereby  bringing  into  bold 
relief  her  invaluable  contribution  to  further  socio-economic,  political 
and  cultural  progress  of  free  India,  of  the  developing  world  and  the 
international  community.  It  is  also  appropriate  that  this  series  of 

lectures  on  her  qualities  of  leadership,  greatness  and  excellence  should 

* 

conclude  on  31  October  1985  which  will  be  the  first  anniversary  of  her 
martyrdom. 

Some  time  back,  I  was  asked  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Rajiv  Gandhi, 
to  organize  the  Indira  Gandhi  Memorial  Trust  which  will  carry  forward 
the  work  she  had  placed  before  us  and  which  she  herself  pursued 
relentlessly.  She  consolidated  India’s  economic  freedom  and  strength, 
was  a  crusader  for  national  solidarity  and  international  peace,  and  a 
champion  of  the  weaker  sections  of  society.  For  her  India  was  the  main 
theatre  of  action.  But  gradually  she  came  to  symbolise  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  deprived  and  the  under-privileged  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  As  an  outstanding  leader  of  India  who  had  risen  to  the  stature 
of  a  world  statesman,  Indira  Gandhi  might  be  regarded  as  a  distant 
figure  by  those  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  or 
working  with  her.  This  is  not  true.  Though  a  world  public  figure, 
Indira  Gandhi  was  essentially  a  very  private  person.  This  brings  me  to 
the  theme  of  my  lecture  “Indira  Gandhi' — Eternal  Woman” — 
essentially  a  portrait  of  “Priyadarshini”  or  “Dear  to  Behold”,  as  she 
was  rightly  named  by  her  parents. 

Indira  Gandhi  was  a  lovable  person.  Endowed  with  a  flawless 
complexion,  an  exquisitely  chiselled  face  and  truly  inexhaustible 
energy,  she  always  looked  fresh  despite  a  harrowing  day  of  administra¬ 
tive  and  party  work.  Even  when  she  was  compelled  to  sit  for  long  and 
late  hours,  sharing  only  a  sandwich  with  her  colleagues  at  work,  she 
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was  lively  both  in  appearance  and  mind.  At  the  midnight  sessions  of 
the  Political  Affairs  Committee,  not  a  single  inept  word  escaped  her 
piercing  scrutiny,  nor  the  minutest  detail  her  penetrating  glance.  She 
was  a  perfectionist  and  did  not  accept  anything  but  the  very  best.  She 
not  only  preached  but  practised  excellence  in  everything  she  did.  I 
recall  that  during  crucial  discussions  on  vital  issues,  she  would  herself 
walk  up  and  rearrange  to  perfection  a  flower  disarranged  or  stationery 
misplaced.  If  one  of  the  aides  offered  any  help,  she  would  politely 
decline  saying  that  this  was  her  way  of  getting  a  little  exercise.  Once 
during  an  election  campaign  in  South  India,  she  finished  her 
programme  at  5  A.M.  and  was  ready  at  7  A. M.  to  start  the  next  day’s 
schedule  while  all  those  who  accompanied  her  had  collapsed  with 
exhaustion.  Indiraji  was  very  neat,  methodical  and  orderly.  She  used 
to  vet  her  speeches  and  notes  several  times  before  approving  them  and 
would  arrange  them  chronologically  or  systematically  for  delivery  or 
reference.  She  never  fumbled  or  searched  for  the  next  speech  or  note 
as  all  these  had  already  been  arranged  in  advance  by  her.  Even  her 
apparel  was  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  no  time  was  wasted  in 
choosing  the  sari  for  the  occasion.  When  she  was  out  of  office  she 
would  arrange  her  clothes  herself  with  meticulous  care.  Indiraji  was 
often  far  too  considerate  and  indulgent  almost  to  a  fault.  Her 
motherly  qualities  of  love  and  affection  towards  the  weak,  the  poor 
and  the  down-trodden  transcended  national  boundaries,  drawing  her 
into  the  battle  against  injustice,  wherever  it/was  found.  The  handi¬ 
capped  and  the  disabled  in  India  will  always  remember  her  healing 
touch  and  her  generous  response  to  their  appeals.  Her  genuine 
concern  for  these  people  endeared  her  to  them. 

It  is  these  noble  sentiments  of  generosity  and  instinctive  empathy 
with  humankind,  especially  the  needy,  that  informed  her  entire 
political  career.  In  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  Indira  Gandhi  made  an  impas¬ 
sioned  appeal  to  the  Member  Nations  to  forge  the  bonds  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  quoted  the  Upanishad — Vasudhaiva  Kutumbakam. 
At  the  Non-aligned  and  Commonwealth  Summits  in  New  Delhi  in 
1983,  Indiraji  fervently  pleaded  for  a  just  International  Economic 
Order  where  the  have-nots  will  have  an  equitable  share  in  the  resources 
of  the  world.  Though  in  their  initial  addresses  at  the  Summit,  some  of 
the  developed  countries  had  taken  the  stand  that  the  international 
financial  institutions  had  stood  the  test  of  time  and  no  changes  were 
called  for  in  their  structure  and  programmes,  the  final  consensus 
statement  reflected  the  points  made  by  Indira  Gandhi.  This  was  not 
only  a  triumph  for  Indiraji  personally  but  a  signal  tribute  by  the  world 
community  to  her  astute  negotiating  ability  and  her  persuasive  powers 
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which  had  enabled  her  to  convert  even  those  who  differed  from,  or 
opposed  her,  to  her  way  of  thinking  in  the  larger  interests  of  a  new 
world  order. 

Indira  Gandhi  was,  truly,  a  mother  for  the  Indian  people.  In  her 
national  household,  the  family  of  Indians,  there  was  equality  for  all, 
with  a  special  tilt  in  favour  of  the  less  endowed  and  the  handicapped. 
She  was  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  minorities,  of  the  Harijans  and 
the  Girijans,  the  tribals  and  the  hill  people.  No  one  fought  so 
relentlessly  against  religious  and  linguistic  chauvinism  masquerading 
as  nationalism,  as  Indira  Gandhi.  Herself  an  intensely  religious 
person,  she  regarded  all  religions  as  equal  and  as  equally  entitled  to 
full  protection  under  the  law  as  well  as  in  social  behaviour.  In  her 
interpretation  of  secularism,  every  religion  had  a  rightful  place  of  its 
own.  The  State  had  neither  preference  for  one  religion  nor  were  its 
laws  based  on  the  tenets  of  any  one  religion.  History  shows  that 
religion  has  not  prevented  wars.  In  fact  the  main  combatants  of  the  last 
two  world  wars  were  those  who  professed  the  same  religion,  namely, 
Christianity.  Indiraji  boldly  stood  against  separatism,  falsely  prop¬ 
agated  in  the  name  of  religion  or  language  and  died  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  national  unity  and  territorial  integrity. 

During  her  tenure  as  Prime  Minister  in  1966-77 — the  ten  years  of 
momentous  events  in  India’s  and  world  history — she  initiated  and 
introduced  many  radical  measures.  Among  them  the  abolition  of  privy 
purses  and  princely  privileges  and  nationalization  of  banks  in 
consonance  with  the  socialistic  pattern  of  society  were  acclaimed 
widely.  With  the  finalization  of  the  Fourth  Five  Year  Plan  (1969-74), 
the  planning  system  was  once  again  restored  to  its  pristine  glory  and 
elan.  Her  astute  handling  of  the  Herculean  task  of  reversing  the 
refugee  exodus  and  enabling  them  to  go  back  to  their  homes  with 
honour  in  1972,  the  emergence  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Bangladesh 
and  the  Simla  Agreement  with  Pakistan,  generously  and  honourably 
concluded,  were  unique  achievements  of  the  1970s. 

Her  work  in  1980-84,  when  she  rose  to  the  rare  heights  of  world 
leadership,  is  a  heroic  story  with  sublime  undertones  in  it.  In  these 
years,  she  was  concerned  with  economic,  socio-economic,  ecological 
and  intellectual  issues,  on  which  rested  the  very  survival  of  humanity. 
Redressal  of  imbalances  and  disparities  among  and  within  nations, 
progress  in  consonance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  true  inter  and 
intra-dependence  of  nations  for  growth,  obligation  of  the  affluent 
nations  to  banish  poverty  from  the  world  for  their  own  continued 
prosperity,  ethical  aspects  of  scientific  and  technological  progress, 
public  health,  global  concord,  disarmament,  development  and  peace, 
fraternity,  equality, — these  were  some  of  the  themes  on  which  she 
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spoke— always  in  a  moving  language— before  national  and  world 
gatherings. 

Shrimati  Gandhi’s  basic  goals  were  eradication  of  hunger  and 
poverty,  speedier  progress  of  the  Third  World  countries,  protection  of 
life-sustaining  resources,  quest  for  new  sources  of  energy,  economic 
and  scientific  collaboration  among  the  developing  nations,  and 
ceaseless  pursuit  for  non-alignment  and  peace,  rejecting  the  politics  of 
blocism  and  super-power  rivalry.  “True  security  is  not  the  defence  of 
this  or  that  country”,  she  reaffirmed  in  June  1983  at  Belgrade,  “but  of 
the  world  as  a  whole.”  For  her  human  needs,  human  dignity,  human 
goodness,  human  happiness,  and  human  values  were  the  imperatives 
for  a  better  world. 

Soft-spoken,  graceful  and  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  she  was  acutely 
perceptive  and  a  connoisseur  of  beauty.  She  sought  to  restore  to 
the  women  in  India  the  pedestal  they  occupied  in  Vedic  times.  A 
charming  hostess,  an  engaging  conversationalist,  a  luminous  figure,  a 
radiant  personality,  she  exemplified  all  the  qualities  we  find  in  a 
perfect  woman.  By  no  means  a  feminist  she  was  nevertheless  a 
champion  of  the  rights  of  women  all  over  the  world.  She  raised  their 
status  in  society  and  insisted  on  full  equality  of  women  with  men. 
Above  all,  Indiraj i  was  essentially  a  humanist,  devoted  to  human 
welfare,  befriending  the  oppressed  wherever  they  came  from.  Nature 
had  made  her  to  temper  man,  to  help  him  shed  hatred  and  brutality. 

Indiraj i  has  achieved  immortality  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  for  the 
cause  of  love  among  peoples  and  nations  and  kindness  towards  the 
weak  and  oppressed  whether  within  the  country  or  abroad,  qualities 
which  are  truly  maternal.  She  will  remain  eternal  as  the  star  of  hope 
for  the  afflicted  humanity.  It  is  for  us  the  living  to  fulfil  the  tasks  she 
has  left  behind. 


Lord  Mahavira:  Incarnation  of  Kindness 


Jainism  is  one  of  the  earliest  religions  of  the  world.  The  designation 
Jain  literally  means  ‘follower  of  a  Jina ’  and  Jina  means  one  who  has 
conquered  his  inner  passions  like  desire  and  hatred.  Such  figures  are 
also  called  Tirthankaras  (builders  of  the  ford  which  leads  across  the 
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ocean  of  sufferings).  Hence  a  Jina  or  a  Tirthankara  is  not  the  founder 
of  a  religion;  he  is  rather  the  propagator  of  a  truth  and  a  path,  taught 
in  the  same  manner  by  all  teachers  of  his  ever-present,  imperishable 
tradition.  Each  Jina  reanimates  this  tradition  for  the  benefit  of 
succeeding  generations.  The  teachings  are  neither  received  through 
divine  revelation  nor  manifested  through  some  inherent  magical 
power.  It  is  the  individual  human  soul  itself  which,  aided  by  the  earlier 
teachings,  comes  to  know  the  truth.  Of  the  24  Tirthankaras  who  were 
bom  in  this  sacred  land  of  India,  Risabha  was  the  first.  He  was  not 
only  the  first  Tirthankara  who  preached  religion.  He  was  also  the  first 
sovereign  monarch  to  rule  and  teach  people,  household  duties  such  as 
art  of  cultivation,  of  cooking  and  of  making  earthen  pots.  Mahavira, 
the  elder  contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  was  the  last  Tirthankara.  The 
word  Mahavira,  great  hero,  is  an  epithet,  not  the  given  name  of  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  applied,  but  the  universality  of  its  application  has 
rendered  it  functionally  equivalent  to  a  personal  name.  His  original 
name  was  Vardhamana.  Mahavira  was  born  in  599  B.C.  at  Kunda- 
gram,  a  large  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Vaisali  (near  modem  Patna). 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  Mahavira  enounced  the  World.  He  became 
the  ‘Sky-Clad’  ( digambara )  and  he  abandoned  the  household 
life.  Mahavira  renounced  his  sweet  hearth  and  home  not  because  of 
his  indifference  towards  life  or  some  personal  shock  but  because  of 
his  inner  quest  of  the  self,  motivated  by  his  all-pervasive  desire  for  the 
ultimate;  and  welfare  of  the  whole  of  mankind.  He  was  not  tied  down 
to  any  faction,  section,  creed,  preceptor  or  scripture.  But  he  was  bent 
upon  drinking  deeply  from  his  innermost  fountain  of  self-realization. 
Mahavira  observed  meditation  and  penance  for  twelve  long  years 
in  dense  forests  cut  off  from  the  distractions  of  life.  He  lived  on  a  very 
frugal  diet  during  this  period.  He  had  long  spells  of  meditation  without 
eating  and  drinking  anything  at  all  and  once  he  was  so  much  lost  in 
himself  that  he  did  not  take  any  food  or  water  for  full  five  months  and 
twenty  five  days, This  practice  of  fast  has  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  Jain  psyche.  Even  today,  many  of  Jina’s  followers  from 
children  to  old  people  occasionally  undertake  long  waterless  fasts  as  a 
major  expression  of  holy  life.  Even  when  Mahavira  did  eat  his 
food,  it  was  always  of  a  tasteless  kind.  He  controlled  his  desire  for 
food.  He  meditated  free  from  aversion  or  desire,  attached  neither  to 
sounds  nor  to  colours.  He  meditated,  for  the  sake  of  stillness  of  mind 
and  he  observed  silence  to  control  his  speech.  He  suffered  intolerable 
suffering  during  these  twelve  years.  He  was  bitten  by  a  deadly 
poisonous  serpent  named  Chand-Kaushik.  At  another  time,  when  he 
approached  a  village  the  inhabitants  met  him  outside  and  attacked  him 
saying,  “get  away  from  here”.  He  was  struck  with  sticks,  fists  and 
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lances.  By  virtue  of  constant  practice  and  meditation  for  a  long  spell 
of  twelve  years,  Mahavira  attained  ‘Enlightenment’  or  realization  at 
the  age  of  42.  At  this  stage  he  became  Kevalin,  Omniscient,  compre¬ 
hending  all  objects.  He  saw  and  knew  whence  they  had  come,  where 
they  would  go,  and  whether  they  would  be  reborn  as  men,  animals, 
gods  or  hell  beings.  At  the  age  of  72,  the  venerable  Ascetic  Mahavira 
passed  into  Nirvana;  he  thus  became  a  Sidhdha ,  one  who  is  fully 
liberated,  for  ever  free  of  embodiment. 

During  the  time  of  Mahavira,  the  Indian  society  was  ridden  with 
castes  and  birth  considerations.  The  so-called  upper  caste  people 
inflicted  tyranny  and  torture  upon  the  lower  castes  and  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  exploited  them  for  their  personal  ends  in  all  sorts  of 
ignoble  ways.  Mahavira  was  the  first  to  lead  the  Indian  society  out  of 
this  vicious  circle  of  casteism.  He  gave  the  slogan,  “The  whole  of 
mankind  is  a  single  caste,  we  are  all  human  beings  by  caste.  None  is 
high  or  low;  great  or  small  by  birth.  Man  becomes  great  or  small  by 
virtue  of  his  deeds.”  It  is  not  the  accident  of  birth  but  his  deeds  which 
enable  a  man  to  become  a  Brahman,  a  Kshatriya,  Vaisya  or  a  Sudra. 
He  who  performs  noble  deeds  becomes  exalted  and  he  who  indulges  in 
ignoble  actions,  degenerates.  It  is  this  mission  of  Mahavira  which 
became  the  backbone  of  Gandhiji’s  mission  of  Harijan  welfare. 
Mahavira  glorified  man  as  a  man. 

During  his  times,  fatalism  was  the  fate  of  man.  Man  was  accustomed 
to  curse  his  fate  for  each  and  every  adversity  and  suffering  which  befell 
him.  The  desire  to  do  something  and  a  spirit  of  adventure  were 
lacking.  Mahavira  lifted  man  out  of  the  dense  darkness  of  inertia, 
ignorance  and  fatalism  by  telling  him  that  his  self  effort  alone  can 
make  his  life.  It  is  our  own  efforts  which  makes  or  mars  our  life.  We 
are  not  helpless  puppets  in  the  hands  of  nature,  fate  and  the  like.  We 
are  the  makers  of  our  own  destiny.  Man  can  make  himself  great  by  the 
force  of  his  efforts  and  character.  His  preaching  is,  “O  Man,  thy  soul  is 
God  itself.  Just  realise  it  by  self-effort.”  Swami  Vivekananda  gave  the 
same  clarion  call  when  he  uttered,  “Arise,  Awake  and  Stop  not  till  the 
goal  is  reached.”  According  to  Mahavira,  to  remain  attached  to 
sensuous  objects  is  to  remain  in  the  world.  If  mankind  is  to  be  freed 
from  mental  tensions,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  a  detached  outlook  in 
life.  Thus,  Jainism  preaches  the  vow  of  complete  non-possession  for 
ascetics  and  the  vow  to  limit  one’s  own  possession  for  the  house¬ 
holders,  which  are  technically  called  as  aparigraha  mahavrata.  The 
Gandhian  concept  of  ‘trusteeship’  is  the  offshoot  of  Mahavira’s 
aparigraha  or  his  philosophy  of  non-possession. 

While  defining  religion  Mahavira  says,  “Living  creatures 
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should  not  be  slain,  should  not  be  governed,  should  not  be  enslaved 
and  should  not  be  tortured.  This  is  the  pure,  eternal  and  unchangeable 
law  or  the  tenet  of  religion.”  The  immortal  preaching  of  Lord 
Mahavira,  ‘live  and  let  live’  and  his  philosophy  of  universal  friendship 
of  mankind  can  alone  be  the  basis  of  world  peace. The  concept  of 
non-violence  and  regard  for  life  is  accepted  by  almost  all  the  religions 
of  the  world.  But  none  of  the  religions  observed  it  so  minutely  as 
Jainism.  Jainism  prohibits  even  killing  of  vegetable  life;  to  hurt  the 
plants  is  also  an  act  of  violence  or  himsa.  Its  basic  principle  is  that  life 
in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  should  be  respected.  We  have  no  right  to 
take  another’s  life,  because  every  one  wants  to  live  as  we  do. The 
directive  principle  of  living,  according  to  Mahavira,  is  not  ‘living  on 
others’  but  ‘living  with  others’  or  ‘living  for  others’. 

The  basic  problems  of  present  day  society  are  mental  tension, 
violence  and  the  conflicts  of  ideologies  and  faiths.  Jainism  Has  tried  to 
solve  these  problems  of  mankind  through  three  basic  tenets  of 
non-attachment  ( aparigraha \),  non-violence  (ahimsa)  and  non¬ 
absolutism  (anekata).  If  mankind  observes  these  three  principles, 
peace  and  harmony  can  be  established  in  the  world.  In  comparison 
with  limited  and  small  population  of  Jains,  the  achievements  of  Jains 
in  enriching  the  aspects  of  Indian  culture  are  really  great.  Jains’  con¬ 
tribution  in  every  walk  of  national  development  has  been  unique  and 
unprecedented.  Valuable  contributions  have  been  made  by  the  Jains 
to  the  Indian  scientific  and  technical  literature  on  various  subjects  like 
logic,  philosophy,  poetry,  grammar,  astronomy,  astrology,  geography, 
mathematics  and  medicine.  Thus,  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  science 
that  has  not  been  ably  treated  by  Jain  writers.  The  Jains  have 
enriched  various  regional  languages  especially  Hindi,  Gujarati,  Kan¬ 
nada,  Tamil  and  Telugu.  The  well-known  theory  of  multiple 
view-points  ( anekata  vada)  is  the  sole  contribution  of  Jains.  The 
Jains  especially  in  Southern  and  Western  India,  produced  a  large 
number  of  eminent  and  efficient  monarchs,  ministers  and  generals  and 
thereby  contributed  to  maintain  and  improve  the  political  condition  of 
the  people. 

Not  only  ordinary  Jains  but  their  saints  or  acharyas  also  aided 
materially  to  create  proper  political  environment  necessary  for  the 
regeneration  of  life  in  the  country.  The  Jain  sadhus  by  their 
renunciation  of  worldly  pleasures  have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  charity, 
tolerance  and  compassion  among  the  Indian  masses.  Braving  terrible 
storms,  Jain  sadhus  never  allowed  politics  to  capitalise  on  religion  and 
they  on  their  part  never  cherished  political  ambitions.  In  Jainism, 
religion  is  to  realise  mental  equanimity  which  is  the  essential  nature  of 
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a  man.  The  main  objective  of  Jainism  is  to  emancipate  man  from 
wordiy  sufferings  and  mental  tensions. 

Jain  Mahasabha  in  Delhi  has  done  yeoman  service  to  the  commun¬ 
ity.  It  helps  the  poor,  the  sick  and  underprivileged  people  in  society. 
Jains  all  over  India  run  schools,  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
translating  into  practice  the  concept  of  universal  brotherhood.  On  the 
happy  occasion  of  Mahavira’s  birthday,  I  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  Jain  community  my  greetings  and  good  wishes  and  exhort  them  to 
practise  the  universal  truth  that  Mahavira  gave  to  the  country  and  the 
world. 


Bharatiya  Jnanpeeth  Award 


JL  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  nineteenth 
Award  presentation  function  of  the  Bharatiya  Jnanpeeth.  I  offer  my 
felicitations  to  the  Award-winner  Dr.  Masti  Venkatesa  Iyengar.  He 
has  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  Indian  literature  during  the 
last  seventy  years  starting  with  a  short  story  in  1910-11.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  appropriate  that  your  Selection  Board  should  have  decided  to 
confer  the  award  for  1983  on  him.  The  annual  Jnanpeeth  Award  has 
come  to  be  recognised  as  the  most  prestigious  honour  in  the  field  of 
literature  in  this  country  and  the  choice  of  Dr.  Masti  Venkatesa 
Iyengar  confirms  the  claim. 

The  genesis  of  literature  is  in  vac  or  speech.  More  than  anywhere 
else  the  nature  and  scope  of  speech  has  received  the  most  elaborate 
treatment  in  our  ancient  literature.  The  Rigveda  mentions  four  levels 
of  speech  known  to  wise  men,  three  of  which  are  “kept  in  secret”  and 
only  one  quarter  of  it  is  given  to  man.  In  other  words,  language  can 
express  only  the  one  fourth  part  of  what  man  experiences,  the  rest 
remains  engulfed  in  eternal  silence.  At  another  place,  the  Rigveda 
creates  an  exact  parallel  of  this  quarter  of  speech  in  the  description  of 
Purusha ,  the  manifestation  of  divinity. 

Ancient  saints  and  sages  like  Vasishta,  Viswamitra,  Vyasa  and 
Shuka  have  handed  down  wisdom  to  succeeding  generations  through 
the  versatile  medium  of  Sanskrit.  This  knowledge  has  been  transmit- 
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ted  from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  traditions.  The  Ramayana, 
the  forerunner  of  all  kavyas  of  this  country  will  remain  for  ever  even  as 
the  poet  Valmiki  himself  said: 

Yavat  sthasyanti  girayah 

(As  long  as  the  mountains  stand.) 

Noblest  thoughts  like  universal  brother-hood  have  been  embodied  in 
our  classics. 

Janani  Janmabhumischa  swargadapi  gariyasi, 
Vasudhaiva  kutumbakam. 

(Mother  and  motherland  are  superior  to  Heaven.  The  whole  world 
is  a  family.) 

The  genius  of  Indian  literature  has  a  long  record  of  creativity,  of 
ensuring  value  and  has  been  a  great  source  of  inspiration  to  us  since 
time  immemorial.  Great  literature  has  in  fact  become  a  part  of  our 
mind  and  personality.  Scientific  knowledge  and  technical  skills  have 
no  doubt  placed  miraculous  power  at  our  disposal.  They  have  the 
potentiality  of  satisfying  man’s  basic  needs  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  But  this  has  not  lessened  his  misery  or  removed  the  tyrannical 
inequalities  in  society.  It  is  mainly  because  while  science  and 
technology,  at  best,  does  provide  the  know-how  of  achieving  material 
results,  only  literature  teaches  virtues  that  lead  to  peace  and 
enlightenment. 

With  its  emphasis  on  man’s  eternal  relationship  with  his  surround¬ 
ings  and  society,  literature  alone  has  the  capacity  to  reveal  the  entire 
human  mind  and  the  quintessence  of  human  intellect  and  emotion.  Its 
main  aim  is  to  help  experience  the  spiritual  glow  within  us.  It  thus 
penetrates  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man  and  acquires  a  tremendous 
power  to  uplift  him  to  sublimity.  Thoreau  said,  “For  what  are  the 
classics  but  the  noblest  recorded  thoughts  of  man?  They  are  the  only 
oracles  which  are  not  decayed.”  Ultimately,  it  is  this  power  of 
literature  which  is  going  to  help  man  in  emancipating  himself.  We  are 
living  in  fast-changing  times .  Changes  in  the  values  of  life  are ,  therefore , 
only  natural.  Good  literature  can  put  the  emerging  values  to  a  ruthless 
scrutiny  and  guide  us  to  adopt  permanent  human  values.  And  this  is 
what  we  need  most  today. 

In  a  vast  country  like  ours,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  literature  has 
blossomed  through  a  number  of  languages.  Nevertheless,  drawing 
inspiration  from  our  rich  cultural  heritage  and  being  rooted  firmly  in 
life,  this  multilingual  literature  has  a  unique  inherent  oneness.  As  poet 
Bharati  said: 

Cheppu  mozhi  pathinettu  udayal 
Enin  chinthanai  onru  udayal. 
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(Though  we  have  eighteen  spoken  languages,  our  thoughts  are  in 
unison.) 

The  differences  between  various  languages,  however,  do 
create  difficulties  in  comprehending  the  basic  ethos  of  this  rich  and 
varied  tradition.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  while  we  know  more  about,  and 
have  easier  access  to  the  literature  of  other  countries,  most  of  us  are 
generally  ignorant  of  the  literary  creativity  of  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Any  efforts  to  remedy  this  situation  are  most  welcome  as 
they  would  strengthen  the  process  of  cultural  integration  of  the 
country.  The  Bharatiya  Jnanpeeth  has  done  commendable  pioneering 
work  in  this  regard.  Tha  annual  Jnanpeeth  Award  has, by  identifying 
eminent  writers  who  have  been  honoured  essentially  at  the  national 
level  rather  than  as  writers  of  particular  languages,  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  sense  of  consciousness  for  Indian  literature  as  a  whole.  The 
Jnanpeeth’s  programme  of  bringing  out  outstanding  works  produced  in 
different  languages  and  regions  in  other  languages  also  serves  the  same 
purpose.  I  hope  this  task  of  demolishing  the  barriers  between  various 
languages  and  literatures  will  be  pursued  with  greater  vigour  in  future 
not  only  by  the  Jnanpeeth  but  by  other  organisations  and  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Shanti  Prasad  Jain 
and  his  wife  Smt.  Rama  Jain  who  founded  the  Jnanpeeth  and  nursed  it 
with  care  and  devotion  for  many  long  years.  It  is  gratifying  that  the 
traditions  left  by  them  are  being  maintained  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Shri  Shriyans  Prasad  and  Shri  Ashok 
Kumar  Jain,  President  and  Managing  Trustee  respectively  of  the 
Jnanpeeth  and  their  colleagues  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Selection  Board,  Shri  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao,  and  his  colleagues 
deserve  special  gratitude  of  the  literary  fraternity  of  this  country  for 
carrying  forward  the  high  standards  set  up  by  their  predecessors.  Your 
Chairman,  Shri  P.V.  Narasimha  Rao,  would  have  made  as  great  a 
name  in  the  world  of  literature  as  he  has  in  public  life  had  he  chosen  to 
do  so.  The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Award  owes  much  to  their 
painstaking  efforts. 

We  have  gathered  here  to  honour  Dr.  Masti  Venkatesa  Iyengar  who 
is  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  Kannada  Literature.  A  remarkable  thing 
about  him  is  that  he  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  all  the  genres  of 
literature.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  ‘father  of  the  modern  Kannada  Short 
Story’,  but  his  two  historical  novels  Channa  Bhasava  Nayaka  and 
Chikka  Vira  Rajendra,  his  poetic  classic  Sri  Rama  Pattabhisheka,  his 
dreams  Yashodhara  and  Kakankote  are  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  literary  creativity  in  different  modes.  His  translation  of 
Shakespeare’s  Hamlet ,  Tempest  (Chandamaruta)  King  Lear  (Lear 
Maharaja),  Twelfth  Night  (Duadasu  Rathri)  bear  testimony  to  his 
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mastery  over  both  English  and  Kannada.  His  masterly  study 
Rajaji,  in  two  volumes  received  the  widest  recognition.  He  wrote 
profusely  in  Kannada  and  in  English  and  his  total  output  is  massive 
and  merits  admiration. But  most  important  of  all  is  the  deep 
undercurrent  of  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  purpose  in  man’s  life  that 
runs  through  his  entire  literature.  His  writing  is  an  expression  of  his 
inner  urge  to  assert  those  eternal  values  which  reflect  the  genius  of  our 
culture  and  establish  the  primacy  of  the  moral  universe.  It  is  the 
literature  of  serenity  and  poise. 


Academy  Awards 


I  congratulate  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  on  the  excellent  work 
they  are  doing  to  popularise  the  cultural  greatness  of  our  country.  We 
have  a  rich  tradition  in  our  country  in  performing  arts,  like  music, 
dance  and  drama.  These  arts  have  survived  in  spite  of  vicissitudes  and 
have  continued  to  flourish  because  of  their  vitality  and  inner  strength. 
We  have  been  laying  great  emphasis  on  the  promotion  of  art  and 
culture  along  with  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
cultural  progress  that  enhances  the  quality  of  life  of  a  people.  , 

Religion  and  Art  are  synonymous  in  India.  Art  is  not  merely  an 
entertainment,  it  is  one  of  the  modes  of  worship,  a  channel  of  bhakti. 
In  the  Natya  Sastra  of  Bharata,  there  is  an  interesting  story.  Indra  said 
to  Brahma,  “The  common  man  has  no  access  to  the  four  Vedas.  Pray, 
therefore,  create  a  fifth  Veda  which  can  be  had  by  all.”  “Very  well,” 
said  Brahma,  “I  shall  create  a  new  Veda,  the  Natya  Veda  with 
historical  representations  conducive  to  moral  and  material  welfare. 
This  will  show  all  the  activities  of  the  world  that  is  to  be  born  and  it  will 
contain  the  teachings  of  all  Sastras  and  will  depict  all  Arts.”  So 
Lord  Brahma  created  the  Natya  Veda  with  its  four  limbs  from  our 
Vedas.  That  which  should  be  read,  the  intellectual  content,  he  took 
from  Rig  Veda;  that  which  should  be  sung,  the  music,  from  the  Sama 
Veda;  abhinaya,  the  expression,  from  Yajur  Veda  and  the  Rasas,  the 
emotional  content,  from  Atharva  Veda.  The  classical  text,  Natya 
Sastra,  has  described  these  arts  as  valuable  means,  not  only  of 
enjoyment  but  also  of  instruction.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the 
educative  value  of  the  arts  which  were  regarded  as  capable  of 
imparting  all  the  knowledge  which  could  be  useful  to  man.  This 
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explains  the  exceptional  importance  and  value  attached  to  the  arts  and 
their  exponents  in  our  country.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  according  to 
our  cultural  tradition,  every  art  was  open  to  all  people  without 
distinction  of  caste  or  calling,  and  art  in  its  many  forms  permeated  the 
life  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  Our  music  is  essentially  a 
supplication,  praise  or  prayer  addressed  to  God.  Saints  like  Purandar- 
adasa  and  Thyagaraja  ennobled  music  into  a  divine  art.  This  is  not 
surprising  as  spirituality  is  the  hall  mark  of  our  culture,  and  both  music 
and  dance  at  their  best  are  marked  by  spiritual  overtones  and 
symbolism. 

No  civilization  can  ever  survive  if  it  does  not  attend  to  the  different 
aspects  of  life.  Ethical  standards,  economic  power,  artistic  life  and 
spiritual  endeavour — dharma,  artha,  kama,  moksha- all  these  four 
enter  into  the  nature  of  civilization.  If  we  merely  concentrate  on 
wealth  and  power,  there  will  be  a  cultural  and  spiritual  vacuum.  No 
civilization  can  survive  then. 

Andhra  Pradesh  can  legitimately  be  proud  of  its  fine  arts.  There  are 
many  popular  dance  forms  like  Kuchipudi.  In  music  also  the  State  has 
produced  great  composers.  At  the  present  moment  some  of  the 
foremost  exponents  of  Carnatic  music  are  from  Andhra  Pradesh.  In 
our  traditions  the  highest  artistic  presentation  is  but  an  offering  to  the 
Almighty  and  in  concept  Nada  Brahma  is  recognition  of  the  divinity 
which  is  immanent  in  sound.  Our  greatest  composers  and  musicians 
have  all  been  men  and  women  of  eminent  spiritual  stature,  inspired  by 
divine  love  and  devotion.  To  listen  to  the  compositions  of  Thyagaraja 
and  Shyama  Sastri,  great  Telugu  composers,  by  competent  artistes  is 
to  experience  some  of  the  mystic  moods  which  inspired  them. 

Artistes  were  patronised  by  the  princes  in  the  past  and  today  the 
responsibility  has  been  taken  up  by  a  number  of  organizations  like  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Tirupati.  Artistes,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  as  good  members  of  society  as  any  other  and  respect  will  have  to  be 
accorded  to  them.  Government  established  the  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi  in  Delhi  whose  functions  are  to  preserve  art,  to  popularise  it 
and  to  see  that  art  serves  as  a  unifying  instrument.  The  soul  of  culture 
is  brought  out  by  music,  dance  and  drama.  It  is  our  paramount  duty  to 
strengthen  and  foster  this  precious  cultural  heritage.  While  formerly 
only  a  limited  number  of  people  could  enjoy  a  reputed  musician  or  a 
dancer  or  a  dramatic  presentation,  thanks  to  the  radio  and  television, 
millions  of  people  are  now  able  to  do  so  at  the  same  time.  The 
television  also  enables  them  to  see  the  expression  on  the  artistes’  face. 
With  the  aid  of  modern  science,  it  is  possible  to  immortalise  artistic 
presentations  so  that  generations  to  come  may  enjoy  them.  It  is 
heartening  to  see  that  our  artistes  are  receiving  recognition  every- 
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where.  I  find  that  amongst  the  artistes  who  are  receiving  Awards  today 
are  those  who  have  carried  on  a  family  lineage  which  is  responsible  for 
the  perpetuation  of  many  sophisticated  traditions.  I  would,  however, 
emphasise  the  necessity  to  establish  a  system  by  which  their  knowledge 
and  creative  genius  is  communicated  to  the  people,  particularly  to  the 
younger  generation.  I  congratulate  the  winners  of  the  Awards.  They 
are  all  renowned  artistes  and  their  achievements  are  well  known  to  all 
those  familiar  with  music,  dance  and  drama. 

I  once  again  congratulate  the  Academy  on  its  achievements  and 
hope  that  it  will  strive  to  expand  its  activities  in  many  other  directions. 
I  trust  that  the  Award  winners  will  continue  to  make  significant 
contributions  and  reach  greater  heights  in  their  respective  spheres. 


Tribute  to  Maharaja  Swati  Tirunal 


w  e  can  justly  be  proud  of  our  heritage  in  music.  For  ages,  music 
and  song  have  formed  an  integral  part  of  our  national  life.  To  us  music 
is  not  mere  entertainment  but  a  method  of  worship,  a  channel  of 
bhakti .  Not  only  were  the  Vedic  hymns  sung,  our  .science  of  music 
came  into  being  only  to  help  us  in  singing  Vedic  mantras  in  symphony. 
Thus,  music  from  its  very  inception  has  been  associated  with  our 
spiritual  life.  Music  is  our  constant  companion  from  birth  to  death. 
The  child  is  ushered  into  life  with  the  lullaby  of  the  mother.  All  our 
samskaras ,  rites  and  ceremonies,  feasts  and  festivals,  are  performed  to 
the  accompaniment  of  melodious  music.  Our  farm  labour  workers, 
both  men  and  women,  perform  some  of  the  arduous  tasks  to  the  tune 
of  a  chorus.  “Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  beast,  to  soften 
rocks  or  bend  a  knotted  oak.”  Our  screen  and  stage  have  more  of 
music  perhaps  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Has  not  Shakespeare 
said,  “The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,  nor  is  not  moved  with 
concord  of  sweet  sounds,  let  no  such  man  be  trusted.”  Music 
permeates  the  Indian  soul. 

Music  plays  a  unique  part  in  character  building.  That  was  why  in  the 
Republic  Plato  included  music  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the 
curriculum  for  officials  of  the  State.  The  two  systems  in  Indian  music, 
Hindustani  and  Carnatic,  are  not  opposed  to  each  other;  in  fact,  they 
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are,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  homogenous.  Both  the  systems  are 
governed  by  the  same  principles  of  raga  and  swara.  This  is  revealed  to 
us  when  we  hear  jugal  bandis.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
whenever  Carnatic  music  concert  series  are  held  in  the  South, 
exponents  of  north  Indian  music  should  also  be  invited.  Similarly, 
during  Hindustani  music  concert  series,  exponents  of  Carnatic  music 
should  be  invited  to  participate.  This  will  aid  national  integration 
because  music  brings  together  people  of  different  regions  and  of 
different  systems  of  thought  on  a  plane  where  these  differences  are 
forgotten  and  a  mood  of  utmost  harmony  is  generated. 

We  are  assembled  here  to  celebrate  the  Jayanti  of  a  great 
personality.  Swati  Tirunal  was  a  renowned  ruling  prince  whose 
terrestrial  span  was  particularly  brief  between  1815  and  1847.  He 
became  a  ruler  when  he  was  around  16.  From  that  age  right  upto  his 
premature  demise  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  administrators  who 
modernized  the  Travancore  administration  at  a  time  when  India  was 
steeped  in  medievalism.  In  a  short  span  of  32  years,  the  Maharaja  left 
behind  a  rich  legacy  of  achievements  in  the  fields  of  Public 
Administration,  Literature  and  Music.  Besides,  his  pioneering  work  in 
establishing  an  independent  judiciary  in  the  State,  he  achieved 
codification  of  laws.  He  built  many  hospitals,  public  libraries  and 
public  schools,  established  an  observatory  and  introduced  English 
education  in  the  State.  His  literary  achievements,  especially  in 
Sanskrit  and  Malayalam  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  linguist, 
proficient  in  Persian  and  English  and  most  of  the  Indian  languages. 
Great  though  were  his  achievements  and  his  erudition,  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  music  was  greater  still.  He  was  a  shining  star  in  the  firmament 
of  music.  Art  and  music  were  Swati  Tirunal’s  media  of  devotion  and 
total  surrender  to  God  as  was  the  case  with  his  contemporaries,  the 
musical  Trinity,  Thyagaraja,  Shyama  Sastri  and  Muthuswami  Dikshitar. 
His  compositions  are  unique  in  their  style  and  content.  He  adopted  the 
Bhakti  Yoga ,  a  path  that  lay  between  the  extremes  of  attachment 
(Karma  Yoga)  and  detachment  (Jnana  Yoga).  Krishna  in  the  Bhagavad 
Gita  said: 

Sreyo  hi  jnanam  abhyasan  jnanad  dhyanam  visisyate, 

Dhyanat  karmaphalatyagas  tyagach  chhantir  anantaram. 

Saint  Thyagaraja  asserts  that  there  is  no  other  path  to  moksha  than 
bhakti  and  knowledge  of  music: 

Sangeeta  jnanamu  bhakti  vina  Sanmargamu  galathe  O  manasa. 

Every  composition  of  Swati  Tirunal  is  either  addressed  to  his  ishta 
devata ,  Padmanabha,  or  underlines  his  total  surrender. 

Swati  Tirunal  was  a  musicologist  among  princes  and  a  prince  among 
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musicologists  of  his  time  and  perhaps  for  ever.  He  has  composed  songs 
not  merely  in  Malayalam,  which  was  his  mother  tongue,  but  also  in 
several  other  Indian  languages.  By  composing  music  in  the  various 
languages  of  India,  he  proved  that  music  transcends  linguistic  barriers 
and  brings  all  souls  together.  In  his  court  great  savants  of  music  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  assembled,  erudite  scholars  gathered  and  he 
himself  poured  out  music  composed  in  Malayalam,  Sanskrit,  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Marathi,  Hindustani, etc.  He  was  a  versatile  genius  and  there 
was  no  language  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  His  talent  was  not 
confined  to  the  composition  of  kirtanas,  but  extended  over  several  other 
fields  of  performing  arts.  He  has  composed  songs  for  group  singing 
and  for  dramas.  In  fact  he  has  composed  songs  to  suit  every  occasion. 
There  is  a  story  of  Maharaja  Swati  Tirunal  sending  a  musician  to  Saint 
Thyagaraja  with  his  songs  for  the  comments  of  the  Saint.  He  also 
invited  Thyaga  Brahma  to  grace  his  Court.  The  courier  who  went  to 
the  Saint  at  Tiruvayyaru  sang  many  of  the  compositions  of  Swati 
Tirunal.  Pleased  with  the  music,  the  Saint  asked  the  courier  what  he 
could  do  in  return.  Then  the  courier  placed  before  him  the  humble 
request  of  Maharaja  Swati  Tirunal  inviting  him  to  grace  the  Mahar¬ 
aja’s  court.  The  Saint  who  had  renounced  earthly  possessions  replied. 
“I  shall  certainly  meet  him  but  in  the  next  world  as  the  Deities  of  our 
worship  are  the  same.”  The  greatness  of  Swati  Tirunal  and  his  respect 
for  the  great  composers  of  his  time  are  richly  illustrated  in  this  story. 

•Apart  from  his  musical  compositions,  Swati  Tirunal’s  literary 
excellence  is  evident  in  his  Sanskrit  works  Kuchela  Upakhyanam, 
Ajamila  Upakhyanam ,  Utsava  Prabhandam  (a-combination  of  Sans¬ 
krit  and  Malayalam),  Padmanabha  Satakam  and  Bhakti  Manjari.  Of 
these  the  last  mentioned  Bhakti  Manjari ,  it  is  said,  was  composed  by 
him  during  the  later  part  of  his  life.  This  poem  is  on  the  model  of 
Narayaneeyam  and  is  in  ten  satakas. 

We  are  celebrating  today  the  Jayanti  of  a  genius  whose  life  is 
significant  for  us  in  contemporary  India  because  he  was  a  shining 
example  of  the  integrated  culture  of  India.  I  feel  it  is  appropriate  that 
such  a  great  soul  as  Swati  Tirunal  should  be  remembered  for  long,  his 
songs  rendered  at  concerts  and  his  birthday  celebrated  all  over  the 
country.  At  a  time  when  linguistic  barriers  and  other  divisive  forces 
threaten  to  erode  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  our  country,  every  effort 
that  will  bring  this  nation  together  must  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 
Celebrating  Swati  Tirunal  Day  in  a  befitting  manner  and  taking 
suitable  action  to  propagate  Swati  Tirunal’s  compositions  is  one  such 
attempt.  Geniuses  like  Swati  Tirunal  are  very  rare  to  come  by.  I 
congratulate  the  Swati  Tirunal  Sangeeta  Sabha  on  the  good  work  it  is 
doing  and  wish  it  continued  success. 


i 


Architect  of  Modern  India 


T ime  cannot  dim  the  fragrant  memory  of  our  beloved  first  Prime 
Minister,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  architect  of  modern  India  and  a 
crusader  for  world  peace.  He  still  holds  aloft  the  beacon  of  light  to 
steer  the  path  of  our  nation.  Nehruji  as  the  first  Prime  Minister 
established  firm  democratic  and  parliamentary  traditions  in  the 
country,  so  firmly  that  none  can  dislodge  them  hereafter.  To  him 
democracy  was  not  only  a  Government  responsible  to  Parliament  but  a 
Government  by  consensus  arrived  at  through  free  exchange  of 
opinions  and  ideas.  During  the  first  Parliament,  Nehruji  set  high 
traditions  of  Parliamentary  democracy.  He  allowed  full  freedom  of 
expression  not  only  in  Parliament  but  also  in  the  inner-party 
discussions.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  change  Cabinet  decisions  at  the 
behest  of  the  Party.  Crucial  issues  like  Constitution  amendments, 
rationalisation  of  textile  mills  and  bank  award  were  freely  discussed 
at  Party  meetings  and  a  consensus  evolved.  Nehruji  respected  the 
Opposition  and  recognised  their  constitutional  role  in  the  governance 
of  the  country.  He  used  to  be  present  in  the  House  whenever 
important  issues  were  debated  and  even  stroll  into  the  House 
whenever  he  had  a  little  time. 

Nehruji  realised  that  economic  development  is  the  only  instrument 
for  eliminating  poverty  in  the  country.  Long  before  independence,  he 
organised  the  Planning  Committee  in  the  All  India  Congress  and  got 
the  Party  committed  to  planned  development.  Induction  of  scientific 
and  modern  methods  of  production,  establishment  of  a  network  of 
national  laboratories  which  he  described  as  modern  temples,  initiating 
a  programme  of  heavy  industries  like  steel,  cement  and  fertilisers  are 
enduring  monuments  of  the  great  visionary  that  Nehruji  was.  He 
transformed  a  medieval  India  into  a  modern  one.  Though  born  in 
affluent  and  sheltered  comfort,  Nehruji’s  heart  bled  for  the  masses  and 
the  less  privileged  sections  of  the  society.  He  said  in  1963,  UI  begin  to 
think  more  and  more  of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  approach.  We  should 
think  more  of  the  very  poor  countrymen  of  ours  and  do  something  to 
improve  their  lot  as  quickly  as  we  can.” 

Freedom  and  liberty  for  not  only  India  but  to  all  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  world  was  his  heart’s  desire.  He  had  an  uncanny 
appreciation  of  the  trend  of  world  events  and  spoke  of  the  emerging 
threat  of  fascism  even  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Free  India 
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took  active  measures  in  the  United  Nations  and  outside  for  the 
liberation  of  the  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  from 
colonialism  and  exploitation.  On  several  international  issues  like 
Korea,  Laos,  Congo  and  Vietnam,  Nehruji’s  voice  was  heard  with 
respect  as  the  voice  of  peace. 

Nehruji  was  a  prophet  who  foresaw  the  nuclear  armament  race  and 
spoke  with  anguish  against  the  spectre  of  human  destruction.  A  firm 
believer  in  world  peace  and  universal  brotherhood,  Pandit ji  pas¬ 
sionately  pleaded  for  nuclear  disarmament  and  missed  not  a  single 
occasion  to  bring  home  to  the  bewildered  world  the  prospects  of 
extinction  of  all  civilised  values.  It  is  as  the  chief  architect  of  the 
Non-alignment  Movement  or  NAM  that  Nehruji  has  achieved 
immortality.  From  modest  beginnings,  the  Movement  has  grown 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  into  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  world  affairs  today.  It  is  the  NAM  that  has  the 
potential  to  fulfil  Pandit ji’s  dream  of  preventing  war  and  ensuring 
world  peace. 

Above  all,  Jawaharlal  was  a  most  lovable  person.  Overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  he  was  friendly,  affable,  compassionate 
and  forgiving.  He  bore  no  malice  or  ill-will  against  any  one  and 
respected  human  dignity  without  any  linguistic,  racial,  caste  or 
religious  bias.  May  the  younger  generation  draw  inspiration  from  the 
great  leader  to  re-dedicate  themselves  to  the  causes  that  Nehru  held 
sacred. 


Mahapurush  Shri  Chaitanya 


Shri  Krishna  Chaitanya  was  the  name  this  great  Vaishnava  saint 
was  given  when  he  was  initiated  into  sanyas  at  the  age  of  23  by  his 
Guru  Keshav  Bharati.  This  great  son  of  India  and  one  of  the  strongest 
path  finders  for  Vaishanavism  or  worship  through  love  was  born  on 
the  18th  February  1486,  the  day  of  Holi.  His  parents  were  Jagannath 
Mishra  and  Sachi  Devi.  Chaitanya  was  named  Nimai  at  birth, 
Gaurhari  at  the  sacred  thread  ceremony,  Vidyasagar  or  the  ocean  of 
learning  at  graduation,  Badi  Simha  or  the  lion  of  debate  when  he 
trounced  in  religious  discussion  the  learned  pandits.  The  most 
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enduring  name  by  which  he  is  known  is  however  Gauranga  Dev 
because  of  his  golden  complexion  or  Mahaprabhu,  the  Great  Lord  or 
Lord  Gauranga. 

It  is  significant  that  Lord  Gauranga  who  started  as  an  intellectual 
with  a  razor  sharp  power  of  analysis  or  criticism  and  who  took  immense 
delight  in  matching  his  lance  with  poets,  philosophers  and  pandits  of 
different  schools,  had  later  a  total  transformation  to  the  path  of 
bhakti  for  reaching  godhood  at  his  initiation  into  sanyas. 

Mahaprabhu  Chaitanya’s  life  may  be  divided  into  three  phases.  His 
childhood  which  was  full  of  stories  of  his  precocious  intelligence, 
rebellious  spirit  and  moods  of  meditation  and  trances,  marked  him  as 
totally  different  from  the  rest  of  the  children.  His  mother  Sachi  Devi 
thought  Nimai,  as  he  was  called  in  childhood,  was  divine  and 
saw  many  signs  of  divinity  in  him.  The  second  phase  commences  with 
his  taking  sanyas  from  Keshav  Bharati  and  wandering  all  over  India. 
He  went  to  Andhra,  Tamilnadu,  Kerala,  Karnataka,  Maharashtra, 
Mathura  and  Vrindaban  covering  the  greater  part  of  India  in  a  little 
over  six  years.  The  third  phase  relates  to  his  18  years  stay  in  Puri 
immersed  in  the  ecstasy  of  worship  of  the  Lord  Jagannatha. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  time  of  Chaitanya’s  advent  in  the  15th 
century,  the  country  was  passing  through  a  lot  of  turmoil  and  cross 
currents.  Buddhism  had  left  behind  its  glorious  fire  and  the  embers 
were  slowly  dying.  There  were  fierce  dialectics  between  Shastris  and 
Vaishnavas  in  the  South.  Islam  which  cpnsolidated  its  position 
particularly  in  upper  India  through  the  rulers,  was  instrumental  in 
fragmenting  and  restraining  the  rites  and  practices  of  Hinduism.  In 
Bengal  tantricism,  which  asserted  itself  via  the  last  stages  of 
Buddhism,  led  to  various  obnoxious  practices.  Dawn  arrives  however 
when  it  appears  to  be  the  darkest.  In  the  Gita  also  it  is  said  that  Lord 
manifests  himself  at  critical  junctures  whenever  there  is  decline  in 
dharma  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  the  virtuous  and  punish 
the  vicious. 

Yada  yada  hi  dharmasya  glanirbhavati  Bharata, 
Abhyutthanam  adharmasya  tadatmanam  srujamyaham. 


In  India  also  in  the  15th-16th  century  we  witnessed  a  tremendous 
upsurge  of  the  bhakti  movement.  A  little  before  Chaitanya,  Kabir, 
who  was  mostly  in  the  Varanasi-Gorakhpur  area,  Shri  Sankara  Deva, 
the  great  Vaishnava  apostle  of  Kamrup- Assam,  Guru  Nanak  who  was 
born  near  Lahore  and  founded  the  great  Sikh  religion,  Sant  Tulsi  Das 
who  was  born  near  Allahabad  and  made  Varanasi  and  Ayodhya  his 
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main  area  of  activity,  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  Vaishnavas  of 
India.  A  short  while  after  came  Sant  Tuka  Ram  in  Maharashtra  near 
Pune  who  electrified  that  part  of  the  country  by  his  devotion  to  Shri 
Krishna  in  the  form  of  Vithoba  and  Panduranga. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  that  at  the  time  Chaitanya  Dev  came  in  Bengal 
and  flooded  the  whole  of  eastern  India  with  bhakti  and  sankirtan 
there  was  similar  ferment  in  other  parts  of  India  as  well.  Thus  the 
bhakti  movement  was  one  and  indivisible  although  it  might  have 
taken  different  shapes  and  characters  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
For  long  years,  Lord  Gauranga  was  in  or  around  the  Jagannath 
temple.  This  is  chronicled  in  the  Vaishnavite  scriptures  as  Neelachal- 
leela.  I  would  however  lay  no  less  emphasis  on  his  peregrinations 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  Chaitanya  went  to  various 
places  of  West  Bengal  like  Katwa  in  Burdwan,  then  crossing  the 
Ganga  to  Shantipur  and  ultimately  on  his  way  to  Puri  through 
Midnapore,  Jaipur,  Bhubaneswar  and  Konark.  For  more  than  two  and 
a  half  years  Shri  Chaitanya  travelled  in  South  India  and  Western  India. 
It  is  amazing  how  in  those  days  walking  on  foot  and  through  inaccessible 
jungles,  unfordable  rivers  and  inhospitable  habitations,  Shri 
Chaitanya  went  from  temple  to  temple  and  talked  and  sang  to  the 
lowly  as  well  as  the  learned.  It  is  in  Panchavati,  hallowed  by  the 
memory  of  Ramachandra  that  Shri  Gauranga  and  his  followers 
chanted  in  full  throat: 

Rama-Raghava  Rama-Raghava 
Rama-Raghava  Raksha  mam 
Krishna -Kesha va  Krishna-Kesha va 
Krishna-Keshava  Pahi  mam. 

It  is  said  that  even  the  wild  and  carnivorous  animals  of  the  forest 
were  moved  by  the  chant  and  followed  the  kirtan  party  in  hushed 
silence.  On  his  way  back  through  the  Western  Coast  of  India,  Shri 
Chaitanya  went  to  Padmanabha  temple  at  Trivandrum,  Malabar, 
Kolhapur,  Pune,  Khandala,  Nasik,  Surat,  Broach,  Baroda,  Dwarka 
and  Somnath. 

It  is  stated  that  his  visit  to  Vithal  temple  at  Pandarpur  later  on 
influenced  Sant  Tuka  Ram  and  was  instrumental  in  the  popularising 
sankirtan  supported  by  mridangam.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  apart 
from  Madhvacharya,  the  other  three  schools  of  Vaishnavism  are 
Ramanuja,  Vishnuswamy  and  Nimbaditya.  The  Ramanuja  sect,  the 
principal  among  the  four,  also  called  Shri  Vaishnava  Sampradaya, 
came  shortly  before  Shri  Chaitanya  in  the  14th-15th  century.  Ramanu¬ 
ja  was  born  at  Sriperampudur  near  modern  Madras  and  Ramananda 
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of  North  India  was  his  main  disciple.  Kabir  was  the  direct  disciple  of 
Ramananda  although  later  he  steered  a  separate  course  for  himself.  It 
is  through  Ramananda  that  the  Meiti  tribals  of  Manipur  became 
Hinduised  and  Vaishnavas.  In  the  15th  century  after  the  advent  of 
Shri  Chaitanya,  one  Nitai  Das  came  to  Imphal  and  brought  Gauranga 
Vaishnavism  to  the  Manipur  valley  which  is  still  the  prevailing  sect. 

Shri  Chaitanya  came  500  years  ago  to  fulfil  a  special  purpose.  His 
Vaishnavism,  although  a  part  of  the  national  bhakti  movement  and 
culture,  has  followed  a  special  course  and  served  a  special  purpose  in 
areas  like  Manipur,  Tripura,  West  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  as  also  in 
the  parts  of  Bengal  which  is  now  Bangladesh.  Originating  from  Orissa 
having  ancestral  home  in  Sylhet  which  is  now  in  Bangladesh,  born  and 
brought  up  at  Nabadwip,  spending  the  most  active  and  creative  part  of 
his  life  in  Orissa  and  then  through  various  visits  and  pilgrimages  in 
India,  including  the  Vaishnavite  centres  of  Gaya  and  Vrindavan,  Shri 
Chaitanya  laid  a  standard  for  integration  and  nation  building  which  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  country  today. 

Of  the  several  ways  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  bhakti  marga  is  the 
easiest  and  simplest.  It  stands  between  jnana  marga,  based  on  divine 
knowledge  and  karma  yoga,  enjoining  the  performance  of  one’s  duty 
without  expectation  of  the  fruits  thereof.  Lord  Krishna  in  Chapter 
XII.  12  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  says: 

Sreyo  hi  jnanam  abhyasan  jnanad  dhyanam  visisyate, 

Dhyanat  karmaphalatyagas  tyagach  chhantir  anantaram. 

(Better  indeed  is  knowledge  than  (blind)  rituals,  meditation  (with 
knowledge)  is  more  esteemed  than  (mere)  knowledge,  the  renunciation 
of  the  fruit  of  action  is  better  than  meditation,  peace  immediately  follows 
renunciation.) 

Again  in  Chapter  XVII. 66  Lord  Krishna  says: 

Sarva  dharman  parity ajy a  mamekam  sharanam  vraja, 

Aham  tva  sarvapapebhyo  mokshayishyami  ma  suchah. 

(Relinquishing  all  dharmas  take  refuge  in  ME  alone;  I  will  liberate 
thee  from  all  sins;  grieve  not.) 

Chaitanya  preached  that  bhakti  is  superior  to  the  jnana,  karma 
and  raja  yogas.  By  listening  to  and  singing  the  name  of  Hari  one  can 
attain  salvation.  According  to  him,  Krishna  worship  is  not  based  on 
caste  or  creed,  but  is  based  completely  on  devotion.  The  quintessence 
of  his  preaching  is  that  whatever  action  one  may  be  involved  in,  he 
should  lay  these  as  offerings  to  Krishna. 

No  wonder  the  Krishna  cult  has  spread  not  only  throughout 
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India  but  the  entire  world.  This  contribution  of  Chaitanya  Maha 
Prabhu  will  endure  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  last  in  the  universe. 


An  Intellectual  Among  Politicians 


For  friends  and  colleagues  of  Shri  Asoka  Mehta,  this  is  a  poignant 
occasion,  laced  with  much  sadness.  About  eight  months  ago,  Shri 
Asoka  Mehta  was  snatched  away  from  our  midst,  creating  a  void  in 
our  country. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Asoka  for  well  nigh  three  decades. 
During  all  this  period,  we  have  been  together  in  the  same  camp  and  in 
opposite  camps  but  we  always  retained  a  personal  friendship  bordering 
on  affection,  somewhat  rare  in  our  national  politics.  Even  later  when 
his  health  was  none  too  good,  we  have  argued  hard  on  some  national 
issues  but  they  always  ended  with  his  pat  on  my  back,  a  token  of 
appreciation. 

Shri  Asoka  Mehta  was  an  exceptional  personality.  He  was  a 
politician  among  the  intelligentsia  and  an  intellectual  among 
politicians,  equally  at  home  in  academic  and  professional  groups. 
Several  other  facets  of  Shri  Asoka  Mehta’s  life  and  work  set  him  in  a 
class  by  himself.  His  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
sacrifices  he  made  are  well-known.  At  an  early  age,  he  threw  himself 
wholly  into  the  freedom  movement  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  deep 
commitment  to  nationalism.  On  the  second  occasion  he  courted  arrest 
as  a  socialist,  having  been  one  of  founders  of  the  socialist  movement  in 
India.  His  staunch  support  for  democratic  traditions,  including 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  once  again  earned  him  a  term  in 
prison. 

These  interludes  in  life  did  not  disturb  his  serenity  nor  diminish  his 
intellectual  vigour.  On  the  contrary,  they  sharpened  his  inquisitive 
genius  and  his  quest  for  new  ideas  and  perceptions  on  freedom, 
socialism  and  democracy.  Along  with  his  commitment  to  socialism 
which  was  unwavering  and  total  throughout  his  life,  he  had  an 
astonishingly  wide  range  of  interests  in  national  and  international 
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affairs.  As  an  intellectual  he  devoted  himself  to  scholarly  pursuits  even 
as  he  was  occupied  with  practical  work  in  grass-root  politics.  An  active 
trade  unionist,  he  began  his  political  career  in  the  Bombay  Municipal 
Corporation  and  espoused  the  cause  of  workers  and  of  common 
people  in  Bombay.  Though  he  later  became  a  national  leader  and 
addressed  many  international  forums,  including  the  UNO,  he  never 
lost  touch  with  the  people  and  the  homely  style,  which  was  a  part  of  his 
character.  While  his  contributions  to  the  trade  union  movement  and 
the  municipal  administration  in  Bombay  are  unforgettable,  he 
outshone  most  of  his  colleagues  as  a  parliamentarian  and  planner  in 
Delhi.  He  was  a  much-loved  figure  in  Parliament,  as  a  debater  and, 
subsequently,  as  a  Minister  in  the  late  1960s.  Like  all  of  us,  Mahatma 
Gandhi  was  the  source  of  inspiration  to  him  and  his  message  had  an 
abiding  influence  on  Asoka.  Though  he  had  a  multiplicity  of 
interests — or,  if  I  may  say  so,  obsessions — as  well,  he  steadfastly  held 
on  to  Gandhiji’s  precepts  and  practices.  Ascetic  in  life,  austere  in 
habits,  he  was  a  voracious  reader,  and  a  prolific  writer.  He  was  an 
example  of  simple  living  and  high  thinking.  He  combined  in  him  the 
incisive  intellect  of  Rajaji,  the  emotional  depth  of  Nehruji  and  the 
total  dedication  of  Gandhiji.  Committed  unreservedly  to  non¬ 
violence,  he  believed  in  a  permanent  revolution  through  democratic 
means. 

Nehru’s  ideology  rested  on  the  four  pillars  of  democracy,  planning, 
secularism  and  economic  development.  “The  signal  fires  lighted  by 
Nehru,”  wrote  Asoka  Mehta,  “are  still  burning,  beckoning  us  forward 
which  is  the  basis  of  liberty.”  Asoka  Mehta’s  priceless  contribution 
was  in  planning.  When  some  socialists  had  drifted  away  from  Nehru, 
Asoka  Mehta  returned  to  the  Congress  and  took  on  the  onerous  task 
of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Five  Year  Plans  at 
the  most  crucial  point  in  the  history  of  the  planning  system  in  India.  I 
should  like  to  pay  my  tribute  to  him  for  giving  a  new  direction  to 
planning  processes.  He  had  been  called  to  the  Planning  Commission  in 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  in  1963.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he 
laboured  hard  for  several  years  and  restored  to  planning  a  pride  of 
place  in  our  country. 

Asoka  Mehta  was  a  ‘man  of  ideas’.  The  power  of  ideas,  he  thought, 
could  never  perish.  He  has  left  for  us  a  number  of  attractively  written 
books.  The  study  of  India  as  a  unique  cultural  entity — a  mosaic  of 
many  cultures — enthralled  him.  He  comprehended  the  great  genius  of 
India  and,  along  with  it,  spelt  out  the  strands  of  Asian  personality.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  Asian  consciousness  as  a  valid 
politico-economic  and  socio-cultural  concept  has  been  revived,  of 
which  India  is  a  prime  example.  Asoka  Mehta  said:  “The  complex  of 
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ideas  and  institutions  evolved  in  India  after  independence  can  be  of 
considerable  relevance  to  many  Asian  States  that  too  are  plural  in 
their  composition.”  This  foreshadows  the  need  for  Asian  co-operation 
as  an  integral  part  of  world  co-operation. 

Almost  equally,  democratic  socialism  attracted  Asoka  Mehta.  At  a 
seminar  held  in  Madras  on  Democratic  Socialism,  Asoka  Mehta 
argued  with  conviction  that  there  was  no  contradiction  between 
Democracy  and  Socialism  and  that  Democracy  was  only  the  path  to 
Socialism.  In  several  of  his  works,  he  returns  to  socialism  in  Asia  and 
the  world.  In  a  major  work,  Reflections  on  Socialism ,  he  traced  its 
history  in  modern  times.  This  inquiry  into  the  roots  of  socialism  had  a 
rare  literary  charm.  In  his  own  words  it  was  a  wish  “to  seek  out  the 
wider  world  and  to  search  within.”  These  “reflections”  place  him 
among  the  outstanding  thinkers  of  the  20th  century.  In  his  attempt  to 
“(measure)  the  change  of  ideas”,  he  indulged  in  turns  of  words,  idioms 
and  phrases  as  a  scholar  would.  His  political  treatises  have  now  and 
again  a  lyrical  flavour.  His  preference  for  synthesis  of  disparate  ideas 
and  for  fanciful  metaphors  is  fascinating.  I  quote  two  sentences  from 
his  Reflections:  “I  owe  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  many 
authors  whose  writings  have  lighted  and  lightened  my  path  and  from 
whom  I  have  generously,  ‘shamelessly’,  borrowed  ideas,  idioms  of 
thought  and  expression.  In  fact,  in  the  words  of  Dhammapada ,  for  this 
nosegay,  flowers  have  been  gathered  from  many  gardens,  only  the 
thread  is  mine.”  Surely,  this  is  poetic  prose. 

A  politician  without  artifice,  an  economist  devoid  of  economism,  a 
socialist  and  a  planner,  fully  committed  to  the  basic  rights  of 
individuals,  Asoka  Mehta  was  a  fascinating  personality. 

May  this  country  produce  many  Asoka  Mehtas  in  future  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 


Message  of  Sree  Narayana  Guru 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  all  today  to  unveil  the 
Narayana  Stoopam  erected  by  the  Chandrika  Eductional  Trust.  I 
understand  that  the  Trust  has  plans  of  erecting  such  stoopas  depicting 
the  message  of  Sree  Narayana  Guru  in  public  parks,  picinic  centres, 
etc.  I  congratulate  the  Trust  on  its  endeavours  to  promote  national 
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integration,  religious  understanding  and  communal  harmony  based  on 
the  life  and  teaching  of  this  great  sage  and  social  reformer.  Narayana 
Guru’s  immortal  life  and  works  have  great  relevance  in  the  context  of 
our  endeavours  to  promote  social  justice  in  our  country. 

Sree  Narayana  Guru  was  born  in  a  humble  family  in  Chempazhanthi 
near  Trivandrum  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  He  belonged 
to  the  community  of  Ezhavas  who  along  with  other  non-caste  Hindu 
communities  were  suffering  under  an  iniquitous  social  system  based  on 
caste.  They  were  barred  from  entering  temples  and  educational 
institutions  by  caste-Hindus,  and  the  practice  of  untouchability  and 
unapproachability  raised  a  barrier  between  caste  and  non-caste 
Hindus  which  led  to  every  kind  of  injustice  and  inhumanity.  Narayana 
Guru  was  the  man  chosen  by  destiny  to  start  and  lead  the  great 
revolution  for  establishing  a  social  order  based  on  humanity,  justice 
and  equality.  His  humble  birth  and  humble  home  could  not  inhibit  his 
inborn  qualities,  mental  and  moral.  He  rose  above  the  limitations  of 
his  own  heritage  and  environment  and  became  a  scholar  in  Malayalam 
and  Sanskrit,  learned  in  scriptures  and  was  particularly  erudite  in 
Advaita  Vedanta.  He  went  through  the  formality  of  a  marriage  due  to 
parental  pressure  but  never  possessed  or  acquired  an  inclination  to 
lead  a  normal  householder’s  life.  Deep  inside  he  was  an  ascetic  and 
recluse — silent,  withdrawn,  introvert.  But  the  irresistible  urge  to 
rectify  social  injustices,  to  serve  and  succour  fellow-human  beings  who 
were  condemned  to  a  sub-human  way  of  life  by  established  tradition 
and  custom,  to  give  fight  to  forces  of  conservatism,  orthodoxy  and 
reaction,  made  him  a  revolutionary.  In  the  caves  of  Maruthwamala 
and  the  forests  of  Aruvipuram  he  performed  tapas  in  utter  solitude 
until  his  own  mission  became  clear  to  him.  It  was  none  other  than  the 
mission  of  spiritualising  human  life  by  welcoming  into  temples  and  into 
the  presence  of  divinity  all  those  who  were  hitherto  denied  this  right, 
and  to  humanise  society  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  caste  and 
establishing  social  justice. 

When  Guru  Narayana  emerged  from  his  retreat,  it  was  as  if  a 
dynamic  force  had  been  released.  He  began  a  quiet  but  irresistible 
crusade  against  untouchability  and  casteism.  He  founded  and  conse¬ 
crated  many  temples.  In  1878  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Siva  at 

Aruvipuram.  An  inscription  here  describes  it  as:  “ . the  ideal  house, 

where  all  live  in  full  fraternity  without  distinction  of  caste  or  prejudice 
of  creed.”  Then  came  the  consecration  of  a  number  of  temples  all  over 
Kerala  as  well  as  in  Mangalore  in  Karnataka.  These  places  of  worship 
reflect  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  in  a  manner  which  the  people 
could  comprehend.  He  consecrated  a  temple  for  Sarada,  the  goddess 
of  learning  at  Varkala  which  equated  vidya  or  knowledge  with  divinity 
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in  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  founded  a  temple  where,  in  place  of  a 
deity,  a  shining  light  illuminated  the  words,  “Truth,  Duty,  Kindness, 
Love'’.  His  temple  reform  reached  its  climax  with  the  installation  in 
the  sanctum,  of  a  mirror  which  symbolically  affirmed  that  divinity  was 
to  be  realised  within  oneself.  These  temples  were  not  only  venues  of 
worship  but  also  centres  radiating  Guru  Narayana’s  social  philosophy 
expressed  in  the  immortal  words:  “One  Caste,  One  Religion,  One 
God  for  all  mankind” — On dre  kulam  oruvane  theivam. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  found  in  the  Guru,  a  person  after  his  own 
heart — a  kindred  spirit  and  greatly  admired  his  idealism.  Tagore 
regarded  the  Guru  as  a  Paramahansa.  He  was  born  poor  and 
remained  poor  in  a  material  sense,  but  he  has  left  a  heritage  which  in 
spiritual,  cultural  and  human  terms  has  a  value  beyond  measure. 
Narayana  Guru  has  been  described  as  Patanjali  in  yoga,  Sankara  in 
wisdom,  Manu  in  the  art  of  government,  Buddha  in  renunciation, 
Mohammed  in  the  strength  of  spirit  and  Christ  in  humility.  Guru 
Narayana’s  life  and  work  have  a  continuing  validity  in  our  country 
today.  In  our  endeavours  to  build  a  new  India  by  establishing  social 
justice,  rehabilitating  the  poor  and  down-trodden,  abolishing  casteism 
and  untouchability,  and  ending  the  tyranny  of  vested  interests  in 
society,  we  shall  be  strengthened  by  the  inspiration  of  Guru 
Narayana’s  life  and  work.  In  our  labours  we  shall  seek  the  blessings  of 
the  Guru’s  immortal  spirit. 

Whenever  there  has  been  a  need  to  redeem  truth,  refute  untruth, 
establish  justice  and  stem  the  erosion  of  eternal  values,  great  spiritual 
leaders  have  appeared  in  our  country  who  by  the  example  of  their 
sublime  lives  and  by  their  divinely  inspired  words  and  deeds,  have 
given  a  new  direction  and  purpose  to  human  life.  Narayana  Guru  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi  belong  to  this  galaxy. 

Spiritual  realisation  and  social  service  are  the  two  sides  of  a  religious 
attitude.  Today  if  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  quarrels  dividing  theological 
systems  and  abolish  the  artificial  disabilities  from  which  men  suffer,  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  should  be  recognized  and  spread.  I  hope  the 
Stoopam  will  stand  as  a  beacon  to  light  the  path  of  erring  humanity. 


Jamnalal  Bajaj  Awards 


f  he  freshness  of  some  occasions  remains  unaffected  by  repetition 
and  the  passage  of  time.  The  annual  presentation  of  the  Jamnalal  Bajaj 
Awards  belongs  to  this  category.  Without  doubt  this  is  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  stature  of  the  man  in  whose  memory  the  Awards 
have  been  instituted. 

Jamnalaji’s  was  a  household  name  in  the  Congress  and  in 
nationalist  circles  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
There  were  two  outstanding  men  whose  life-work  was  inextricably 
interwoven  with  that  of  Gandhiji,  although  they  were  not  in  frontline 
politics.  They  were  Gandhiji’s  two  rubies — two  ‘Lais’.  One  was 
Shankerlal  Banker  of  Ahmedabad;  the  other  was  Jamnalal  Bajaj  of 
Wardha. 

Gandhiji  is  often  described,  accurately,  as  an  alchemist.  Whatever 
he  touched,  he  transformed.  But  that  description  is,  I  think, 
appropriately  applied  to  the  institutions  and  causes  which  came  under 
his  revolutionary  attention.  The  Indian  National  Congress  was 
alchemized,  so  was  the  Servants  of  India  Society.  In  the  arena  of 
human  beings,  however,  Gandhiji  was  not  an  alchemist  as  much  as  a 
gemmologist.  He  spotted  the  most  precious  stones  with  the  accuracy  of 
laser  beam.  Shankerlal  Banker  and  Jamnalal  Bajaj  were  rubies  of 
undimmed  lustre.  Hailing  from  the  mercantile  community  of  Marwaris, 
Jamnalal  Bajaj  possessed  in  abundance,  their  distinguished  and  disting¬ 
uishing  trait— of  amassing  wealth  and  using  it  for  human  welfare. 
Shri  Jamnalalji  unreservedly  placed  all  his  material  possessions  at  the 
disposal  of  Gandhiji  and  thereby  enabled  him  to  carry  forward  his 
political  and  constructive  programmes.  It  was  Jamnalalji  who  funded 
Sevagram.  As  Jamnalalji’s  personal  resources  dwindled,  his  public 
stock  soared.  Treasurers  of  organizations,  as  all  of  us  know,  are 
generally  appointed  from  among  the  well-to-do  because  such  indi¬ 
viduals  are  above  private  temptation.  How  much  more  irreproachable 
would  be  a  man  of  wealth  who  has  voluntarily  renounced  attachment 
to  wealth.  Jamnalalji  not  only  became  Treasurer  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  in  1920  but  continued  in  that  office  until  1942,  when 
death  snatched  him  away.  One  incident,  typifying  Jamnalalji’s  role 
and  position,  stands  out.  In  1923,  the  Congress  decided  to  launch  what 
was  called  the  ‘Flag  Satyagrah’.  The  historic  flag  was  to  be  taken  out  in 
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processions  as  a  rallying  point  in  every  city,  every  street.  When  in 
Nagpur,  the  flag  procession  was  banned,  the  satyagrahis  continued 
their  non-violent  resistance.  Jamnalalji  was  taken  into  custody  for 
defying  the  ban  and  awarded  18  months  rigorous  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  Rs.3,000.  To  realize  the  sum,  Jamnalalji’s  car  was  attached  but 
such  was  the  public’s  esteem  for  Jamnalalji  that  not  a  man  in  Nagpur 
bid  for  it.  Jamnalalji’s  stern  sense  of  duty  and  dedication  to  a  cause  is  a 
model  for  generations  to  emulate. 

The  areas  of  activity  chosen  for  the  Awards  are  those  that  were  close 
to  Jamnalalji’s  heart — constructive  social  work;  application  of  science 
and  technology  for  rural  development;  and  the  welfare  of  women  and 
children.  Distinguished  and  dedicated  Indians  have  received  these 
Awards  in  the  past.  And  the  Award  winners  of  this  year  join  the  galaxy 
of  eminent  people  who  have  earned  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
masses.  Shri  T.S.  Avinashilingam,  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  for  half  a  century,  has  devoted  his  life  to  constructive  work 
and  to  the  imparting  of  a  value-based  education  to  generations  of 
students.  He  is  a  living  and  shining  example  of  the  Gandhian  ideology 
and  has  worked  selflessly  for  its  furtherance  among  the  young.  The 
fairy  land  of  Ramakrishna  Vidyalaya,  in  a  300  acre  Campus  holding 
institutions  from  Nursery  Schools  to  Post-Graduate  level,  the  Home 
Science  College  and  the  Vivekanandapuram  Rural  Centre  are  immor¬ 
tal  tributes  to  Shri  Avinashilingam’s  dedication  and  service.  Tamil 
Nadu,  in  particular,  is  proud  of  Shri  Avinashilingam  who  has  been 
serving  as  a  bridge  between  the  Gandhian  era  and  the  present  times. 
To  Shri  Avinashilingam’s  credit  lies  his  blending  of  Gandhian 
constructive  programmes  with  the  tenets  of  Shri  Ramakrishna  Para- 
mahansa’s  spiritual  vision.  He  has  tried  to  show  thereby  that  the  path 
of  service  is  also  the  path  of  salvation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Bajaj  Award  which  this  year  goes  to  one  of 
Shri  Avinashilingam’s  maturity  and  experience  should  also  go  to  one 
with  the  youthful  promise  of  Shri  Sanjit  Roy.  While  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  Shri  Sanjit  Roy  is  relatively  limited,  I 
have  heard  of  his  bold  initiative  in  the  Rajasthan  village  ‘Tilonia’ 
which  he  has  pioneered  and  as  a  result  of  which  Tilonia  has  become  a 
prominent  example  of  voluntarism  at  work.  Shri  Roy  has  transformed 
the  face  of  the  villages  by  developing  agriculture,  rural  industries, 
animal  husbandry  and  poultry  units  for  Harijans,  running  evening 
schools  and  training  village  level  workers.  Jamnalalji  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  a  village  in  his  part  of  the  country,  Rajasthan,  hum  with  a 
momentum  of  its  own,  in  the  best  spirit  of  Gandhian  self-sufficiency.  I 
think  he  would  have  been  particularly  glad  to  see  Shri  Roy,  who  has 
had  the  benefit  of  Western  liberal  education  at  Doon  School  and  St. 
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Stephen’s  College,  devoting  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  rural  poor.  My 
warm  felicitations  to  both  of  them. 

In  presenting  the  Award  commemorating  Smt.  Janki  Devi  Bajaj,  the 
Foundation  is  honouring  a  distinguished  representative  of  Indian 
womanhood.  Smt.  Anutai  Vagh’s  life  has  been  a  saga  of  personal 
privations  and  challenges  which  she  has  faced  with  determination. 
Converting  hardship  into  opportunity,  Smt.  Anutai  Vagh  has  drawn 
society’s  attention  to  both  the  need  and  the  potential  for  women’s 
emancipation.  Inspired  by  Vinobaji’s  teachings,  she  devoted  herself 
to  programmes  like  nutrition,  family  welfare,  health  and  hygiene, 
cottage  industries  and  child  care.  Her  Shikshan  Patrika  for  childern 
and  Savitri  for  women  have  served  the  great  purpose  of  educating 
childern  and  women.  The  late  Janki  Devi  Bajaj  who  held  Vinobaji  in 
reverential  and  affectionate  esteem,  would  have  been  gratified  at  the 
conferment  of  this  Award. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  freshness  of  this  function  stems  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  name  it  is  associated  with  Jamnalalji,  who  was  one 
of  the  founder-members  of  the  All  India  Spinners  Association, 
demonstrated  that  the  desirable  is  practicable.  The  winners  of  today’s 
Awards — all  of  whom  are  associated  with  voluntary  organizations 
— demonstrate  the  same.  Today  India,  being  the  largest  democracy 
of  the  world,  is  probably  the  land  of  the  largest  number  of  voluntary 
organizations  numbering  over  ten  thousand,  working  at  different 
levels  in  the  country,  right  from  Kashmir  to  Kanyakumari,  and  from 
Gujarat  to  the  North-Eastern  States  of  India.  While  we  have  made 
tremendous  progress  in  various  fields,  namely  industry,  agriculture, 
education  and  application  of  science  and  technology,  we  are  still 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  increase  in  population,  unemployment 
and  the  challenge  of  strengthening  the  secular  and  democratic 
structure  of  our  pluralistic  society. 

Government  is  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipresent  and  hence,  in 
these  gigantic  tasks,  the  work  of  Government  needs  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  with  the  work  of  voluntary  agencies.  The  record  of 
.voluntary  agencies  in  India,  has,  however,  not  been  uniformly 
flawless.  First  of  all,  voluntary  organizations  have  tended  to  be 
concentrated  in  urban  India.  It  is  clear  that  rural,  hilly  and  backward 
areas  need  the  service  of  voluntary  organizations  urgently.  Tilonia  has 
shown  that  this  is  possible.  The  relevance  and  importance  of  voluntary 
agencies  lie  in  their  credibility  among  the  people,  their  directness 
and  persuasiveness  and,  most  of  all,  in  their  robust  independence. 
Voluntary  agencies  are  known  to  have  developed  expertise  and 
competence  in  many  non-traditional  areas  and  to  have  encouraged 
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people  to  act  spontaneously,  without  expecting  Government  action. 
They  have  thus  been  able  to  provide  a  lead  in  areas  where,  ordinarily, 
effort  would  have  languished. 

Though  the  potential  of  voluntary  organizations  is  immense,  there 
are  also  many  pitfalls  on  its  path.  Domination  by  local  caste  or  political 
organizations,  lack  of  financial  integrity  or  competence  in  the  area  of 
service  undertaken,  bring  discredit  to  the  voluntary  organizations. 
One  should  not  undertake  voluntarism  unless  one  is  prepared  to  efface 
oneself  and  merge  with  the  tasks  undertaken.  Recognition  and 
appreciation  seek  such  a  person  and  the  person  does  not  seek 
recognition.  The  examples  of  the  Award  winners  today  bear  out  this 
truth. 

May  I  conclude  by  thanking  Justice  Hidayatullah  and  all  others 
connected  with  the  Foundation  for  having  associated  me  with  this 
function.  I  once  again  felicitate  this  year’s  winners  of  the  Awards.  May 
their  work  continue  to  bear  fruit  and  inspire  emulation. 


The  Concept  of  Bhakti 
a  Tribute  to  Pandit  Hazari 

Prasad  Dwivedi 


I  come  to  Santiniketan  as  a  pilgrim  in  quest  of  Truth.  This  is 
distinctly  an  Abode  of  Peace  where  all  conflict  is  in  abeyance.  Second, 
this  is  an  Abode  of  Art  where  beauty  pervades  the  atmosphere.  Third, 
this  is  the  Abode  of  Harmony  where  traditions — spiritual,  aesthetic, 
academic — merge  and  coalesce. 

To  achieve  this  triple  distinction,  it  required  the  genius  and 
sensibility  of  that  poet,  scholar  and  humanist,  Rabindranath  Tagore, 
of  immortal  memory.  The  Gurudev  created  Santiniketan  as  a  potter 
fashions  an  urn.  The  clay,  of  course,  was  Bengal  or,  to  be  exact, 
Bolpur;  but  the  wheel  was  Tagore’s  sensibility;  its  axle,  his  strong 
Indian  roots.  In  his  sensitive  artist’s  hands,  as  the  wheel  moved,  the 
clay  took  shape— Bolpur  became  Santiniketan.  After  it  had  acquired 
spatial  features,  Gurudev  embellished  the  urn  with  pigments  and 
inlays  drawn  from  far  and  near.  The  completed  piece  was  a  terracotta 
with  multiple  facets  on  which  the  world  of  Bharat — Vishwa-Bharati — 
could  be  seen.  One  vivid  facet  was  Hazari  Prasad  Dwivedi.  Writer, 
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editor  and  teacher,  Pandit  Hazari  Prasad  Dwivedi  was  not  merely  a 
renowned  scholar  of  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  but  was  a  pre-eminent  literary 
and  linguistic  communicator.  His  translations  of  Gurudev’s  works 
into  Hindi,  his  setting  up  of  the  Hindi  Bhavan  at  Santiniketan  in 
1939,  and  his  carrying  of  Santiniketan’s  syncretic  culture  to  the 
Benares  Hindu  University  made  Pandit  Hazari  Prasadji  a  powerful 
navigator  in  the  waters  of  India’s  linguistic  plurality.  Pandit  Hazari 
Prasadji  viewed  himself  and  his  mother-tongue  (which  he  served  so 
diligently)  as  bearers  of  an  Indian  tradition  of  writing  and  scholarship, 
as  against  a  regional  tradition.  His  indological  interests  made  this 
inevitable.  The  Sahitya  Akademi  Awards  that  he  won  and  the  Padma 
Vibhushan  which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1957,  only  served  to  prove 
this  and  his  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  Viswa-Bharati  and 
the  Benares  Hindu  Universities.  Hence,  when  my  long-standing  and 
esteemed  friend  Professor  Ramsingh  Tomar  asked  me  if  I  could 
deliver  the  first  Pandit  Hazari  Prasad  Dwivedi  Memorial  Lecture,  I 
accepted  the  invitation  with  great  pleasure.  I  feel  it  a  privilege  to  be 
able  to  offer  my  tribute  to  this  distinguished  son  of  India  who 
interpreted  Benares  to  Bengal  and  Bengal  to  Benares  and,  like  the 
rivers  which  flow  between  those  two  places,  brought  depth  as  well  as 
force  to  his  labours. 

While  deliberating  the  choice  of  a  theme  for  the  lecture,  two 
features  associated  with  Pandit  Hazari  Prasadji  struck  me  and, 
adventitiously,  suggested  a  theme.  The  surname,  Dwivedi,  like  its 
companions  Vedi,  Trivedi  and  Chaturvedi  reflect  India’s  ancient 
pursuit  of  Vedic  scholarship,  in  the  attainment  of  which  gradations 
were  envisioned.  There  were  those  who  could  drink  deep  at  the  waters 
of  one  Veda  and  those  at  the  waters  of  more  than  one  of  the  Vedas. 
Each  was  welcome  to  aspire  for  the  next  higher  plane  of  advaitic 
knowledge  and  each  attainment  was  worthy  of  respect.  And  so  India’s 
advaitic  tradition  suggested  itself  as  a  theme.  But  there  was  to  be 
something  more.  Professor  Tomar’s  biographical  description  of 
Pandit  Hazari  Prasadji  included  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  while 
supervising  the  construction  of  the  Hindi  Bhavan  here,  Hazari 
Prasadji  had  murals  commissioned  for  its  walls,  the  motifs  of  which 
were  to  be  the  saints  and  singers  of  India,  representing  India’s 
tradition  of  popular  devotion.  The  way  of  devotion  or  bhakti  has  been 
recognized  in  our  land  as  a  way,  no  less  valid  or  distinguished  as 
advaita.  And  so,  a  combined  exploration  of  both  advaita  and 
bhakti-marga ,  of  both  the  metaphysics  and  the  mythology,  of  both  the 
idea  and  the  illustration,  fixed  itself  in  my  mind  as  an  appropriate 
subject  for  this  lecture. 

Which  place,  other  than  Bangabhoomi,  can  be  a  more  appropriate 
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venue  for  a  discussion  of  this  theme?  From  Bengal  there  arose  one  of 
the  greatest  of  contemporary  advaitins,  Sri  Aurobindo.  His  vision  as 
embodied  in  his  immortal  sadhana ,  has  provided  us  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  possibility  of  self-realization.  Sri  Aurobindo  has  conveyed  this  in 
terms  of  an  evolutionary  process.  Man’s  consciousness,  Sri  Aurobindo 
tells  us,  has  a  seamless  unity  in  which  there  can  be  only  progress  and 
more  progress  towards  self-realization.  Sri  Aurobindo  anchored 
himself  at  the  edge  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  Pondicherry,  where  his 
gaze  could  travel  over  the  limitless  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and,  thereby, 
give  a  geophysical  correlative  of  his  vision.  Sri  Aurobindo’s  tapasya 
conferred  on  him  a  statuesque  impenetrability  as  a  philosopher- 
metaphysician.  His  great  works  —  The  Life  Divine  and  The  Problem  of 
Rebirth  explain  the  classic  advaitic  position  that  the  human  body  is 
the  temporary  encasement  of  a  soul  which  keeps  evolving  in  time 
towards  perfection  and,  in  fact,  towards  divinity.  After  repeated 
reincarnations,  the  microcosm  no  longer  needs  to  evolve  any  further 
becoming  unified,  assimilated  and  inseparable  from  the  macrocosm. 

Has  not  the  Gita  said: 

Bahunam  janmanam-ante-jnanwan  mam  prapadyate. 

Vasudevah  Sarwamiti  sa  mahatma  sudurlabhah. 

(At  the  end  of  many  births,  the  wiseman  comes  to  Me,  realising  all 
these  are,  Vasudeva;  such  a  great  soul  is  hard  to  find.) 

Of  the  several  paths  to  moksha,  anushtana,  jnana,  dhyana  and 
karma,  bhakti  or  devotion  has  always  held  a  high  position.  Adi 
Sankara  in  his  Viveka  Chudamani  said: 

Moksha  karanam  samamayam  bhaktirev  gariyasee 

(Among  the  instruments  (paths)  and  conditions  necessary  for 
liberation,  bhakti  alone  is  supreme.) 

There  is  an  allegorical  dialogue  between  Bhakti  as  personified  as  a 
young  woman  and  sage  Narada,  in  the  Srimad  Bhagavata  Mahapur- 
ana.  When  Narada  asked  the  young  woman,  who  she  was,  she  replied 
that  she  was  Bhakti  and  the  two  old  looking  boys  were  her 
sons — Jnana  i.e.  knowledge  and  Vairagya — asceticism.  She  said  that 
though  old  she  was  looking  young  and  the  two  boys  though  young, 
looked  old.  This  passage  brings  out  the  higher  importance  of  bhakti 
and  the  lower  importance  of  knowledge  and  asceticism. 

In  Gita  it  is  said: 

Sreyo  hi  jnanam  abhyasan,  jnanat  dhyanam  visisyate. 
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(Thus  the  bhakti marga  takes  pre-  eminence  among  the  several  paths  to 
moksha.) 

As  you  are  aware,  advaita,  the  monistic  philosophy  of  our  ancients, 
has  captivated  intellectual  thought  in  India  over  milienia.  I  come  from 
a  part  of  India  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  soil  on  which  advaita 
has  reached  its  pinnacle.  Adi  Sankara,  who  hailed  from  Kerala,  his 
remarkable  heir  in  our  times,  the  Paramacharya  of  Kanchi  Kamakoti 
Peetha  and  the  incomparable  Ramana  Maharshi,  have  embodied  the 
doctrine  of  all  vedanta.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  advaita,  the  belief  in 
limitlessness,  has  had  but  a  select  following.  Any  society  where  the 
core  of  religion  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people,  runs  the  risk  of  spiritual  decay.  But  this  has  not  happened  in 
India.  And  the  reason  is  simple.  This  is  the  achievement  of  the  bhakti 
movement.  The  common  man  has  neither  had  the  time  nor  the  energy 
to  follow  the  complicated  theological  texts  and  commentaries.  The 
way  of  jnana,  or  knowledge  is  difficult;  the  way  of  karma,  or  action  is 
arduous.  The  way  of  bhakti,  however,  is  the  easiest  and  the  simplest, 
calling  for  nothing  beyond  devotion,  faith  and  self-surrender.  The 
bhakti  movement  brought  devotion  nearer  to  daily  life  and  a  flood  of 
songs  and  music,  at  once  melodious  and  devotional,  flowed  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Let  us  examine  the  Movement’s  genesis  in  some  detail.  The  noted 
Hindi  writer  Ramdhari  Sinha  Dinkar  (with  whom  I  was  privileged  to 
be  a  colleague  in  Parliament  in  the  years  1952-57)  writes  in  his 
monumental  Sanskriti  ke  Chaar  Adhyaay: 

It  is  said  that  the  seed  of  bhakti-marg  lies  in  the  Vedas.  But  it 
seems  that  this  seed  quickened  to  life  only  when  the  Aryan  and 
non- Aryan  peoples  met.  Confirmation  of  the  beginnings  of  Rama 
bhakti  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  North  but  in  (the  works  of)  the 
Alwar  saints  of  the  South. 

Dinkar ji  goes  on  to  say  that  when,  later,  the  bhakti  movement 
acquired  the  proportions  of  a  flood  in  the  North,  it  was  after  the  waves 
making  the  flood  had  reached  there  from  the  South.  He  mentions 
Ramanuja,  Madhwa,  and  Vallabha—all  Acharyas—  as  being  the 
South’s  contribution  to  the  nation,  and  explains  that  long  before 
Mirabai  captured  the  imagination  of  the  North,  Andal  had  found  a 
niche  for  herself  in  every  Krishna- bhakta  in  the  South.  Andal,  like 
Mira,  is  believed  in  South  Indian  tradition  to  have  merged  finally  into 
Krishna.  In  Bhagavata  Mahapurana ,  Bhakti  says  to  Narada: 


Utpanna  Dravide  sa-aham 
Vriddhim  Karnatake  gata 
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Kvachit  kvachit  Maharashtre 
Gurjare  jeernatam  gata. 

(I  was  born  in  the  country  of  the  Dravidas,  grew  up  in  Karnataka, 
stayed  for  some  time  in  Maharashtra  and  withered  away  in  Gujarat.) 

Ramanand  travelled  northwards,  singing  of  Rama.  Ramanand 
spurred  religious  activity  among  the  general  people,  making  religion  a 
matter  of  emotion,  not  esoterics.  The  Alwars  and  Nayanmars  of  the 
South,  like  the  saint  singers  of  the  North  such  as  Surdas,  Kabir  and 
Mirabai,  drew  from  the  mint  of  our  religious  heritage  liberally.  But 
they  drew  not  the  nuggets  of  metaphysical  gold,  but  the  humble 
coppers  of  devotion,  ft  is  these,  after  all,  that  enjoy  currency  and 
comprise  the  ‘legal  tender’  of  religious  belief. 

From  this  very  soil  of  Bengal  in  the  fourteenth  century,  there  arose 
one  who  started  as  an  intellectual  with  razor  sharp  powers  of  analysis 
or  criticism  and  who  took  immense  delight  in  matching  his  lance  with 
poets,  philosophers  and  pandits  of  different  schools.  He  later  had  a 
total  transformation  to  the  path  of  bhakti  for  reaching  godhood  at  his 
initiation  into  sanyas.  Mahaprabhu  Chaitanya  then  went  to  Andhra, 
Tamil  Nadu,  Kerala,  Karnataka,  Maharashtra,  Mathura  and  Vrinda- 
ban,  covering  the  greater  part  of  India  in  a  little  over  six  years.  It  is 
significant  that  at  the  time  of  Chaitanya’s  advent  in  the  15th  century, 
the  country  was  passing  through  a  lot  of  turmoil  and  cross  currents. 
There  were  fierce  dialectics  between  Shastris  and  Vaishnavas  in  the 
South.  Islam,  which  consolidated  its  position,  particularly  in  upper 
India  through  the  rulers,  was  instrumental  in  fragmenting  and 
restraining  the  rites  and  practices  of  Hinduism. 

Dawn  arrives,  however,  when  it  appears  to  be  the  darkest.  In  the 
Gita  also  it  is  said  that  Lord  manifests  himself  at  critical  junctures 
whenever  there  is  decline  in  dharma  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
protect  the  virtuous  and  punish  the  vicious. 

Yada  yada  hi  dharmasya  glanirbhavati  Bharata , 
Abhyutthanam  adharmasya,  tadatmanam  srujamyaham. 

(Whenever,  oh  descendant  of  Bharata,  there  is  decline  of  dharma , 
and  rise  of  adharma,  then  I  body  Myself  forth.) 

In  India  also  in  the  15-16th  century  we  witnessed  a  tremendous 
vindication  of  dharma  through  the  upsurge  of  the  bhakti  movement. 
A  little  before  Chaitanya,  there  were:  Kabir,  who  was  mostly  in  the 
Varanasi-Gorakhpur  area,  Shri  Sankara  Deva,  the  great  Vaishnav 
apostle  of  Kamrup- Assam,  Guru  Nanak,  who  was  born  near  Lahore 
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and  founded  the  great  Sikh  religion,  and  Sant  Tulsi  Das  who  was  born 
near  Allahabad  and  made  Varanasi  and  Ayodhya  his  main  areas  of 
activity,  and  who  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  Vaishnavas  of  India 
through  his  Rama  Charit  Manas.  A  short  while  after  came  Sant  Tuka 
Ram  in  Maharashtra  near  Pune  who  electrified  that  part  of  the  country 
by  his  devotion  to  Shri  Krishna  in  the  form  of  Vithoba  and  Pandurang. 
Chaitanya  went  to  various  places  of  West  Bengal  like  Katwa  in 
Burdwan,  then  crossing  the  Ganga  to  Shantipur  and  ultimately  on  his 
way  to  Puri  through  Midnapore,  Jaipur,  Bhubaneswar  and  Konark. 
For  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  Shri  Chaitanya  travelled  in  South 
India  and  Western  India.  It  is  amazing  how  in  those  days,  walking  on  foot 
and  through  inaccessible  jungles,  unfordable  rivers  and  inhospitable 
habitations  Shri  Chaitanya  went  from  temple  to  temple  and  talked  and 
sang  to  the  lowly  as  well  as  the  learned. 

Chaitanya  Mahaprabhu  was  so  disturbed  by  the  “spiritual  aridity”  of 
his  times  that  he  offered  Harinama  as  a  mantra  by  which,  on  the  vast 
plain  of  metaphysical  thought,  plants  and  flowers  of  an  active  religious 
impulse  could  grow.  In  his  travels  through  the  country  inviting  and 
inspiring  his  audiences  to  share  his  rapture  in  Radha  and  Krishna,  he 
presaged  Sri  Ramakrishna.  In  the  Ramakrishna  Mission’s  religious 
services  today,  a  speical  invocation  of  Sri  Chaitanya  Mahaprabhu  is 
made.  The  saakaara  worship  propounded  by  the  Mahaprabhu  and, 
four  centuries  later,  by  the  Paramahansa,  has  in  my  view,  played  a 
very  vital  role  in  our  society.  But  before  I  expatiate  on  that  let  me 
continue,  briefly,  this  spirituo-historical  peregrination. 

At  Tiruvannamalai  where  Ramana  Maharshi,  that  embodient 
of  pure  advaita  lived,  is  located  the  famous  temple  to  Arunachala.  In 
Kanchipuram,  within  earshot  of  the  Paramacharya’s  hermitage,  is  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Kamakshi.  Shiva  and  Shakti  are  worshipped  in 
these  places  in  their  saakaara-rupa  by  thronging  pilgrim-devotees.  For 
the  “unillumined”,  there  is  the  temple. 

All  of  you  must  have  had  occasion  to  visit  temples  of  Tamil  Nadu. 
You  would  have  doubtless  noticed  that  while  the  main  archana  is 
conducted  by  the  priest  in  Sanskrit  (or  in  Tamil),  these  temples  have 
the  unique  institution  of  the  odhuvaars  who,  immediately  after  the 
archana  recite  the  Tamil  compositions  of  the  saint-singers  in  a  burst  of 
pure  emotion  that  contrapuntally  balances  the  content  of  the  archana 
which  is  by  its  nature,  abstruse.  The  archana  and  the  odhuvaar 
represent  advaita  and  bhakti ,  in  a  symbiotic  partnership. 

I  believe  that  advaita  without  the  bhakti  movement  would  have 
been  relegated  to  the  position  of  a  distant  faith,  adhered  to  by  a 
microscopic  number.  The  vast  majority  of  our  people  would  have, 
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without  the  bhakti  movement,  lapsed  into  primitive  forms  of  belief, 
superstition  and  obscurantism.  Even  now,  despite  the  influences  of  the 
Sanskritic  fold,  these  evils  exist.  But  for  the  bhakti  movement,  these 
evils  would  have  engulfed  our  people.  We  speak  of  the  bhakti 
movement.  But  in  a  sense,  this  is  a  misnomer  because  bhakti  has 
been  a  continuum,  not  a  one-time  occurrence.  From  the  days  of  Surdas, 
Kabir,  Nanak,  Tulsidas,  the  Alwars,  Nayanmars  and  Kamban  down  to 
present  times,  bhakti  has  been  a  living  force.  Harinaam  was 
Chaitanya’s  contribution;  Ramanama  in  our  times,  was  Gandhiji’s. 
That  Gandhiji  died  with  Ramanama  on  his  lips  is  a  matter  of 
wonderment  only  superficially.  To  those  who  have  studied  his  life,  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  to  have  happened  to  one  as  saturated  in 
bhakti  as  he.  Like  Ramananda,  Chaitanya,  Kabir,  Nanak  and  others 
identified  with  the  bhakti  movement  before  him,  Gandhi  addressed 
himself  to  all  communities,  including  those  outside  the  Hindu  fold. 
Bhakti  infuses  all.  It  has  not  only  saved  Indian  religious  thought  from 
debasement  but  has  also  been  a  powerful  force  for  harmony. 

Having  heard  this  much,  one  might  ask:  ‘We  agree  that  both 
advaita  and  bhakti  have  co-existed;  but  are  not  the  two  contradic¬ 
tory?  Can  a  belief  in  non-dualism  be  reconciled  with  the  concept  of  a 
jivatma  and  a  paramatma ?’  Let  us  examine  the  position.  Adi  Sankara 
in  his  later  day  composition,  the  Bhaja  Govindam  preaches  the  path 
of  bhakti  and  speaks  of  the  ultimate  oneness  of  jnana  and  bhakti. 
Rajaji  in  his  introduction  to  Adi  Sankara’s  Bhaja  Govindam  said  that 
jnana  which  does  not  lead  to  bhakti,  is  hollow.  In  one  stroke  Sankara 
thereby  equates  the  validity  of  the  two  margas. 

I  mentioned  Sri  Aurobindo  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk.  Sri  Aurobindo , 
aided  perhaps  by  the  radiance  of  his  physical  personality,  has  always 
reminded  me  of  the  eternal,  self-renewing  purity  of  the  snows. 
If  in  Sri  Aurobindo  we  had  a  Himalaya  of  vedantic  insight,  we 
found  in  another  son  of  Bengal,  Sri  Ramakrishna,  a  Ganga  of 
bhakti-vaad.  Sri  Ramakrishna  powerfully  evokes  the  image  of  the 
Ganga,  partly  because  Belur  and  Dakshineswar  nestle  beside  this 
mother  of  rivers,  but  mainly  because  Sri  Ramakrishna’s  personality 
was  like  a  warm  life-giving  current  wherein  the  pious  could  take  a  dip, 
to  emerge  cleansed  by  the  waters  of  spiritual  love.  If  Sri  Aurobindo’s 
appeal  was  to  the  seat  of  the  human  mind,  Sri  Ramakrishna’s  was  to 
the  seat  of  the  human  heart.  If  the  former’s  was  a  tapasya ,  the  latter’s 
was  an  aradhana. 

It  is  said  that  there  must  be  two  entities,  one  doing  the  bhakti  and 
the  other  to  whom  bhakti  is  offered  and  therefore  it  contradicts 
advaita.  The  essence  of  advaita  is  that  there  is  only  one — the 
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Absolute  in  which  the  individual  selves  and  the  Prakriti  are  inherent. 
According  to  this  conception  jivatma  is  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Absoulte  and  in  this  situation  of  identity,  bhakti  will  not  be  possible 
because  there  is  no  duality.  In  Bhagavad  Gita ,  Lord  himself  disting¬ 
uishes  between  bhakti  at  two  levels — one  higher  and  the  other  lower. 
The  higher  level  bhakti  is  synonymous  with  self-knowledge.  Jnana  and 
the  lower  level  bhakti  is  the  same  commonly  preached  and  practised 
by  the  ordinary  people  for  the  fulfilment  of  various  desires  and  wishes. 
Describing  the  qualities  of  a  real  bhakta — madhbhakt a~ -Chapter 
XII.  13  &  14  of  the  Gita  says: 

Adveshta  sarva  bhootanam  maitrah  karuna  eva  cha 

Nirmamo  nirahankara  samadukkha  sukha  kshamee. 

Samtushtah  satatam  yogi  yatatma  drudhanishchaya 
Mayyarpita  manobuddhiryo  madhbhakta  sah  me  priyah. 

(He  who  has  no  ill  will  to  anybody,  who  is  friendly  and  compassion¬ 
ate  ,  free  from  egoism  and  self,  evenminded  in  pain  and  pleasure  and 
patient,  ever  content,  self-controlled  and  possessed  of  firm  convic¬ 
tion,  both  mind  and  understanding  fixed  on  Me.  He — My 
devotee  is  dear  to  me.) 

Thus  the  Gitacharya  clearly  defines  a  madhabhakta  as  one  who 
surrenders  himself  to  the  Absolute,  not  one  who  hankers  after  worldly 
possessions.  The  same  idea  is  forcefully  put  in  Chapter  XVIII.  66  when 

the  Lord  says: 

Sarva  dharman  parity ajy a  mamekam  sharanam  vraja 
Aham  tvam  sarvapapebhyo  mokshyishyami  ma  suchah. 

(Resigning  all  your  duties  to  Me,  (the  ail  powerful  and  all  supporting 
Lord,)  take  refuge  in  Me  alone.  I  shall  absolve  you  of  all  sins, 
worry  not.) 

That  bhakti  is  the  road  to  the  Absolute  is  an  acceptable 
postulation. 

Consider  the  relationship  between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Ganga: 
the  latter  flows  from  the  former.  For  those  who,  by  the  logic  of  their 
karmic  existence  cannot  climb  the  snows,  advaitic  reality  comes  at  the 
doorstep.  If  you  cannot  scale  the  giri ,  you  still  have  the  ghat.  If  Bengal 
had  the  privilege  of  embodying  advaita  in  Sri  Aurobindo  and  bhakti  in 
Sri  Ramakrishna,  it  also  had  the  unique  privilege  of  combining  these 
two  mar  gas  in  the  beautifully  co-mingled  personality  of  yet  another 
son  of  Bengal,  the  Founder  of  Santiniketan,  Gurudev  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  The  Gitanjali  contains  the  unmistakable  properties  of  both 
tapasya  and  aradhana.  If  Sri  Aurobindo  was  the  Himalaya  and  Sri 
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Ramakrishna  the  Ganga  then,  surely,  Tagore  was  the  Ocean.  Into  the 
throbbing  surf  of  his  sensibility,  the  Truth  of  monistic  self-realization 
as  well  as  medium  of  worship  found  lodgment.  I  would  not  like  to 
make  any  definitive  pronouncement  on  whether  advaita  and  bhakti 
are  contradictory. 

I  have  posed  the  issues,  given  some  impressions  and  would  like 
students  of  philosophy  at  Santiniketan  to  study  the  matter  further.  I 
believe  such  an  exercise  would  have  gratified  Pandit  Hazari  Prasad 
Dwivedi. 

May  the  Atman-Brahman  relationship  as  revealed  to  our  people, 
individually  and  collectively,  help  us  all  fulfil  our  destinies. 

Lokaa  samasta  sukhino  bhavantu. 


Tribute  to  a  Titan 


To  be  invited  to  deliver  the  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  Memorial 
Lecture  is  a  privilege  that  anyone  would  value.  For  one,  like  myself, 
who  has  been  in  law,  in  politics  and  in  the  administration,  the 
invitation  acquires  added  significance.  It  provides  the  lecturer  an 
opportunity  to  offer  what  can  appropriately  be  described  as  Gurudak- 
shina  to  that  stalwart  of  India’s  politico-legal  and  administrative 
renaissance,  G.B.  Pant. 

The  Indian  National  Congress,  of  which  we  are  witnessing  the 
centenary  this  year,  did  things  that  were  truly  historic.  The  entire 
nation  and,  even  the  world  are  aware  of  its  achievements.  But  it  also 
played  a  role,  especially  in  the  decades  under  Gandhiji,  which  was 
unique.  The  Congress  was  something  of  an  Open  University  which 
offered  a  Tripos  in  Law,  Political  Science  and  Public  Administration! 
In  no  political  mass  movement  in  the  world’s  history,  I  would  make 
bold  to  say,  can  one  come  across  such  a  galaxy  of  legally  trained  minds 
being  applied  to  political  issues  and  telescoping  themselves  effortlessly 
into  administrative  responsibilities  of  monumental  dimensions. 
Among  the  organization’s  outstanding  Tripos  graduates  one  who 
became  part  of  the  Faculty,  as  it  were,  was  Pantji.  Generations  of  those 
entering  the  organization  like  myself  observed  his  gigantic  stature,  and 
imbibed  a  few  of  his  qualities  and  counted  themselves  fortunate  at 
being  able  to  do  so. 
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In  many  ways,  Pantji  was  a  U.P.  counterpart  of  that  outstanding 
Gujarat  lawyer,  politician  and  administrator,  Sardar  Patel.  Both  had 
an  oceanic  depth  that  remained  largely  tranquil  on  the  surface,  but 
held  in  its  bosom  minerals  of  a  rich  character,  and  powerful  currents 
which,  whenever  required,  could  surge  upward  and  sweep  across  the 
chosen  path.  If  the  Sardar  brought  his  legally  trained  mind  to  organize 
in  1921  the  famous  Peasants’  satyagraha  against  taxes  in  Bardoli, 
Pantji  challenged,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  iniquitous  forest 
ordinances  of  the  Terai  in  the  form  of  the  Forest  satyagraha.  This 
made  Pantji  no  less  of  a  Sardar  in  the  eyes  of  the  exploited  hillsfolk  of 
Kumaon.  Ironical  as  it  may  sound  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
administration  of  revolution.  Volunteers  have  to  be  deployed,  combat 
strategies  drawn  up,  contingency  plans  devised.  When  the  revolution 
is  a  non-violent  one  the  administrative  challenge  is  even  greater — 
meticulous  fine-tuning  of  the  revolutionary  ‘pressure’  is  called  for, 
since  satyagraha  is  a  very  delicate  instrument.  And  when  the  leader  of 
the  non-violent  revolution  is  a  Mahatma,  the  revolution  has  to  adhere 
to  the  most  exacting  standards  of  individual  and  collective  discipline, 
both  codified  and  un-codified.  Pantji  underwent  this  baptism  of  fire,  to 
emerge  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tempered  steel — strong  yet 
supple.  From  the  time  he  ‘cast  his  lot’  and  until  the  elections  of  1935, 
Pantji  was  a  stalwart  in  the  administration  of  India’s  revolution. 
History  tells  us  that  revolutions  have  to  be  followed  up  by  a  phase  of 
consolidation.  Revolutions  especially  when  they  are  concerned  with, 
agrarian  distress,  deal  with  so  large  a  field  of  human  activity  that  the 
consolidation  has  to  be  essentially  administrative.  In  1937,  Pantji  took 
office  as  Premier  of  the  United  Provinces.  From  that  point  onwards, 
the  administrator  of  revolution  became  a  revolutionary  in  the 
administration!  A  logical  consolidationist  development. 

I  have  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this  memorial  lecture  a 
theme  which  was  dear  to  Pantji’s  heart — ‘Some  Problems  of  Indian 
Administration’.  That  Indian  administration  should  have  problems  is 
inevitable.  Countries  much  smaller  than  ours  have  seen  their  adminis¬ 
trative  apparatuses  folding  up  and  being  replaced  by  anarchic 
conditions.  Indian  administration  has  been  described  as  ‘a  miracle’  and 
as  ‘a  functioning  anarchy’.  I  believe  we  should  take  that  last 
description  as  a  well-meant  compliment.  That  a  State  which  is 
responsible  for  800  million  is  functional  without  the  strait-jacket  of 
authoritarianism  is  no  ordinary  achievement. 

Let  me  explain.  If  we  analyse  the  constitutional  arrangements  in  the 
world,  they  broadly  form  into  three  categories:  (i)  where  there  is  the 
authoritarian  system;  (ii)  where  there  is  a  market  economy  with  more 
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or  less,  laissez  faire;  and  (iii)  the  third,  where  the  Government  is  a 
Welfare  State.  The  bureaucracy  that  exists  in  each  one  of  them  has 
special  features.  We  find  that  in  authoritarian  States  the  executive  is 
supreme  while  the  judiciary  and  the  legislature  in  those  countries  play  a 
subordinate  role  to  the  executive.  The  administrative  machinery  in 
those  States  generally  carries  out  implicitly  the  directions  of  the 
political  executive. 

In  States  based  on  a  market  economy  and  laissez  faire  individual 
liberty  is  enshrined  in  the  Constitution.  We  find  that  in  those  S'tates 
the  judiciary  is  supreme,  interpreting  the  legislation  and  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  regulating  executive  action  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  and  uphold  individual  rights  and  liberties.  Thus  in  the 
capitalist  form  of  Government,  the  bureaucracy  and  the  legislature 
take  a  secondary  position  in  the  polity. 

In  the  third  category  of  States,  namely,  the  welfare  states,  we  find 
that  it  is  parliament  that  is  supreme.  In  such  countries — and  they  are 
not  very  many  now — whether  they  have  a  written  constitution  or  not, 
it  is  the  parliament  that  is  supreme,  determining  what  should  be  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  masses  and  public  at  large.  It  is  the  endeavour  of  a 
Welfare  State  to  achieve  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  and 
the  bureaucracy  and  judiciary  aid  and  assist  in  this  process.  The 
political  executive,  accountable  to  the  parliament,  functions  through 
the  parliament.  To  use  a  constructionist  metaphor,  parliament, 
representing  the  people,  calls  for  the  edifice  of  the  Welfare  State  to  be 
built;  the  political  executive  is  the  architect  and  the  bureaucracy  is  the 
engineer.  The  architect  must  be  able  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  must,  therefore,  have  the  sense  of  sight  and  of  sound.  The 
engineer  must  be  able  to  feel  the  ground  and  the  edifice  as  it  takes 
shape.  He  must  have  a  sense  of  touch.  India  has  been  privileged  to  be 
such  a  Welfare  State.  It  is  not  always  appreciated  that  for  India  this 
architect-engineer  relationship  is  not  something  new.  India 
has  since  time  immemorial,  had  welfare  states  ruled  by  benevolent 
monarchs,  and  served  by  a  humane  bureaucracy.  Ancient  India,  in 
fact,  not  only  had  a  bureaucratic  tradition  but  a  bureaucratic  ethos 
long  before  the  present  administrative  system  was  developed.  If  the 
term  ‘bureaucrat’  is  of  French  extraction  its  exact  oriental  alternate 
‘mandarin’  is  of  Indian  derivation.  While  the  word  ‘bureaucracy’  is 
easily-enough  traced  to  the  concept  of  government  by  administrative 
bureaus,  the  origins  of  the  word  ‘mandarin’  are  not  as  widely  known  as 
they  should  be.  That  term,  signifying  a  member  of  any  of  the  nine 
ranks  of  public  officials  in  the  Chinese  empire  has  its  roots  in  the 
Sanskrit  word  mantrin,  meaning  counsellor,  one  who  is  turned  to  for 
advice  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
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If  ancient  China  had  a  mandarinate,  ancient  India  had  a  system  of 
mahamatras.  Both  apparatuses  were  marked  by  two  features:  (i) 
departmental  structure,  and  (ii)  a  system  of  basic  values.  Let  us  see 
what  Ashokavardhana,  the  great  Maury  an  idealist-cum-pragmatist, 
and  architect  of  Edicts,  Stambhas  and  Stupas  had  to  say  to  his  Chief 
Executive  Officers  and  Chief  Judicial  Officers:  “Whenever  I  see 
anything  significant,  I  desire  to  translate  it  into  action  and  the  principal 
means  of  achieving  this  is  to  instruct  you  in  my  wishes  as  you  are 
placed  in  charge  (and  over  the  welfare)  of  several  thousands  of  lives. 
Let  us  win  the  affection  of  good  men.  This  path  is  not  possible  to  attain 
for  those  who  are  slaves  of  non-exertion,  harshness,  hurry,  want  of 
practice,  sloth  and  undue  weariness.  Each  of  you  should  strive  to  see 
that  these  do  not  get  hold  of  you.”  Three  things  have  been  said  here  by 
Ashoka.  First  the  mahamatras  are  a  principal  institution  of  the  State. 
Second,  as  such  institution,  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  welfare. 
Third,  to  discharge  this  obligation  they  must  be  ceaseless  in  their  vigil 
and  efforts. 

This  unique  system  survived  the  centuries  with  some  interruptions 
and  abridgements  until  the  arrival  of  the  British.  It  was  then  that  the 
concept  of  the  State  as  principally  a  ‘Law  and  Order’  agency  came  to 
be  put  forward.  ‘Regulatory’  functions  superseded  the  welfare  features 
of  the  administration.  Dak-bungalows,  inspection-bungalows  and 
circuit  houses  came  to  the  countryside  where,  for  the  common  man, 
even  clean  drinking  water  was  a  rarity.  It  was  because  of  the  iniquity 
and  absurdity  of  this  system  that  Tilak  spoke  of  Swaraj  as  India’s 
birthright,  that  Gandhi ji  fashioned  the  brahmaastra  of  satyagraha  and 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  far  sightedly,  leavened  into  the  freedom  struggle  a 
philosophy  of  socio-economic  action  for  the  nation  that  was  being 
born.  Nehru  was  to  the  Mahatma  what,  centuries  earlier,  Ashoka  had 
been  to  the  Buddha.  And  just  as  Ashoka  had  placed  certain 
responsibilities  on  his  engineers — mahamatras ,  Nehru  the  architect 
of  the  temples  of  modern  India,  addressing  his  bureaucracy,  said  the 
following  words:  “Administration  is  meant  to  achieve  something,  and 
not  to  exist  in  some  kind  of  an  ivory  tower,  following  certain  rules  of 
procedure  and,  Narcissus  like,  looking  on  itself  with  complete 
satisfaction.  The  test  after  all  is  the  human  beings  and  their  welfare.” 

I  would  like  that  phrase  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  my  talk.  “The  test 
after  all  is  the  human  beings  and  their  welfare.”  If  every  administrator 
were  to  remind  himself  of  this  test  at  the  start  of  each  day,  I  believe  the 
lot  of  our  people  would  be  very  much  better.  But  let  me  continue  with 
the  historical  narrative.  When  the  Congress  Ministries  took  office 
under  Provincial  Autonomy  in  1937,  the  Governors-in-Council  re¬ 
tained  the  so-called  ‘regulatory’  subjects  and  transferred  to  the  elected 
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ministers  all  ‘welfare’  subjects.  This,  in  my  view,  was  the  greatest 
compliment  paid  by  the  Raj  to  nationalist  India  and  a  sign  of  the 
coming  change.  Under  this  dispensation,  Pantji’s  Ministry  piloted  (i) 
the  celebrated  U.P.  Tenancy  Act,  (ii)  introduced  the  Wardha  Scheme 
of  Basic  Education,  and  (iii)  took  the  first  steps  towards  prohibition, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  its  notable  achievements.  It  fully  lived  up  to 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  exhortation  about  the  welfare  of  human  beings 
constituting  the  real  test.  Pantji  sought,  within  the  constitutional 
constraints,  to  adapt  the  administration  to  become  a  forward-looking 
and  result-oriented  instrument.  Elsewhere  in  the  country  also,  similar 
attempts  were  made.  This  was  possible  because  of  two  factors.  First, 
our  national  leaders  had  brought  to  bear  a  positive,  constructive 
attitude  to  administration.  Second,  their  experience  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  revolution  had  given  them  the  benefit  of  a  direct  touch  with  the 
masses,  had  known  and  seen  their  suffering.  They,  therefore,  had  a 
vision,  which  the  civilians  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  British 
Raj,  lacked. 

Like  the  architects  that  they  were,  our  national  leaders  in  power 
made  the  administration  overcome  its  inherent  limitations  and 
subserve  purposes  of  public  good.  In  other  words,  they  revived,  once 
again,  the  interrupted  traditions  of  a  Welfare  State.  There  was  a 
consciousness  among  the  leaders  that  they  were  being  instruments  of  a 
historical  process  by  taking  a  resurgent  nation  forward  towards  a 
consolidation  of  its  revolutionary  ardour  and  its  harnessing  for 
socio-economic  goals. 

The  socialist  and  communist  countries  of  the  world  have 
Manifestos;  revolutions  have  led  to  Charters.  These  serve  to  guide 
the  new  States  like  lodestars  on  the  path  blazed  by  the  revolution.  In 
our  case,  true  to  our  genius,  the  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  and  the 
Directive  Principles  of  State  Policy  took  the  place  of  a  Manifesto. 
They  embodied  the  Indian  struggle’s  commitment  to  welfare.  How  has 
the  Administration  of  free  India  responded  to  the  call  of  these 
momentous  documents?  As  I  stated  earlier,  certain  problems  have 
persisted.  It  is  not  my  objective  in  this  lecture  to  go  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  administrative  apparatus  and  indulge  in  nit-picking.  Administra¬ 
tive  Reforms  Commissions,  a  plethora  of  Committees  and  tribunals 
have  done  microscopic  analysis.  On  my  part  I  would  like  to  draw  an 
outline  of  some  of  the  problems  of  Indian  administration  as  I  have 
observed  them.  The  Welfare  State  concept  has  come  to  stay.  The  nation 
cannot  progress  on  a  partial  prosperity  and  the  poverty  of  the  multitude 
co-existing.  Hence,  administration  needs  to  be  geared  to  help  formulate 
policies,  and  implement  them  in  a  manner  that  the  national  products  is 
increased  and  distributed  equitably.  It  has  to  watch  that  the  benefit  of  the 
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development  schemes  reach  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  This 
task  requires  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  administration.  The 
lower  the  level  of  the  administration  and  nearer  the  grass  roots,  the 
greater  is  the  watch  needed. 

Has  the  free  India’s  Administration  been  able  to  do  this?  I  suggested 
some  moments  ago  that  India  has,  perhaps,  the  world’s  oldest 
bureaucracy.  Alas,  this  attribute  is  submerged  in  another  not  so 
complimentary  truth:  it  is  now  perhaps  also  the  world’s  largest 
bureaucracy!  Largeness  of  size  is  generally  associated  with  a  dimi¬ 
nished  sense  of  touch.  That  indeed  seems  to  be  the  malady  with  our 
bureaucracy.  The  block  level  staff  today  has  been  described  as  aa 
rag-tag  collection  of  persons  without  the  required  managerial  skills”. 
The  Block  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  delivery  system  of 
development.  The  lack  of  such  skills  in  the  system  and  the  absence  of  a 
work-ethos  among  the  cadres  of  our  block  staff  can  hardly  be  afforded. 
A  revealing  description  of  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  given  in  the 
recent  P.E.O. Survey  of  anti-poverty  programmes.  These  program¬ 
mes,  as  we  all  know,  are  regarded  as  the  plank  of  economic 
development.  In  the  I.R.D.  Programme,  the  P.E.O.  Survey  has 
reported  that  71  per  cent  of  the  beneficiaries  were  selected  by  the 
bureaucracy  and  only  26  per  cent  by  gram  sabhas.  An  even  more 
significant  piece  of  statistics  contained  in  the  same  report  is  that  26  per 
cent  of  the  I.R.D.P.  beneficiaries  did  not  qualify  for  I.R.D.P. 
assistance  and  that  a  mere  15  per  cent  of  the" beneficiaries  were  really 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

If  the  bureaucracy  has  suffered  from  a  diminished  'sense  of  touch’ 
and  erosion  of  skills,  the  political  executive  at  the  grass  roots  level,  as 
well  as  higher  up,  has  shown  signs  of  a  diminished  'sense  of  sound’!  It 
does  not  seem  as  willing  as  before  to  listen  to  the  problems  of  the 
people.  We  would  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  Ashoka  said  in 
his  celebrated  Rock  Edict:  "Now  this  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
me  that  during  all  hours  and  in  all  places...... the  reporters  should 

report  to  me  the  business  of  the  people,  I  shall  attend  to  it 
everywhere.”  Panchayat  Raj  Institutions,  for  instance,  were  con¬ 
sciously  thought  of  and  devised  as  a  means  of  ‘remaining  informed’ 
and  of  obtaining  people’s  participation.  In  many  States,  elections  have 
not  been  held  to  the  Panchayats  at  the  Gram  or  the  Zila  level  for  ten 
years  or  more.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  isolating  our  Plans  from  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Plans.  Architect  and  the  engineer  have  been 
building  but  the  people  have  not  been  involved  in  the  formulation, 
monitoring  and  implementation  of  our  Plans.  This,  in  my  view,  goes 
against  the  objectives  for  which  Swaraj  was  demanded. 
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The  distortions  in  the  planning  process  as  a  result  of  the  neglect  of 
our  Panchayat  Raj  Institutions  have  serious  consequences.  We  are  all 
aware  that  our  planning  apparatus,  very  broadly,  consists  of  a  State 
Plan  which  is  broken  up  into  district  Plans  and  then  finally  into  village 
Plans.  I  feel  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  and  elections  to 
Panchayats  should  be  made  compulsory  as  in  the  case  of  State 
Legislatures  and  Parliament.  That  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  people’s 
participation  in  the  planning  process. 

A  deficiency  in  Indian  administration  engendered  by  the  colonial 
interregnum  is  that  it  is  procedure  ridden  and  fettered  by  precedents. 
This  precedent-based  approach  in  a  nation  where  the  problems  are 
unprecedented,  can  never  deliver  the  goods.  In  fact  administration,  by 
its  very  nature,  and  by  virtue  of  its  varying  challenges  can  seldom  be 
conducted  by  resort  to  mere  precedents;  imagination  is  called  for  in 
matters  big  as  well  as  small.  May  I  give  an  illustration  of  the  small 
kind,  but  typical.  We  opened  a  School  for  Sculpture  at  Mahabalipur- 
am  in  the  ’50s.  The  Director’s  post  had  to  be  filled  up.  We  had  an 
excellent  sculptor,  learned  in  the  shilpa-shastra,  good  at  his  hand,  but 
lacking  minimum  educational  qualifications  under  the  rules  for  recruit¬ 
ment.  This  was  cited  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his  appointment  as 
Director.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  overruling  such  an  irrelevant 
objection.  The  procedure-ridden  bureaucracy  would  have  succeeded 
in  finding  someone  with  the  right  degree,  but  without  the  right  skills. 
The  inimitable  sculptural  piece,  Penance  of  Arjuna,  was  not,  after  all, 
carved  with  a  pen! 

The  references  to  architecture  bring  to  mind  a  celebrated  incident. 
A  cathedral  was  being  built  and  hundreds  *of  stone-masons  were  at 
work.  A  philosophically-inclined  visitor  asked  one  of  them  to  describe 
his  work:  “I  am  cutting  stones  because  I  have  been  asked  to,”  the 
worker  said.  Another,  when  queried  similarly  said:  “I  am  cutting 
stones  in  order  to  earn  a  living.”  The  third  worker  gave  this  answer: 
^“Sir,  I  am  building  a  great  cathedral  in  which  people,  for  centuries  will 
worship  the  Son  of  God  and  His  Holy  Mother.”  In  my  view,  a  major 
problem  with  our  administration  is  that  the  sense  of  the  importance  of 
~  one’s  work,  the  sense  of  professional  pride,  is  missing.  The  administra¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  more  often  than  not  moving  along,  but  not  with  the 
creative  passion  that  is  necessary  for  efficient  administration. 

I  have  never  understood  the  phrase  ‘committed  bureaucracy’. 
Bureaucracy  has  always  to  remain  committed,  but  to  the  entity  of  the 
State.  All  rulers,  whether  they  have  ascended  the  throne  or  whether 
they  have  been  elected  to  office,  have  needed  counsel:  free  and 
fearless  and  objective.  So  long  as  the  bureaucracy  is  able  to  give  them, 
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it  should  be  entitled  to  every  support  and  protection.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  officer  who  wielded  the  lathi  on  Pantji  later  became 
the  Chief  Secretary  under  the  Chief  Minister  Pantji  and  that 
their  relationship  was  most  cordial.  It  is  that  kind  of  relationship  that 
should  be  restored  in  our  administration  so  that  bureaucracy  may  play 
its  appointed  role.  Once  a  decision  is  taken  at  the  highest  level,  the 
bureaucracy  should  be  fully  committed  to  implementation  of  the 
programmes  with  speed  and  efficiency.  As  Pantji  himself  said: 

Whether  the  system  of  administration  be  bureaucratic  or  democra¬ 
tic  or  republican  or  revolutionary,  there  is  something  which  is  superior 
and  without  which  everything  loses  much  of  its  worth.  That  is  the  soul 
of  administration,  the  spirit  of  administration,  and  if  soul  and  spirit 
function  in  a  proper  way,  everything  else  will  follow.” 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Govind  Ballabh  Pant 
Memorial  Society  and  the  India  International  Centre  for  inviting  me  to 
deliver  the  tenth  Pant  Memorial  Lecture.  I  have  thereby  been  enabled 
to  offer  tribute  to  a  Titan  among  those  architects  of  modern  India, 

who,  when  they  were  engaged  in  nation-building,  regarded  their  work 
as  a  sacrament. 


The  Grand  Old  Man 


It  is  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  participate  in  a  function  associated 
with  the  memory  of  one  of  India’s  greatest  men.  My  happiness  is 
enhanced  when  I  am  asked  to  give  away  the  Dadabhai  Naoroji  Award 
to  a  distinguished  scientist  and  a  great  innovator,  Dr.  H.N.  Sethna, 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  for  well  nigh  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Dadabhai  Naoroji  was  a  father-figure  in  the  galaxy  of  Indian 
nationalists  and  a  pace  setter  for  India’s  growth  through  self-reliance. 
His  vision  of  India’s  future  greatness  was  not  confined  to  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  country  alone.  Addressing  college  students  in 
Bombay  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  told  them, 
“You  are  the  hope  and  promise  of  our  land;  it  rests  upon  you  to  fulfil 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  country.”  Dadabhai’s  influence  on  his 
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times  and,  in  particular,  on  the  younger  generation,  was  so  great  that 
projects  commemorating  him  arose  well  before  the  dawn  of  freedom. 
The  Dadabhai  Naoroji  Prize  Fund  was  such  a  project.  Instituted  more 
than  half  a  century  ago  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  India,  the  Prize  Fund  itself  can  be  accurately  called  the  ‘Grand 
Old  Prize  Fund  of  India’.  I  do  not  think  such  vintage  can  be  claimed  by 
any  other  Prize  Fund  in  India.  The  earliest  recipient  of  this  recognition 
for  his  work,  I  understand,  is  Shri  M.R.  Masani.  And  Shri  Masani,  as 
you  all  know,  is  80  years  young  today.  A  succession  of  eminent 
personalities  in  the  field  of  economics,  social  science,  education,  law, 
journalism,  art  and  history  have  been  identified  and  honoured  for 
their  excellence  in  their  chosen  fields  of  activity. 

This,  however,  is  the  first  time  that  the  Dadabhai  Naoroji  Award  is 
being  conferred  in  recognition  of  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
development  of  science  in  India.  India’s  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  modern  science  are,  not  inaccurately,  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of 
the  last  three  to  four  decades.  Behind  these  three  to  four  decades 
however,  lie  another  three  to  four  decades  when  the  climate,  so  to  say, 
was  being  prepared  for  a  larger  renaissance.  This  larger  renaissance 
encompassed  within  its  massive  fold  not  just  political  but  intellectual 
aspirations.  These  necessarily  included  science. 

Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  architect  of 
modern  India.  To  him  goes  the  credit  of  creating  a  scientific  temper  in 
the  country  and  giving  the  right  direction  for  our  science.  In  the  fifties, 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  vision  of  a  nuclear  energy  programme  was 
not  shared  by  many.  It  required  the  sustained  drive  of  the  small 
handful  of  scientists  such  as  Dr.  Homi  Bhabha  and  his  colleagues  to 
take  India  over  into  an  area  which  had  then  been  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  domain  of  developed  countries.  Those  countries  were 
neither  willing  to  share  with  developing  countries  nor  prepared  to 
disseminate  knowledge  in  these  areas.  Dr.  Sethna  takes  his  place 
among  the  pioneer  scientists  and  engineers  who  embarked  on  the  new 
field  with  confidence,  optimism  and  enthusiasm. 

The  citation  has  done  full  justice  to  Dr.  Sethna’s  work  and 
achievements.  This  audience  is  also  not  unaware  of  Dr.  Sethna’s 
career.  I  would  be  painting  the  lily  if  I  try  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  said.  And  yet,  since  a  brush  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  in  the 
form  of  this  opportunity,  I  may  be  permitted  a  few  strokes.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  coming  into  close  contact  with  Dr.  Sethna  when  the 
Kalpakkam  Atomic  Plant  was  initiated.  Whether  it  be  in  operating  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  installations  or  whether  it  be  the  outlining  of  policy, 
Dr.  Sethna  has  had  the  capacity  to  integrate  his  inputs  into  a  unity.  It  is 
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not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Dr.  Sethna  should  have  received  at  the 
rate  of  almost  one  every  year,  in  the  70s  and  in  the  80s,  Doctorates 
honoris  causa  from  Universities  in  every  part  of  India.  He  has, 
likewise,  received  memorial  Awards  and  has  ascended  each  of  the 
gradations  from  Padma  Shri  to  Padma  Vibhushan  in  the  Republic  Day 
Awards.  So  it  is  not  only  appropriate  but  in  a  sense  inevitable  that  the 
first  of  the  Dadabhai  Naoroji  Awards  for  work  in  science  should  go  to 
one  who  represents  comprehensively  the  scientific  endeavour  of 
modern  India. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  share  a  thought  about  the  future 
of  India’s  scientific  endeavour.  We  have  now  reached  a  degree  of 
sophistication  and  advancement  in  science  that  has  astonished  the 
world.  Even  in  the  special  field  with  which  Dr.  Sethna  has  been 
associated,  namely,  nuclear  energy,  we  are  the  peers  of  all  nations  in 
the  field.  What  lies  ahead?  Our  scientific  knowledge  and  research 
should  be  harnessed  to  production  and  increasing  productivity.  A 
greater  interaction  between  Industry  and  Research  should  replace  the 
present  isolation  that  prevails  in  the  country.  Besides,  research 
relevant  to  our  needs  should  replace  imitative  research  of  the  West. 
Wisdom  lies  in  adaptation  and  innovation  on  modern  technologies 
rather  than  in  re-discovering  known  developments.  The  recent  success 
in  the  Fast  Breeder  Reactor,  where  indigenous  development  has 
placed  us  among  the  frontline  States  in  this  area,  should  serve  as  a  spur 
to  scientists  in  other  fields.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  entered  the  British 
Parliament  with  the  Zend  Avesta  in  his  hand.  Let  us  enter  the  new 
century  of  science  with  perceptions  and  commitments  that  are  our 
own. 

I  thank  the  Dadabhai  Naoroji  Memorial  Prize  Trust  for  having 
invited  me  to  preside  over  this  function,  thereby  giving  me  the  chance 
to  commemorate  our  past,  honour  our  present  and  perceive  the  future 
with  hope. 


A  Man  of  Letters 


JVXaulana  Azad,  to  commemorate  whose  memory  this  series  of 
lectures  has  been  instituted,  was  a  unique  personality.  A  scholar  in 
Arabic  and  Persian,  Maulana  Saheb  (as  he  was  respectfully  and 
affectionately  addressed)  belonged  essentially  to  the  world  of  ideas 
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and  letters.  Among  his  writings,  the  Tarjuman-ul-Quran ,  a  rational 
commentary  on  the  Holy  Book,  occupies  pride  of  place.  But  this 
distinguished  litterateur  and  thinker  was  not  destined  to  be  merely  a 
scholar.  The  fate  of  his  nation  and  people  in  colonial  bondage  stirred 
him  intensely  and  drew  him  into  the  turmoil  of  politics.  He  said,  “If 
you  like  good  you  have  to  revile  evil  and  if  you  want  to  please  God  you 
must  not  be  afraid  of  displeasing  Satan.”  This  was  the  quintessence  of 
the  philosophy  of  Maulana  Saheb.  Maulana  Azad  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  articulate  and  influential  leaders  of  the  national  movement. 
A  comrade-in-arms  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Azad  was  at  Pandit  Nehru’s 
side  when  the  mantle  of  governing  free  India  fell  on  Nehru’s 
shoulders.  Azad  became  his  trusted  colleague  in  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  the  new  Nation  State’s  progressive  policies.  Azad’s 
intellectual  horizons,  however,  remained  vast.  His  early  eclectic 
training  made  him  a  powerful  votary  of  international  understanding 
and  world  peace. 

This  was  a  goal  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  Maulana  Abul  Kalam 
Azad,  in  whose  memory  this  Lecture  is  being  held  today.  In  a  speech 
delivered  in  1951,  Maulana  Azad  said,  “If....... the  achievement  of 

Western  science  can  be  utilized  in  the  Eastern  spirit  of  man’s  affinity 
with  God,  science  could  become  an  instrument  not  of  destruction  but 
for  the  establishment  of  human  prosperity,  peace  and  progress.” 

It  is  befitting  that  we  have  today  a  leader  of  the  eminence  of  Dr. 
Andreas  Papandreau  to  deliver  the  Azad  Memorial  Lecture  on  the 
subject  “Striving  for  Peace”.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Papandreau  acquired  his  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  in  Economics  from  Harvard  University  and  spent  nearly 
twenty  years  in  the  academic  world,  devoting  himself  to  teaching  and 
research  on  a  wide  range  of  socio-economic  issues.  Yet  being  the  son 
of  the  late  Prime  Minister,  George  Papandreau,  he  was  never  very  far 
from  the  centre  of  political  activities.  He  worked  closely  with  his 
father,  first  as  a  Deputy  in  the  Greek  Parliament  and  later  as  a 
colleague  in  the  Cabinet.  He  became  Prime  Minister  in  1981  after  his 
party,  PASOK,  won  a  resounding  victory  in  the  elections.  His 
mandate  was  renewed  in  the  elections  held  in  June,  1985. 

Within  the  short  period  of  his  Prime  Ministership,  Dr. Papandreau 
has  carved  out  a  distinct  role  for  Greece  in  world  affairs.  His  emphasis 
on  detente,  peace,  international  co-operation  and  on  a  meaningful 
North-South  dialogue  are  all  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  A 
crusader  against  the  nuclear  arms  race,  he  has  actively  worked  towards 
the  creation  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  the  Balkans.  We  also  recall  his 
leading  role  in  working  with  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  and  later  with  our 
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Prime  Minister  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  for  the  “Five  Continent  Peace 
Initiative”  leading  to  the  historic  “Delhi  Declaration”. 

It  is  gratifying  that  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  present  at  the  Lecture 
today.  Dr.Papandreau  and  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  represent  the  emerging 
streams  of  the  West  and  East  towards  world  peace  and  a  just  world 
order. 


Guruji 


w  e  meet  here  this  evening  to  commemorate  a  rare  human  being 
The  Venerable  Nichidatsu  Fujii  was  an  outstanding  son  of  Japan;  his 
perception  of  the  Buddhist  Way,  however,  was  such  as  to  make  him 
acquire  dimensions  that  went  beyond  nationality,  race  and  creed. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  especially  turn  to  India,  where  the 
roots  of  his  faith  lay.  His  journeys  to  India  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
pilgrimage  and  homage  to  the  land  of  the  Tathagata.  And  India,  true 
to  her  culture,  received  the  venerable  Nichidatsu  Fujii  with  the 
honours  reserved  for  Teachers,  and  hailed  him  as  Guruji.  Fujii  Guruji 
not  only  became  a  familiar  and  much  respected  figure  in  India  but 
became  a  part  of  India’s  spiritual  landscape.  This  was  rendered  easy  as 
a  result  of  certain  adventitious  circumstances.  Fujii  Guruji  interfaced 
with  India  when  our  country  was  coming  into  its  own — politically, 
culturally  but  most  significantly,  in  the  sense  of  finding  its  spiritual 
identity.  After  centuries  of  what  may  be  called  an  atrophying  of  its 
spirit,  India  was  beginning  to  find — almost  with  the  freshness  of  a 
discovery — that  it  had  a  spiritual  personality  which  the  shackles  of 
history  cannot  inhibit.  Could  the  land  where  the  ‘Light  of  Asia’  had 
glowed,  be  condemned  to  darkness?  To  rekindle  that  light,  Gandhiji 
turned  instinctively  to  the  tenet  of  ahimsa  re-articulated  by  Gautama 
the  Buddha  twenty-five  centuries  ago  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Fujii 
Guruji’s  own  faith  in  ahimsa  coalesced  with  its  renewed  appearance  in 
India. 

Fujii  Guruji  observed  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  liberation 
movement  in  India,  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi,  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  ahimsa  (non-violence)  which  was  the  single  most 
important  precept  of  the  Tathagata.  Fujii  Guruji  dedicated  himself  to 
upholding  and  preserving  the  ideals  of  non-violence,  reason  and 
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harmony  in  society  so  that  the  principles  of  humanism  and  compassion 
could  transcend  the  crises  of  daily  life  and  bring  inner  calm  and  peace 
to  mankind. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Buddha.  Once,  after  his  Enlightenment, 
the  Buddha  accompanied  by  a  group  of  monks  came  to  his  own  home 
town,  Kapilavastu,  as  part  of  his  peregrinations.  The  princess 
Yasodhara  and  their  son  Rahul  were  to  see  him  for  the  first  time  in 
Buddhahood.  As  the  ochre-robed  monks,  with  the  Buddha,  entered 
their  street,  young  Rahul  asked  his  mother.  “Who  among  them  is  my 
father?”  Yasodhara  identified  him  with  the  words,  “He,  my  son,  who 
is  walking  like  a  lion.”  What  does  the  parable  reveal?  Ahimsa  is  not  a 
creed  of  supine  submission  but  has  in  it  something  of  the  controlled 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  the  Forest.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
accident  that  the  great  Buddhist  Emperor  Ashoka,  chose  for  his  regal 
motif  what  is  now  known  as  the  Sarnath  Lion  Capital.  Coming  down 
the  centuries,  we  find  that  Gandhiji  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
non-violence  was  not  for  the  weak  or  the  cowardly  but  for  those  who 
could  dare  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  And  Pandit  Nehru,  our  first 
Prime  Minister,  consciously  selected  the  same  Lion  Capital  for  our 
State  Emblem.  If  Gandhiji  revived  ahimsa  as  a  national  ethos,  Panditji 
gave  it  expression  in  the  idiom  of  statecraft  through  his  policy  of 
secularism  wherein  under  all  religions  and  religious  beliefs  found  equal 
status.  Fujii  Guruji  naturally,  therefore,  found  the  Free  India  as 
responsive  and  congenial  as  he  had  found  the  India  fighting  for 
freedom. 

Smt.  Indira  Gandhi  with  her  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  mosaic  of 
Indian  culture  met  him  often.  Fujii  Guruji  came  repeatedly  with  his 
unmistakable  fan-drum,  chanting: 

Namyo  Ho  Renge  Kyo 

His  was  a  life  inspired  by  prayer,  self-discipline  and  introspection. 
Convinced  that  simplicity,  self-abnegation  and  austerity  are  the 
essential  values  for  human  existence,  he  resisted  fearlessly  the  evil 
forces  of  authoritarianism  all  through  his  life.  His  humanitarian 
activities  in  the  wake  of  the  Kanto  earthquake  and  during  the  Second 
World  War  in  Japan  are  matchless  examples  of  service  and  sacrifice. 
He  taught  the  value  of  tolerance  because  he  himself  believed  that  by 
one’s  reverence  to  the  faith  of  others  one  can  exalt  one’s  own  faith. 

In  1978,  when  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International 
Understanding  was  conferred  on  him,  Fujii  Guruji  said:  “The 
non-violent  revolution  of  India  is  not  only  a  mark  of  India’s  political 
honour,  but  a  compass  that  points  out  future  policy  to  all  the  nations  of 
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the  world/’  He  firmly  believed  that  stable  peace  could  emerge  only  out 
of  non-violence  and  never  by  nuclear  weapons.  He  stated  that, 
‘"Civilization  is  not  to  kill  man,  not  to  make  war;  civilization  is  to  hold 
mutual  affection  and  to  respect  each  other/’  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
satisfaction  that  at  a  time  when  armaments,  and  arsenals  of  weaponry 
are  appearing  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  Fuji!  Guruji  has  matched 
them  with  his  Peace  Pagodas!  Unlike  the  magazines  of  violence,  which 
are  invariably  concealed  and  subterranean,  the  Pagodas  are  on  the 
surface,  white  and  radiant,  for  everyone  to  see.  They  remind  us  that 
Peace  is  a  necessary  condition  and  that  it  is  the  natural  condition  of 
man. 

Not  only  have  nations  prepared  the  earth  for  fratricidal  strife;  they 
are  planning  now  to  extend  the  diabolism  to  outer  space.  And  within 
societies,  that  ogre  called  terrorism  is  making  a  mockery  of  modern 
civilization.  Never  before  has  the  need  for  ahimsa  been  more  urgent 
than  it  is  today.  Fujii  Guruji’s  life  and  message  continue  to  speak  to  us; 
the  fan-drum  reverberates  as  it  always  did  when  he  struck  it. 

Nations,  organizations  and  individuals  committed  to  peace  will  have 
to  work  with  strength  and  faith.  They  will  have  to  be  seen  and  heard, 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world.  They  will  have  to  be  confident 
and  confidence-inspiring.  We  have  to  move  away  from  the  traditional 
concepts  of  competition,  of  victory  and  defeat.  Japan  which  has  been 
through  a  fiery  ordeal  knows  this.  Pandit  Nehru,  addressing  the 
U.N. General  Assembly  in  1960  said:  “In  ages  long  past  a  great  son  of 
India,  the  Buddha  said,  that  the  only  real  victory  was  one  in  which  all 
were  equally  victorious  and  there  was  defeat  for  no  one.  In  the  world 
today  that  is  the  only  practical  victory;  any  other  way  will  lead  to 
disaster.”  We  must  avert  that  disaster.  Japan  and  India,  being  linked 
by  the  Buddhist  tradition,  can  together  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 


Speaker  Mavalankar 

F or  one  who  has  been  fundamentally  influenced  by  the  Nehruvian 
tenet  of  democratic  socialism,  the  name  of  Harold  Laski  holds  a 
special  appeal.  To  be  associated  with  this  Institute  named  after  Laski, 
is  therefore,  a  matter  of  deep  satisfaction  to  me. 


G.V.  Mavalankar  Memorial  Lecture  delivered  at  Harold  Laski  Institute  of  Political  Science, 
Ahmedabad,  23  May  1986 
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As  a  Member  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  and  first  Lok  Sabha,  I 
had  been  the  recipient  of  innumerable  kindnesses  from  Mavalankarji, 
the  Speaker.  He  had  an  uncanny  eye  for  spotting  young  members  of 
Parliament  and  affording  them  opportunities  to  speak  in  a  House  of 
Stalwarts  as  it  then  was.  Within  ten  months  of  my  joining  the 
Provisional  Parliament,  Mavalankarji  chose  me  as  a  member  of 
the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Delegation  to  New  Zealand  and 
with  a  paternal  interest  briefed  me  on  how  to  conduct  myself  in  the 
Commonwealth  Forum.  He  could  make  one  learn  without  appearing 
to  teach.  With  reverential  gratitude,  I  rise  today  to  deliver  the 
Mavalankar  Memorial  Lecture. 

Speaker  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Assembly  between  the  years 
1937  and  1940,  President  of  the  Central  Assembly  from  1946  to  1947, 
Speaker  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Legislative)  from  1947  to  1950, 
Speaker  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  from  1950  to  1952  arid,  finally, 
Speaker  of  the  first  House  of  the  People  from  1952  until  his  demise  in 
1956,  Mavalankarji  was  accurately  described  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  as 
the  ‘Father  of  the  Lok  Sabha’. 

I  believe  it  is  no  accident  that  Mavalankarji’s  parents  gave  him 
the  name-— Ganesh.  Ganesh  blessed  all  subsequent  ceremonies  and 
absolved  them  of  any  shortcomings.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great 
coincidence  that  on  the  threshold  of  Parliamentary  democracy  based 
on  adult  franchise,  we  had  Ganesh  Vasudeo  Mavalankar  as  the 
Presiding  deity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  the  birth  centenaries  of  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha — G.V.  Mavalankar  and  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Rajya  Sabha — Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan  fall  in  the  same  year, 
that  is,  1988.  Some  of  us  MPs  looked  up  to  him  in  Pandit  Nehru’s 
words  as  a  “guiding  deity”.  Mavalankarji  was  a  master  of  procedure 
and  the  rules.  He  seldom  permitted  members  to  ramble  over 
questions,  argue  points  or  offer  suggestions.  He  permitted  the 
Question  Hour  for  eliciting  mainly  information  which  could  be  made 
use  of  later  in  debates.  He  observed  the  decorum  of  the  House  and 
also  enforced  it  on  others.  The  Treasury  Benches  could  not  take  him 
for  granted  and  were  always  alert.  His  rulings  were  well-informed, 
weighty  and  unassailable  and  stand  out  even  to  this  day  as  specimens 
of  wisdom  and  impartiality.  He  was  indeed  a  model  Speaker,  firm  yet 
flexible,  stern  yet  kind  and  sympathetic  and  always  fair  to  all  sections 
of  the  House.  The  Treasury  Benches  of  the  Provisional  Parliament  and 
the  first  Parliament  were  adorned  by  stalwarts  such  as  Pandit  Nehru, 
Sardar  Patel,  Maulana  Azad,  Dr.  Ambedkar,  Dr.  K.M.  Munshi, 
Pandit  Pant.  The  ranks  of  the  private  members  too  had  notable 
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personalities  like  Acharya  Kripalani,  Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee, 
Purushottamdas  Tondon,  N.C.  Chatterjee,  H.V.  Kamath,  Pandit 
Kunzru,  Hiren  Mukherjee  and  Bhupesh  Gupta.  They  all  had  an 
incisive  mind,  a  wide  comprehension,  a  readiness  to  grapple  with 
real-life  situations  and,  of  course,  an  unfailing  sense  of  courtesy  and 
humour. 

Pandit  Nehru  was,  to  us  MPs  of  the  ’50s,  a  point  of  reference,  a 
lodestar  and  an  ideal.  We  watched  him  think,  speak  and  act  as  a 
democrat.  In  Parliament  his  democratic  instinct  found  formal  express¬ 
ion.  From  his  leader’s  seat,  his  eyes  took  in  the  proceedings,  both 
major  and  minor.  Pandit  Nehru’s  deep  instinct  for  democracy  gave 
ample  scope  for  the  private  member  to  make  his  mark.  The  authentic 
pen  of  the  late  Chalapathi  Rau  tells  us  something  about  Jayaprakashji, 
who  never  became  an  MP,  revealing  the  importance  of  a  private 
member’s  role.  I  quote:  “During  the  1952  general  election  campaign, 
Nehru  deplored  to  me  that  Jayaprakash  Narayan  had  not  stood  for 
election.  Nehru  wanted  him  in  Parliament.  I  think  he  would  have  liked 
no  one  better  than  Jayaprakash  Narayan  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition.”  I  mention  this  to  show  that  Panditji,  who  is  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  India’s  democrats,  intended  the  Indian  MP  to  be  a 
figure  of  substance,  an  instrument  of  political  action  of  the  highest 
kind.  And  so,  it  is  that  I  have  chosen  as. the  subject  for  the  Mavalankar 
Memorial  Lecture  today,  the  ‘Role  of  a  Private  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment’.  I  have  been  an  ordinary  Member  of  Parliament  for  a  total  of  ten 
years;  for  two  years  in  the  Provisional  Parliament,  for  five  years  in  Lok 
Sabha  between  1952  and  1957  and  then  again  during  the  three  years 
from  1977  to  1980  and  I  have  also  been  a  Minister  for  well  nigh  fifteen 
years  and  have  personally  known  the  relative  advantages  of  a  Private 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  form  of  oath  made  by  a  Member  of 
Parliament  requires  the  M.P.  to  swear  in  the  name  of  God  or  solemnly 
affirm  as  follows: 

“I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  India  as 
by  law  established...  I  will  uphold  the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of 
India...  I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duty  upon  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.” 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  ‘duty’  and  role  of  an  MP?  The 
Private  Member’s  role  requires  him  to  be  active,  vigilant,  helpful  and 
industrious  if  he  wishes  to  fulfil  his  multi-faceted  role. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  Parliament  commences  each  day  with 
Questions  and  then  proceeds  to  legislative  business.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  structure  my  talk  today  on  the  same  lines  as  a  day  in 
Parliament  taking  up,  first,  the  private  member’s  role  in  Question 
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Time  and  then  his  legislative  work.  Question  Hour  is  Parliament’ s 
golden  hour.  It  is  also  the  legislator’s  crowning  moment.  The  main 
question  and  the  supplementaries  can  be  used  effectively  by  him  not 
just  to  elicit  information  but  also  to  point  a  finger  at  what  has  gone 
wrong.  One  has  to  study  facts  and  past  references  before  putting  a 
question  if  one  desires  to  derive  the  best  advantage  of  the  time.  The 
late  S.  Satyamurti  was  a  master  of  the  art  and  used  to  tell  me  that  he 
always  read  several  reports,  gathered  facts  and  always  trapped  the 
supercilious  British  Executive  Councillors.  He  was  also  a  master  of 
repartee.  When  a  Minister  in  the  Madras  Legislative  Assembly  stated 
“Notice  Sir”  to  three  successive  supplementaries,  Shri  Satyamurti 
retorted  “Ignorance  Sir”.  Too  many  MPs  now  tend  to  get  ideas  for 
supplementaries  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  leading  to  the  sup¬ 
plementary  being  disallowed  as  irrelevant.  In  my  opinion,  the 
following  ingredients  of  a  question  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  an 
M  P:  (a)  They  should  be  framed  in  near- telegraphic  language;  (b) 
they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  necessarily  elicit  from  a  Minister 
an  answer;  (c)  they  should  ask  for  facts. 

The  Question  Hour  is  an  asset  to  a  competent  Minister.  A  Minister 
is  not  likely  to  know  all  the  lapses  in  his  Department  unless  some  one 
draws  his  attention  to  it.  In  my  own  personal  experience,  I  have  found 
questions  in  Parliament  a  helpful  tool  to  correct  mistakes,  to  improve 
administration  and  to  increase  my  knowledge.  Pandit  Nehru  used  to 
attend  Question  Hour  regularly  even  on  days  when  his  Ministry  was 
not  involved.  He  used  to  encourage  young  members  struggling  to  put 
their  questions.  During  his  presence  in  the  House,  Ministers  hesitated 
to  ask  for  notice.  It  is  natural  that  questions  and,  more  particularly, 
supplementaries  are  constituency-centred.  Question  Hour  comes  in 
handy  for  this  purpose,  although  an  MP’s  real  opportunity  to  highlight 
the  felt  needs  of  his  constituency  is  during  the  General  Discussion  on 
the  Budget.  Many  a  railway  line  has  been  extended  to  remote 
constituencies  through  the  perseverance  of  MPs.  In  the  first  two 
Parliaments,  Salem  Constituency  in  Tamil  Nadu  was  represented  by 
the  late  S.V.  Ramaswamy.  This  never-say-die  MP  missed  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  press  for  a  direct  railway  link  between  Salem  and 
Bangalore,  with  the  result  that  (as  the  story  goes)  Prof.  Hiren 
Mukherjee  used  to  describe  Sri  Ramaswamy  not  as  the  Hon’ble 
Member  for  Salem  but  as  the  Hon’ble  Member  for  the  Salem- 
Bangalore  Railway  Line  ! 

Looking  for  a  suitable  visual  metaphor  to  describe  the  role  of  a 
private  MP  one  image  has  remained  persistently  before  my  mind’s 
eye.  The  image  is  doubtless  ascribable  to  my  exposure  to  the  Raksha 
Mantralaya.  But  i  s  metaphoric  suitability  will  be  easily  appreciated  by 
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all  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  role  played  in  the  1965  Action  by 
Pat  remarkable  fighter-aircraft,  the  Gnat.  Air  Force  terminology 
describes  the  Gnat  as  an  effective  “point  defence  interceptor’’  as  well 
as  “a  tangible  deterrent  at  lower  altitudes”.  An  MP  is  precisely  that. 
Functioning  at  relatively  medium  altitudes  (leaving  the  upper  reaches 
to  the  stalwarts)  he  is  invincible  in  the  cut  and  thrust  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  work,  by  virtue  of  his  unhampered  position  in  the  House — 
unhampered  by  the  constraints  of  ministerial  office. 

There  cannot  be  a  Member  who  does  not  derive  a  sense  of  deep 
satisfaction  from  having  been  instrumental  in  the  setting  up  of  a  railway 
connection,  a  college,  a  hospital  or  a  Public  Sector  unit  in  his 
constituency  or  his  State.  But  if  an  MP  is  to  regard  Parliament  mainly 
as  a  forum  for  ventilating  the  needs  of  bis  constituency,  he  would  fail 
to  perform  his  national  responsibility.  The  oft-quoted  saying  of 
Edmund  Burke,  that  when  a  person  was  elected  from  Bristol,  he  no 
longer  belonged  to  Bristol  but  to  the  entire  nation,  should  always  be 
remembered  by  younger  MPs.  Kripalaniji,  for  instance,  never  re¬ 
garded  himself  as  a  champion  of  a  particular  area  but  always  as 
representative  of  the  entire  country. 

Government  business  does,  of  course,  take  up  most  of  Parliament’s 
time.  There  were  several  occasions  in  the  First  Lok  Sabha  when  at  the 
instance  of  party  MPs,  Pandit ji  revised  or  modified  Government 
proposals.  For  instance,  the  original  text  of  the  Constitution’s  Fourth 
Amendment  had  provided  for  acquisition  of  agricultural  property* 
without  payment  of  market  value,  while  such  payment  was  made 
obligatory  in  respect  of  other  property,  such  as  company  assets. 
Private  Members  like  C.C.Shah  of  Bombay  and  myself  pointed  out  the 
discrimination  contained  in  the  clause  and  through  strong  speeches  in 
the  Lok  Sabha  and  pressure  before  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
pursuaded  the  Prime  Minister  to  change  the  clause  bringing  about 
uniformity  in  this  regard.  To  give  another  instance,  the  then 
Commerce  Minister  was  in  favour  of  automatic  looms  and  the  Labour 
Minister  was  opposed  to  it.  Private  Members  like  K.P.Tripathi  of 
Assam,  Bhagwat  Jha  Azad  and  myself  raised  the  issue  at  the  Party 
meeting.  Panditji  saw  the  mood  of  the  members  and  accepted  the 
suggestion,  and  the  phrase  “Rationalization  without  tears”  was  then 
born. 

The  subject  of  marriage,  divorce  and  maintenance  have  been  very 
much  on  the  public  mind  of  late.  I  am,  therefore,  tempted  to  refer  to 
the  Special  Marriage  Bill  of  1954.  As  a  private  member  I  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  Bill  to  the  effect  that  a  petition  for  divorce  by 
mutual  consent  may  be  presented  to  the  district  court.  The  district 
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court  was  to  be  empowered  to  declare  the  marriage  dissolved  after  a 
stipulated  period .  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  the  subject. 
Pandit  ji,  speaking  on  the  proposal,  had  this  to  say  (and  I  quote),  “The 
question  that  ultimately  arises  is  the  question  that  when  two  people 
find  it  impossible  to  get  on  together  whatever  the  cause,  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it?  I  am  prepared,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  forgive  not  one  lapse 
but  many  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  forgive  the  intolerable  position  of 
two  persons  who  hate  each  other  being  tied  up  to  each  other. 
Therefore,  I  welcome  this  clause  here,  I  welcome  particularly  the 
amendment  that  my  colleague  Mr.  Venkataraman  is  moving  on  it  in 
regard  to  divorce  by  mutual  consent.” 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  discussion  that  took  place  in  respect  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  proposed  in  1951  by 
Rajaji  who  was  then  holding  the  Home  portfolio.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  Central  Government  be  vested  with  powers  to  transfer  cases  from 
one  High  Court  to  the  other.  From  my  private  member’s  seat,  I  said, 
“In  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code,  the  power  to  transfer  cases  is  vested 
with  the  High  Court  under  Section  526.  In  fact  1  can  envisage  a 
situation  where  there  will  be  a  lot  of  political  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Minister  in  charge  of  that  department;  he  will  also  be 
subject  to  answer  interpellations  in  the  House  as  to  why  a  particular 
right  was  exercised  or  not  exercised.  For  all  these  reasons  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  the  proper  authority  which  should  be  vested 
with  the  power  of  transferring  cases  from  one  Province  to  another.” 

Rajaji  assured  the  House,  “Nothing  is  final  in  this  world  and  this 
also  can  be  amended.”  But  there  was  widespread  support  in  the  House 
for  my  stand.  The  late  MP  Mahavir  Tvagi  said,  “Our  respected 
Rajaji  is  trusted  in  the  whole  of  India.  So  long  he  is  there  his  word  is 
law  to  many.  But  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  how  long  he  will  stay— he 
may  go  tomorrow.  Then  we  may  have  another  man  who  may  not 
respect  these  assurances,”  Finally  Rajaji  said,  “I  request  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  House  to  withdraw  this  amendment.” 

These  were,  essentially,  legislative  achievements  of  Private  Mem¬ 
bers,  I  have  mentioned  them  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary,  as  is 
mistakenly  supposed  that,  in  parliamentary  work,  the  weight  of 
numbers  or  the  power  of  lungs  alone  counts,  so  does  homework  and 
preparedness. 

Legislation  is  one  of  the  major  activities  of  any  Parliament.  It  is  not 
realized  that  legislation  affords  an  opportunity  to  the  MP  to  make 
tangible  contributions  both  to  the  substance  and  to  the  legislative 
process  involved.  Once  in  1954,  when  I  was  speaking  during  a 
discussion  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code  (Amendment)  Bill,  Dr.  Kailas 
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Nath  Katju,  the  then  Home  Minister  suggested  that  I  had  been  on  my 
legs  too  long.  I  was  a  Private  Member  from  the  same  party  as  the 
distinguished  Home  Minister  and  yet  I  felt  impelled  to  say:  “It  is  a 
privilege  of  the  Private  Members  of  Parliament  not  to  sit  down  at  all, 
and  if  I  wanted,  I  could  continue  to  talk  on  this  amendment  to  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  Section  3-2  till  the  end  of  the  life  of  this 
Parliament!  ”  There  have  been  several  valuable  contributions  by  many 
eminent  Private  Members.  If  today  a  highly  respected  law  on  cruelty 
to  animals  exists  on  our  Statute  Book  it  is  due  to  the  perseverence  of  a 
nominated  MP,  the  late  Rukmini  Devi  Arundale,  who  moved  a 
Private  Member’s  Bill  on  the  subject  in  the  Rajya  Sabha.  Again  in  1969 
it  was  a  unanimously  adopted  Private  Member’s  resolution  in  the 
Rajya  Sabha  that  led  to  Government  initiating  steps  for  the  abolition 
of  privy  purses  and  other  privileges  of  the  former  ruling  princes. 

A  sceptic  might  turn  around  and  say  that  statistics  would  show  that 
Private  Members’  Bills  do  not  get  very  far.  I  am  aware,  for  instance 
that  in  the  Seventh  Lok  Sabha  435  Bills  were  introduced  by  Private 
Members,  but  only  38  (including  10  Constitution  Amendment  Bills) 
actually  came  up  for  discussion.  I  am  aware  of  these  figures.  We  all  know 
that,  os  far,  only  14  Private  Members’  Bills  have  reached  the  Statute 
Book.  It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  a  good  50  per  cent  of  these, 
viz.,  seven  were  enacted  during  the  First  Parliament.  This  shows  that 
the  sense  of  initiative  that  was  in  evidence  during  the  First  Parliament 
has  progressively  dwindled  in  subsequent  years.  Going  even  by  the 
record  of  the  Seventh  Lok  Sabha,  one  will  find  that  Private  Members’ 
Bills  dealt  with  important  themes  like  mercy-killing,  dowry,  declara¬ 
tion  of  assets  and  liabilities  by  MPs,  the  devadasi  practice  and  the 
employment  of  blind  persons.  Some  Private  Members’  bills  evoked  a 
keen  debate  in  the  House. 

The  translation  of  a  Private  Member’s  Bill  into  legislation  is  not  the 
only  test  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  Bill.  Generally 
speaking,  when  a  Private  Member  gives  notice  of  a  Bill,  the  subject 
matter  is  one  that  is  already  engaging  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Proposals  or  measures  being  considered  by  Government  tend  to 
absorb  and  subsume  the  private  member’s  non-official  thinking  on  the 
subject.  The  effort  behind  a  Private  Member’s  Bill  is,  therefore,  never 
in  vain.  It  is  on  this  salutary  principle  that  a  particular  day  in  the  week 
is  set  apart  for  Private  Members’  business  and  Government  does  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  Private  Members’  Bills.  They  look  upon 
the  debate  generated  thereon  as  an  opportunity  to  gauge  public 
opinion. 

The  success  achieved  by  private  initiative  in  the  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  legislation  for  which  the  ground  was  prepared  by  non-official 
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Bills  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  least  four  Government  Bills 
covering  substantially  the  same  ground,  found  their  place  on  the 
Statute  Book  during  the  Seventh  Lok  Sabha.  In  this  context,  I  would 
like  to  recall  Mavalankarji’s  speech  in  1954.  He  said  (and  I  quote): 
“The  role  of  a  legislator  is  two-fold — he  has  not  only  to  represent  the 
public  view  in  the  legislature  but  more  important  than  that,  he  has  to 
see  how  far  the  administration  set  up  for  giving  effect  to  the  laws  and 
policies  of  Parliament  prove  really  beneficial  to  the  people.” 

The  prerogative  of  Private  Members  is  independent  of  party 
affiliations.  An  MP  can  use  his  parliamentary  opportunities  to 
impress  on  the  Government  the  popular  feelings  and  reactions  to 
measures  contemplated  or  taken  by  the  Government.  Ministers  are 
neither  omniscient  nor  infallible.  One  Private  Member  who  immortal¬ 
ised  himself  by  his  Parliamentary  performance  was  Feroze  Gandhi. 
Popular  in  his  constituency,  loyal  to  his  party,  he  left  an  indelible 
imprint  in  Parliament.  Feroze,  as  a  Private  Member,  was  responsible 
for  the  nationalization  of  insurance  and  for  an  enactment  protecting 
fair  reports  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  against  legal  action.  In 
America,  such  an  enactment  would  have  been  named  Feroze  Gandhi 
Act. 

An  MP’s  strongest  ally  is  his  own  groundwork  and  preparation. 
Study  of  the  facts  of  the  case  can  make  an  MP  invincible.  Lung  power 
and  obstructionist  tactics  create  only  a  splash;  they  are  of  no  lasting 
value.  Rammanohar  Lohia,  the  stormy  petrel  of  politics  in  the  India  of 
the  1960s,  rarely  lost  an  opportunity  to  take  a  shot  at  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  And  yet  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  writes  that  she  once 
suggested  to  him  that  he  take  up  in  the  Lok  Sabha  the  theme  of 
national  academies.  Lohia  raised  a  half-hour  discussion  in  Parliament 
on  the  subject  defining  what  they  should  be  like,  and  what  they  should 
not.  He  spent  “days  and  nights”  reading  whatever  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on,  comparing  different  academies  in  other  countries  with 
those  of  ours.  One  may  or  may  not  agree  with  Lohia’s  thesis  in  that 
speech  but,  it  was  an  example  of  a  well-prepared  speech  that 
compelled  attention.  That  speech,  it  so  happened,  was  Lohia’s  last 
one.  The  most  eminent  of  parliamentarians  must  thoroughly  study  the 
subject  matter  if  they  are  to  make  a  real  impact. 

I  wish  to  mention  here  another  important  instrument  in  the  armoury 
of  Private  Members,  namely,  Resolutions.  These  can  be  mirrors  with  a 
high  ‘reflection’  value.  Many  a  socially  vital  issue,  later  to  acquire  great 
proportions,  first  surfaced  in  the  form  of  a  Private  Member’s  resolution. 
To  take  a  few  instances — Film  censorship  is  now  accepted  as 
a  fact.  It  is  not  remembered  that  the  first  steps  towards  this  were  taken 
as  a  result  of  a  Private  Member’s  Resolution  moved  by  Smt.  Lilavati 
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Munshi  and  adopted  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  in  1954.  Instances  can  be 
multiplied  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  just  one  more.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  world’s  anxiety  over  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  world 
has  watched  with  growing  anxiety,  the  USA’s  persistence  with  its 
programme  of  surface  tests.  As  early  as  1957,  Mulka  Govinda  Reddy, 
a  Private  Member  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Rajya  Sabha,  which,  as 
amended  by  V.K.  Krishna  Menon  and  N.R.  Malkani,  was  adopted  as 
follows: 

“This  House  is  of  opinion  that  htermo-nuclear  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the  human  race  and 
appeals  to  the  Governments  producing  such  weapons  and 
conducting  tests  of  them  to  suspend  such  tests  pending  their  total 
abandonment.” 

A  private  MP  represents  the  heart  beat  of  Parliamentary 
democracy.  An  active  Private  Member  of  Parliament  has  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities,  to  speak,  present,  expose  and  urge  his  own  point  of 
view  on  national  and  international  issues.  A  term  of  effective 
membership  is  an  asset  to  future  parliamentary  success.  I  hope  the 
younger  generation  of  Parliamentarians  will  make  the  best  use  of  the 
immense  opportunities  afforded  to  the  Private  Member. 

Speaker  Mavalankar  was  never  tired  of  urging  members  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  abundant  opportunities  available  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament  and  I  thought  I  would  be  paying  my  tribute  to  the  great  son 
of  India  by  echoing  his  views. 


Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee: 
Embodiment  of  Courage 


For  those  in  public  office,  participation  in  various  functions  is  a 
natural  and  frequent  corollary.  Invitations  come  by  virtue  of  the  very 
office  held  and  are,  therefore,  accepted  because  protocol  requires  it. 
They  also  come  as  a  result  of  old  associations  and  so  come  to  be 
accepted  because  courtesy  demands  it.  An  invitation  to  unveil  the 
statue  of  the  late  Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee,  however,  stands  on  a 
different  footing  altogether.  I  have  accepted  this  invitation  as  a 
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privilege  extended  to  me  to  pay  my  sincere  tributes  to  Shyama  Prasad 
Mookherjee,  who  was  the  pride  of  entire  India.  I  thank  the 
Government  of  West  Bengal  for  the  honour  bestowed  on  me. 

Shy  ama  Prasadj  i  was  born  in  an  era  when  the  Indian  renaissance  was  at 
its  height.  Bengal  then,  as  always,  led  the  renaissance.  Sri  Ramakrish- 
na,  Swami  Vivekananda,  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  Keshub  Chandra 
Sen,  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee,  Ishwar  Chandra  Vidyasagar, 
Aurobindo  Ghose  and  Rabindranath  Tagore  had  formed  a  galaxy 
that  could  have  been  the  pride  of  an  entire  millenium.  But  sucli  a 
galaxy  of  personalities  was  both  the  author  as  well  as  the  product  of  the 
Indian  renaissance.  Shyama  Prasadji  had  the  further  great  fortune  of 
finding  inspiration  and  guidance  at  his  very  doorstep,  from  his 
illustrious  father.  No  son  of  Asutosh  Mookherjee  could  have  failed  to 
imbibe  the  message  of  India’s  renaissance,  for  Asutosh  personified  it. 
As  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University,  Asutosh  in  one  of  his 
addresses  had  said,  “Freedom  first,  freedom  last,  freedom  always”. 
Shyama  Prasadji  imbibed  this  message  early  in  his  life. 

Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee  was  one  of  the  outstanding  personali¬ 
ties  that  India  has  produced.  His  whole  life  typified  excellence  in  every 
field  and  sphere  of  activity.  He  graduated  from  the  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta,  in  English  Honours  standing  first  in  the  first  class. 
He  also  took  his  Master’s  degree  in  1923  with  a  first  class  first.  He 
performed  the  hat-trick  by  securing  a  first  class  first  in  the  B.L.  degree 
examination.  Few  among  Indian  politicians  had  ever  achieved  this 
unique  distinction  in  their  academic  career.  Later,  when  he  became 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Calcutta  University  at  the  early  age  of  33  he 
left  an  indelible  mark  of  excellence  in  the  glorious  annals  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  It  was  during  his  term  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
Calcutta  University  that  his  fame  as  a  devoted  educationist,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  an  orator  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Bengal.  He 
became  a  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  later  a  Member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Bengal  where  he  won  the  regard,  respect 
and  admiration  of  even  the  alien  Government.  He  served  as  the 
Finance  Minister  of  undivided  Bengal  in  the  Fazal-ul-Haque  Ministry. 
When  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  machinations  of  the 
Anglo-Muslims,  he  quitted  the  Ministry  with  great  dignity. 

Dr.  Shyama  Prasad  was  a  great  patriot  who  believed  in  national 
liberation  as  the  only  panacea  for  all  her  economic  and  social  evils.  He 
protested  against  the  British  actions  during  the  Quit  India  Movement, 
condemned  the  British  administration  for  the  callous  Bengal  famine 
and  pleaded  for  liberation  with  the  Cripps  Mission.  His  differences 
with  the  Congress  Party  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  burning 
patriotism  for  the  freedom  of  the  country.  But  Shyama  Prasadji  was, 
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all  through,  something  more  than  a  leading  soldier  of  our  army  of 
independence.  Freedom  implied  for  him  a  sense  of  redeeming  for 
India  the  self-respect  which  we  as  a  nation  had  lost.  What  was  at  stake 
for  him  was  not  merely  the  conferment  on  our  countrymen  of  a  right  to 
choose  their  Government,  but  the  inculcation  in  them  of  a  sense  of 
pride  in  their  composite  culture.  Let  us  recall  to  ourselves  the  fact  that 
even  though  a  Hindu  by  birth,  upbringing  and  belief,  Shyama  Prasadji 
had  an  eclectic  mind.  His  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Mahabodhi 
Society  of  India  as  its  President  is,  for  instance,  well-remembered.  By 
the  mid  ’40s,  Shyama  Prasadji  was  an  all-India  figure  with  an 
invincible  appeal. 

Dr.  Shyama  Prasad  joined  the  Union  Cabinet  in  1947  in  his  personal 
capacity  along  with  other  distinguished  non-Congressmen  like  John 
Mathai,  Shanmugam  Chetty  and  Ambedkar  and  along  with  the  great 
Congress  leaders,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Sardar  Patel.  Though 
an  educationist  by  specialization,  he  handled  the  portfolio  fo  Indus¬ 
tries  with  a  rare  felicity  and  laid  the  foundation  for  what  was  later 
called  the  ‘mixed  economy’.  An  ardent  believer  in  private  enterprise 
and  market  economy,  it  was  Dr.  Shyama  Prasad,  who  established  the 
outstanding  public  sector  undertakings  like  the  Chittaranjan  Works, 
the  Hindustan  Aeronautics  Ltd.  and  the  Sindri  Fertilizers.  Pragmat¬ 
ism  and  not  dogmatism  informed  his  industrial  policy.  His  approach  to 
industrialization  was  based  on  the  needs  and  circumstances  prevailing 
in  the  country  and  not  on  any  ideological  approach  to  the  issue.  He, 
thus,  encouraged  every  sector,  the  public,  the  private,  the  co¬ 
operative,  the  individual,  the  small  and  the  rural  industries.  I  should 
like  to  cite  one  example.  Around  1948,  the  workers  of  salt  pans  in  the 
district  of  Tirunelveli  in  South  India  had  formed  a  co-operative  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt  and  applied  for  assignment  of  land  to  the  Central 
Government.  The  idea  was  novel  and  was  resisted  by  the  bureaucracy 
from  the  lowest  level  to  the  highest  in  the  Government  of  India.  I 
represented  to  Dr.  Shyama  Prasad  the  cause  of  the  salt  workers  and 
explained  to  him  that  it  is  a  new  experiment  which  is  worth  trying  and 
Dr.  Shyama  Prasad,  over-ruling  all  objections,  allowed  the  co¬ 
operative  to  be  formed  and  assigned  the  land.  It  is  today  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  co-operative  salt  manufacture  by  the  workers 
themselves. 

As  Industries  Minister,  Dr.  Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee  had  a 
practical  and  sympathetic  approach  to  labour  problems.  While  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  Marxist  doctrine  of  class  struggle,  he  believed  in  co-operation 
between  labour  and  employer  for  the  benefit  of  increased  production 
and  productivity.  He  had  a  great  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  labour 
for  which  I  can  also  bear  personal  testimony.  It  was  around  1948  that 
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there  was  a  complete  strike  in  textile  mills  in  Coimbatore.  Shri  R.K. 
Shanmugam  Chetty,  the  then  Finance  Minister  and  Dr.  Shyama 
Prasad  Mookherjee,  the  then  Industries  Minister,  visited  Coimbatore 
to  hear  the  mill-owners  as  well  as  the  workers.  At  the  meeting,  I 
opened  the  case  for  the  labour  followed  by  other  trade  union  leaders, 
and  the  mill-owners  presented  their  case.  Apparently,  Dr.  Shyama 
Prasad  had  come  with  a  prejudiced  brief  against  workers  but  such  was 
his  broad  mind  and  open  sympathy  for  the  labour  that  he  totally 
changed  his  approach  and  gave  directions  for  resolving  the  problem. 

Dr.  Shyama  Prasad  was  an  able  Parliamentarian  and  he  always 
spoke  with  eloquence  and  effect.  As  a  Minister  for  Industry  and 
Supply,  he  was  once  criticized  in  Parliament  for  having  disposed  off 
the  surplus  stores  at  a  very  low  price.  I  remember  one  Member  who 
made  these  allegations  produced  a  few  specimen  of  good  brushes  and 
showed  them  as  having  been  disposed  off  at  a  very  low  price.  Dr. 
Shyama  Prasad,  while  replying  to  the  debate,  answered  the  criticism 
saying  that  the  surplus  stores  consisted  of  both  good  and  bad  materials 
that  had  to  be  disposed  off  at  the  best  available  price.  He  then 
produced  a  few  brushes  before  the  House  which  had  no  bristles  at  all 
as  samples  disposed  off  and  thus  completely  silenced  the  wondering 
House!  He  also  made  a  historic  statement  on  his  resignation  from  the 
Union  Cabinet  over  the  Nehru-Liaquat  Pact.  Thereafter,  I  have  seen 
him  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Opposition — alert,  active  and  quick  at 
repartee.  Few  in  Parliament  matched  his  eloquence  and  his  debating 
skill. 

Dr.  Shyama  Prasad  was  a  man  of  great  moral  courage.  The  instances 
of  the  courage  of  conviction  that  he  displayed  are  too  many  to  be 
recounted.  In  1942,  the  session  of  the  Hindu  Maha  Sabha  at 
Bhagalpur  was  banned.  Dr.  Shyama  Prasad,  who  had,  at  that  time, 
taken  a  keen  and  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Hindu  Maha  Sabha 
resented  the  ban  and  he,  therefore,  went  to  Bhagalpur  and  courted 
arrest  when  he  was  still  a  Minister  in  Bengal.  Likewise,  when  he  found 
repression  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  learnt  that  thousands  had  been 
arrested  in  the  movement,  he  proceeded  to  Jammu  undaunted  by  the 
danger  of  arrest  and  incarceration  facing  him.  He  attained  martyrdom 
for  the  cause  he  believed  in.  His  demise  in  jail  is  one  of  the  tragic 
episodes  in  our  national  history.  Shyama  Prasadji’s  demise,  plunged 
the  entire  country  in  grief.  I  was  in  the  House  when  Pandit  Nehru  as 
Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the  House,  made  a  memorable  obituary 
reference.  With  the  greatness  of  heart  and  elegance  that  was 
characteristic  of  him,  Pandit ji  spoke  movingly  of  his  erstwhile 
colleague.  “This  is  not  the  time”,  said  Panditji,  “to  think  of  differences 
but  rather  of  the  many  agreements  and  of  the  fact  that  we  are  deprived 
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of  the  personality  who  had  played  such  a  notable  and  great  part  in  the 
country.”  Panditji  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  Shyama  Prasadji’s 
death  was  so  palpably  premature.  “A  large  and  good  stretch  of  years 
was  before  him”,  said  Panditji,  and  added  with  a  sorrow  that  spoke  for 
the  entire  nation,  “But  that  was  not  to  be.” 

May  I  on  this  occasion  express  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  even 
though  a  long  career  of  creativity  and  service  for  Shyama  Prasadji  was 
not  to  be,  his  vision  of  a  strong  and  unified  India  will  be  cherished  by 
this  and  all  subsequent  generations.  Shyama  Prasadji  would  have  been 
anguished  by  the  happenings  in  some  parts  of  our  country  today  where 
brothers  are  engaged  in  fratricidal  strife.  But  in  his  life,  we  have  an 
example  to  follow.  Rooted  as  he  was  in  his  native  Bengal,  Shyama 
Prasadji’s  personality  spread  itself  over  the  entire  country.  As  Indians, 
all  of  us  respond  to  the  name  of  Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  we  respond  to  the  immortal  song  that  we  heard 
a  little  while  ago — Vande  Mataram.  In  that  song  of  Bankim,  there  lies  a 
power  all  its  own.  For  decades,  during  the  freedom  struggle,  that  song 
released  vibrations  of  loyalty  towards  the  Motherland.  These  vibra¬ 
tions  surged  into  a  crescendo  of  celebration — a  celebration  of  Mother 
India,  her  people  and  her  languages,  her  rivers  and  her  fields  and, 
finally,  a  celebration  of  India  as  a  harbinger  of  bliss.  Shyama  Prasadji 
shared  Bankim’s  vision  of  Mother  India  and,  as  a  young  man,  dreamt 
of  a  Mother  India  freed  from  bondage.  India’s  resurgence  became,  for 
Shyama  Prasadji,  a  deep  and  passionate  commitment. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  Government  of  West  Bengal  on  its 
noble  and  patriotic  decision  to  erect  a  statue  in  the  heart  of  Calcutta  in 
honour  of  this  great  son  of  India.  May  his  statue  inspire  all  those  who 
pass  by  it  with  the  spirit  that  led  Bankim  to  compose  the  Vande 
Mataram  and  led  Shyama  Prasad  Mookherjee  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
the  greatness  of  India. 


Homage  to  Swami  Vivekananda 


w  e  have  gathered  here  today  to  commemorate  Swami  Viveka¬ 
nanda  as  a  Man  among  men  and  a  Monk  among  monks  whose  flashing 
eyes,  booming  voice  and  giant  strides  transfused  a  unique  energy  into 
India’s  veins.  From  Kashmir  to  the  last  rocks  of  India,  south  of 
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Kanyakumari,  the  country  felt  his  presence  and  was  strangely  stirred. 
Ever  since  then,  the  words  of  this  monk  have  pulsated  with  the  pulse 
of  our  nation  and  have  kept  time  with  the  heartbeat  of  our  people. 
Swami  Vivekananda  was,  however,  much  more  than  a  monk;  he  was 
an  occurence  of  millennial  proportions.  The  orthodox  as  well  as  the 
heterodox,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
seemed  to  have  found  a  teacher  in  him. 

What  greater  pleasure  can  a  devotee  of  Swami  Vivekananda  have, 
than  commemorating  the  incomparable  Swamiji  here,  in  his  very 
native  soil.  And  so  as  a  humble  devotee  of  Swamiji,  I  wish  to  express 
my  profound  gratitude  to  the  Vivekananda  Janmotsava  Samiti  for 
having  invited  me  to  inaugurate  the  year-long  celebrations  of  his  125th 
birth  anniversary  in  Calcutta  this  evening.  It  was  here,  in  this  sacred 
soil  of  Calcutta,  that  Naren — as  Swamiji’s  parents  had  named 
him — was  born  in  1863;  here  that  he  was  educated;  here  that  he 
studied  the  works  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  his  time  such  as  Mill, 
Spencer  and  Hume;  here  that  he,  still  dissatisfied  in  his  questings, 
sought  to  find  Truth  and,  after  many  encounters,  finally  met  that 
Master  of  masters,  Sri  Ramakrishna  Paramahansa.  It  was  also  here 
that  he  reached,  like  a  storm-tossed  vessel  finally  finding  anchorage, 
his  goal.  The  future  Vivekananda  asked  Sri  Ramakrishna  the  same 
question  he  had  asked  without  success  of  so  many  other  holy  men, 
“Have  you  seen  God,  Sir?”  To  his  utter  surprise,  came  the  immediate 
answer,  “Yes,  I  see  Him  just  as  I  see  you  here,  only  more  intensely.” 
Sri  Ramakrishna  went  on,  “God  can  be  realised,  one  can  see  and  talk 
to  Him  as  I  am  doing  with  you.”  All  this  was  here  in  Calcutta  and  at 
Dakshineshwar.  And  so  Calcutta  is  hallowed  ground  for  one  who 
holds  Ramakrishna  and  Vivekananda  sacred. 

It  is  gratifying  that  at  this  function,  Ministers  representing  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  State  Government  are  present  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  threads  of  this  function  are  held  together  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  has  long  been  associated  with  the  seats  of  justice.  It 
is  also  appropriate  that  this  function  is  being  held  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Calcutta  University.  All  these,  namely,  the  State,  the  Judiciary 
and  the  World  of  Learning  have  grown  in  Free  India  in  an 
environment  that  has  been  deeply  and  vitally  influenced  by  Swami 
Vivekananda. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  incredible  that  a  spiritual  leader, 
howsoever  strong  his  mystic  appeal,  should  influence  his  people  as  a 
whole.  But  Swami  Vivekananda  was  much  more  than  an  ordinary 
spiritual  leader.  Christopher  Isherwood,  in  his  biography  of  Sri 
Ramakrishna  tells  us  that  the  Paramahansa,  when  asked  about 
Naren’s  first  visit  to  Dakshineshwar,  said,  “Naren  entered  the  room  by 
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the  western  door,  the  one  that  faces  the  Ganges.”  The  sentence  of 
Sri  Ramkrishna  that  I  have  just  quoted  is  seemingly  an  ordinary 
sentence.  Even  Isherwood  mentions  it  routinely.  But  it  has 
great  symbolic  significance  in  it.  The  words,  “Naren  entered  the  room 
by  the  western  door”,  means  that  one  trained  in  the  thoughts  of 
Western  philosophy  like  Mill  and  Spencer,  and  accustomed  to  doubt, 
to  probe,  to  search  with  a  great  deal  of  scepticism  if  not  cynicism,  had 
come  through  the  western  door  and  would  achieve  salvation,  like  the 
millions  who  bathe  in  the  Ganga  and  wash  away  all  their  sins.  This  is 
exactly  what  happened.  Face  to  face  with  the  Master,  every  scrap  and 
vestige  of  doubt  seemed  to  have  been  washed  away  from  Naren’s 
mind.  Naren  dived  into  that  Ganga  of  Wisdom  and  Devotion — Rama 
and  Krishna  Incarnate — to  emerge  as  Swami  Vivekananda.  Sri 
Ramakrishna  had  indeed  alchemized  him,  turning  a  sceptic  into  an 
ardent  devotee. 

Vivekananda  was  keenly  aware  of  the  social  issues  of  the  time.  He 
did  not  wish  to  offer  religion  as  a  palliative  to  a  humanity  steeped  in 
poverty  and  misery.  He  declared:  “I  do  not  believe  in  a  God  or 
religion  which  cannot  wipe  the  widow’s  tears  or  bring  a  piece  of  bread 
to  the  orphan’s  mouth.  Where  should  you  go  to  seek  God — are  not  all 
the  poor,  the  miserable,  the  weak,  Gods?  Why  not  worship  them  first? 
I  believe  in  God  and  I  believe  in  man.  I  believe  in  helping  the 
miserable.  I  believe  even  in  going  to  hell  to  save  others.”  During  the 
same  year,  he  wrote  to  an  Indian  follower  who  was  wanting  to  become 
a  monk:  “The  gerua  robe  is  not  for  resignation.  It  is  the  banner  for 
heroic  work.  You  must  give  your  body,  mind  and  speech  to  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  You  have  read — Matru  Devo  Bhava,  Pitru  Devo 
Bhava,  but  I  say  Daridra  Devo  Bhava .  In  this,  Swami  Vivekanan¬ 
da  powerfully  anticipated  the  concept  of  daridranarayana  which  the 
Father  of  the  Nation,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  was  to  give  td  us  some 
decades  later.  Not  only  was  Vivekananda  aware  of  the  socio-economic 
priorities  that  faced  India,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  present  those 
priorities  to  different  parts  of  our  country.  As  you  are  all  aware,  we  in 
the  South  India  venerate  Sri  Krishna  as  Parthasarathi — Arjuna’s 
charioteer.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  Madras,  Swami  Vivekananda  put  his 
message  most  appositely  thus:  “Parthasarathi  is  ready  to  be  our  sarathL 
In  his  name  and  with  eternal  faith  in  Him,  we  must  set  fire  to  the 
mountain  of  misery  that  has  been  heaped  upon  India  for  ages,  and  it 
shall  be  burned  down.  Hundreds  will  fall  in  the  struggle,  but  hundreds 
will  be  ready  to  take  it  up.  March  on;  the  Lord  is  our  General.  Do  not 
look  back  to  see  who  falls — forward,  onward!  Thus  and  thus  we 
shall  go  on,  brethren.  One  falls  and  another  takes  up  the  work.”  Those 
words  embody  the  message  of  Karmayoga  that  the  Gita  teaches. 
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Vivekananda  has  infused  the  Gitopadesa  with  life  in  a  manner  which 
Vyasa  himself  would  have  acknowledged  as  truly  masterful. 

I  referred  to  the  western  door  that  Swami  Vivekananda  took  to 
enter  Sri  Ramakrishna’s  presence.  His  exposure  to  Western  liberal 
education  had  bred  in  him  a  respect  for  that  environment  in  which 
Man  was  totally  free.  “A  time  will  come”,  wrote  he,  “when  there  will 
be  the  rising  of  the  shudra  class  in  every  country.”  Vivekananda  saw 
the  presence  of  a  depressed  class  in  every  country;  in  other  words,  a 
working  class,  which  needed  to  rise.  And  he  added,  very  significantly, 
in  an  idiom  that  mirrors  radical  dialectics:  “The  first  glow  of  the  dawn 
of  this  new  power  has  already  begun  to  break  slowly  upon  the 
‘western’  world;  and  the  thoughtful  are  at  their  wits’  end  to  reflect 
upon  the  final  issue  of  this  fresh  phenomenon.  Socialism,  Anarchism, 
Nihilism  and  other  like  sects,  are  the  vanguard  of  the  social  revolution 
that  is  to  follow.” 

But  the  difference  between  Swami  Vivekananda  and  other  radicals 
was  that,  for  Vivekananda,  change  had  to  come  from  within,  if  it  was 
to  be  lasting.  He  was,  of  course,  aware  of  the  need  for  external  action. 
“Liberty”,  he  wrote,  “is  the  only  condition  for  growth.”  And  in  a 
remarkably  far-sighted  observation  he  said,  “In  India  new  circumst¬ 
ances  are  persistently  demanding  a  new  adjustment  of  social  organiza¬ 
tions.”  This  need  for  adjustment,  he  explained,  had  led  to  the 
emergence  in  India  of  reform  movements  in  great  numbers  over  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  19th  century.  But,  he  felt,  they  had  all  failed 
to  make  a  lasting  impact  because — as  he  put  it — “While  these  galvanic 
shocks  were  necessary  to  rouse  the  sleeping  leviathan”,  their  having 
attacked  religion  as  the  root-cause  of  all  social  evil  was  wrong. 
Vivekananda  felt  that  social  change  would  have  been  realized  more 
effectively  if  religion  in  its  true  sense  had  been  used  as  the 
instrument — a  religion  shorn  of  irrelevant  accretions.  Vivekananda 
believed  in  evolution,  using  the  best  from  the  past  to  change  the 
present,  and  being  a  slave  neither  of  the  past  nor  of  the  present. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  improve  upon  Vivekananda’s  assessment 
of  caste,  and  I  quote  “Caste  is  simply  a  crystallized  social  institution, 
which  after  doing  its  service,  is  now  filling  the  atmosphere  of  India 
with  its  stench,  and  can  only  be  removed  by  giving  back  to  the  people 
their  lost  social  individuality.” 

Vivekananda’s  interests  in  matters  secular  were  not  something  apart 
from  his  religion.  As  with  the  Buddha,  there  came  in  the  life  of  Swami 
Vivekananda  a  moment  when  he  thought  that  he  should  lose  himself  in 
the  inner  life,  in  the  life  of  contemplation  and  not  return  thereafter  to 
the  world.  But  Ramakrishna  chided  him:  “Shame  on  you!  he  told  the 
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young  disciple,  “Why  are  you  trying  so  much  to  seek  your  own 
personal  salvation?  The  Supreme  is  in  every  human  being.  All  human 
beings  are  to  be  regarded  as  embodiments  of  the  Supreme.”  Swami 
Vivekananda,  therefore,  inculcated  the  spirit  of  true  religion  which 
called  upon  us  to  look  upon  all  human  beings  as  kindred,  as  belonging 
to  one  family.  To  quote  Dr.  Radhakrishnan:  “Those  who  attain  this 
religious  consciousness  look  upon  all  human  beings  as  sparks  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit,  embodiments  of  the  Divine  and  strive  to  help  them. 
Man  is  God’s  image  and  likeness.  Service  of  man  becomes  their  life 
principle.”  This  indeed  is  the  essence  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  The  Lord 
has  said: 

Yo  mam  pasyati  sarvatra 
sarvam  cha  mayi  pasayati, 

Tasyaham  na  pranasyami 
sa  cha  me  na  pranasyati. 

(He  who  sees  Me  in  all  things 
And  sees  all  things  in  Me 
He  never  becomes  separated  from  Me 
Nor  do  I  become  separated  from  him.) 

Vivekananda’s  broad  vision  encompassed  several  fields.  For  inst¬ 
ance,  he  advocated  giving  women  their  rightful  place  in  society. 
Replying  to  a  disciple  who  entertained  doubts  on  his  plan  to  start 
mutts  for  women  disciples,  Vivekananda  asked  him  to  indicate  the 
scriptures  which  denied  women  the  right  to  knowledge  and  devotion. 
During  Vedic  or  Upanishadic  times,  he  pointed  out,  women  like 
Maitrayee,  Gargi  and  others  had  taken  the  place  of  rishis.  “Women”, 
he  said,  “will  work  out  their  own  destinies — much  better  too  than  men 
can  ever  do  for  them.  All  the  mischief  to  women  has  come  because 
men  undertook  to  shape  the  destiny  of  women.”  That  he  admitted 
women  to  the  order  of  sanyasis  in  the  last  century  itself  bears  eloquent 
testimony  to  his  faith  in  the  principles  he  was  preaching. 

Vivekananda  believed  in  education  as  an  instrument  for  human 
progress.  But  he  scoffed  at  the  importance  being  given  to  book¬ 
learning  and  memory- training.  “Education”,  he  said,  “is  not  the 
amount  of  information  that  is  put  in  your  brain  and  runs  riot  there, 
undigested  all  your  life.  We  must  have  life-building,  man-making, 
character-making,  assimilation  of  ideas.  If  education  is  identical  with 
information,  the  libraries  are  the  greatest  sages  of  the  world  and 
encyclopaedias  are  the  rishis ”.  And  he  quoted  an  old  Sanskrit  stanza 
which  means,  “The  pack-animal  carrying  its  load  of  sandalwood  knows 
only  the  weight  and  not  the  value  of  the  sandalwood.”  The  religious 
bigot  who  carries  only  the  text  of  his  scriptures  in  his  head,  is  like  that 
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unfortunate  creature.  His  bounty  is  wasted  on  him,  because  he  does 
not  realize  its  content.  In  his  great  speech  in  Chicago  at  the  “Parli¬ 
ament  of  Religions”,  Swami  Vivekananda  said:  “The  old  religion  said 
that  he  was  an  atheist  who  did  not  believe  in  God.  The  new  religion 
says  that  he  is  the  atheist  who  does  not  believe,  in  himself.  Stand  up,  be 
bold,  be  strong.  Take  the  whole  responsibility  on  your  own  shoulders  and 
know  that  you  are  the  creator  of  your  own  destiny.  ”  We  need  this  religion 
of  humanity  in  today’s  world. 

Like  the  Buddha  and  Ashoka,  Swami  Vivekananda  was  a  great 
renouncer.  He  renounced,  but  he  also  took  on.  He  renounced  the 
personal  to  take  on  the  public  interest.  “Every  night  when  I  went  to 
bed,”  he  used  to  recall,  “two  ideals  of  life  appeared  before  me.  One  of 
them  was  to  be  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  enjoying  high  rank  and 
immense  power,  and  I  certainly  had  the  necessary  ability  in  me  to  fulfil 
that  ambition.  But  then,  the  very  next  moment,  I  would  picture  myself 
as  having  renounced  everything  in  the  world,  wearing  nothing  but  a 
loincloth,  eating  whatever  food  came  my  way,  sleeping  under  a  tree 
and  living  in  complete  reliance  on  God’s  will.,  I  knew  it  was  within  me 
to  lead  this  life  of  the  sages  and  ascetics,  if  I  should  choose  to  do  so. 
These  two  pictures  of  the  two  directions  in  which  I  could  bend  my  life 
kept  appearing  before  me;  but  I  always  ended  by  choosing  the  latter.” 
All  of  us  have  the  two  options  within  us,  not  perhaps  in  the  degree  in 
which  Vivekananda  did  but  nonetheless  in  some  degree.  The  challenge 
perhaps  lies  in  our  finding  the  right  balance  between  the  two  thereby 
enriching  our  personalities,  as  Swami  Vivekananda  exhorted  us  to  do. 
Countless  persons  were  influenced  by  him  to  do  so  directly  or 
indirectly. 

At  the  very  outset  I  mentioned  some  remarkable  features  of  Swami 
Vivekananda’s  personality.  His  strong,  well-proportioned  figure 
struck  anyone  who  saw  him.  ‘Charisma’  in  fact  is  too  weak  a  word  to 
describe  Swamiji’s  majestic  mien,  his  strong  and  yet  tranquil  face, 
his  enchanting  and  mesmerising  eyes.  Sri  Ramakrishna  himself  gave 
Swami  Vivekananda  the  cognomen — Kamalaksha  and  said  that 
Vivekananda’s  eyes  were  not  those  of  a  dry  jnani  but  of  a  bhakta. 
Everywhere  that  his  untiring  feet  took  him,  Swamiji’s  radiant 
personality  made  an  immediate  impact.  Prof.  Sundararaman  Iyer, 
Swamiji’s  host  at  Trivandrum,  and  his  son,  Shri  Ramaswami  Sastri, 
have  left  us  their  reminiscences  of  his  visit  to  their  house  in  December, 
1892.  “One  morning”,  says  Ramaswami  Sastri,  “while  I  was  in  my 
house  he  came  unexpectedly.  I  found  a  person  with  a  beaming  face 
and  a  tall,  commanding  figure.  He  had  an  orange-coloured  turban  on 
his  head  and  wore  a  flowing  orange-coloured  coat  which  reached  down 
to  his  feet  and  round  which  he  wore  a  girdle  at  the  waist.  Swamiji 
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asked  me,  ‘Is  Prof.  Sundararaman  here?  I  have  brought  a  letter  to  be 
delivered  to  him.’  His  voice  was  rich  and  full  and  sounded  like  a  bell.” 
He  says  that  he  ran  up  to  his  father  and  told  him  that  a  Maharaja  had 
come.  His  father  said  that  a  Maharaja  was  not  likely  to  come  to  houses 
such  as  theirs  but,  after  he  had  received  the  Swami  and  talked  with  him 
for  a  little  while,  came  to  him  and  said  that  he  was  correct.  Only,  said 
his  father  to  him,  he  is  not  a  ruler  over  a  small  territory  but  “of  the 
boundless  and  supreme  domain  of  the  soul.” 

It  is  our  good  fortune  that  we  can  claim  to  be  compatriots  of  this 
grand  person  who  can  verily  by  called  a  nara  sardula. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  making  a  mention  of  the  fact  that  1987  is 
the  125th  year  of  Swami  Vivekananda’s  birth.  This  year,  1986, 
happens  to  be  the  centenary  of  the  mahasamadhi  of  Sri  Ramakrishna. 
What  a  divine  coincidence  lies  in  this!  Sri  Ramakrishna  passed  on  to 
his  25  year  old  disciple  in  1886  a  divine  mission,  divinely  ordained. 
Isherwood  records  that  once  in  his  last  illness  while  Sri  Ramakrishna 
was  hardly  able  to  speak,  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  :  “Naren  will 
teach  others.”  When  Vivekananda  protested,  Ramakrishna  said, 
“You  will  have  to.  Your  very  bones  will  make  you  do  it.”  Vivekananda 
kept  his  master’s  word.  He  knew,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  have  too 
much  time  to  fulfil  that  mission.  And  so  he  packed  into  his  short  life 
activities  which  would  have  taken  for  others  a  century  to  perform.  He 
raised  the  banner  of  Indian  culture  and  philosophy  in  far  off  lands  and 
among  its  people.  He  set  in  motion  social  reform  and  a  cleansing  of  the 
Hindu  religion  of  its  archaic  and  obscurantist  practices.  He  gave  to 
the  country  an  order  of  monks  whose  dedication  and  service  to 
humanity  have  compelled  the  admiration,  nay,  adoration  of  the 
people. 

Lives  of  great  men  remind  us 
that  we  make  our  life  sublime. 

Let  us  all  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  nara  sardula ,  Swami  Vivekana¬ 
nda  and  try  to  practise  his  message  to  the  extent  possible  in  our  lives. 


The  Martyr  of  Peace 

On  this  day  last  year,  the  nation  heard  with  the  deepest  anguish 
that  Santji  had  fallen  victim  to  the  assassin’s  bullet.  That  act  shocked 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  regardless  of  which  part  of  India  we  came 
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from,  or  what  our  religion  or  our  language  was.  Every  Indian  was 
stirred  to  the  depths  by  the  outrage.  This  spontaneous  and  nationwide 
reaction  stemmed  from  our  national  ethos  and  culture,  sant-hatya  is 
looked  upon  in  the  Indian  tradition  as  an  abomination  and  a  crime,  not 
just  of  man  against  man,  but  of  man  against  the  divine  spark  in  man. 

If  we  examine  our  national  inheritance  or  our  legacy,  we  will  find 
objects  of  great  value — objects  of  natural  beauty  like  our 
mountains,  our  rivers  and  our  forests.  We  would  find  objects  of 
man-made  beauty  like  the  ancient  caves  at  Ajanta  and  Ellora,  or 
modern  achievements  such  as  the  great  hydro-electric  dam  at  Bhakra. 
All  these  are  things  of  which  we,  as  a  nation,  are  and  should  be  proud. 
But  in  a  deeper  and  more  profound  sense  if  there  is  something  that  we 
in  India  regard  as  infinitely  precious  and  valuable  beyond  quantifica¬ 
tion,-  it  is  the  Indian  tradition  of  honouring  our  saints.  From  the 
earliest  times  in  every  part  of  our  country,  saints  have  been  venerated, 
by  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  Be  it  the  incomparable  Guru  Nanak 
who  rose  from  this  land,  be  it  Kabir,  Surdas  or  Chaitanya  or  be  it  Sri 
Ramakrishna,  Swami  Vivekananda  or  Dayananda  Saraswati,  all  of 
them  have  received  the  reverential  adoration  of  the  people  of  India. 

Adi  Sankara  glorifying  the  place  of  a  guru  said  in  Guruvashtakam :- 

Na  bhoge,  na  yoge,  nava  vajirajau 
na  kanta  mukhe,  na  cha  vitteshu  chittam 
Guroho  anghri  padme,  manascha  yena  lagnam 
tathah  kim,  tathah  kim,  tathah  kim,  tathah  kim. 

(Not  in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  pleasures,  nor  in  the  performance 
of  yoga ;  not  in  the  pampering  of  the  palate;  nor  on  the  countenance 
of  one’s  wife;  nor  on  wordly  possessions;  should  the  mind  rest;  if 
one’s  mind  is  fixed  on  the  lotus  feet  of  the  Guru ,  what  more  does  one 
need,  what  more,  what  more,  what  more.) 

Sant  Harcharan  Singh  Longowal  belongs  to  that  unbroken  and 
unbreakable  chain  of  Indian  saintliness.  As  you  all  know,  Santji 
was  born  in  this  district  in  1932  at  a  time  when  India  was 
rediscovering  its  national  identity.  The  British  Government’s  policy 
of  Divide  and  Rule  was  beginning  to  get  exposed  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  a  new  national  ethos,  and  a  new 
national  personality  was  emerging.  The  songs  of  Tagore  and  Bharati 
had  awakened  our  country  to  a  realization,  not  just  of  our  oneness  as  a 
people,  but  of  our  strength  in  that  oneness.  Our  country  also  realized 
the  fact  that  our  scriptures,  our  places  of  worship  and  our  saints  gave 
us  a  unique  place  in  the  world.  Santji’s  parents  sent  him  at  the 
incredible  age  of  five  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Sikh  scripture.  Study 
of  the  Holy  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  the  sound  of  the  Gurbani  at  his 
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most  formative  years  prepared  Santji  for  a  life  of  priesthood,  which  he 
took  up  in  a  local  gurudwara  in  this  district.  But  knowledge  of 
scriptures  by  itself  does  not  make  a  saint.  Knowledge,  when  it  matures 
into  wisdom  and  pours  forth  in  action  transforms  men  into  saints.  That 
is  what  happened  with  Santji.  His  piety  no  less  than  his  learning,  his 
conduct  no  less  than  his  teaching,  deeply  impressed  all  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  It  did  not  take  society  long  to  confer  on  him  the 
title  of  Sant.  It  is  given  to  few  to  receive  that  honour.  But  it  is  given  to 
fewer  still  to  acquire  the  qualities  of  leadership  that  Sant  Longowal 
possessed  in  such  abundance.  This  quality  led  him  to  seek  to  resolve 
the  tensions  of  his  time  and  of  his  people.  Santji’s  role  in  the  Punjab 
crisis  was  unique.  He  carried  politics  forward  to  the  ultimate  of 
statesmanship  and  courage  to  the  ultimate  of  martyrdom. 

In  so  doing  Santji  powerfully  re-articulated  a  tradition  which  makes 
India  so  totally  exceptional.  I  refer  to  the  tradition  of  simple  goodness, 
peace  and  amity  which  its  people  have  maintained  through  the  ages. 
Our  saints  have,  in  each  succeeding  generation,  given  this  tradition 
firm  anchorage.  India,  its  past  and  its  present,  has  been  described  as 
an  ocean.  Storms  trouble  its  surface;  giant  waves  rise,  rocking  boats 
and  causing  them  sometimes  to  capsize.  But,  underneath,  the  ocean  is 
an  ocean — a  reservoir  of  calm.  India  is  such  an  ocean.  Conflicts  in  the 
name  of  language,  region  and  religion  are  storms  on  its  surface.  But 
the  generality  of  its  people  know  better.  From  the  bosom  of  this  sea 
rose  Guru  Nanak.  And  from  his  wisdom  rose  the  words  of  the 
Japji — The  Morning  Prayer: 

There  is  One  God. 

He  is  the  supreme  truth. 

He,  the  Creator, 
is  without  fear  and  without  hate. 

He,  the  Omnipresent, 
pervades  the  universe. 

He  is  not  born, 

nor  does  He  die  to  be  born  again. 

By  His  grace  shalt  thou  worship  Him. 

Before  time  itself 
there  was  truth. 

When  time  began  to  run  its  course 

He  was  the  truth. 

Even  now,  He  is  the  truth 
and  evermore  shall  truth  prevail. 

Even  as  Nanak  saw  this  oneness,  so  did  Sri  Ramakrishna  Para- 
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mahansa.  Ramakrishna  described  Nanak  as  a  Brahmajnani  and 
believed  the  ten  Sikh  Gurus  to  be  sublime  avataras  of  Raja  Janaka, 
father  of  Sita  herself.  The  Sikhs  have  not  only  been  representatives  of 
a  tradition  that  is  pan-Indian,  but  they  have  been  the  protectors  of  that 
tradition.  From  the  days  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  and  the  famous 
Anglo-Sikh  Wars,  right  upto  the  time  of  our  independence,  the  Sikhs 
have  played  a  grand  and  noble  role  in  the  country’s  struggle  for 
freedom  and  in  the  preservation  of  national  defence,  in  the  wars 
against  us  in  the  post-independent  era. 

In  modern  times,  to  their  traditional  roles  has  been  added  the  role  of 
a  leader  of  India’s  economic  progress.  Punjab’s  farms  and  factories  are 
a  matter  of  pride  for  all  India.  It  is  to  vindicate  this  tradition  that  Sant 
Longowal  played  his  immortal  role.  He  was  like  a  lightning-conductor 
which  received  flashbolts  but  contained  them  in  himself,  so  as  to 
protect  the  edifice.  Sant  Longowal  signed  the  historic  Accord  with 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  in  this  spirit.  The  Accord  can,  must  and 
will  be  honoured.  The  future  of  India,  with  which  the  future  of  Punjab 
is  intertwined,  demands  it.  The  Chief  Minister,  Shri  Surjit  Singh 
Barnala  deserves  the  appreciation  of  the  whole  nation,  for  the 
determined  manner  in  which  his  Government  is  meeting  the  forces  of 
disharmony  and  disruption.  Likewise,  the  Government  of  India  has 
spared  no  efforts  to  ensure  that  violence  is  given  no  quarter  anywhere. 
While  Governments  train  all  their  machinery  towards  suppressing 
violence,  it  is  only  the  people  who  can  preserve  peace  and  harmony  in 
society. 

Friends,  during  the  disturbances  in  the  late  Forties,  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  were  supplemented  by  the  moral  force  exercised  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  For  this,  he  came  to  be  called  the  ‘One-Man- 
Boundary-Force’  by  Lord  Mountbatten.  He  continued  his  efforts  until 
his  assassination  at  a  prayer  meeting.  Sant  Longowal  who  too 
exercised  moral  force  to  quell  violence,  met  his  martyr’s  end  similarly 
at  a  congregation  of  the  devouts.  Sant  Longowal,  I  observed  at  the 
outset,  fell  a  victim  to  the  assassin’s  bullet.  That  description  though 
accurate  should,  I  think,  be  phrased  differently.  Sant  Longowal  rather 
stopped  those  bullets  of  blind  anger  and  hatred  with  the  moral  force  at 
his  command.  He  stopped  them  in  their  course.  Let  us  see  his 
martyrdom  in  that  light. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Chief  Minister  for 
having  invited  me  to  address  this  meeting  on  the  Shradhanjali 
Samar  oh  of  Santji.  The  best  shradhanjali  that  we  can  pay  him  is  to 
keep  the  torch  of  communal  harmony  and  brotherhood  burning.  I 
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would  like  to  conclude,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  by  quoting  Guru 
Nanak  once  again: 

This  alone  my  teacher  taught ,  there  is  but  one  Lord  of  all  creation , 
forget  Him  not. 

May  all  of  us  be  worthy  of  the  example  of  Sant  Harcharan  Singh 
Longowal  of  sainted  memory. 


A  Noble  Spiritual  Teacher 


M  y  devotion  to  Swami  Sivanandaji  dates  back  nearly  four 
decades  when  I  first  met  him  at  Rishikesh  and  came  under  his  spell. 
His  writings  and  discourses  have  left  a  deep  impress  on  my  mind. 

Let  me,  therefore,  thank  the  Union  Minister  of  Communications  for 
affording  me  this  valued  opportunity  of  paying  homage  to  one  I  hold  in 
reverence.  The  Government  of  India,  in  the.Ministry  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  needs  to  be  felicitated  on  its  decision  to  issue  a  special 
commemorative  stamp  remembering  Swami  Sivananda.  In  doing  so,  it 
has  earned  the  appreciation  of  thousands  of  pious  Indians  belonging  to 
different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  all  looked  upon  Swami 
Sivananda  as  a  sage  and  a  guru.  Swami  Sivananda  was  one  of  the 
noblest  representatives  of  gurutva  or  our  unique  tradition  of  spiritual 
teachers. 

The  term  guru  denotes  something  much  more  than  its  exact 
English  counterpart,  ‘teacher’.  A  teacher  is  one  who  teaches;  a  guru  is 
one  who  transforms.  It  is  no  ordinary  imparting  of  knowledge  that  is 
involved  in  the  guru-shishya  relationship.  A  basic  change  takes  place, 
that  transforms  the  student  into  a  disciple.  The  institution  of  a  guru  in 
our  society  is  both  old  and  honoured.  It  has  been  an  ancient  practice 
with  us  in  India,  irrespective  of  our  creed,  to  honour  our  sages,  saints 
and  our  gurus.  We,  in  fact,  equate  gurus  with  God. 

Gurur  Brahma  Gurur  Vishnu 
Gurur  Devo  Maheswarah 
Guruh  Sakshat  Par  am  Brahma 
Tasmai  Sri  Gurave  Namah. 
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Our  culture,  our  philosophy  and  our  religious  traditions  are  perhaps 
unique  in  the  world  for  the  place  of  honour  that  they  assign  to  spiritual 
teachers.  This  tradition  is  not  confined  to  any  one  Indian  religious 
order.  Every  religious  tradition  in  India  has  had  a  system  of 
transmitting  the  essence  of  that  religious  belief  in  an  unbroken  chain. 
Be  it  the  Buddha  speaking  to  Ananda,  or  Sri  Ramakrishna  speaking  to 
Swami  Vivekananda,  be  it  Hazrat  Nizamuddin  Aulia  speaking  to  Amir 
Khusrau  or  Guru  Nanak  speaking  to  Guru  Arjun  Dev,  the  guru- 
shishya  tradition  has  informed  all  our  religious  systems  uniformly.  A 
guru  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  proficient  religious  commentator,  or  an 
adept,  but  something  of  a  Master  who  has  himself  travelled  on  the 
Way  that  he  recommends.  The  guru  requires  and  obtains  from  the 
shishya,  not  just  attention  but  surrender,  a  surrender  that  is 
spontaneous  and  complete.  The  shishya,  on  his  part,  seeks  and 
obtains  not  just  instruction  but  acculturation. 

This  day  in  September  1887,  the  child  Kuppuswamy  (as  Swamiji 
was  known  in  his  purva  ashrama)  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred 
Tamraparni  in  Tirunelveli  district  of  Tamil  Nadu.  Even  as  a  child 
Swamiji  was  endowed  with  keen  intellect,  musical  voice  and  a 
generous  heart.  His  inclinations  were  towards  service  to  the  poor  and 
he  naturally  chose  medical  education  as  a  means  to  fulfil  his 
object. Swamiji  went  to  Malaya  and  served  as  a  doctor  among  the  poor 
plantation  workers  and  soon  won  their  hearts  by  his  kindness, 
sympathy  and  devoted  attention.  But  the  spirit  of  Swamiji  could  not  be 
confined  to  service  in  a  small  area  or  to  a  small  circle.  He  studied  the 
teachings  of  Adi  Sankara,  Swami  Ramathirtha,  Vivekananda,  the 
Bible  and  Theosophy  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  should 
renounce  the  world.  He  returned  to  India  and  after  visiting  a  number 
of  holy  places,  reached  Rishikesh  where  he  was  initiated  into  sanyasa 
in  1924.  From  then  until  he  attained  Mukti  in  1963,  Swami  Sivananda 
was  radiating  light  and  wisdom  to  all  parts  of  the  world  through  his 
internationally  renowned  organization,  the  Divine  Life  Society. 

Swamiji  had  an  incisive  mind  and  wrote  profusely  on  various 
subjects — Vedas,  Upanishads,  Brahmasutras,  Bhagavad  Gita  and 
so  on.  He  was  a  master  of  both  physical  and  spiritual  yoga  and  wrote 
on  all  aspects  from  yoga  in  daily  life  to  Kundalini  yoga  and  yogic  and 
Vedantic  sadhanas. 

Through  the  Divine  Life  Society,  Swami  Sivananda  preached  that  the 
atman  and  the  brahman  are  the  same  and  that  one  can  realise  it  even 
when  following  the  routine,  ordinary  life  as  a  man.  He  thought  that 
modern  people  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  patience  to  perform 
rigorous  and  austere  tapas  or  religious  practices  and  that  in  order  to 
give  the  present  generation  the  benefit  of  real  tapas ,  it  is  necessary  to 
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reveal  to  them  the  concept  of  the  unity  of  the  divinity  in  man  with  the 

divinity  of  God.  To  him  it  was  immaterial  whether  one  went  to  the 

Church  or  the  Mosque  or  the  Mandir  for  offering  prayers  since  all  the 

prayers  are  heard  by  only  one  Supreme  Divine. 

* 

The  Lord  in  Bhagavad  Gita  in  Chapter  IX.  23  has  stated: 

Ye  py  anyadevatabhakta  yajante  sraddhaya  nvitah, 

Te’  pi  mam  eva  kaunteya  yajanty  avidhipoorvakam. 

(Even  those  devotees,  who  endowed  with  sradha  worship  other  gods, 
they  too  worship  Me  alone,  O  son  of  Kunti,) 

This  concept  of  religious  tolerance  and  mutual  respect  for  other 
religions  has  been  the  basic  culture  of  India.  Unfortunately,  today,  we 
are  blinded  by  ignorance  and  indulge  in  acts  of  violence  in  the  name 
of  religion  itself.  To  quote  the  words  of  Swami  Sivananda  himself:- 
“To  behold  the  Atman  in  every  being  or  form,  to  feel  Brahman 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  conditions  of  life,  to  see,  hear,  taste 
and  feel  everything  as  the  Atman  is  my  creed.” 

Sivananda  did  not  preach  to  his  disciples  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  society  and  environment  but  insisted  on  their  observing  certain 
principles  while  carrying  on  their  day  to  day  normal  life.  He  said:  “It  is 
my  sacred  creed  to  serve  sick  persons,  to  nurse  them  with  care, 
sympathy  and  love,  to  cheer  the  depressed,  to  infuse  power  and  joy  in 
all,  to  feel  oneness  with  each  and  everyone,  and  to  treat  all  with  equal 
vision.  In  my  highest  creed  there  are  neither  peasants  nor  kings, 
neither  beggars  nor  emperors,  neither  males  nor  females,  neither 
teachers  nor  students.  I  love  to  live,  move  and  have  my  being  in  this 
realm  indescribable.” 

Sivananda  devoted  his  entire  life  to  raising  the  material  man  to  the 
heights  of  a  spiritual  being.  He  tried  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  orthodox  practices  and  obscurantist  beliefs.  He  said: 

“Mortifying  the  body  is  not  divine  life.” 

“Physical  nudity  and  matted  locks  have  nothing  to  do  with  Divine 
life.” 

“Divine  Life  is  not  rejection  of  life  and  its  activities,  but  a 
transformation  of  it  into  the  Divine  Being.’' 

Thus,  he  reinforced  the  basic  doctrine  of  Bhagavad  Gita ,  namely, 
“The  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  righteousness.” 

May  the  stamp  that  we  are  releasing  today  remind  the  millions  of 
people  of  India  of  the  teachings  of  Swami  Sivananda  and  of  his  service 
to  humanity. 


Rajaji  Literary  Awards 


It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Rajaji  Literary  Awards  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan.  Over  the  forty-eight  years  of  its  existence, 
the  Bhavan  has  evolved  into  something  more — much  more — than  an 
institution.  The  Bhavan  represents,  today,  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  whole  climate  of  culture.  By  ‘culture’  I  mean  not  merely  the  outer 
expressions  and  accountrements  of  cultural  modes  but,  rather,  the 
deeper  aspects  of  that  term  which  the  word  sanskriti  so  effectively 
denotes. 

Our  grateful  memory  goes  back  to  that  scholar  among  patriots, 
Kulapati  K.M.Munshi  who  founded  the  Bhavan  not  as  yet  another 
institution — but  as  an  act  of  sacrament.  It  was  Kulapati  Munshi’s 
unique  blend  of  literary,  philosophical  and  nationalist  urges  that 
invested  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  with  sublimity  and  nobility.  It 
was,  again,  Munshiji’s  strong  sense  of  the  oneness  of  Bharatavarsha 
that  led  to  the  Bhavan  setting  up,  over  a  period  of  time,  representative 
centres  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  functions  of  the  Bhavan  at  Madras,  Bombay  and 
Delhi. With  my  participation  in  this  function  today  at  Calcutta,  the 
pradakshina  is  complete. 

I  use  the  expression  pradakshina  advisedly.  The  Bharatiya  Vidya 
Bhavan’s  centres  make  for  an  inner  circumambulation  which  revolves 
round  a  precious  entity.  I  refer  to  the  cultural  continuity  and  cultural 
stability  of  India,  or,  in  other  words,  our  sanskriti.  This  culture  of 
India  has  often  been  described  as  oceanic.  It  is  oceanic  in  its  spread,  in 
its  depth  and  in  the  myriad  riches  of  its  dark  unfathomed  caves.  Our 
culture  is  a  veritable  mahasagara  of  collective  perceptions  into  which 
rivers  of  individual  experience  converge,  enriching  and  enlarging  the 
national  heritage.  The  tradition  of  the  Vedas  and  Upanishads,  with 
ages  of  civilized  existence  behind  them,  have  flowed  like  the  Indus  and 
Ganges  into  this  sagara  vigorously  and  inexhaustibly.  So  have  the 
influences  of  Mahavira  and  Gautama,  the  Kshatriyas  -  turned- 
Apostles  of  Peace.  The  poetry  of  Tulsidas  and  Tukaram  has  rippled 
into  our  collective  sub-conscious;  the  Kural  and  the  compositions  of 
Kamban  have  entered  it. 

More  recently,  the  cultures  of  the  Afghan,  the  Turks  and  the 
Moghuls  have  coursed  distinctively  through  our  land  only  to  blend 
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indistinguishably  with  the  rest,  even  as  the  Yamuna  after  flowing  past 
Shah  Jahan’s  Red  Fort  in  Delhi  and  lapping  against  the  Taj  Mahal  in 
Agra,  merges  effortlessly  with  the  Ganga  at  the  Holy  Sangam.  “Out  of 
this  synthesis  and  fusion”,  writes  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  The  Discovery 
of  India ,  “grew  the  Indian  races  and  the  basic  Indian  culture.” 
Rabindranath  Tagore  records  the  process  in  the  Gitanjali  in  these 
sonorous  tones: 

Come  ye  Aryan ,  come  non-Aryan ,  Hindu ,  Muslim ,  come , 

Come  ye  English ,  come  ye  Christian, 

Come,  one  and  all, . 

To  the  shore  of  this  vast  sea  of  humanity 
That  is  India. 

The  Tamil  poet-patriot  Subramania  Bharati  captures  the  same 
sentiment  with  patriotic  fervour  thus: 

She  has  three  hundred  million  faces 

But  one  sole  life,  majestic,  strong, 

Eighteen  are  her  tongues  for  utterance 

And  yet  her  heart  is  one. 

The  image  of  India  as  a  mahasagara  has  also  been  invoked  by 
Indo- Anglian  writers  and  historians.  Dodwell,  for  instance,  writes  that 
India  is  “infinitely  absorbent  like  the  ocean.”  One  might  add  that  its 
people  are  the  innumerable  little  waves  of  that  ocean,  each  a  product 
of  the  same  source  and  a  constituent  of  the  same  ocean.  It  is  this 
phenomenon  of  cultural  osmosis  that  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan 
seeks  to  present,  preserve  and  permeate  in  the  entire  country. 

One  person  in  whom  India’s  cultural  heritage  produced  a  refraction 
of  rare  sparkle,  was  Chakravarti  Rajagopalachari.Be  it  Thiruvalluvar 
or  Kamban,  Valmiki  or  Vyasa,  Rajaji’s  mind  captured  the  essence  of 
our  classical  writers  and  recreated  those  compositions  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  contemporary  generations.  Jayaparaksh  Narayan 
once  observed  that,  “of  the  five  gems  that  came  to  be  associated  with 
Gandhiji — Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Sardar  Patel,  Rajaji,  Rajendra  Prasad 
and  Maulana  Azad  —  Rajaji  shone  brightest  as  a  mental  phe¬ 
nomenon.”  Rajaji  liked  nothing  more  than  to  exercise  his  mind  over 
an  issue,  be  it  intellectual,  political  or  administrative.  But  if  there  was 
one  thing  that  engaged  his  mind,  heart  and  soul  in  a  manner  that  no 
other  preoccupation  did,  it  was  his  rendering  of  the  Ramayana  and  the 
Mahabharata  in  Tamil  prose.  Week  after  week,  he  retold  the  tales  in 
simple  serializations  unmatched  for  their  popularity.  These  were  put 
together  and  translated  into  English.  Fittingly,  the  Bharatiya  Vidya 
Bhavan’s  Book  University  which  was  inaugurated  over  three  decades 
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ago  had  Rajaji’s  Mahabharata  as  its  first  venture.  I  understand  the 
three  hundred  thousandth  copy  of  this  book  was  released  by  our 
Rashtrapatiji  in  Bombay  recently.  It  is,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  as  a 
communicator  of  our  culture  par  excellence  that  Rajaji  will  be 
remembered.  Rajaji  himself  assessed  this  work  of  his  in  the  following 
words: 

I  repeat  my  confession  that  in  the  evening  of  my  busy  life  during  a 
great  and  eventful  period  of  Indian  history,  the  writing  of  these 
books  wherein  I  have  retold  the  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana ,  is 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  service  I  have  rendered  to  my  people. 

Rajaji  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  man  who, could  deploy 
words ,  as  a  general  deploys  his  soldiers — with  telling  effect.  But  it  is  in  the 
words  that  he  reserved  for  his  religio-literary  compositions  that 
Rajaji  reached  the  zenith  of  his  articulation.  It  is  a  matter  of 
gratification  therefore  that  the  Rajaji  Centenary  Committee  thought  of 
commemorating  the  man  of  letters  in  him  through  the  scheme  of 
Rajaji  Literary  Awards.  The  Awards  this  year  are  being  given  in 
Calcutta  where  Rajaji,  as  the  first  Governor  of  West  Bengal  after 
Independence,  had  the  privilege  of  unfurling  the  Indian  tricolour  over 
the  mansion  which  had  flown  only  the  Union  Jack.  After  a  brief  but 
momentous  innings  as  Governor,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Delhi 
to  take  over  as  Governor-General  of  India,  Rajaji  said:  “Barring  the 
period  of  childhood,  these  ten  months  amidst  the  people  of  Bengal 
have  been  the  happiest  period  of  my  life.”  The  land  of  Bankim,  Sarat 
and  Rabindranath  affected  deeply  his  sensitive  mind. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  should  be 
associated  with  the  giving  of  the  Rajaji  Literary  Awards  for  1984  here 
in  Calcutta.  The  Awards  for  1984  under  the  Bhavan’s  cyclical  scheme, 
go  to  Assamese  and  Bengali.  I  extend  my  felicitations  to  Sri  Hiren 
Bhattacharya  for  his  Award-winning  Assamese  political  work  Sugandhi 
Pakhila.  The  Award  for  Bengali  goes  posthumously  to  the  late  Shri 
Hiranmay  Bandopadhyaya  for  his  prose  work  Upanishad  O  Rabin¬ 
dranath.  I  offer  my  felicitations  to  his  heirs.  I  take  it  that  Assamese 
and  Bengali  have  been  selected  for  the  Awards  together  not  merely 
because  Assam  and  Bengal  are  alphabetically  and  geographically 
neighbours  but  because  of  their  linguistic  and  cultural  affinity  and 
because  of  the  mutual  influence  of  one  over  the  other.  Assamese  and 
Bengali  writings  have  occupied  a  pride  of  place  in  our  national  life. 

The  development  of  Assamese  literature  in  our  times  has  been  truly 
admirable.  This  achievement  has  taken  place  despite  severe  geog¬ 
raphical  and  historical  handicaps.  Assam  has  been  buffeted  about  by 
events.  Civil  strife  in  the  18th  century,  followed  by  invasion  and 
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occupation  by  Burma  and  subsequent  British  annexation,  were  great 
dampers.  And  yet,  despite  ail  this,  the  people  of  Assam  have  emerged 
a  self-reliant  and  self-respecting  people  and  Assamese  literature  has 
risen  like  phoenix  from  the  ashes.  The  nOn-co-operation  movement 
of  1921,  for  instance,  found  powerful  echoes  in  the  tea  gardens  of 
Surma  valley.  Prof.  Sumit  Sarkar,  the  eminent  historian,  tells  us 
“The  1921  days  left  a  deep  impression  on  Assamese  literature 
through  the  poetry  of  ‘  Assam-Kesari’  Ambikagiri  Roychaudhuri ,  as  well 
as  numerous  folksongs  where  ‘Gandhi  Raja’  was  substituted  for  Krishna 
in  Vaishnava  lyrics ”  and  Krishna  Kripalani  records:  “Lak- 
shmikant  Bezbarua,  Padmanath  Gohain  Barua  and  Rajanikanta 
Bardoloi  ploughed  the  virgin  fields  and  garnered  the  fresh  fruits  of 
modern  poetry,  drama  and  novel  in  Assam.”  The  noted  Assamese 
writer  Nilmani  Phookan  similarly  represented  the  impact  of  Gandhian 
nationalism  on  modern  Assamese  literature.  Biren  Bhattacharya  and 
Abdul  Malik  have  been  two  other  influential  writers  in  contemporary 
times,  opening  windows  into  Assamese  life.  With  nearly  20  million 
speaking  the  language  (according  to  projections  of  the  1981  census),  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Assamese  literature,  especially  young  literature, 
has  a  bright  future  ahead. 

Of  Bengali  literature,  all  of  India — whether  Bengali-speaking  or 
not — is  proud  as  of  a  precious  possession.  From  the  time  of  Raja 
Rammohun  Roy  who  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  Bengali  prose 
through  his  works  on  the  Upanishads ,  textbooks,  a  Bengali  grammar 
etc.,  through  the  works  of  the  Tagore  family,  the  two  Chatterjees — 
Bankim  and  Sarat  Chandra — and  Michael  Madhusudan  Dutt,  to 
contemporary  times,  Bengali  literature  has  been  vibrant  and  articu¬ 
late.  The  reason  is  simple — the  Bengali  writer  regards  his  mother 
tongue  as  something  invaluably  dear. 

Michael  Madhusudan  Dutt  who  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  master  of 
English  prose,  yet  wrote:  “Let  those  who  feel  they  have  springs  of 
fresh  thought  in  them,  fly  to  their  mother  tongue.”  Rajaji  too,  despite 
his  inimitable  command  over  the  English  language,  wrote  most 
effectively  in  his  mother  tongue  Tamil.  And  his  Tamil  was  simple, 
cryptic  and  often  times  epigrammatic.  The  saying  that  the  style  reflects 
the  author  was  illustrated  in  Rajaji.  For  instance,  Rajaji’s  Tamil 
version  of  the  Mahabharata  begins  with  a  short  sentence  of  six  words:' 

Parasara  Maharishiyin  Puthirar 

Pugazh  Pettra  Vyasa  Bhagawan. 

(The  famous  Vyasa  Bhagavan  was  the  son  of  Parasara  Maharishi.) 
Of  the  six  words  used,  five  are  such  that  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of 
basic  Sanskrit  would  understand,  such  as  people  who  speak 
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Malayalam,  Kannada  or  Telugu.  Here  is  cultural  and  linguistic 
osmosis  at  its  best. 

A.  spirit  of  linguistic  mutuality  rather  than  exclusivism  needs 
therefore  to  be  fostered  in  our  country.  Without  such  a  spirit  we  would 
remain  blind  to  much  of  our  cultural  wealth.  Gandhiji  had  this  in  mind 
when  he  advocated  the  use  of  Hindustani.  Kulapati  Munshi  was  aware 
of  this  need.  In  a  little  known  document  called  the  Munshi- Ayyangar 
draft,  K.M.  Munshi  and  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  as  members  of  the 
Constitutent  Assembly  made  a  remarkable  suggestion.  This ‘was 
discussed  and  adopted  by  the  Constitutent  Assembly  and  is  now 
enshrined  in  the  Constitution  as  Article  351.  This  says  inter  alia  that  in 
order  for  Hindi  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  expression  for  all  the  elements 
of  the  composite  culture  of  India,  the  State  should  secure  its 
enrichment  by  assimilating  expressions  used  in  Hindustani  and  in  the 
other  languages  of  India  and  by  drawing  wherever  necessary  or 
desirable  for  its  vocabulary,  primarily  on  Sankrit  and  secondarily  on 
other  languages. 

We  should  not  be  shy  of  absorbing  into  Hindi  words  like,  bus,  rail, 
cycle  and  a  host  of  others  which  are  used  in  common  parlance.  The 
enrichment  of  Hindi  with  simple  words  from  other  languages  will 
make  it  more  readily  acceptable  to  non-Hindi  speaking  areas. 

I  compliment  the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  on  the  encouragement  it 
is  providing  to  Indian  writing  in  regional  languages,  through  this 
scheme  of  literary  Awards.  May  success  continue  to  attend  its  every 
effort. 


Syed  Ahmed  Khan:  What  He  Stood  for 


To  be  present  at  so  rich  a  mehfil  is  by  itself  a  pleasure;  to  do  so  in 
commemoration  of  so  noble  a  person  as  Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  is  a 
double  privilege.  I  participate  in  this  fraternal  gathering  with  the 
deepest  satisfaction.  I  use  the  word  ‘fraternal’  advisedly,  for  even 
though  I  have  not  personally  had  the  experience  of  studying  at 
Aligarh,  I  regard  myself  as  being  a  member  of  the  larger  brotherhood 
that  Sir  Syed  portrayed  in  memorable  words: 

O  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  do  you  inhabit  any  country  other  than 
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India?  Do  you  not  both  live  here?  Remember  that  Hindu  and 
Musalman  are  words  of  religious  significance;  otherwise  Hindus, 
Musalmans  and  Christians  who  live  in  this  country,  all  constitute 
one  nation. 

Sir  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  occupies  a  unique  place  among  the 
harbingers  of  India’s  cultural  renaissance.  Though  born  into  a  strictly 
orthodox  social  order,  he  was  gifted  with  a  vision  that  saw  through  the 
malaise  of  his  times.  He  realized  that  his  community  had  to  find 
release  from  the  shackles  of  medieval  insularity.  He  realized  also  that 
such  release  was  possible  only  through  two  means.  One,  modern 
education  and  two,  co-operation  between  the  two  principal  communi¬ 
ties  of  India  which  he  described,  so  vividly,  as  India’s  “two  eyes”.  It 
was  with  this  conviction  of  the  united  destiny  of  the  two  principal 
communities  that  Sir  Syed  launched  the  Mohammedan  Anglo-Oriental 
College  as  it  was  then  called.  Sir  Syed  was  anxious  to  take  the 
quam  forward  into  modern  times,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  their 
cultural  legacy.  The  College  reflected  both  the  needs  as  well  as  the 
feasibility  of  English  education  being  acquired  without  prejudice  to 
one’s  faith  and  culture.  Sir  Syed  dreamt  of  a  composite  Hindu-Muslim 
Society.  Colvin,  the  Governor  of  his  province,  visited  MAO  and 
noticed  that,  “the  Hindu  scholar  is  as  readily  received  as  the 
Mohammedan.”  The  Indian  Association  of  Lahore,  comprising  Mus¬ 
lims,  Hindus  and  Sikhs,  felt  in  1884  that  Sir  Syed  Ahmed’s  "conduct 
throughout  has  been  stainless  of  bias  or  bigotry.”  Sir  Syed  said,  “that 
Hindus  and  Musalmans  are  equally  entitled  to  get  scholarships,”  in 
MAO  and  on  one  occasion  he  announced  a  gold  medal  from  his  own 
pocket  to  go  to  “the  Hindu  student  who  may  pass  the  approaching 
B.A.  Examination  in  the  First  Class.” 

Raja  Jaikishan  Das,  his  close  and  long-standing  friend,  had  found 
Sir  Syed  as  considerate  to  Hindus  as  he  was  to  Muslims  when,  in  1880, 
he  was  asked  by  the  British  to  organize  famine  relief  in  Moradabad 
district.  Sir  Syed’s  activities,  as  those  of  Raja  Rammohun  Roy  won  the 
admiration  of  the  British.  But  Sir  Syed’s  aims  were  much  wider.  Dr. 
Bhagwan  Das  the  eminent  Sanskritologist  has  written  that,  “the  aim  of 
Sir  Syed  was  not  merely  to  reconcile  the  Muslims  to  the  Government 
but  also  to  reconcile  them  to  this  country  and  to  the  Hindu 
community.”  As  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  observes  in  his  Autobiogra¬ 
phy ,  “Sir  Syed’s  dominating  and  forceful  personality  impressed  itself 
on  the  Indian  Muslims  and  the  Aligarh  College  became  the  visible 
emblem  of  his  hopes  and  desires.” 

The  Aligarh  Muslim  University,  as  the  College  became  in  1920,  has 
faithfully  preserved  the  eclectic  heritage  of  its  founder  and  continues 
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to  follow  the  ideals  inscribed  on  its  foundation-stone,  namely,  “Large- 
hearted  Tolerance,  Free  Enquiry  and  Pure  Morality.”  These  three 
principles  represent  a  blend  of  the  sciences,  humanities  and  religion. 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  the  remarkable  career  of 
another  patriot,  Abul  Kalam  Azad.  His  Al  Hilal  carried  two  messages 
simultaneously — the  message  of  Islam  and  of  Indian  Independence.  In 
describing  patriotism  for  the  Muslims  as  a  religious  duty,  Maulana 
Saheb  echoed  the  immortal  Sanskrit  saying  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita : 

Janani  janmabhumischa  swargadapi  gariyasi 
(Mother  and  Motherland  are  superior  to  Heaven.) 

The  Al  Hilal  of  January  1,1913,  said: 

Islam  does  not  command  narrow-mindedness  and  racial  and 
religious  prejudice.  It  does  not  make  the  recognition  of  merit  and 
virtues,  of  human  benevolence,  mercy  and  love,  dependent  upon 
and  subject  to  distinctions  of  religion  and  race.  It  teaches  us  to 
respect  every  man  who  is  good,  whatever  his  religion. 

Maulana  Saheb  shared  Sir  Syed’s  views  on  education.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  in  1947,  Maulana  Saheb  was  entrusted  by  Pandit  Nehru  with  the 
portfolio  of  Education  which  he  held  continuously  until  his  death  in 
1958.  His  tenure  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  pioneering  in  more 
senses  than  one.  It  was  in  this  period  that  education  first  came  to  be 
viewed  as  something  more  than  the  imparting  of  book-knowledge. 
Teaching  is  an  activity  that  is  at  once  practical  and  spiritual.  As  Dr. 
Radhakrishnan  once  said  every  thing  that  one  does  is  both  secular  and 
sacred.  There  is  and  can  be  no  divorce  between  work  and  worship,  if 
one  believes  in  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  greatness  of  creation. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  history — the  moral  of  the  story  of  man.  The 
Aligarh  Muslim  University  has  strived  to  adhere  to  this  lesson.  Like  all 
campuses,  A.M.U.  has  had  its  share  of  divergences  from  the  ideal,  in 
terms  of  occasional  drift  and  misdirection.  And  yet  the  basic 
effulgence  of  its  large-mindedness  has  prevailed  over  temporary 
eclipses  of  the  glow.  During  the  national  movement  when  a  discordant 
spirit  was  seeking  Aligarh’s  favour,  a  few  distinguished  people  made 
their  stand  known.  Dr.  Zakir  Husain,  in  fact,  came  away  from  there  to 
set  up  the  Jamia  Millia  Islamia  here  in  Delhi.  And  yet,  as  you  all 
know,  Zakir  Saheb  returned  to  Aligarh  in  1948  to  take  over  as 
Vice-Chancellor.  As  Dr.  Zakir  Saheb  put  it  in  December  1951,  before 
an  audience  headed  by  President  Rajendra  Prasad: 

When  I  was  a  student,  I  looked  up  to  Aligarh  as  my  all.  It  was  my 
home,  my  garden,  my  native  land....  We  had  founded  the  Jamia 
Millia  after  rebelling  against  this  place,  but  we  never  regarded  the 
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Jamia  as  something  apart....  There  too  I  was  working  for  Aligarh. 

I  was  convinced  that  one  day  we  would  return  to  Aligarh. 

I  was  recently  in  Mysore  and  had  the  truly  unforgettable  experience 
of  seeing  memorabilia  associated  with  the  incomparable  Tipu 
Sultan.  Tipu’s  eclectic  temperament  which  made  him  treat  his  Hindu 
subjects  and  their  faith  with  the  greatest  respect,  was  matched 
only  by  his  uncompromising  nationalism.  As  you  all  know,  he  stood  by 
this  commitment  unto  his  death.  Today  the  threat  to  our  self-respect  is 
not  from  the  foreign  yoke.  It  comes  from  within  us,  from  within  our 
differences  and  suspicions.  Misguided  elements  threaten  us  with 
discord  and  destabilisation. 

At  a  time  like  this,  the  valiant  example  of  Tipu  Sultan,  the  sagacity 
of  Sir  Syed,  the  scholarly  dedication  of  Maulana  Azad  and  the  gentle 
civility  of  Dr.  Zakir  Husain  are  needed  by  the  country. 

May  I  express  the  fervent  hope  that  when  violence  is  being  practised 
in  the  name  of  religion  and  communities,  each  and  every  alumnus  of 
the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  will  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the 
principles  that  these  stalwarts  represented  in  their  careers.  Khuda  Hafiz. 


Pyarelalji:  Biographer  Par  Excellence 


W hilf  the  world  of  historiography  and  of  letters  had  known 
Pyarelalji  as  one  who  bent  his  energies  to  the  task  of  completing  his 
biography  project,  there  are  certain  facts  about  him  which  need  to  be 
more  fully  appreciated.  Pyarelalji  joined  Gandhiji’s  secretarial  staff  at 
the  tender  age  of  nineteen.  The  Mahatma’s  secretariat  was  already 
headed  by  the  incomparable  Mahadev  Desai.  Gandhiji  and  Mahadev 
Desai  saw  in  Py  arelalj  i  a  rare  combination  of  devotion  and  calibre  .Needs 
and  resources  attract  each  other  like  a  magnet.  Mahadev  Desai  required 
someone  to  share  his  work,  someone  who  was  earnest,  able  and 
capable  of  selfless  service.  A  student  of  English  Literature,  possessed 
of  a  fine  turn  of  phrase  and  an  unerring  grammar,  Pyarelalji  impressed 
Gandhiji  who  was  himself  something  of  a  perfectionist  with  words. 
The  die  was  cast.  Fate  had  brought  them  the  very  person  that  they 
were  looking  for.  His  ability  to  identify  himself  with  the  task  at  hand 
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was  so  remarkable  that  very  soon  everyone  knew  of  this  new  young 
recruit  who  took  down  in  speedhand  every  significant  conversation  of 
Gandhiji’s,  typed  and  indexed  it.  He  was  also,  like  Mahadev  Desai,  an 
unflagging  diarist,  leaving  out  no  detail  that  pertained  to  Gandhiji,  be 
it  ever  so  minor.  Accompanying  Gandhiji  and  Mahadevbhai  to  the 
Second  Round  Table  Conference  in  London  in  1931  and  in  all  their 
internal  tours,  Pyarelalji  became  inseparable  from  Gandhi  and,  in 
course  of  time,  with  Gandhians. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of 
the  Indian  Revolution  under  Gandhi  was  that  it  was  not  only 
non-violent,  but  also  amazingly  methodical.  There  have  been  other 
grand  and  historic  revolutions  where  the  old  order  has  changed, 
yielding  place  to  the  new  convulsively.  In  India  at  the  core  of  the 
revolution  was  an  exemplary  documentation-cum-secretarial  system 
which  could  be  the  envy  of  any  bureaucratic  secretariat.  There  was  no 
question  of  mail  remaining  unanswered  by  Gandhiji’s  secretariat;  and 
the  mail  was  Himalayan  in  scale.  Copies  would  be  kept,  diarised,  often 
translated.  Jail-goers  would  be  kept  track  of;  their  relatives  helped  tide 
over  the  prisoner’s  term  of  absence.  The  Congress  Party’s  office  was 
something  like  a  Central  Secretariat,  with  the  General  Secretary 
functioning  like  a  Cabinet  Secretary.  Gandhiji’s  secretariat  headed  by 
Mahadevbhai  and  Pyarelalji  was  like  the  camp  office  of  an  army,  but 
nonetheless  methodical  for  its  camp  nature.  “To  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
somewhere  in  India”,  a  letter  would  be  addressed.  And  thanks  to  the 
postal  system  (and  often  to  individual  patriotic  officials  in  the 
Department)  the  letters  would  reach  and  be  dealt  with,  be  they  from 
the  Titans  of  the  Movement  or  from  just  a  village  level  worker.  All 
these  were  carefully  preserved,  indexed,  classified  and  docketed. 

Decades  of  study  and  recording  came  in  useful.  Pyarelalji  was  not 
only  a  walking  encyclopaedia  but  a  mobile  archives.  Files  upon  files  of 
documents  devotedly  and  systematically  kept  by  him,  were  available. 
Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  on  Gandhiji  and  doubtless  many 
more  will  be  written.  Some  of  these  are  factual,  some  interpretative. 
But  while  valuable  insights  have  and  may  continue  to  come  from  other 
pens,  there  will  be  one  and  only  one  definitive  biography  of  Gandhiji 
and  that  will  be  Pyarelal’s.  His  work,  being  based  on  first  hand 
observation,  original  documentation  and  total  fidelity  to  fact,  can  only 
be  ranked  to  the  direct  accounts  of  the  Saints — John,  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke  whose  records  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  comprising  the  New 
Testament  can  never  be  dislodged  by  any  other. 

Posterity  owes  a  deep  debt  to  Pyarelal  for  having  documented  a  Life 
and  a  Revolution.  Because  his  work  was  so  personalized  and  so 
thorough,  it  necessarily  had  to  be  time-consuming.  By  collecting,  even 
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after  his  Master’s  death,  more  and  yet  more  data,  Pyarelal  has  created 
a  rich  mural,  which  is  made  up  of  deep-mined  and  well-polished 
minerals  of  research.  Pyarelalji  published  two  volumes  covering  the 
Last  Phase  and  two  volumes  covering  the  Early  Phase.  He  had  begun 
his  labours  with  the  Last  Phase  which  was  fresh  in  his  own  experience 
and  then  turned  to  the  very  early  years,  because  those  needed 
consultation  with  Gandhiji’s  early  associates  whose  health  and 
memory  were  failing  them.  The  formation  and  the  culmination  of  the 
Gandhian  epoch  thus  came  to  be  covered.  It  was  Pyarelalji’s  idea  that 
he  would  bridge  the  intervening  gap;  but  that  was  not  to  be. 

When,  on  this  day,  in  1982  Pyarelalji  passed  away  in  harness  and 
suddenly  just  as  Mahadevbhai  had,  forty  years  earlier,  he  had  left  in 
near-complete  shape  this  fifth  volume.  The  volume  deals  with  a  crucial 
and  determining  period  of  Gandhiji’s  life — the  years  when  in  South 
Africa  a  historic  revolution  was  taking  birth.  This  was  when  he  set  up 
his  first  paper,  Indian  Opinion ,  instituted  his  first  ashram  and 
launched  his  first  satyagraha  campaign.  This  period  corresponds  in 
terms  of  Valmiki’s  periodization,  to  the  aranyakanda .  This  is  when 
Gandhiji  forged  the  instruments  of  non-violent  battle  as  well  as  his 
spiritual  strength.  It  also  enabled  him  to  see  how  effective  Indians 
could  be  if  only  they  sunk  religious  or  linguistic  barriers  and  worked 
together.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  a  Moslem — Dada  Abdullah — 
who  sent  him  to  South  Africa;  a  Parsi — Rustomji — who  was  his  loyal 
supporter  in  South  Africa;  a  Jew — Kallenbach — who  ran  the  Tolstoy 
Farm  for  him  and  a  Christian  priest — Rev.  Joseph  Doke — who 
wrote  the  first  book  on  him  entitled  An  Indian  Patriot  in  South  Africa. 
Pyarelalji  has  done  a  collossal  amount  of  research  for  recreating  this 
chapter  of  history. 

Given  the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  Pretoria  regime,  the  task  was 
by  no  means  simple.  But  through  correspondence,  he  collected  a  body 
of  material  as  imposing  in  its  volume  as  it  is  impeccable  in  its 
authenticity.  What  is  more,  it  recreates  the  atmosphere  of  the  times. 
As  you  all  are  aware  the  situation  in  the  South  Africa  of  the  1980s, 
has  been  grim.  In  many  ways,  Gandhiji’s  work  for  the  Indians 
there  presaged  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  and  needs  to  be  done, 
for  the  masses  of  South  Africa.  What  operates  there  now  is  not  just  a 
set  of  unfair  laws,  but  an  immoral  system;  not  just  a  question  of  Civic 
Rights  but  Human  Rights;  not  just  a  matter  of  Liberty  but  the  Dignity 
of  Man.  Gandhiji  devised  Civil  Resistance  to  the  obnoxious  Register 
in  Transvaal  and  preferred  to  go  to  jail  for  the  “No”  by  British  Indians 
to  register  and  that  day  satyagraha  was  born.  Today  the  same  spirit 
animates  the  Africans  in  their  struggle  against  apartheid. 
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In  recent  months,  repressive  actions  of  Pretoria  have  acquired  a  new 
density.  The  countrywide  clamp  down  following  the  imposition  of 
emergency  and  the  draconian  measures  of  detention  and  censorship 
have  dismayed  even  Pretoria’s  friends  and  allies.  It  is  clear  that  what  is 
happening  in  South  Africa  today  is  a  fight  of  the  people  against 
apartheid  to  the  finish;  the  crisis  cannot  be  defused  by  repression  and 
sham  constitutional  schemes.  Instead  of  entering  into  a  dialogue  with 
the  genuine  representatives  of  the  people  of  South  Africa,  the  Pretoria 
regime  has  chosen  repression,  duplicity  and  deceit.  The  agony  of  the 
South  African  people  has  continued  for  far  too  long.  This  stranglehold 
of  the  racist  regime  in  South  Africa  on  the  destiny  of  millions 
struggling  for  dignity  and  emancipation  must  be  broken.  The 
international  community  must  rise  up  to  the  challenge  of  apartheid 
through  adoption  of  effective  and  comprehensive  sentiment  of  the 
world.  We  owe  this  to  the  basic  moral  foundations  of  our  civilization 
and  to  future  generations.  We  must  bequeath  a  tomorrow  free  from 
racism  and  colonialism.  I  cannot  but  recall  on  this  occasion  the 
resounding  words  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  uttered  almost  exactly  seventy 
years  ago  at  a  meeting  in  Transvaal: 

It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  we  may  have  to  endure  every  hardship 
that  we  can  imagine,  and  wisdom  lies  in  pledging  ourselves  on  the 
understanding  that  we  shall  have  to  suffer  all  that  and  worse .  If  some 
one  asks  me  when  and  how  the  struggle  may  end  I  may  say  that  if 
the  entire  community  manfully  stands  the  test,  the  end  will  be  near. 

If  many  of  us  fall  back  under  storm  and  stress,  the  struggle  will 
be  prolonged.  But  I  can  boldly  declare,  and  with  certainty,  that  so 
long  as  there  is  even  a  handful  of  men  true  to  their  pledge,  there  can 
only  be  one  end  to  the  struggle,  and  that  is  victory. 

South  Africa  is  the  birthplace  of  satyagraha.  It  is  bound  to  be  the 
venue  of  its  climax.  The  struggle  which  Gandhi ji  launched  in  South 
Africa  was,  of  course,  waged  for  the  Indians  there.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  principle  underlying  it  was  universal.  And  that  principle  is  of  right 
against  might.  Pyarelalji’s  fifth  volume  will,  apart  from  its  historiog¬ 
raphic  significance,  doubtless  help  that  universal  struggle. 

May  I  conclude  by  congratulating  the  author’s  distinguished  sister 
Dr.  Sushila  Nayar  and  the  Navajivan  Trust  for  continuing  Pyarelaji’s 
work.  It  is  my  hope  and  trust  that  the  wealth  of  archival  material 
collected  by  Pyarelalji  that  still  awaits  a  writer’s  pen  will  soon  come  to 
be  published. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  all  those  gathered  here  in  this 
pleasant  function.  The  suburb  of  Adyar  in  Madras  has  a  personality 
that  is  all  its  own.  In  fact  ‘Adyar’  has  in  itself  been  for  long  a  complete 
postal  address,  even  without  the  suffix  of  ‘Madras’.  This  is  attributable 
to  the  outstanding  achievement  of  three  remarkable  women  who  made 
Adyar  their  headquarters — Dr.  Annie  Besant,  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi 
Arundale  and  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy.  It  is  my  great  good  fortune 
that  on  this  visit  of  mine  to  Madras,  I  am  associating  myself  with 
programmes  in  Adyar-based  institutions  connected  with  all  three  of 
them.  The  Theosophical  Society,  Kalakshetra  and  the  Cancer  Institute. 
There  is  more  than  a  coincidence  of  urban  geography  in  the  coming 
together  of  the  activities  of  these  pioneering  women.  The  Theosophic¬ 
al  Society  brought  to  life  a  seam  of  human  thought  that  is  not  only 
pan-Indian  but  international;  Kalakshetra  revived  a  tradition  of  the 
fine  arts  that  is  precious  to  all  of  India  and  the  Cancer  Institute  has 
demonstrated  renascent  India’s  resolve  to  match  its  ancient  philoso¬ 
phy  and  culture  with  modern  science.  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy 
personified  that  resolve.  And  in  so  doing  she  straightaway  made  a 
remarkable,  nay,  a  revolutionary  achievement. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  phrase,  “breaking  the  sound-barrier”.  I 
think  what  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy  achieved  for  the  women  of  India 
can  be  accurately  described  as  “breaking  the  time-barrier”.  She 
telescoped  into  her  life  span  a  sequence  of  endeavours  and  achieve¬ 
ments  that  would  have  ordinarily  taken  several  generations.  She  had 
to  struggle  against  an  environment  that  was  not  just  unfavourable  to  a 
woman’s  career  but  was,  in  fact,  comprehensively  hostile. 

Dr.  Muthulakshmi  was  meant  not  only  to  finish  her  studies  at 
the  Puducottah  College  but  later  to  become  the  first  woman  medical 
graduate  of  the  Madras  University;  the  first  Indian  woman  member  of 
a  Legislative  Council;  and  finally  to  blazon  a  new  trail  in  the  world  of 
social  reform.  Dr. Muthulakshmi  Reddy  was  the  founder  of  the  Avvai 
Home  and  Cancer  Institute  at  Adyar,  and  an  initiator  of  a  host  of 
projects,  both  official  and  non-official,  for  the  succour  of  the 
disadvantaged.  She  richly  deserved  the  name  Muthu — a  pearl — and 
no  synthetically  fabricated  one,  but  one  that  burst  upon  an  environ¬ 
ment  clogged  by  social  algae  and  moss,  with  a  gleam  that  belongs  only 
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to  what  is  totally  pure.  In  1929,  the  Women’s  Indian  Association  in 
Madras  brought  to  bear  great  pressure  on  the  Government  of  Madras 
to  nominate  a  woman  member  to  the  Madras  Legislative  Council.  Dr. 
Muthulakshmi  Reddy’s  name  suggested  itself  and  she  became,  as  a 
result,  the  first  Indian  woman  legislator.  But  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  was 
not  one  to  be  satisfied  with  achievements  that  were  personal  to  her. 
She  lived  and  had  her  being  in  society.  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  was 
instrumental  in  the  abolition  by  law  of  the  pernicious  and  exploitative 
practices  associated  with  the  devadasi  system.  During  the  .civil 
disobedience  movement,  she  gave  up  her  membership  of  the  Council 
in  order  to  devote  her  time  undistractedly  to  the  task  of  national 
regeneration. 

If  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  worked  against  social  discriminations  and 
brands  of  obscurantism  it  was  because  she  knew  how  they  were 
debilitating  our  society.  She  knew  deep  inside  her  that  the  time  had 
come  for  these  cobwebs  of  mental  backwardness  and  social  degenera¬ 
tion  to  be  swept  into  the  dustbin  of  historical  rejects.  And  she  knew 
that  she  must  spearhead  the  change.  Her  work  as  a  social  reformer  and 
legislator  has  been  appreciated  by  other  women  leaders  of  our  time. 

Smt.  Lakshmi  Menon  writes: 

In  the  early  decades  of  this  century  women  still  lived  sheltered  lives. 
Yet  we  see  that  many  women  like  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy  of 
Madras,  were  actively  associated  with  educational  and  social  work. 
Their  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of  women  has  brought  about  a 
silent  revolution  and  a  good  deal  of  the  services  have  come  to  the 
women  of  India  through  the  unrecorded  efforts  of  these  great 
women. 

And  Smt.Kamladevi  Chattopadhyay  observes: 

Extremely  hard  working,  studious  by  nature,  Dr.  Muthulakshmi 
Reddy  put  in  an  incredible  amount  of  solid  work,  initiated  medical 
and  social  institutions  and  succeeded  in  getting  many  welfare 
legislative  enactments  adopted  as  Member  of  the  Madras  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council.  Though  she  looked  staid  and  down  to  earth  she  showed 
a  great  vision,  a  comprehensive  approach  to  socio-economic 
problems  and  a  deep  concern  for  human  beings.  No  problem  was 
too  small  or  insignificant  for  her  where  human  welfare  was 
concerned. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Dr.  Muthulakshmi’s  work  was  her 
deep  commitment  to  the  scientific  approach  to  problems.  Just  as, 
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having  known  the  inequities  of  a  social  system,  she  used  her 
opportunities  as  a  legislator  to  bring  a  law  into  being,  Dr.  Muthulak¬ 
shmi  sublimated  her  memories  of  her  sister’s  fight  against  cancer,  by 
founding  this  Institute.  She  believed  in  taking  experience  forward  into 
action.  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  would  have  been  proud  to  see  the  growth 
and  expansion  of  this  Institute  into  a  nationally  renowned  one.  In  fact, 
her  spirit  would  be  elated  not  so  much  by  the  unveiling  of  her  bust  as 
by  the  installation  of  the  C.T.  Scanner  today.  The  treatment  of  cancer, 
the  world  over  owes  a  great  deal,  in  fact,  to  womankind.  Surgery 
was  the  only  known  response  to  the  ailment  until  Madame  Curie 
discovered  the  use  of  radium  and  thereby  opened  a  new  vista  of 
treatment  through  radiation.  Canbiotic  drugs  are  also  now  in  the  field, 
adding  a  new  and  much-needed  instrument  in  the  armoury  against 
cancer. 

But  a  great  deal  needs  to  be  done  yet  in  expanding  the  horizons  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  disease.  And  knowledge  of  situation  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  a  control  of  it.  A  recent  report  says  that, 
“while  the  death  toll  in  infectious  diseases  has  fallen  dramatically, 
cancer  now  accounts  for  one  of  every  five  deaths;  only  heart  ailments 
kill  more  people.  In  USA  alone  cancer  claims  a  thousand  lives  each 
day  it  is  estimated.  Its  world- wide  death  toll  already  tops  five  millions 
a  year.  It  spares  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich.”  Researches  hold  that, 
“the  majority,  probably  from  70  to  90  percent  of  all  human  cancers  are 
induced  by  environmental  factors  and  are,  therefore,  man-made.  Diet, 
cigarette  smoking  and  alcohol  consumption,  pollutants  in  air,  water, 
food,  and  soil,  adulteration  in  food  and  drinks,  toxic  chemicals  in  work 
places,  undesirable  exposure  to  radiation,  are  known  to  induce 
cancer.  We  can  thus  almost  blame  ourselves  for  perpetuating  this 
hazard.”  Public  awareness  of  the  malady  needs,  therefore,  to  be 
enhanced  greatly. 

Dr.  Muthulakshmi,  as  a  Legislator,  was  aware  of  the  need  for 
carrying  the  public  along  with  State  action.  The  Cancer  Institute  will 
be  doing  her  memory  a  signal  service  if  alongside  its  great  service  to 
the  treatment  of  cancer,  it  also  enhances  lay  understanding  of  the 
disease. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  pay  a  richly-deserved  compliment 
to  Dr.  Muthulakshmi’s  son  Dr.  Krishnamurti  and  Dr.  Shanta  for 
their  exemplary  work  in  the  Institute.  This  is  a  unique  saga  of  selfless 
service  which  combines  the  most  rigorous  scientific  professionalism 
with  the  spirit  of  service. 


Rameshwari  Nehru 


w  e  are  gathered  here  today  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  unique 
personality  in  our  national  history.  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru  or 
Mataji  as  she  was  familiarly  known,  was  unique  in  every  way. 
Rejecting  the  ease  and  comfort  of  an  aristocratic  life,  the  applause  of 
Assemblies  and  Parliament,  the  pomp  and  power  of  office,  Mataji 
dedicated  her  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  women,  Harijans,  refugees, 
communal  harmony  and,  ultimately,  of  world  peace.  Few  people  in 
public  life  lived  such  a  life  of  self-abnegation  as  Rameshwariji  did — her 
nearest  rival  to  that  honour  being  Arunaji. 

In  the  later  half  of  the  last  century,  great  men  like  Raja  Rammohun 
Roy  and  Swami  Dayanand  were  moved  by  the  miserable  plight  of 
Indian  women.  The  abolition  of  sati  and  the  enactment  of  the  Widow 
Remarriage  Act  removed  some  of  the  obnoxious  practices  then 
prevalent  in  the  country.  Right  from  childhood  Rameshwariji  resented 
the  practice  of  purdah  and  the  orthodox  practices  of  Hindus  and 
Muslims.  Her  marriage  into  the  Nehru  family  widened  her  vision  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  move  along  the  changing  times.  Then 
Mataji  went  on  to  edit  the  Stree  Darpan ,  the  first  women’s  monthly  in 
Hindi,  became  the  first  President  of  the  Delhi  Women’s  League  and 
then  President  of  the  All  India  Women’s  Conference.  Her  relentless 
campaign  against  dowry,  child  marriage,  cruelty  and  rape  sent 
reverberating  waves  across  the  country.  Under  the  then  prevalent 
Mitakshara  law,  women  had  no  share  in  joint  family  property  and 
this  inequity  called  for  remedy.  During  these  years  Mataji  wrote 
profusely  against  the  social  evils  and  campaigned  hard  to  create  a 
climate  and  opinion  in  favour  of  social  reform. 

Rameshwariji  was  against  inequity  anywhere.  When  Gandhiji 
established  the  Harijan  Sewak  Sangh,  and  launched  the  massive 
campaign  for  eradication  of  untouchability,  Mataji  went  over  to  Poona 
and  joined  it.  Her  heart  melted  when  she  saw  the  teeming  millions  of 
the  poor,  the  depressed  and  despised  brethren  of  the  country. 
Irrespective  of  heat  or  cold  Mataji  visited  the  Bhangi  Bastis. 
Along  with  Thakkar  Bapa,  she  worked  for  the  right  of  temple  entry  to 
Harijans.  So  complete  was  her  identification  with  the  cause  of  the 
Harijans  that  she  lived  in  the  Harijan  Niwas  in  Delhi.  No  wonder  that 
Gandhiji  was  so  much  impressed  with  Rameshwari’s  Harijan  seva  that 
he  wrote,  “you  are  working  very  well”.  People  marvelled  at  the  sight  of 
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this  daughter  and  a  daughter-in-law  of  aristocratic  households  visiting 
Harijan  bastis,  teaching  and  training  Harijan  womenfolk  and  giving  to 
all  the  Harijans  of  the  area,  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect.  Smt. 
Rameshwari  Nehru  became  recognised  from  that  time  onwards  as  a 
person  who  stirred  the  stagnant  waters  of  our  society.  Her  outgoing 
nature  and  the  capacity  of  establishing  an  instant  rapport  with  simple 
people  became  bywords  in  India’s  movement  for  social  reform. 

The  year  1942  was  of  double  significance  to  Smt.  Rameshwari 
Nehru.  Firstly,  the  Quit  India  Movement  which  was  initiated  in  that 
historic  year  kindled  her  political  instincts.  Secondly,  this  year  also  saw 
her  husband’s  retirement  from  government  service.  As  one  chapter 
closed,  another  opened.  Rameshwariji’s  self-imposed  ban  on  impris¬ 
onment  was,  therefore,  lifted  and  she,  almost  triumphantly,  courted 
arrest.  She  was  imprisoned  and  secluded  in  the  Lahore  Central  Jail  for 
nine  long  months.  As  she  served  her  term  of  imprisonment  within  the 
walls  of  the  Central  Jail  in  the  city  of  her  birth,  Rameshwariji  must 
have  thought  of  the  ironies  of  her  life.  Had  she  wanted  a  life  of  ease 
she  would  have  had  it  for  the  mere  asking.  But  Bridge  and  Coffee 
parties  could  not  have  given  her  the  satisfaction  which  she  had 
received  through  a  life  of  commitment. 

Gandhiji  had  advised  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru  not  to  enter  the 
Legislature  or  accept  government  office.  The  greatness  of  her  idealism 
and  the  purity  of  her  commitment  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  Rameshwari  Nehru  accepted  this  advice  and  kept  the  promise  till 
the  very  end.  As  the  skies  over  North  India  darkened  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Partition,  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru  became  an  engine  of 
activity.  Her  sense  of  justice  made  her  take  on  responsibilities  from 
which  even  men  would  have  flinched.  Her  work  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  refugees  forms  one  of  the  sanguine  chapters  in  the  annals  of  our 
secular  history.  Her  colleagues  at  that  time  recalled  the  great 
confidence  which  she  instilled  among  the  afflicted  people  in  Delhi. 
Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru  had  herself  witnessed  the  most  heart-rending 
scenes  of  communal  violence  a  little  while  earlier  in  Lahore.  But  that 
did  not  prejudice  her.  Communalism  was  communalism  and  violence 
was  violence,  whatever  be  the  venue.  For  her  the  call  was  that  of 
humanity  versus  inhumanity  and  she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
what  her  own  role  should  be. 

In  recognition  of  her  work,  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru  was  made  an 
Adviser  in  the  Ministry  of  Rehabilitation,  to  which  task  she  brought  a 
fine  combination  of  field  and  desk  work.  Smt.  Aruna  Asaf  Ali  has 
elsewhere  described  how  good  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru  was  at  the 
desk.  Handling  official  papers,  preparing  agenda  notes  for  meetings, 
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convening  meetings,  keeping  minutes  and  following  them  up  for  action 
was  a  task  which  she  performed  as  to  the  manner  born.  Had 
Rameshwariji  accepted  the  other  high  offices  which  were  offered  to 
her  she  would  doubtless  have  done  them  the  fullest  justice.  But  Mataji 
proved  that  greatness  and  offices  are  not  necessarily  related. 

Service  for  women,  for  Harijans,  for  those  uprooted  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Partition  all  these  were  for  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru 
part  of  a  larger  commitment  and  that  commitment  was  to  the  concept 
of  an  egalitarian  society.  Fairly  early  in  her  career  she  had  heard'from 
Pt.  Motilal  Nehru  and  Pt.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  about  the  great  October 
Socialist  Revolution  in  the  USSR.  And  like  those  two  illustrious 
leaders  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru’s  mind  saw  the  Gandhian  and  the 
Socialist  inspirations  converge.  She  realised  that  serving  the  wretched 
of  the  earth  could  not  be  done  by  dealing  with  the  symptoms.  Along 
side  relief  work  it  was  necessary  to  take  preventive  action.  And 
preventive  action  in  the  realm  of  social  justice  can  only  mean 
ideological  action.  Smt.  Rameshwari  Nehru  soon  became  one  of  the 
world’s  most  respected  promoters  of  International  Peace  and  Social 
Justice.  Her  travels  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  and  her 
work  in  the  Peace  Congress,  in  the  Indo-Soviet  Cultural  Society,  in  the 
National  Campaign  Committee  for  the  Liberation  of  Portuguese 
occupied  territories  on  Indian  soil  and  for  the  Afro-Asian  People’s 
Solidarity  Organization  are  but  a  few  of  her  many  faceted  activity  in 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  in  particular  her  notable  intervention  in 
the  then  prevailing  social  order  at  Mysore.  Smt.  Rameshwari  came 
across  the  pernicious  aspects  of  the  devadasi  system  and  immediately 
demanded  of  the  Mahant  of  the  temple  that  the  devadasis  be  released 
to  lead  normal  lives.  When  the  Mahant  dissembled,  she  lost  no  time  to 
contact  the  Diwan  of  Mysore,  Sir  Mirza  Ismail,  who  then  got  the 
miserable  girls  released.  This  reminds  me  of  the  single-handed  crusade 
for  abolition  of  the  devadasi  system  carried  on  by  another  great 
woman,  Dr.  Muthulakshmi  Reddy,  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Abolition  Act  in  Madras.  These  are  indelible  achievements  of  the 
great  women  of  India. 

It  is  gratifying  that  a  volume  has  been  brought  out  on  Smt. 
Rameshwari  Nehru’s  multi-splendored  activities  and  is  being  released 
today  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  personal  tributes  paid  by  her  friends, 
relations  and  associates  contained  in  the  volume  are  revealing.  Smt. 
Rameshwari  Nehru  emerges  from  the  pages  of  that  book  in  the 
fullness  of  her  personality  as  a  mother,  a  mother-in-law,  a  sister-in- 
law,  and  above  all,  as  an  exemplar  and  reference  point  to  several 
inspirations. 
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It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  Rameshwariji  was  born  on 
the  10th  December,  the  date  on  which  the  United  Nations  was  to 
adopt  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  decades  later.  The 
seeds  sown  by  Mataji  yielded  fruits  not  only  to  Indian  people  but  to 
the  whole  of  humanity. 


In  Memory  of  the  Maulana 


This  series  of  lectures  has  been  instituted  in  memory  of  one  of 
India’s  unique  personalities.  Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad  was  one  of 
those  rare  beings  who  combined  in  him  dignity  of  thought  and 
dynamism  of  action.  Maulana  Saheb,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
the  people  of  India,  was  an  impeccable  scholar  of  Arabic  and  Persian. 
His  writings  in  those  two  languages  are  acknowledged  in  the  world  of 
letters  as  exemplary  for  their  breadth  of  vision  and  depth  of  ideas.  His 
commentary  on  the  Holy  Book,  Tarjuman  Ul  Quran ,  is  regarded  as  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  Islamic  scholarship.  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
once  wrote  of  Azad:  “One  is  continually  astonished  at  the  odd  bits  of 
knowledge  that  come  out  of  him  almost  unawares.”  Jawaharlalji  went 
on  to  describe  Azad  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  “the  encyclopaed¬ 
ists,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  action.” 

Maulana  Saheb’s  stature  as  a  man  of  letters  was  further  enhanced  by 
his  patriotism  and  nationalism.  India’s  colonial  bondage  stirred  this 
sensitive  soul  so  intensely  that  before  long  Maulana  Azad  found 
himself  placing  his  vast  erudition  and  power  of  articulation  at  the 
disposal  of  the  national  movement.  At  the  age  of  34,  Maulana  Azad 
was  arrested  for  his  nationalist  activities.  He  made  a  statement  by  way 
of  explanation  that  was  described  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  as,  “the  most 
forceful  and  truthful  statement  offered  by  a  satyagrahi The  Maulana 
said  in  that  statement:  “If  I  am  convinced  that  this  Government  is  evil, 
I  cannot  pray  for  its  long  life...  Whatever  attractive  things  may  be 
done  for  those  in  bondage,  slavery  is  after  all  slavery.  I  deem  it  my 
national,  religious  and  human  duty  to  liberate  my  country  and  my 
people  from  servitude.”  A  statement  which  is  the  eternal  testament  of 
every  country  struggling  for  freedom.  Azad’s  nationalism  was  not  of 
the  variety  that  focusses  on  the  past  without  a  corresponding  vision  of 
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the  future.  Venerated  and  admired  during  the  arduous  movement  for 
liberation,  Maulana  Azad  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  in  the  challenging  task  of  the  administration  of  free  India  after 
the  achievement  of  freedom.  Revolutionary  ardour  had  now  to  be 
transformed  into  constructive  energy.  As  Education  Minister  in  free 
India’s  first  Cabinet,  the  office  which  he  held  till  his  demise  in  1958,  he 
strove  to  make  the  educational  policies  of  government  an  instrument 
of  what  in  present  day  parlance  is  called,  Human  Resource  Develop¬ 
ment.  Azad  laid  the  foundations  for  our  educational  edifice  with 
far-sighted  arrangements  for  every  branch  of  education — scientific, 
technical  as  well  as  general. 

Azad  also  became  one  of  the  most  articulate  supporters  and 
exponents  of  Pandit  Nehru’s  progressive  policies  relating  to  Afro- 
Asian  liberation,  nuclear  disarmament  and  universal  peace.  In  the 
assertion  of  human  rights  and  dignity  irrespective  of  creed  and  colour, 
Maulana  Azad  was  a  source  of  immense  strength  to  Prime  Minister 
Nehru.  In  memory  of  this  great  scholar  statesman  and  humanist  it  has 
been  decided  to  organize  an  annual  lecture  and  to  invite  distinguished 
world  personalities  to  deliver  it. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  have  today  a  leader  of  the 
distinction  of  Mr.  Robert  Mugabe  to  deliver  this  year’s  lecture  on 
“War,  Peace  and  Development  in  Contemporary  Africa. ”Mr. 
Mugabe  combines  in  him  great  intellectual  eminence  and  ability  for 
decisive  political  action.  We  welcome  Mr.  Mugabe  not  only  as  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe,  but  as  a  symbol  of 
resurgent  Africa.  The  destinies  of  Africa  and  India  have  been 
intertwined.  The  mighty  instrument  of  satyagraha  or  civil  resistance 
was  forged  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
dignity  on  the  Continent  of  Africa  and  India  always  regarded  its 
struggle  for  freedom  as  part  of  a  major  movement  for  the  liberation  of 
all  colonial  people.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  declared  in  1946,  “The  kernel  of 
our  policy  is  the  ending  of  colonialism  and  recial  inequality  all  over  Asia 
or  for  that  matter  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  and  the  end  of  domination 
or  exploitation  of  one  nation  by  another.”  Mr.  Mugabe  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  his  country’s  struggle  for  freedom  for  over  two  decades. 
Undaunted  and  unsubdued  by  repeated  detentions  under  successive 
Rhodesian  governments,  he  has  resisted  injustice  by  the  sheer  force  of 
his  commitment  to  the  cause  of  his  people’s  independence  and  faith  in 
his  country’s  destiny.  Mr.  Mugabe  began  his  career  as  a  teacher.  His 
work  took  him  to  a  variety  of  educational  institutions  where  he  taught 
a  cross-section  of  the  youth  of  his  country.  Simultaneously,  Mr. 
Mugabe  studied  for  a  degree  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
University  of  London,  completing  the  course  in  Ghana.  The  subse- 
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quent  career  of  Mr.  Mugabe,  his  arrest,  his  escape,  his  travelling  to 
Dar-es-salam  to  serve  at  the  operational  headquarters  of  the  Party  in 
exile,  and  his  broadcasts  to  Zimbabwe  through  Radio  Tanganyika  are 
now  legendary.  Mr.  Mugabe  went  through  the  baptism  of  prison  life 
and  during  the  period  continued  his  studies  obtaining  the  Master  of 
Law  and  Bachelor  of  Administration  degrees  from  the  University  of 
London.  His  political  and  diplomatic  ability  and  his  unremitting 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  dignity  have  won  for 
Mr.  Robert  Mugabe  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  entire  world. 
Mr.  Mugabe  has  not  only  been  attached  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
Zimbabwe  but  to  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  Namibia  from 
colonialism  and  the  dismantling  of  the  inhuman  practice  of  apartheid.  In 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  Commonwealth  meetings  and  in  the 
Non-aligned  Movement,  Mr.  Mugabe  has  been  carrying  on  a 
relentless  campaign  against  apartheid  and  for  the  liberation  of  Namibia. 
His  country,  occupying  as  it  does  a  central  position  in  the  region,  is 
crucial  to  the  struggle  of  the  frontline  states  against  the  Botha  regime. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement 
into  his  hands  in  September  last  year,  he  has  assumed  additional 
responsibility.  He  has  already  earned  the  admiration  of  the  members 
of  NAM  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  functions  as 
Chairman. 

It  is  gratifying  that  at  this  juncture  when  the  battle-lines  are  drawn  in 
South  Africa,  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  this  illustrious  son  of  Africa.  The  striking  similarity 
in  the  careers  of  Maulana  Azad  and  Prime  Minister  Mugabe 
particularly  in  their  notable  roles  in  their  respective  freedom  struggle, 
interest  in  education  and  staunch  support  for  human  dignity,  has 
added  significance  to  this  year’s  Azad  Memorial  Lecture.  The  subject 
chosen  is  of  such  topical  interest  that  not  only  India  and  Africa  but  the 
entire  world  would  be  interested  in  the  lecture. 

It  is  a  matter  of  immense  satisfaction  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  present  at  the  lecture  today.  Shri  Rajiv 
Gandhi  and  Mr.  Robert  Mugabe  together  represent  the  living 
continuity  of  the  Non-aligned  Movement  and  its  ever  increasing 
relevance  to  the  world.  They  symbolize  a  new  force  on  the  world 
stage,  a  force  for  peace  and  equity  among  nations,  a  force  which  brings 
hope  to  the  disadvantaged.  The  distinguished  African  Poet  Wally 
Serote  wrote  a  Poem  I  Will  Wait.  It  runs  as  follows: 

I  have  tasted ,  ever  so  often 

Hunger  like  sand  on  itiy  tongue. 

And  tears  like  flames  have  licked  my  eye-lids 
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Blurring  that  which  I  want  to  see , 

I  want  to  know... 

And  now  I  know: 

Having  been  so  flooded  and  so  dry , 

I  wait. 

The  people  of  South  Africa  dispossessed  of  human  rights  are 
waiting  in  the  hope  that  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  civilized  world 
will  bring  them  the  joy  of  human  dignity. 


The  Late  Olof  Palme 

This  esteemed  award  stands  in  the  hallowed  name  of  that  great 
statesman  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  strove  hard  to  bring  about  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  peace  among  nations.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  the  Jury  for  the  Award,  after  reviewing  the  world  events  and  the 
contributions  made  by  several  eminent  personalities  decided  not  just 
unanimously  but  spontaneously  that  the  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for 
1985  be  given  to  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  the  late  Olof 
Palme.  It  is,  therefore,  with  particular  and  deep  satisfaction  that  I 
extend  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome  to  Mrs. 
Lisbeth  Palme,  who  has  been  gracious  enough  to  agree  to  undertake  a 
special  journey  to  India  in  order  to  receive  the  Award  conferred 
posthumously  on  her  late  husband.  We  recall  that  on  his  last  visit  to 
India  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 
the  late  Olof  Palme  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Palme.  His  life- 
companion,  Mrs.  Palme  was  at  her  husband’s  side  last  March 
when  Olof  Palme  passed  into  eternity.  We  most  sincerely  appreciate 
her  gesture  in  being  present  here  today  and  thank  her  for  it. 

The  Jawaharlal  Nehru  Award  for  International  Understanding  was 
instituted  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1965  as  a  tribute  to  the  life 
and  work  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
international  understanding.  Nehru  enjoys  a  unique  position  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  the  architect  of  modern  India.  The  world 
however  remembers  Nehru  as  one  whose  vision  transcended  the 
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boundaries  of  his  country  and  spread  across  the  entire  globe  and  the 
humanity  inhabiting  it.  World  peace  and  international  understanding 
were  to  him  a  life  commitment  and  peace  had  dimensions  that  went 
beyond  mere  abstinence  from  war.  Speaking  in  Moscow  in  1955, 
Nehru  observed: 

Peace  in  our  view  is  not  merely  abstention  from  war  but  an  active 
and  positive  approach  to  international  problems  and  relations 
leading  first  to  the  lessening  of  the  present  tension  through  an 
attempt  to  solve  our  problems  by  methods  of  negotiation  and  then, 
to  growing  co-operation  between  nations  in  various  ways — 
cultural  and  scientific  contacts,  increase  in  trade  and  commerce, 
and  exchange  of  ideas,  experience  and  information. 

The  Award  is  given  annually  to  distinguished  and  exceptional 
individuals  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  promotion  of 
international  understanding  with  this  positive  dimension  to  it  as 
envisaged  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  The  Award  has  so  far  been  conferred 
on  twenty  eminent  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  Each  one 
of  them  through  their  careers  of  dedication  and  vision  and  through 
their  total  identification  with  the  cause  of  peace,  have  stregthened 
international  understanding. 

It  is  poignant  to  recall  that  among  the  special  friends  of  India  from 
abroad  who  were  present  last  year  when  the  Nehru  Award  was 
presented  to  Shrimati  Indira  Gandhi  posthumously,  was  the  disting¬ 
uished  statesman,  Olof  Palme.  He  was  present  to  partake  with  us  of 
the  moment  of  silence  and  introspection  which  comes  after  a  great 
anguish  has  passed.  We  realised  then  that  though  Shrimati  Indira 
Gandhi  had  passed  away,  her  mission  for  peace  and  understanding  did 
not  die.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  who  received  the  Award  on 
behalf  of  his  mother  has  demonstrated  by  continuing  her  policies  that 
causes  never  die  though  humans  may.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  we  wish  to 
convey  to  Mrs.  Lisbeth  Palme  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  India  that 
though  Olof  Palme  is  not  physically  with  us,  the  cause  for  which  he 
lived  and  died  abides  eternally  with  us.  Olof  Palme’s  career  has  been 
cut  short  and  yet,  undeniably,  Olof  Palme  remains  immortal; 
immortal  for  what  he  achieved  in  life  as  well  as  for  the  causes  that  he 
strove  to  achieve  during  his  life.  In  deciding  to  honour  Olof  Palme, 
Sweden’s  great  statesman  and  outstanding  internationalist,  the  Jury  has 
enriched  its  list  of  Awardees. 

Justice  is  indivisible,  social  and  economic  justice  even  more  so.  Olof 
Palme,  therefore,  went  beyond  his  commitments  at  home  to  an  active 
espousal  of  world  initiatives  on  development  issues.  As  its  Vice- 
President,  he  led  the  Socialist  International  Working  Group  on  the 
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Southern  Africa  question.  He  served  as  a  Member  of  the  Independent 
Commission  on  International  Development  Issues  popularly  known  as 
the  Brandt  Commission.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Disarmament 
Commission,  which  submitted  its  report  to  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  1982  and  was  one  of  the  world  leaders  who  called  for  a 
ban  on  the  production  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  in 
India,  specially  remember  his  participation  in  the  Six  Nation  initiative 
which  was  crowned  by  the  New  Delhi  Declaration  on  Peace  and 
Disarmament  in  January  1985.  His  role  in  the  Vietnam  War  while  still 
a  Minister  in  the  Swedish  Government  and  his  attempts  to  mediate  in 
the  Gulf  War  between  Iran  and  Iraq  were  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  served  the  cause  of  peace.  The  pernicious 
policy  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  evoked  his  firm  opposition  and 
positive  action.  His  imposition  of  a  freeze  on  Swedish  business 
investments  in  South  Africa  made  it  clear  that  Olof  Palme’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  human  values  was  made  of  the  sternest  metal. 

Addressing  world  leaders  assembled  at  Stockholm  on  March  15, 
1986  for  Olof  Palme’s  funeral,  our  Prime  Minister  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi 
said: 

Representing  a  neutrality  which  is  close  on  two  centuries  old  and 
sandwiched  between  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  Western  Alliance 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  he  had  an  acute  perception  of  those  debili¬ 
tating  emotions  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  nuclear  arms  race — 
hatred  and  fear.  To  overcome  these  or  at  any  rate  to  counter  them 
requires  the  elaboration  of  an  alternative  strategy  of  security  which 
comprehends  the  concerns  of  the  nuclear  weapons  States  but  leads 
them  away  from  dangerous  confrontation  towards  disarmament. 

A  perceptive  understanding  of  the  causes  of  strife,  the  courage  to 
counter  those  causes,  a  courage  even  unto  death:  these  marked  Olof 
Palme. 

When  Olof  Palme  died,  for  days  on  end  the  people  of 
Sweden  converged  on  the  street  in  Stockholm  where  he  had  fallen. 
Flowers  were  heaped  on  flowers  as  a  token  of  the  love  of  the  common 
people  for  this  man  who  represented  sanity,  decency  and  compassion. 
To  those  Scandinavian  flowers  we  add,  with  this  Award,  an  oriental 
rose.  We  offer  it  as  a  tribute  of  the  East  to  this  remarkable  product  of 
the  West,  whose  life  was  a  perennial  effort  to  span  distances  and  help 
humanity  forward  towards  its  evolution.  We  offer  it,  too,  as  an  earnest 
of  our  conviction  that  Olof  Palme  has  not  died  in  vain.  He  shines  like  a 
Pole  Star  in  the  firmament  beckoning  a  rudderless  humanity  that 
flounders  in  the  sea  of  violence  to  the  haven  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
May  his  soaring  spirit  inspire  the  world. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Zakir  Husain 


Zakir  Saheb,  as  the  nation  affectionately  and  respectfully  addres- 
sed  him,  was  a  man  of  deep  culture  and  scholarship.  A  symbol  of 
India’s  heritage  and  wisdom,  he  was  an  authentic  representative  of  its 
composite  culture.  It  is  in  our  tradition  to  honour  saints,  sages  and 
scholars  and  I  am  glad,  we  still  continue  to  do  so.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  convey  my  sincere  thanks  to  Shri  Khurshed  Alam  Khan,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Jamia  Millia  Islamia  for  enabling  me  to  join  this 
gathering  in  remembrance  of  so  noble  a  soul. 

It  is  gratifying  that  this  commemorative  function  is  being  held  in  the 
Jamia  with  which  Zakir  Saheb  had  such  intimate  associations  and  where 
his  mortal  remains  have  been  interred.  The  Jamia,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
arose  out  of  a  historic  imperative.  The  brutal  massacre  of  innocents  at 
Jallianwala  Bagh  in  1919,  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Old  divisions 
and  distances  began  to  dissolve  and  the  common  people  of  India 
entered  the  threshold  of  a  new  age — an  age  where  denominational 
loyalties  gave  place  to  a  modern  outlook  that  regarded  all  religions,  all 
languages  and  all  cultures  with  equal  respect.  A  galaxy  of  eminent 
Indians  decided  at  that  time  that  officially-conducted  schools  and 
colleges  be  boycotted  as  part  of  the  Non-co-operation  Movement.  As 
a  corollary  to  the  boycott  nationalist  institutions  were  devised  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  other  eminent  leaders  of  the  country.  The  Jamia 
Millia  Islamia — the  National  Muslim  University — was  born  here  in 
Delhi  out  of  the  same  deep  conviction  shared  by  people  such  as  Hakim 
Ajmal  Khan,  Dr.  M.  A.  Ansari,  Maulana  Mohammad  Ali  and  Maulana 
Azad.  Among  the  most  precious  of  those  persons  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  this  new  and  revolutionary  venture  was  Dr.  Zakir  Husain. 
Zakir  Saheb  was  particularly  precious  because,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
he  had  many  attractive  avenues  opening  before  him,  since  his  career 
was  full  of  academic  successes  and  he  had  obtained  a  doctorate  in 
Economics  from  Germany.  But  Zakir  Saheb  was  an  intellectual  who 
felt  stirred  to  the  depths  of  his  soul  by  the  nations’s  bondage.  Zakir 
Saheb  responded  to  the  call  by  resigning  his  teaching  assignment  in 
Aligarh  to  join  the  new  venture.  He  did  so  at  considerable  risk  because 
the  Jamia  was  then  merely  an  idea.  But  he  did  so  with  total  confidence 
in  the  rightness  of  his  step.  By  paying  attention  to  the  evolution  of  a 
new  educational  system  which  would  be  in  tune  with  the  wave  of 
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renaissance  sweeping  over  the  country,  the  Jamia  appealed  to  Zakir 
Saheb’s  intellect  as  well  as  his  conscience. 

He  took  charge,  at  the  incredible  age  of  31,  of  the  position  of  the 
head  of  the  teaching  community  or  Sheikh-ul-Jamia.  Zakir  Saheb 
carried  an  extraordinarily  wise  head  on  his  young  shoulders,  and 
managed  to  solve  all  problems  that  arose  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Jamia.  He  inspired  respect  of  course,  but  also  something  more  and 
much  rarer — he  inspired  confidence.  Zakir  Saheb’s  integrity  matched 
his  intellect;  his  sincerity  equalled  his  scholarship.  In  these  days  when 
the  academic  world  is  plagued  by  strikes  for  emoluments,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  recall  that  Zakir  Saheb’s  salary  as  Vice-Chancellor  was 
Rs.  100  a  month.  And  when  two  other  senior  colleagues  of  his  who 
were  on  a  higher  salary  agreed  to  reduce  their  emoluments  to  Rs.  100, 
Zakir  Saheb  reduced  his  own  salary  even  further  down  to  Rs.80.  Even 
that  paltry  sum  was  not  paid  regularly  as  the  Jamia  lacked  resources. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  his  great  personal  dignity,  Dr. Zakir  Husain 
clad  in  spotless  white  khadi,  carried  the  air  of  an  aristocrat  living  in 
modesty.  He  could  impress  anyone  with  his  elegance,  intellectual 
sharpness  and  charm.  In  the  days  when  the  Jamia  was  struggling  for 
funds,  Zakir  Saheb  managed  to  secure  handsome  donations  from  Seth 
Jamal  Mohammad  of  Madras  by  his  persuasive  tact.  Later,  Zakir 
Saheb  was  able  to  get  substantial  contributions  from  the  Nizam.  So 
devoted  was  Zakir  Saheb  to  the  Jamia  Millia  that  even  during  financial 
stringency,  he  managed  to  invite  foreign  guest  lecturers  with  the  help 
and  assistance  of  leaders  like  Dr.  Ansari  who  often  times  became  the 
host  for  these  scholars. 

Zakir  Saheb  came  to  the  notice  of  the  national  leadership  and  of 
Gandhiji  at  a  time  when  the  Mahatma  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
concept  of  Nai  Talim  or  basic  eduction.  There  is  a  famous  saying  of 
Jalal-ud-din  Rumi: 

It’s  not  the  Way  I  talk  of, 

I  seek  him 

Who’ll  walk  the  way  with  me: 

It  has  been  said,  first  the  comrade, 
then  the  Way. 

It  was  as  if  Gandhiji,  looking  for  a  comrade  with  whom  to  tread  the 
new  path  in  education,  had  been  helped  by  destiny  to  find  in  Zakir 
Saheb  the  comrade  he  was  looking  for.  Gandhiji  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  craft-based  education  was  more  effective  than  learning  by  rote. 
Zakir  Saheb,  with  his  vast  experience  and  fresh  outlook  responded  to 
the  idea  warmly.  Learning  by  memorizing  had  never  appealed  to  Zakir 
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Saheb.  But,  unlike  many  others,  Zakir  Saheb  accepted  the  new  idea 
with  some  circumspection.  He  cautioned  against  Gandhiji’s  idea  of 
self-supporting  education,  namely,  that  production  by  pupils  should 
pay  for  the  schools.  Zakir  Saheb  said:  “There  is  a  danger  in 
over-emphasizing  the  self-supporting  aspect.  Teachers  may  become 
slave  drivers  and  exploit  the  labour  of  poor  boys.  If  this  happens,  the 
takli  (spindle)  will  prove  even  worse  than  books.” 

While  others  had  concentrated  on  the  more  idealistic  content  of  the 
idea  of  Nai  Talim,  Zakir  Saheb  showed  a  constructive  frankness.  This 
appealed  to  Gandhiji  more  than  the  blind  allegiance  of  others  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  asking  Zakir  Saheb  to  head  a  National  Committee 
which  had  been  set  up  to  prepare  a  detailed  scheme  of  basic  education. 
It  was  in  that  capacity  that  Zakir  Saheb  provided  with  clarity,  a 
tangible  shape  to  Gandhiji’s  concept  of  basic  education.  Gandhiji  and 
Zakir  Saheb  believed  that  work  and  education  must  go  hand  in  hand  in 
order  to  relate  education  to  life.  Theory  and  practice,  the  ideal  and  the 
real,  they  believed,  should  never  be  separate.  It  was  Zakir  Saheb’s 
intention  in  his  concept  of  Nai  Talim  that  adequate  provision  be  made 
in  our  primary  schools  for  a  process  of  co-ordinating  ‘mental’ 
education  with  manual  work.  In  a  remarkably  constructive  and 
far-sighted  observation,  Zakir  Saheb  said: 

We  shall  have  to  provide  for  a  close  observation  of  the  aptitudes  of 
our  pupils  in  the  schools  and  send  them,  after  their  mental  consti¬ 
tution  has  been  discovered,  to  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  high 
schools  which  should  be  simultaneously  organized — the  High 
Schools  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  the  High 
Schools  of  Technical  Work.  We  shall  have  to  make  all  these  high 
schools  vocational  schools,  for  the  students  will  not  pass  from 
general  to  vocational  but  from  vocational  to  general  education. 

Today,  decades  later,  the  same  concept  is  being  sought  to  be  given 
shape  in  the  new  educational  policy  viewed  as  a  development  of 
human  resources.  Zakir  Saheb  kept  this  ideal  in  view  at  the  Jamia. 
Even  when  handling  other  responsibilities  when  he  had  also  to  deal 
with  human  nature  and  the  human  mind,  Zakir  Saheb  kept  this  ideal  in 
view.  His  ideal  of  a  comprehensive  education  was  enriched  by  a  deep 
belief  in  the  importance  of  character-promotion.  Zakir  Saheb  wanted 
the  Jamia  to  be  an  outstanding  combination  of  a  theological  seminary 
and  an  institute  of  secular  learning.  He  said: 

It  is  time  we  gave  to  our  educational  effort  more  edifying  ideals  of 
personal  and  national  existence — the  ideals  of  justice  and 
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fair  play,  ideals  of  service  for  the  good  of  the  whole  of  which  one 
is  a  part.  To  this  end  we  shall  have  to  set  about  the  task  in  dead 
earnest  of  transforming  our  educational  institutions  from  places 
of  individuals  self-seeking  to  places  of  devotion  to  social  ends, 
from  seats  of  theoretical,  intellectual  one-sidedness  into  those  of 
practical,  human  many-sideness,  from  centres  of  mere  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge  to  those  of  its  right  use. 

The  Jamia,  in  may  ways,  became  a  laboratory.  And  laboratories 
have  to  face  trial  and  error,  success  and  failure.  Seeing  some  of  the 
more  radical  aspects  of  the  Jamia,  donors  tended  to  get  put  off.  But 
Zakir  Saheb  was  not  the  one  to  be  deflected  from  his  commitments  by 
considerations  as  mundane  as  funds.  And  his  life  is  an  affirmation  of 
the  principle  that,  ultimately,  truth  prevails.  All  of  us  gathered  here 
are  aware  of  Zakir  Saheb’s  distinguished  career.  Zakir  Saheb  entered 
public  life  only  because  his  highly  sensitive  and  educated  mind  made 
him  see  the  possibility  of  using  public  office  for  the  general  good.  But 
office  entered  his  life  after  many  attempts  at  knocking  on  his  door. 

With  the  independence  of  India,  old  equations  underwent  change 
and  the  time  came  for  Zakir  Saheb  to  return  to  Aligarh,  this  time  as  its 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  Campus  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations  by 
the  Partition  of  India,  with  many  Faculty  members  having  gone  across 
to  Pakistan.  The  old  order  was  clearly  changing,  yielding  place  to  the 
new.  Zakir  Saheb  brought  to  Aligarh  a  healing  touch  which  was  all  his 
own.  Edges  got  rounded  off;  prejudices  and  distrust  seemed  to 
dissolve. 

Few  things  reveal  a  man’s  personality  and  attitude  to  life  as  his 
hobbies.  While  at  Aligarh,  Zakir  Saheb  cultivated  a  new  hobby — the 
collection  of  old  and  modern  rock-samples,  mineral-stones  and  fossils. 
These  contained  a  mute  but  deep  lesson  in  the  evolution  of  the  earth 
and  its  ingredients.  They  also  contained  a  lesson  in  the  potential  of 
resources — mineralogical  as  well  as  human,  for  development.  Zakir 
Saheb’s  interest  in  geological  specimens  revealed  an  interest  in  the 
potential  of  the  human  mind.  Then  again,  symbolic  of  what  he  wished 
for  the  Jamia,  for  Aligarh,  and  indeed  for  the  country,  Zakir  Saheb 
also  commenced  at  the  same  time  a  personal  study  of  local  trees  and 
flowers.  Fringing  the  Campus  with  bougainvillaeas,  flowering  shrubs 
and  roses,  he  had  every  street  on  the  Campus  lined  with  trees. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Zakir  Saheb  was  offered  by  Pandit  Nehru,  the 
Governorship  of  Bihar.  It  was  after  considerable  deliberation  that  he 
accepted  the  offer,  thereby  enriching  that  office.  Even  in  Patna  as 
Head  of  State,  education  continued  to  be  his  first  love.  Despite  the 
constraints  of  his  constitutional  role,  he  exercised  a  decisive  influence 
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on  the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  Zakir  Saheb  impressed  the 
people  of  Bihar  as  a  Teacher,  a  Philosopher  and  a  Statesman.  In  1962, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  Zakir  Saheb  took  office  as  the  Vice-President  of 
India  succeeding  the  other  great  teacher  and  statesman,  Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan.  That  period  can  truly  be  considered  the  acme  of 
leadership  in  free  India.  A  religious  philosopher,  Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
was  President;  an  educationist-philospher,  Dr.  Zakir  Husain  was 
Vice-President,  and  a  political  philosopher,  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
was  Prime  Minister.  The  three  of  them  constituted  a  Trinity  as  it  were 
of  sagacious  wisdom,  which  had  pride  in  the  past  but  also  confidence  in 
the  future. 

As  Vice-President  and  later  President  of  India,  Zakir  Saheb  brought 
great  erudition,  elegance  and  eminence  to  the  high  offices.  Members 
of  Parliament,  Ministers  and  officials  all  uniformly  respected  him. 
Even  during  the  turbulent  Question  Hour  in  Rajya  Sabha,  he  seldom 
raised  his  voice  and  yet  managed  to  maintain  dignity  and  decorum  in 
the  House.  Diplomats  and  statesmen  from  far  and  near  felt  the 
nobility  of  his  presence  and  his  ideas  during  their  meetings  with  Zakir 
Saheb. 

It  is  said  that  Zakir  Saheb  called  on  the  Shankaracharya  of  Sringeri 
who  happened  to  be  in  Delhi  and  the  Jain  Muni  on  the  eve  of  his 
installation  as  the  President  of  India.  Next  morning  after  assuming 
office,  Zakir  Saheb  went  to  Gandhi  Samadhi  and  paid  his  homage  to 
the  Father  of  the  Nation.  In  his  thanksgiving  speech,  Zakir  Saheb 
recalled  his  devotion  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  promised  to  follow  his 
footsteps  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties.  It  was  obvious  that  Dr. Zakir 
Husain  wanted  the  country  to  know  the  catholicity  of  his  outlook,  his 
adherence  to  the  faith  that  all  religions  are  equal  and  entitled  to 
respect  and  that  he  would  uphold  these  basic  principles  of  national 
integrity  and  communal  harmony  as  President  of  India.  Deep  inside  in 
him  there  was  always  a  great  concern  for  the  future  of  Indian  pluralism. 
Zakir  Saheb  respected  the  unique  character  of  India’s  heritage  in 
which  several  religions  and  cultures  had  blended  together  in  a  stream 
of  continuous  self-refinement.  But  he  was  also  aware  that  alongside 
this  there  were  other  forces  of  disruption  hampering  the  smooth  and 
even  flow  of  national  development.  Incidents  of  communal  violence 
pained  him.  He  observed  once: 

An  Indian  poet  has  said  that  every  child  that  is  born  brings  with  it 
the  message  that  God  has  not  altogether  despaired  of  mankind, 
but  has  human  nature  in  our  country  so  lost  hope  in  itself  that  it 
wants  to  crush  these  blossoms  even  before  they  have  opened?  For 
God’s  sake,  put  your  heads  together  and  extinguish  this  fire.  This 
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is  not  the  time  to  investigate  and  determine  who  lighted  this 
fire.  The  fire  is  blazing;  it  has  to  be  put  out. 

When  he  assumed  the  office  of  Rashtrapati,  Zakir  Saheb  pledged 
himself  (in  his  own  words)  “to  the  totality  of  my  country’s  culture”. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  observations  made  by  Zakir  Saheb  as 
Rashtrapati  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Inter-Religious 
Symposium  on  Peace  held  in  New  Delhi  in  January,  1968  and  I  quote: 

We  want  peace  between  individuals  and  groups  within  nations 
and  peace  among  the  nations.  These  are  all  vitally  inter¬ 
dependent.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Buddha’s 
philosophy  of  compassion,  the  Hindu  concept  of  ahimsa  and  the 
passion  of  Islam  for  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  can  combine, 
then  we  shall  see  generated  the  most  potent  influence  for  world 
peace. 

Today,  when  divisions  and  distrust  vitiate  the  even  tenor  of  life  in  India 
and  violence  stalks  the  land,  Zakir  Saheb’s  mission  of  peace  and 
friendship  is  of  great  relevance.  Terrorism  is  nothing  but  a  despicable 
reversion  to  barbarism — only  more  deadly  because  it  is  now  aided  by 
sophisticated  knowledge  and  technology.  As  man  progresses,  intellec¬ 
tually  and  materially,  he  regresses  morally. 

Zakir  Saheb  lived  the  life  of  an  ideal  and  true  Muslim.  As  Dr.  Mujeeb 
tells  us:  “He  read  the  Quran  regularly.  In  Ramzan  he  tried  to 
read  the  whole  as  many  times  as  he  could.  This  was  traditional 
practice.  He  fasted  regularly.  One  could  not  say  that  he  was  not 
orthodox;  one  could  not  say  that  he  was.”  Dr. Zakir  Husain  himself 
has  said: 

According  to  an  old  definition,  a  good  Muslim  possesses  a 
generosity  like  the  generosity  of  the  river,  a  benevolence  like  the 
benevolence  of  the  Sun,  a  hospitality  like  the  hospitality  of  the 
Earth.  He  answers  the  call  of  those  in  distress,  he  fulfils  the  needs 
of  the  helpless,  his  sorrows  and  endeavours  are  derived  from  the 
sorrows  and  endeavours  of  the  people  he  lives  among,  bears  all 
the  hardships  this  association  brings  with  it  and  repays  those  who 
do  harm  to  him  with  generosity  and  self  sacrifice....  The  practice 
of  equality  is  for  him  not  an  injuction  to  be  obeyed  but  an 
instinct,  a  second  nature  that  cannot  bear  to  be  repressed.  The 
good  Muslim  loves  God  only,  but  in  such  a  way  that  those  among 
whom  he  lives  are  made  to  feel  that  he  loves  them  only. 

i 

Much  of  these  applied  to  Zakir  Saheb  himself.  He  practised  all  those 
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virtues  by  constant  effort  until  they  became  a  part  of  himself,  a  second 
nature. 

We  are  witnessing  an  irony  and  an  anomaly  in  our  evolution.  I  referred 
sometime  ago  to  Zakir  Saheb’s  interests  in  minerals  and  in 
plants.  There  is  certain  significance  and  a  pattern  to  be  discerned  in 
this.  Zakir  Saheb’s  favourite  mystic  poet  Jalal-ud-din  Rumi,  has  said  in 
the  Masnavi. 

I  died  mineral 
and  turned  plant 
Died  a  plant 
to  turn  sentient 
Died  a  beast 
to  wear  human  clothes 
So  when  by  dying 
did  I  grow  less? 

Again  from  Manhood 
I  must  die 
and  once  again 
released , 
soar  through 
the  sky. 

And  here  as  well 
I  must  lose  place. 

Everything  passes 
But  His  face. 

Man’s  evolution  had  been  captured  by  Rumi,  as  also  his  destiny. 
Man’s  spirit  must  soar  above  every  limitation  of  time  and  space  into  its 
fullness.  And  when  it  does  so,  it  must  forfeit  its  Ego  in  the  Creator. 
Zakir  Saheb  was  one  of  the  most  civilized  and  civilizing  human  beings 
of  our  time.  May  we  follow  his  footsteps. 


Leader  of  the  Downtrodden 


w  e  have  gathered  her  this  evening  to  honour  the  memory  of 
one  of  India’s  greatest  sons.  Dr.  B.R.  Ambedkar’s  name  is  a 
household  word  today  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  India.  Thirty  years 
after  his  demise  his  influence  and  his  prestige  continue  to  grow  as  a 
stalwart  among  the  architects  and  builders  of  modern  India.  The 
reason  for  this  formidable  accomplishment  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Babasaheb  Ambedkar  identified  himself  with  certain  fundamental 
aspirations  of  our  country.  There  is  a  famous  saying,  “In  the  midst  of 
darkness  light  persists.”  Dr.  Ambedkar  was  born  in  the  oppressed 
community  of  Mahars  and  saw  for  himself  the  many  humiliating 
privations  which  were  being  heaped  upon  the  so  called  untouchables 
of  India  by  the  so  called  upper  castes.  In  the  name  of  our  scriptures 
and  our  Shastras,  centuries  old  vested  interests  had  divided  Hindu 
society  into  savarnas  and  avarnas.  There  was  nothing,  no  text,  no 
sanction  which  could  justify  this  division  and  yet  taking  advantage  of 
widespread  illiteracy,  the  privileged  sections  of  our  society  super¬ 
imposed  these  distinctions  for  their  own  advantage. 

2,500  years  ago  the  Buddha  questioned  these  divisions  and  said, 
“The  only  valid  divisions  are  the  divisions  between  those  who  are 
noble  and  wholesome  and  those  who  are  ignoble  and  unwholesome.” 
The  divine  Tamil  poetess  Avvai  said  that  there  are  only  two  castes  in  the 
world,  namely,  the  charitable  who  give  and  are  superior,  and  the 
misers  who  do  not  and  are  the  inferior.  Throughout  the  course  of 
Indian  history  great  sages  and  saints  exposed  the  hollowness  of  these 
divisions  and  sought  to  bring  all  the  communities  of  India  together  in  a 
creative  partnership. 

It  suited  the  alien  British  power  to  exaggerate  these  differences  and 
divide  the  people  of  India  further  to  strengthen  their  illegitimate 
hegemony  over  us.  It  was  given  to  two  great  Indians  in  our  time, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Babasaheb  Ambedkar  to  repudiate  castes  and  to 
proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Hindu  community.  Gandhiji  did  so  by 
reminding  the  so  called  higher  castes  of  their  duty  towards  the  so 
called  depressed  classes.  Babasaheb  Ambedkar  did  so  by  reminding 
the  so  called  depressed  classes  of  their  inherent  right  to  equality  with 
the  so  called  superior  castes.  One  stressed  the  duties,  the  other 
stressed  the  rights  and  together  they  brought  about  a  veritable 
revolution  in  social  thought. 
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Babasaheb  Ambedkar  overcame  a  series  of  personal  disabilities, 
humiliations  and  poverty  by  his  intellectual  calibre  and  determination. 
‘Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way’,  goes  the  saying;  and  before  long 
his  outstanding  qualities  came  to  be  recognised.  He  received  a  hitherto 
unprecedented  opportunity  among  the  depressed  classes  to  prosecute 
higher  studies  abroad.  After  studying  Economics,  Law  and  Political 
Science  in  America  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Babasaheb  Ambed¬ 
kar  returned  to  India  and  became  almost  at  once  a  spokesman  and  a 
herald  for  the  depressed  classes.  Newspapers  started  by  him  such  as 
the  Mooknayak,  Bahiskrit  Bharat  and  Samata  came  to  be  recognised 
as  the  authentic  voice  of  the  depressed  classes,  while  institutions  set  up 
by  him  such  as  the  Hitkarini  Sabha  and  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
of  India  became  engines  of  change. 

Although  Babasaheb’s  work  was  independent  of  the  programmes  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  led  by  Gandhiji,  we  can  now  see  from 
the  perspective  of  history  that  both  of  them  represented  different 
facets  of  the  same  awakening.  Not  many  are  aware  that  when  Gandhiji 
started  his  new  weekly  called  the  Harijan,  he  requested  Babasaheb 
Ambedkar  to  send  a  message  for  the  first  issue.  Dr.  Ambedkar  sent  a 
statement  for  publication  in  the  magazine  which  said:  “The  outcaste  is 
a  by-product  of  the  caste  system.  There  will  be  outcastes  as  long  as. 
there  are  castes.  Nothing  can  help  to  save  Hindus  and  ensure  their 
survival  in  the  coming  struggle  except  the  purging  of  the  Hindu  faith  of 
the  odious  and  vicious  dogma.”  Publishing  these  words  in  his  weekly, 
Gandhiji  paid  a  remarkable  tribute  to  Dr.  Ambedkar,  and  I  quote 
from  Gandhiji’s  words  as  published  in  Harijan : 

Dr.  Ambedkar  is  bitter.  He  has  every  reason  to  feel  so.  He  has 
received  a  liberal  education.  He  has  more  than  the  talents  of  the 
average  educated  Indian.  Outside  India  he  is  received  with  honour 
and  affection,  but  in  India,  among  Hindus,  at  every  step  he  is 

reminded  that  he  is  one  of  the  outcastes  of  Hindu  society . This  is 

the  caste  Hindus’  shame,  not  his,  but  I  would  like  him  to  feel  that 
there  are  today  thousands  of  caste  Hindus  who  would  listen  to  his 
message  with  the  same  respect  and  consideration  that  they  would 
give  to  that  of  any  other  leader  and  that  in  their  estimation  there  is  no 
person  high  and  no  person  low. 

Babasaheb  Ambedkar  was,  however,  not  one  to  allow  his  deep 
discontentment  to  turn  into  cynicism.  He  believed  in  action  and  used 
every  opportunity,  every  talent  and  every  minute  that  was  available  to 
him  to  further  his  ideals.  Soon  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  India 
afforded  to  Dr.  Ambedkar  the  opportunity  to  give  a  shape  to  his  social 
philosophy  and  to  his  undying  faith  in  the  dignity  of  human  beings.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Drafting  Committee,  Babasaheb  Ambedkar  .antici- 
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pated  every  conceivable  requirement  of  the  new  polity,  and  drawing 
from  the  examples  and  experiences  of  other  nations  and  the  peculiar 
needs  of  our  society,  he  raised,  brick  by  brick  the  magnificent  edifice 
which  now  stands  as  the  fundamental  rights  in  the  Constitution  of 
India.  True,  there  were  others  like  Alladi  Krishnaswami  Ayyar, 
K.M.  Munshi,  N.  Gopalaswami  Ayyangar  and  others  who  made  many 
useful  contributions  to  the  process.  But  if  there  is  any  name  which  will 
be  remembered  as  the  architect  of  the  Indian  Constitution,  it  will  be 
surely  that  of  Dr.B.R.Ambedkar.  No  wonder  that  Nehruji  chose. him 
as  the  first  Law  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  India. 

Much  progress  has  been  achieved  in  affording  equality  of  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Members  of  the  depressed  classes  find  every  door  open  to  them. 
No  legal  bars  exist  today  for  self-expression  or  self-advancement.  And 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  Commissioner  for  Scheduled  Castes 
and  Scheduled  Tribes  publishes  an  Annual  Report  which  lists  several 
violations  of  the  law  and  several  instances  where,  notwithstanding  the 
Statute  Book,  the  Scheduled  Castes  are  discriminated  against.  Baba- 
saheb  Ambedkar’s  work  will  be  truly  complete  only  when  equality 
obliterates  social  discrimination.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  far-fetched 
dream.  And  yet,  may  I  remind  this  audience  that  at  the  time  when 
Babasaheb  Ambedkar  began  his  campaign  none  could  have  dreamt 
that  one  born  to  a  Mahar  family  will  one  day  become  not  only  a  Law 
Minister  but  a  law  maker  and  be  hailed  as  a  modern  Manu!  I  am 
confident  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  Babasaheb  Ambedkar’s 
dream  of  samata  will  become  an  actuality  and  when,  as  Gandhiji  said, 
there  will  be  no  high  and  no  low. 

At  a  time  when  the  country  is  faced  with  divisiveness  in  new  forms 
we  cannot  but  recall  with  gratitude  the  services  rendered  to  us  by  this 
outstanding  son  of  India.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Government 
of  Rajasthan  on  its  decision  to  raise  this  statue  of  Dr. Ambedkar  and 
thereby  help  remind  the  present  generations  which  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  sacrifices  of  our  pioneers,  about  the  great  saga  that 
culminated  in  our  independence.  May  the  statue  of  Babasaheb 
Ambedkar  inspire  the  present  and  coming  generations. 


Tribute  to  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  you  all,  who  have  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  precious  memory  of  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Rafisaheb  and  of  being  a  fellow-member  with 
him  of  the  first  Parliament  of  India.  The  younger  members  of 
Parliament  used  to  draw  inspiration  from  Rafisaheb’s  fresh  and 
dynamic  approach  to  national  issues.  He  was  an  ardent  nationalist,  a 
skilful  parliamentarian  and  a  remarkably  competent  Minister.  But 
above  all  else,  an  Indian  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the  term. 

When  Rafisaheb  died,  suddenly  in  October  1954,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  said:  “I  hardly  know  of  anybody  who  was  more  of  a  thorough 
Indian  in  his  thought  and  actions  than  he  was  and  not  confined  to  any 
community.”  Speaking  from  the  Chair  in  the  Rajya  Sabha  at  that 
solemn  moment,  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  said:  “Rafisaheb  has  left  for  us 
an  example  of  an  Indian  who  rose  above  all  distinctions  of  caste, 
community  and  province.  That  is  an  example  which  we  should  all 
follow  in  our  work  for  our  country.” 

On  this  occasion  of  the  93rd  anniversary  of  Rafisaheb’s  birth  we 
gratefully  recall  to  our  mind  this  fine  quality  of  Rafisaheb’s.  In  fact, 
the  pluralistic  composition  of  this  very  audience,  which  comprises 
members  from  all  religions,  communities  and  regions  of  India  reflects 
Rafisaheb’s  unique  spirit.  Rafisaheb’s  eclectic  temperament  and  his 
innate  freedom  from  all  bias  stemmed  from  an  essential  affability  of 
spirit.  He  displayed  this  capacity  from  an  early  stage  in  his  public 
career.  He  had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  move  with  the  leadership  as 
well  as  the  ranks  of  the  national  movement  with  equal  ease. 

As  Private  Secretary  to  Motilal  Nehru  and  a  member  of  the  Central 
Legislative  Assembly  on  the  Swaraj  Party  ticket,  Rafisaheb  kept 
company  with  the  nation’s  political  elite.  As  Chief  Whip  of  the  Swaraj 
Party  in  the  Assembly,  Rafisaheb  distinguished  himself  as  a  master  of 
persuasion.  As  one  of  his  contemporaries  has  recorded:  “He  was  busy 
all  the  time  in  friendly  chats  with  groups  of  members  who  always 
surrounded  him.  Rafi  was  very  humourous  and  was  always  cracking 
jokes.  In  the  Assembly  Hall  Rafi  could  be  seen  moving  from  seat  to  seat 
smiling  and  j  oking,  shaking  hands ,  hugging  another  to  his  bosom ,  putting 
his  arms  around  the  shoulders  of  the  next  and  so  on.” 
Rafisaheb’s  house  in  Delhi  used  to  be  overrun  by  guests  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  so  much  so  that  Dr.  Ansari  termed  his  house  as  a  sarai. 
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This  affability  was  not  a  matter  of  style  alone.  It  reflected  Rafisaheb’s 
deep  identification  with  the  common  humanity  of  India.  Such 
identification  or  empathy  is  either  present  in  an  individual  or  it  is  not. 
In  Rafisaheb  it  was  present  in  an  abundant  measure.  During  the  Salt 
Satyagraha  of  1930,  Rafisaheb  plunged  headlong  into  field  work, 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  and  converting  Rae  Bareilly,  a 
placid  district,  into  a  beehive  of  Satyagraha.  Rafisaheb  visited 
almost  every  village  in  the  district,  distributing  literature  to  the  people 
and  inspiring  the  peasantry  to  a  hitherto  unknown  enthusiasm  for  the 
freedom  of  the  country.  Rae  Bareilly  did  to  Rafisaheb  what 
Champaran  had  done  to  Gandhiji,  Bardoli  to  Sardar  Patel  and 
Pratapgarh  to  Jawaharlalji.  His  experiences  among  the  peasants  of 
Rae  Bareilly,  transformed  Rafisaheb  into  a  human  dynamo  who,  from 
that  point  onwards,  became  an  unsurpassed  organizer  of  camps  and 
catalyst  for  public  causes. 

As  General  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Congress  Committee, 
Rafisaheb  became  a  model  of  dedication  and  efficiency.  His  willing¬ 
ness  to  undergo  any  privation  or  sacrifice  marked  him  out.  The  fund  of 
public  goodwill  that  Rafisaheb’s  work  generated  and  the  experience 
which  it  conferred  on  him  made  it  natural  that  Rafisaheb  should  find 
himself  at  the  heart  of  the  election  campaign  in  1936.  He  also  became 
at  that  time  President  of  the  U.P.  Election  Committee  and  was 
virtually  put  in  charge  of  the  election  campaigns  of  the  Congress.  His 
realism,  courage,  and  his  knack  of  establishing  an  immediate  and  close 
rapport  with  individuals  made  him  something  of  a  much-loved 
Commander  in  an  Army.  It  is  said  that  Rafisaheb  had  at  his  finger  tips 
the  number  of  actual  voters  in  each  locality  and  the  number  expected 
to  vote  for  the  Congress.  By  his  mobilization  of  workers  and  street  by 
street,  door  by  door  campaigning,  he  assured  the  victory  of  the 
Congress  in  those  elections. 

Rafisaheb  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  under 
Provincial  Autonomy  headed  by  Pandit  Govind  Ballabh  Pant,  along 
with  such  stalwarts  as  Kailash  Nath  Katju,  Smt.Vijayalakshmi  Pandit 
and  Dr.  Sampuranand.  Rafisaheb’s  deep  familiarity  with  the  agrarian 
sector  brought  to  him  the  key  portfolio  of  Revenue  and  Land 
Reforms.  His  piloting  of  the  U.P.  Tenancy  Act  gave  to  the  Congress  a 
support-base  among  the  rural  masses  and  created  the  climate  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Zamindari.  The  conferring  of  hereditary  rights  on 
tenants  and  the  banning  of  feudal  levies  literally  brought  the  U.P. 
peasantry  out  of  an  outmoded  age  into  modern  times  in  one  quantum 
leap.  Rafisaheb  possessed  that  crucial  ingredient  of  a  democrat’s  faith- 
a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  public  mandate.  He  regarded 
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membership  of  the  legislature  and  public  office  as  a  trust  which  had  to 
be  fulfilled.  Small  wonder  that  when  with  all  Congress  Ministries,  the 
U.P.  Ministry  also  resigned  in  October  1939,  Rafisaheb  could  look 
back  with  satisfaction  to  his  creative  term  of  office. 

For  him  participation  in  parliamentary  democracy  did  not  admit  of 
any  distance  coming  in  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Every 
‘problem’  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  human  situation  which 
required  a  human  response  within  a  given  period  of  time.  Common 
sense,  compassion  and  the  vision  of  India’s  greatness  were  the  only 
motive  forces  for  action.  He  regarded  himself  and  any  office  that  came 
his  way  as  an  instrument  that  must  be  used  effectively.  In  other  words, 
Rafisaheb  entertained  no  false  notions  and  no  illusions  about  power. 
He,  in  fact,  can  be  said  to  have  de-mystified  power.  He  used  it 
straightforwardly  and  to  the  best  of  his  judgement  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  For  him  ‘public’  meant  the  people  of  India,  a  people  steeped  in 
poverty. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  call  of  the  Muslim  League  in  terms 
of  ‘two-nations’  should  hold  no  allure  for  him.  There  was  no  question 
of  Rafisaheb  having  anything  to  do  with  those  co-religionists  of  his  who 
might  speak  in  terms  of  Hindus  and  Muslims  as  being  two  nations.  For 
him  the  freedom  of  India  and  the  removal  of  India’s  poverty  were  the 
real  issues.  Like  the  great  nationalists  of  the  Islamic  faith  such  as 
Maulana  Azad,  Dr.  Ansari  and  Dr. Zakir  Husain,  Rafisaheb  was  a  man 
of  piety.  But,  communalism  of  every  kind  was  anathema  to  him.  As 
Home  Minister  in  the  U.P. Government  between  1946  and  1947, 
Rafisaheb  kept  the  communal  situation  in  the  State  in  his  firm  grip 
despite  the  worst  provocations.  It  is  no  secret  that  during  the  Delhi 
disturbances,  Gandhiji  advised  Sardar  Patel  to  consult  Rafisaheb  on 
the  means  of  ending  communal  disturbances  which  had  gone  on 
continuously  for  four  months.  Rafisaheb’s  view  was  that  one  of  the 
best  means  of  controlling  riots  was  to  arm  the  police  with  modern 
weapons  and  overhauling  the  police  department  so  as  to  make  it 
modern  in  outlook  and  result-oriented. 

With  the  coming  of  Independence  when  Prime  Minister  Nehru  tried 
to  obtain  the  best  talents  in  the  country  for  the  Central  Cabinet, 
Rafisaheb  became  an  automatic  choice.  His  ministerial  residence  in 
Delhi  became  a  camp  for  uprooted  families  and  afflicted  persons.  The 
two  portfolios  which  Rafisaheb  handled  at  the  Centre  were  Com¬ 
munications  and  Food,  both  of  which  gave  him  ample  scope  for 
serving  the  common  people  of  India,  directly  and  tangibly.  Rafisaheb’s 
mind  could  never  adjust  itself  to  the  status  quo.  His  tenure  as  Minister 
of  Communications,  brief  as  it  was,  saw  the  introduction  of  schemes 
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for  which  the  entire  nation  thanked  him.  I  refer  to  the  Night  Airmail 
Service,  the  Own-Your-Telephone  Scheme  and  the  provision  of  paid 
holidays  for  postmen.  It  distressed  and  dismayed  him  that  it  should 
take  a  letter  three  days  to  travel  from  Bombay  or  Calcutta  to  Delhi. 
The  time  required  in  the  case  of  letters  posted  from  far  off  places  in 
India  was  to  be  that  much  greater.  Even  the  Tatas  refused  to  commit 
their  aircrafts  for  this  service.  And  when,  undaunted  by  the  cynicism 
and  criticism,  Rafisaheb  finally  obtained  a  small  airline  to  commence 
the  night  airmail  service  linking  up  the  principal  cities,  the  reduction 
in  transit  time  was  to  be  phenomenal.  Humayun  Kabir  who  later 
succeeded  him  said  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Airmail  service:  “Thanks  to  the  vision  and  courage  of  the  late  Mr.  Rafi 
Ahmed  Kidwai,  India  is  one  of  the  countries  where  almost  all  first  class 
mail  is  carried  today  by  air  without  surcharge.”  This  programme  not 
only  speeded  up  the  postal  service  but  also  served  to  introduce  night 
landing  facilities  at  many  of  the  routes  and  spurred  our  air  transport  on 
the  path  of  further  progress. 

The  food  situation  in  the  meantime  had  become  alarming  with 
rations  having  been  cut  by  one-third  and  stocks  of  foodgrains  with 
many  States  dwindling  to  an  all  time  low.  The  monsoon  in  Madras  and 
Andhra  had  failed  for  five  years  in  succession,  leading  to  near-famine 
conditions  in  the  erstwhile  presidency.  Before  taking  over  the  Food 
portfolio  Rafisaheb  studied  the  food  situation  with  his  usual  applica¬ 
tion  to  detail.  After  visiting  hundreds  of  mandis  of  foodgrains  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  Rafisaheb  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  food  situation,  though  bad,  was  not  hopeless.  His  respect  for  the 
people  told  him  that  long  queues  for  foodgrains  and  sugar  ought  not  to 
continue  and  that  the  existing  system  of  controls  was  becoming 
counter-productive.  He  found  that  only  those  State  Governments 
which  did  not  have  adequate  stocks  needed  control.  But  others,  he 
felt,  should  de-control.  Once  again  bureaucratic  opinion  was  negative. 
A  fierce  debate  on  control  versus  de-control  raised.  Taking  a  great 
risk,  Rafisaheb  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  The  progressive  relaxation  of 
controls  led  to  the  restoration  of  normal  supplies  and  very  soon 
Rafisaheb  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  worker  in  the  field  of  Civil 
Supplies.  This  decision  of  Rafisaheb  proved  the  importance  of  viewing 
administrative  problems  in  a  non-doctrinaire  and  pragmatic  fashion. 
Rafisaheb  was  a  socialist  and,  ideologically,  the  system  of  a  controlled 
economy  appealed  to  him.  But  as  Rafisaheb  said,  “when  control  does 
not  serve  the  consumer’s  interests  and  helps  in  enhancing  the  price 
instead  of  reducing  it,  it  should  go.”  He  also  spoke  a  home  truth, 
“When  a  farmer  knows  he  can  sell  what  he  produces  in  a  free  market, 
he  is  likely  to  grow  more  than  he  would  otherwise.” 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  once  asked,  “What  is  your  principal  prob¬ 
lem?”  And  he  replied,  “We  have  got  360  million  problems  in  India.” 
Elucidating  his  answer,  he  said,  “I  suggest  that  the  only  policy  that  we 
should  have  in  mind  is  that  we  have  to  work  for  the  360  million  people, 
not  for  a  few,  not  for  a  group  but  the  whole  lot,  and  to  bring  them  up 
on  an  equal  basis.”  That  was  in  1954.  How  one  wishes  one  could  say, 
in  1987,  that  we  have  got  360  million  problems  in  India!  We 
unfortunately  have  800  million  problems.  Had  the  population  been 
stable,  the  per  capita  income  which  is  now  around  Rs.2200  would  have 
been  around  Rs.  4600  instead.  And,  more  significantly,  the  number  of 
people  below  the  poverty  line,  being  in  that  case  less  than  the  number 
of  people  added  to  the  population,  would  have  remained  at  zero.  But 
this  is  a  statistician’s  dream.  Reality  stares  us  in  the  face.  Time, 
therefore,  is  of  the  essence.  Each  year,  each  month,  and  each  day 
means  so  many  more  mouths  to  be  fed,  hands  to  be  employed,  minds 
to  be  educated,  bodies  to  be  clothed,  housed  and  given  health  care. 
This  is  why  it  is  said  that  in  India,  development  has  to  run  in  order  to 
stand  in  the  same  place! 

When  Rafisaheb  passed  away  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  slogans 
raised  during  his  funeral  was — Annadata  Rafi  Ahmed  Kidwai  Amar 
Rahe.  Jawaharlalji  referred  to  the  spontaneous  grief  of  the  people  of 
Delhi  on  the  occasion.  He  said:  “I  was  not  here  when  he  died,  but  I  am 
told  that  the  people  of  Delhi  specially,  as  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  but  more  specially  the  people  of  Delhi  of  all  groups, 
communities,  views  and  parties,  all  gave  a  demonstration  of  sorrow 
and  grief  such  as  Delhi  has  very  seldom  seen.  Because  Rafi  Ahmed 
ultimately  stood  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  served  them.” 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  expressing  the  confidence  that  this  man 
of  the  people  will,  for  all  time,  remain  for  us  a  living  inspiration. 


Gurudev 


Centuries  cannot  erase  the  fragrant  memory  of  Gurudev  who 
was  a  poet  of  world  renown,  an  aesthetic  philosopher,  a  cultural 
ambassador  of  India  and  a  great  educationist  who  revolutionised  the 
concept  of  education.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  epitomized  the  feeling  of  the 
entire  nation,  when  Gurudev  left  his  mortal  coil: 
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I  have  met  many  big  people  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  But 
I  have  to  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  two  biggest  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting,  have  been  Gandhi  and  Tagore.  I  think  they 
have  been  the  two  outstanding  personalities  in  the  world  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  As  time  goes  by,  I  am  sure  this  will 
be  recognized,  when  all  the  generals,  and  field  marshals  and 
dictators  and  shouting  politicians,  are  long  dead  and  largely 
forgotten. 

Jawaharlalji  was  right.  Tagore  has  been  remembered  -and 
remembered  with  increasing  reverence.  In  1961,  the  year  of  Tagore’s 
centenary,  there  was  great  commemoration  of  his  life-work.  And  this 
year,  which  marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  Tagore’s  birth,  witnessed  an 
upsurge  of  enthusiasm  no  less  intense  than  that  during  the  centenary 
year.  The  Government  of  India  has  also  responded  enthusiastically,  to 
the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  people  of  our  country  as  well  as  all 
individuals  and  institutions  abroad.  Various  programmes  have  been 
organized  which  have  once  again  brought  alive  Tagore’s  many-sided 
personality.  This  will  be  particularly  useful  for  the  generation  that  has 
risen  after  the  Tagore  Centenary  Celebrations  of  1961. 

Born  into  the  highly  cultivated  family  of  Maharshi  Devendranath 
Tagore,  young  Rabindranath  could  not  have  had  an  atmosphere  more 
congenial  for  a  life  of  ease,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  private 
excellences.  Music,  art,  or  philosophical  speculation,  could  have 
engaged  his  entire  attention.  But  Rabindranath  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  purely  exclusivist  achievements.  There  was  in  his  soul  a  poetic 
vision  which  linked  him  to  the  basic  rhythms  of  an  intensely  spiritual 
life.  It  is  recorded,  that  in  his  early  twenties,  Rabindranath  had  a 
mystical  experience,  which  was  to  influence  his  sensibility  permanent¬ 
ly.  He  wrote: 

One  morning,  I  happened  to  be  standing  on  the  verandah.  The 
sun  was  just  rising  through  the  leafy  tops  of  those  trees.  As  I 
continued  to  gaze,  all  of  a  sudden  a  covering  seemed  to  fall  away 
from  my  eyes,  and  I  found  the  world  bathed  in  a  wonderful 
radiance,  with  waves  of  beauty  and  joy  swelling  in  every  side.  The 
radiance  pierced  in  a  moment  through  the  folds  of  sadness  and 
despondency  which  had  accumulated  over  my  heart,  and  flooded 
it  with  this  universal  light. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  poetic  saying  of  Keats,  about  Truth 
being  Beauty  and  Beauty,  Truth.  What  is  meant  by  this  observation  is 
that  only  the  authentic  in  its  natural  freshness — unadorned  and 
undisguised — can  be  beautiful.  All  else  is  superficial.  Tagore’s 
sensibility  recoiled  from  artifice  and  from  anything  that  sought  to 
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cover  up  reality.  This  made  it  necessary,  that  he  should  regard  Life  in 
its  various  facets  as  the  natural  domain  of  his  observation.  Seeing  the 
‘True’  in  a  wholly  new  and  fresh  light  was  Tagore’s  ideal.  Endowed 
with  this  illuminating  vision,  Tagore’s  poetic  mind  roamed  free, 
picking  up  an  object  here  and  a  subject  there  and  investing  their 
authentic  natures  with  the  luminosity  of  his  sensibility.  Be  the  theme 
classical,  medieval  or  folk,  be  the  handling  intellectual,  spiritual  or 
romantic,  Tagore’s  genius  travelled,  with  the  deftness  of  the  fingers  of 
a  violinist  over  the  several  strings  producing  celestial  music. 

Over  the  years,  Tagore  came  to  write  more  than  a  thousand  poems 
and  two  thousand  songs.  As  a  lyric  poet,  he  entranced  the  world.  More 
than  anything  else,  it  was  the  humanity  of  his  poems  that  held  appeal. 
In  the  Gitanjali,  for  instance,  Tagore  writes  of  God: 

He  is  there  where  the  tiller  is  tilling  the  hard  ground 
and  where  the  path-maker  is  breaking  stones 
He  is  with  them  in  sun  and  in  shower  and  his  garment  is  covered  with  dust. 
Put  off  thy  holy  mantle  and  even  like  him  come  down  on  the  dusty  soil. 

Apart  from  poetry,  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  short  stories, 
novels,  plays  and  prose  treatises  on  a  bewildering  range  of  subjects 
flowed  from  his  pen.  In  quantity  as  well  as  in  the  diversity  of  theme, 
Tagore’s  literary  output  was  formidable  and  it  received  equally 
formidable  recognitions.  Knighthood  came  to  him  as  did  in  1913,  the 
coveted  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature.  The  great  English  poet  Yeats 
observed:  “In  all  his  poems  there  is  one  single  theme:  the  love  of 
God...  Tagore  loves  nature,  his  poems  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
touches,  showing  his  keen  observation  and  deep  love.  He  does  not 
count  heads,  but  flowers.  In  this  book  there  is  a  ceaseless  abundance 
of  beauty.”  In  the  ultimate  analysis  it  is  not  because  of  its  size  or  scope 
that  Tagore’s  work  is  monumental.  It  is  in  the  inherent  quality,  in  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  his  work,  that  its  greatness  lies. 

There  was  in  Tagore’s  works  the  spiritual  eloquence  of  Valmiki  and 
Vyasa,  the  literary  grandeur  of  Kalidasa,  the  romantic  allure  of 
Jayadeva,  the  mystic  grace  of  Kabir  and  of  the  Sufis,  and  the  simple 
devotion  of  India’s  Vaishnava  faith.  But  apart  from  all  this,  there  was 
in  it  the  freshness  of  a  simple  wayfarer’s  song.  Tagore,  therefore,  came 
to  represent  at  once  all  the  great  rhythms  of  India’s  multiple 
personality  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  heartbeat  of  the  common  man. 
Tagore’s  philosophy  is  reflected  in  all  his  writings.  He  has  not  stated  it 
as  such,  but  it  comes  through,  clearly.  As  we  look  back  on  this 
monumental  life,  we  would  like  to  ask  ourselves  what,  in  essence,  was 
Tagore’s  philosophy.  To  my  mind,  his  philosophy  was  that  man  ought 
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to  live  in  harmony  with  himself,  with  fellow  humans  and  with  Nature. 
He  quite  naturally  worshipped  as  God,  Jivan  Devata ,  the  Lord  of  Life, 
where  God  is  humanized  and  requires  Man  too  to  be  the  quintessence 
of  human  feelings,  of  compassion  and  love.  Tagore  wrote:  “God  is  not 
away  from  us,  nor  in  churches.  He  is  within  us.  He  pervades 
unperceived,  life  and  death,  pleasure  and  pain,  sin  and  piety,  union  and 
separation.  This  earth  itself  is  his  eternal  temple.” 

It  was  essential  that  Tagore  should,  therefore,  become  involved  with 
man  in  his  social  and  political  setting  also.  Tagore  was  convinced  that 
man  ought  not  to  be  swayed  by  the  spectacle  of  power  that  has  been 
won  by  violence  and  unrighteousness.  Tagore  wrote:  “Nations  that 
have  relied  thereon  have  either  been  destroyed,  or  are  even  now 
reverting  to  barbarism.  It  is  co-operation  and  love,  mutual  trust  and 
mutual  aid  which  make  for  strength  and  real  progress  in  civilization.” 

Speaking  in  England  in  1912  to  a  gathering  of  writers  and  thinkers 
who  had  hailed  the  Gitanj all’s  conceptual  content  no  less  than  its 
lyrical  beauty,  Tagore  said:  “East  is  East  and  West  is  West.  God  forbid 
that  it  should  be  otherwise  but  the  twain  must  meet  in  amity,  peace 
and  understanding;  their  meeting  will  be  all  the  more  fruitful,  because 
of  their  difference,  it  must  lead  both  to  holy  wedlock  at  the  common 
altar  of  humanity.”  This  message  is  of  urgent  relevance  in  today’s 
world.  It  was  Tagore’s  genius  that  he  gave  us  this  message  through  his 
ethereal  sensibility  as  it  expressed  itself  in  words,  paintings  and  in  the 
entire  tapestry  of  his  life. 

It  is,  I  believe,  not  without  significance  that  this  125th  year  of 
Tagore’s  birth  coincides  with  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  our  Independ¬ 
ence.  Tagore  was  in  many  ways  the  Prophet  of  New  India,  its  National 
Poet  and  Bard.  Tagore  came  into  the  world  when  a  New  Age  was 
beginning  to  take  shape.  For  one  thing,  a  sense  of  nationhood  was 
being  felt,  for  the  first  time.  In  one  memorable  line  of  the  great  song 
that  has  now  become  our  National  Anthem,  Tagore  linked  all  our 
lands  together  in  one  shrinkhala.  We,  the  inheritors  of  the  new  age, 
will  do  well  to  study  its  origins  and  the  role  of  the  pioneers.  Tagore’s 
own  life,  for  instance,  is  one  that  cannot  but  interest,  inspire  and 
elevate  us. 

Tagore  made  innumerable  speeches  and  wrote  profusely  on  the 
crisis  created  by  the  Partition  of  Bengal.  His  words  on  the  subject  were 
on  the  lips  of  patriotic  youths  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Likewise, 
after  the  1919  Jallianwala  Bagh  massacre,  which  singed  the  nation’s 
conscience,  Tagore  came  to  personify  India’s  indignation.  Returning 
his  knighthood,  Tagore  wrote  to  the  then  Viceroy,  Lord  Chelmsford: 
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The  very  least  I  can  do  for  my  country  is  to  take  all  consequences 
upon  myself  in  giving  voice  to  the  protest  of  the  millions  of  my 
countrymen,  surprised  into  a  dumb  anguish  of  terror.  The  time  has 
come  when  badges  of  honour  make  our  shame  glaring,  in  the 
incongruous  context  of  humiliation,  and  I  for  my  part  wish  to  stand, 
shorn  of  all  special  distinctions,  by  the  side  of  those  of  my 
countrymen  who  for  their  so-called  insignificance  are  liable  to  suffer 
degradation.... 

Renunciation,  in  the  Indian  tradition,  carries  a  grandeur  that  no 
temporal  power  can  boast  of.  Tagore’s  gesture  electrified  India,  resto¬ 
ring  confidence  and  self-respect  to  the  grieving  nation. 

Education  in  the  conventional  sense  held  no  appeal  for  him.  He 
wrote:  “...Educational  institutions  in  our  country  are  India’s  alms- 
bowl  of  knowledge;  they  lower  our  national  self-respect;  they 
encourage  us  to  make  a  foolish  display  of  decorations  made  of 
borrowed  feathers...  Once  upon  a  time  we  were  in  possession  of  such  a 
thing  as  our  own  mind.  It  was  living.  It  thought,  it  felt,  it  expressed 
itself.” 

Rabindranath  regarded  Nature  and  Man  as  the  best  teachers  one 
can  have.  He,  therefore,  turned  to  the  School  of  Life  at  a  very  early  age. 
But  life  showed  itself  differently  to  Rabindranath.  Tagore  thought  that 
to  develop  man’s  personality,  an  ideal  education  system  should  not 
only  provide  food  for  the  intellect,  but  also  food  for  development  of 
emotions.  Training  in  the  fine  arts  develops  the  emotional  faculty  and 
thus  helps  a  student  to  acquire  a  power  of  expression  through  the  media 
other  than  words  and  should,  therefore,  be  given  not  nod  of  recognition 
by  universities  but  a  place  of  honour  like  science  or  the  humanities.  He 
said  that  without  music  and  fine  arts  people  will  remain  inarticulate. 
He  practised  what  he  preached  with  tremendous  success  at  Santi- 
niketan  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Santiniketan  drew  scholars 
from  all  over  the  world.  Tagore’s  Santiniketan  became  the  school  for  a 
new  spiritual  and  cultural  order.  Santiniketan  redeemed  education 
from  the  slavery  of  bookishness  and  gave  to  Bengal  and  indeed  to 
India,  something  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  ashramas  of  the  Gurus. 
Alongside  its  cultural  work,  Santiniketan  also  opened  windows  to  the 
influences  of  other  lands.  Teachers  from  far  and  near  came  to  it, 
making  it  a  modern  Taxila  or  Nalanda.  Simultaneously,  Tagore  set  up 
Sriniketan,  a  centre  for  rural  reconstruction,  which  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  tackling  problems  such  as  untouchability,  ignorance, 
disease  and  poverty  among  the  rural  poor.  Tagore  thus  became  a 
social  philosopher  no  less  than  a  teacher-philosopher. 

Tagore’s  tours  in  Europe,  Russia,  the  Americas  and  in  the 
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East  made  him  an  Ambassador  of  India’s  aesthetic,  spiritual  and 
political  consciousness.  He  was  received  wherever  he  went  as  a  savant 
who  represented  at  once  both  the  ancient  India  of  wisdom  and 
learning,  as  well  as  the  new  India  which  had  just  awakened.  Tagore’s 
tours  in  China  and  Japan  were  particularly  successful.  He  was  received 
in  those  oriental  nations  as  one  who  represented  the  doctrine  of 
idealism  as  opposed  to  Western  materialism.  In  China,  an  address  of 
welcome  was  presented  to  Tagore  by  a  Professor  in  which  he  said: 

In  the  personality  of  Mr.  Tagore  as  well  as  his  poetry,  we  find  that 
exemplification  of  these  principles  of  absolute  love  and  absolute 
freedom  which  form  the  basis  of  Hindu  culture  and  civilization... 
But  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  Mr.  Tagore  is  as  important  to  us  as 
Asvaghosha  who  wrote  the  life  of  the  Buddha  in  ancient  days  and 
we  hope  the  influence  he  is  going  to  exert  in  China  will  not  in  any 
way  be  inferior  to  that  of  Kumar jiva  of  Chanti. 

While  in  Japan,  Tagore  himself  said:  “But  what  are  these  products 
of  the  Nation — the  machinery  of  destruction  and  profit  making, 
the  double  dealing  of  diplomacy  in  the  face  of  which  moral  obligation 
lies  defeated  and  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood  destroyed?  You 
have  been  tempted  or  perhaps  almost  compelled  to  accept  them.” 

Tagore’s  influence  on  sensitive  minds  in  both  the  hemispheres  was 
immediate  and  immense.  How  could  a  country  that  has  produced  a 
liberated  and  liberating  person  like  Tagore  remain  in  bondage,  people 
elsewhere  seemed  to  ask.  Will  Durant  in  the  U.S.A.,  for  instance,  was 
inspired  to  inscribe  his  book  The  Case  for  India  to  Tagore,  saying: 
“You  alone  are  sufficient  reason  why  India  should  be  free.”  Tagore 
not  only  enabled  others  to  see  the  best  of  India,  but  also  to  bring  the 
peoples  of  the  world  together.  Bertrand  Russell  wrote:  “He  has 
contributed  as  much  as  any  man  living  to  the  most  important  work  of 
our  time,  namely,  the  promotion  of  understanding  between  different 
races. Of  what  he  has  done  for  India  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  but  of 
what  he  has  done  for  Europe  and  America  in  the  way  of  softening  of 
prejudices  and  the  removal  of  misconceptions  I  can  speak,  and  I 
know  that  on  this  account  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honour.” 

The  most  abiding  honour  that  came  to  Tagore  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  become,  in  course  of  time,  a  part  of  the  world’s 
consciousness.  His  writings  have,  of  course,  influenced  Bengali 
literature  in  a  special  way  as  also  the  thinking  of  all-India. But  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  came  to  be  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages 
of  the  world,  Rabindranath  Tagore  became  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
humanity  as  a  whole. 
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I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  from  the  words  of  Sarojini 
Naidu,  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  Gurudev’s  death: 

By  his  genius,  his  beauty,  his  wisdom  and  wit,  the  charm  and 
prestige  of  his  gracious  personality,  he  was  in  his  lifetime  a  unique 
and  fascinating  figure  of  romance.  Now  that  he  has  gone  he  will 
become  an  exquisite  legend,  a  fairy  tale  for  all  time.  But  his  song, 
however,  will  remain,  generation  after  generation,  as  fresh  as  the 
first  flowers  of  the  springtime  and  as  enchanting  as  the  music  of 
moonlit  streams. 

This  will  be  true  of  the  celebrations  of  his  150th  anniversary,  his 
bi-centenary  and  indeed  for  all  time. 


Sri  Aurobindo:  Prophet  of  New  India 


It  is  indeed  an  honour  and  privilege  for  me  to  unveil  the  statue  of 
one  of  India’s  immortal  sons,  'Sri  Aurobindo’  as  the  whole  country 
and  indeed  the  world  now  reverentially  calls  him.  Prophet  and  patriot, 
a  renowned  writer  and  a  Rishi  among  rishis,  there  are  few  who  equal 
Sri  Aurobindo’s  Himalayan  stature. 

It  is  often  asked,  somewhat  rhetorically,  whether  man  shapes  the 
moment  or  whether  it  is  the  environment  that  produces  men  of 
gigantic  stature.  Though  none  has  found  the  answer,  it  is  a  historic  fact 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  century,  Bengal’s  spirit 
rose,  as  if  from  a  deep  slumber.  It  manifested  itself  through 
some  outstanding  personalities  in  respect  of  whom  adjectives  of 
normal  coinage  do  not  and  cannot  suffice.  There  were  the  great  Guru 
and  Shishya:  Sri  Ramakrishna  and  Swami  Vivekananda;  there  was 
Keshub  Chandra  Sen  and  the  remarkable  Rammohun  Roy  who 
brought  us  out  of  the  mists  of  medievalism;  there  were  the  incompara¬ 
ble  writers,  Bankim  Chandra  Chatterjee  and  Gurudev  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  And  there  was  Aurobindo  Ghose.  Bengal  at  that  time  was 
indeed  the  nursery  of  Genius.  These  were  millennial  figures;  men  of 
extraordinary  vision  and  calibre,  mental  and  spiritual;  men  of  heroic 
mould  whom  Destiny  had  fashioned. 


Speech  at  a  function  held  to  unveil  the  statue  of  Sri  Aurobindo,  Howrah,  16  May  1987 
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Heroes  associated  with  epic  literature  were  seen  in  flesh  and  blood. 
All  these  great  souls  had  their  own  unique  talents  and  perceptions.  But 
they  had  one  thing  in  common.  All  of  them  realised  the  emasculation 
of  spirit  that  had  taken  place  in  India  under  British  overlordship.  An 
awakening,  they  saw,  was  needed  urgently;  an  awakening  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  spirit.  And  so  they  expressed  themselves,  powerfully  and 
influentially;  using  their  extraordinary  talents,  intensity  and  ardour. 
As  these  individuals  evolved  into  leaders,  society  itself  seemed  to 
evolve  with  them. 

The  people  of  India  seemed  to  follow,  for  instance,  the  course  of  Sri 
Aurobindo’s  remarkable  career,  step  by  step.  They  saw  in  his  life  a 
blending  of  the  two  elements  of  man’s  personality,  the  active  and  the 
contemplative.  To  some  is  given  the  honour  of  leading  lives  of 
unremitting  activity  in  the  manner  of  a  karmayogi.  To  some  it  is  given 
to  lead  lives  of  the  mind,  in  the  manner  of  the  jnanayogi.  To  very  few 
it  is  given  to  be  both  a  karmayogi  and  jnanayogi  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
those  terms. 

Here  in  West  Bengal,  as  you  are  all  aware,  was  enacted  the  first 
dramatic  part  of  the  heroic  saga  which  made  up  Sri  Aurobindo’s  life.  It 
is  here  that  young  Aurobindo  Ghose  as  a  youth  was  ignited  into 
revolutionary  activity  by  the  indignity  suffered  under  the  foreign  yoke. 
Aurobindo  knew  no  fear  and  his  heart  yearned  for  but  one  passion, 
viz.,  the  redeeming  of  India’s  self-respect.  The  Partition  of  Bengal  had 
hurt  his  pride  not  so  much  because  of  the  low  motivation  but  because  it 
constituted  an  affront  to  our  identity  as  a  people.  The  dynamics  of 
political  revolution  had  captivated  many  a  sensitive  mind.  It  led  to 
people  abandoning  their  education,  their  careers  and  risk  everything, 
even  their  very  lives  for  the  Motherland.  Aurobindo  was  among  the 
very  first  to  rouse  the  people  of  Bengal  to  action.  His  powerful 
writings  in  Vande  Mataram  and  Karma  Yogin  stirred  the  imagination 
of  the  people  and  enlisted  them  in  the  politics  of  idealism.  Through  his 
speeches,  writings,  and  above  all,  through  his  actions,  Aurobindo 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  realise  India’s  destiny  and  of  their 
own  individual  destinies. 

The  unfolding  of  our  political  struggle  witnessed  the  initiative 
passing  in  due  course,  from  the  hands  of  revolutionaries  to  the 
non-violent  movement  led  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  But  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  war  of  India’s  freedom  was  won  as  a  result  of  the  part 
played  by  all  the  battles,  violent  as  well  as  non-violent.  We  cannot 
underestimate  or  belittle  the  roles  of  the  different  political  schools,  for 
each  of  them  made  their  unique  contribution.  Each  was  an  expression 
of  the  nation’s  anguish,  each  was  a  facet  of  the  national  discontent. 
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The  Alipore  bomb  conspiracy  case,  in  which  Aurobindo  was  tried,  has 
become  one  of  the  great  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  struggle. 

Aurobindo’s  writings  in  the  Jugantar  were  treated  by  the  British  as 
sedition  and  to  amount  to  waging  war  against  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  Aurobindo’s  defence  was  taken  up  by  none  other  than 
Deshbandhu  Chittaranjan  Das.  The  Deshbandhu  stated  Aurobindo’s 
position  in  the  following  words: 

If  it  is  an  offence  to  preach  the  ideal  of  freedom,  I  admit  having 
done  it.  I  have  never  disputed  it.  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  given  up 
all  the  prospects  of  my  life.  It  is  for  this  that  I  came  to  Calcutta,  to 
live  for  it  and  to  labour  for  it.  It  has  been  the  one  thought  of  my 
waking  hours,  the  dream  of  my  sleep.  If  that  is  my  offence,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  bringing  witnesses  into  the  box  to  depose 
different  things  in  connection  with  that.  Here  am  I  and  I  admit  it. 

If  that  is  my  fault,  you  can  chain  me,  imprison  me,  but  you  will 
never  get  out  of  me  a  denial  of  that  charge. 

Aurobindo’s  memorable  trial  caught  the  nation’s  imagination.  The 
famous  words  of  Deshbandhu  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  the 
jury  come  to  my  mind:  “Long  after  this  controversy  hushed  in  silence, 
long  after  this  turmoil,  this  agitation  ceases,  long  after  he  has  died  and 
gone,  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  poet  of  patriotism,  as  the  prophet 
of  nationalism  and  the  lover  of  humanity.  Long  after  he  is  dead  and 
gone,  his  words  will  be  echoed  and  re-echoed  not  only  in  India  but 
across  distant  seas  and  lands.”  The  words  were  prophetic. 

As  the  flames  of  Aurobindo’s  political  idealism  abated,  a  different 
luminosity  replaced  them.  While  in  the  Alipore  Jail,  Sri  Aurobindo  is 
believed  to  have  had  a  vision  of  the  presence  of  Vasudeva  everywhere. 
The  prison  walls  appeared  to  him  like  the  arms  of  Vasudeva,  the  trees 
in  the  prison  courtyard  were  Vasudeva  reaching  down  to  him,  while  all 
the  other  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  hardened  criminals,  also 
appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  Vasudeva. 

The  prophet  of  nationalism  became  the  exponent  of  a  new  vision 
and  of  a  new  order  which  went  much  beyond  national  boundaries, 
even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ordinary  human  consciousness, 
towards  a  greater  dimension  unperceived  by  man.  The  political 
bondage  of  the  nation  and  the  economic  bondage  of  our  people  were 
aspects  of  reality,  no  doubt.  But  there  was  a  greater  Reality  which 
beckoned  to  the  human  consciousness.  An  inner  evolution  was  called 
for,  which  would  sublimate  human  beings  and  take  them  to  the  next 
stage  in  human  evolution,  a  stage  which  was  to  be  measured  not  in 
physical  but  in  intensely  spiritual  dimensions.  It  was  that  higher  and 
greater  Reality  that  took  Sri  Aurobindo  to  Pondicherry. 


TRIBUTES  AND  AWARDS 
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Anchoring  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  Pondicherry, 
Sri  Aurobindo’s  gaze  travelled  over  the  limitless  expanse  of  the  ocean, 
giving  him  a  geophysical  correlative  of  his  spiritual  vision.  Many 
people  who  saw  Sri  Aurobindo  at  Pondicherry  including  myself  had 
seen  that  a  glow,  an  aura,  surround  his  physical  frame.  They  found  in 
Sri  Aurobindo  the  personification  of  the  inner  evolution  that  he 
spoke  of. 

When  Gurudev  Rabindranath  Tagore  saw  Sri  Aurobindo  in  1928  he 
had  said  to  him:  “India  will  speak  through  your  voice  to  the  world.” 
And  indeed  this  has  been  the  case.  Sri  Aurobindo’s  philosophic 
concepts  have  travelled  from  the  shores  of  India  continuously,  to 
enlighten  the  human  mind  everywhere.  Through  the  vehicle  of  his 
remarkable  literary  skills  no  less  than  through  the  vigour  of  his 
thoughts,  Sri  Aurobindo  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  major 
influences  on  the  world’s  philosophic  thought. 

Sri  Aurobindo’s  sadhana  in  Pondicherry  from  April  1910  till  the  end 
of  his  terrestrial  career  in  1950  was,  in  fact,  a  continuous  corroboration 
of  this  principle  of  inner  development.  His  immortal  works — Savitri , 
The  Life  Divine  and  Foundations  of  Indian  Culture  emerged  from  his 
sadhana  in  Pondicherry.  They  taught  us  that  the  human  mind,  when 
linked  creatively  to  the  super-mind,  can  become  a  veritable  power  in 
itself.  By  enabling  us  to  see  this  great  mind-shattering  vision  of  the 
Beyond  which  can  become  the  Immediate,  Sri  Aurobindo  gave  us, 
individually  and  jointly,  spiritual  hope.  He  saw  that  the  most  essential 
evolution  in  human  society  was  the  evolution  of  consciousness  and  that 
without  such  evolution,  discord  and  conflict  will  condemn  us  to 
individual  and  collective  degradation. 

We  find  today  that  as  the  human  mind  grows  cleverer  and  as  his  ego 
soars,  the  quality  of  his  thoughts  and  the  quality  of  his  spirit  shrink. 
The  decay  of  values  accompanied  by  a  cancerous  multiplication  of 
materialist  thoughtlessness,  culminating  with  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation  staring  at  our  face,  compels  us  to  seek  new  moorings. 

In  his  remarkable  Essays  on  the  Gita ,  Sri  Aurobindo  says: 
Dharma  in  the  Indian  conception  is  not  merely  the  good,  the 
right,  morality  and  justice,  ethics;  it  is  the  whole  government  of 
all  the  relations  of  man  with  other  beings,  with  Nature,  with  God, 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  divine  principle  working 
itself  out  in  forms  and  laws  of  action,  forms  of  the  inner  and  the 
outer  life,  orderings  of  relations  of  every  kind  in  the  world. 
Dharma  is  both  that  which  we  hold  to  and  that  which  holds 
together  our  inner  and  outer  activities. 

Sri  Aurobindo  has  shown  us  how  the  Purusha  and  the  Purushottama 
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can  unify.  Every  one  of  us  has  an  Absolute  within  us.  That  Absolute, 
the  Purushottama  within  us,  awaits  to  be  realized.  Its  realization 
constitutes  a  great  and  critical  graduation,  an  evolution  of  evolution. 
Sri  Aurobindo  wanted  the  essential  spirit  of  India — wise,  brave  and 
yet  humble  before  the  Infinite — to  reassert  itself.  He  was  neither  a 
reformer  nor  a  revivalist.  He  was  a  rishi  who  saw  the  Supermind.  For 
rishis  the  past  is  to  be  used  for  a  present  and  a  future  greatness. 

Sri  Aurobindo’s  own  life  was  an  example  of  the  Purusha  merging 
with  the  Purushottama ,  as  a  river  does  with  the  ocean. 

May  this  statue  help  quicken  that  inspiring  impulse  in  all  of  us. 


XI 

Art,  Religion  and  Culture 


‘ 

* 
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Music ,  the  Unifying  Force 


One  of  the  richest  gifts,  our  ancestors  have  passed  down  to  us  is  the 
vast  treasure  house  contained  in  Nadopasana.  Of  all  the  civilized 
influences  which  bring  forth  the  divinity  in  man,  music  takes  the 
highest  form  and  leads  the  soul  nearest  to  God.  In  a  world  riven  by 
differences  of  language,  religion,  race,  creed  and  caste,  music  is 
perhaps  the  only  unifying  force  with  a  universal  language  of  Nada 
Sabda  appealing  to  all  humanity — nay  to  all  beings,  animals,  birds  and 
reptiles .  It  is  said  that  “music  has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  beast  and  to 
soften  rocks  or  bend  a  knotted  Oak.” 

Every  emotion  of  man  finds  expression  in  music  whether  elation  of 
the  heart,  grief  and  sorrow,  poverty  and  misery  or  valour  and  conquest. 
Music  is  also  the  greatest  vehicle  of  Bhakti  and  sages  and  Saints  like 
Thyagaraja  have  reached  divinity  through  this  instrument.  “There  is  no 
passion  in  human  soul  but  finds  its  food  in  music.”  The  sweetness  of 
music  is  never  so  well  brought  out  uniformly  and  evenly  as  through  the 
instruments  of  music.  It  is  possible  to  “whisper  music  on  those 
strings.”  That  is  why,  Goddess  Saraswati  is  depicted  as  having  the 
Veena.  In  the  varied  forms  of  instrumental  music,  violin  has  obtained 
pride  of  place  in  concerts  and  typifies  the  genius  of  the  Indian  musical 
tradition  for  adaptaion  and  cultural  assimilation.  An  instrument 
designed  by  the  West  for  a  different  system  of  music  based  on  melody 
has  been  adopted  by  Indian  maestros  like  Tirucodikaval  Krishna 
Iyer,  Vidwan  Chowdiah  and  Parur  Sundaram  Iyer  and  in  recent  times 
by  Shri  T.N.  Krishnan,  Lalgudi  Jayaraman  and  M.S.  Gopalakrishnan 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Carnatic  music. 

Mysore  and  Bangalore  had  its  own  share  of  artistes  and  even  a  style. 
Bidaram  Krishnappa,  Veena  Seshanna  and  Subbanna,  and  nearer  our 
times,  Mysore  Vasudevachariar  and  T.  Chowdiah,  are  great  products 
of  Karnataka.  They  developed,  each  a  style  of  his  own  in  Carnatic 
music;  Krishnappa  in  vocal,  Seshanna  in  Veena,  Vasudevachariar  as  a 
composer  and  Chowdiah  on  the  violin.  But  all  were  full  of  verve, 

vigour  and  held  the  audience  by  the  majesty  of  their  tone  and  the 
torrential  flow  of  Svaras ,  especially  in  a  fast  tempo,  with  grit  and 
energy.  The  concerts  were  truly  live  ones. 


Speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the  fourth  anniversary  celebrations  of  Chowdiah  Memorial  Hall, 
Bangalore,  15  November  1984 
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Sangeet  Kalanidhi  Sangeet  Ratna  T.  Chowdiah  of  Mysore  was 
one  of  those  innovators  who  set  a  fossilised  musical  tradition  on  the 
path  of  progress.  He  enthralled  his  audience  with  a  mastery  of  the  bow 
that  few  have  ever  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  It  was  his  genius 
which  invented  the  7-stringed  violin  enabling  him  to  touch  the 
Adhara  Sruti  in  which  the  vocalists  of  yester-years  were  masters.  In 
the  days  when  there  was  no  mike  or  loud-speakers,  the  gambhirya  of 
Chowdiah’s  violin  filled  the  entire  hall  with  vibrant  and  soulful  music. 
It  is  only  right  and  appropriate  that  this  Academy  has  honoured  this 
savant  by  constructing  a  hall  in  the  shape  of  a  violin,  and  has  instituted 
a  scheme  of  Awards  to  leading  Vidwans  who  have  mastered  the 
musical  instruments. 

M.S.  Gopalakrishnan,  one  of  the  two  awardees  today,  is  the  son  of 
Parur  Sundaram  Iyer  whom  I  have  heard  in  my  younger  days  with 
admiration.  Parur  Sundaram  Iyer  mastered  both  the  Carnatic  and 
Hindustani  systems  of  music.  Gopalakrishnan  started  almost  like  a 
child  prodigy.  Like  his  father,  he  had  his  training  both  in  the 
Hindustani  and  Carnatic  systems  of  music.  His  flawless  bow  brings 
forth  a  distilled  sweetness  of  the  blending  of  both  the  systems  of  music, 
and  not  only  that,  he  has  shown  to  the  West  the  beauty  of  the  music  of 
the  East  and  to  the  East,  the  beauty  of  the  music  of  the  West.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  winning  this  prestigious  Award.  This  adds  one 
more  to  the  several  Awards  he  has  won.  The  Government  of  India 
has  honoured  him  already  with  the  Padma  Shri  in  1965. 

Ghatam  is  a  singular  addition  to  the  lay  a  instruments  in  Carnatic 
music.  The  several  musical  notes  which  are  produced  by  manipulating 
a  mere  earthen  pot  has  drawn  admiration  of  many.  Some  of  the 
great  men  who  had  mastered  ghatam  are  Vilvadhri  Iyer  and  Alangudi 
Ramachandran.  K.S.  Manjunathan  whom  we  are  honouring  today 
belongs  to  that  class  and  is  today  a  leading  ghatam  vidwan  in 
Karnataka.  The  appropriateness  in  being  selected  to  receive  the 
Chowdiah  Memorial  Award  is  further  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  he 
used  to  accompany  Chowdiah  in  all  his  violin  recitals. 


Art:  a  Global  Medium 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  closely  connected  with  the  activities 
of  Kalakshetra  for  long,  and  have  always  felt  proud  of  the  creative 
work  and  the  painstaking  productions  that  mark  Kalakshetra’s 
achievements. 

The  credit  for  this  high  achievement  should  go  to  Shrimati  Rukmini 
Devi  and  her  team.  Rukmini  Devi  embodies  in  herself  the  persistent 
pursuit  of  peace,  joy,  and  beauty  which  is  a  veritable  Tapasya.  Her 
dedication  to  search  out  the  eternal  values  of  literature,  music,  and 
dance  and  her  ability  to  fuse  them  in  everyone  of  her  productions  has 
resulted  in  a  rich  crop  of  dance-drama,  all  her  own.  They  stand,  as  a 
class  by  themselves,  purely  original  in  their  form,  if  not  content.  She  has 
searched  out  the  true  spirit  of  art  in  and  through  the  various  art  forms, 
eschewing  pedantry,  and  dry  art-orthodoxy.  This  has  enabled  her  to 
get  into  the  depth  of  art,  capture  its  true  essence  and  express  it  through 
newly  created  productions  and  yet  adhering  to  the  classical  modes, 
mudras  and  choreographical  techniques.  The  result  is  seen  in  her 
productions,  novel  but  still  conforming  to  tradition,  and  forms  and 
modes  which  speak  with  an  original  verve.  In  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
she  has  been  primarily  responsible  for  resuscitating  our  classical 
dance,  then  known  as  Sadir  or  Chinna  Melam.  Its  rechristening  as 
Bharatanatyam  could  almost  be  attributed  to  her.  Hers  is  a  life  of 
single-minded  dedication  to  art,  ever  searching  for  new  forms  of  artistic 
expression,  using,  and,  adapting  the  ancient  modes,  ever  creating 
them  anew  and  reliving  them. 

It  is  appropriate  that  such  a  great  artist  has  been  awarded  the 
Kalidasa  Award.  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  felicitate  her  on  her 
long  years  of  achievement,  and  the  recognition  that  is  only  her  due. 
She  is  80  years  young,  and  I  wish  her  many  more  years  of  service,  in 
our  traditional  way,  of  over  100  years  -  Saradassatam.  ‘Kalakshetra’ 
embodies  all  the  best  in  our  ancient  art  tradition.  It  has  besides,  a 
unique  achievement— it  preserves  the  purity  of  classical  values  and 
succeeds  in  exuding  the  universality  of  the  spirit.  Hence  it  appeals  to 
all  humanists,  cutting  across  barriers  of  caste  and  creed,  language 
and  nations.  Here  art  has  become  a  new  vehicle,  or  a  new 
international  medium.  It  has  discovered  the  best  in  the  old  forms  of 
art,  revived,  refurbished  and  enriched  them.  It  has  also  adopted  and 
produced  new  themes,  stretching  its  arms  wide  into  literature,  music 
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and  the  ancient  dance  and  dramas  of  our  land.  This  effort  has  resulted 
in  refreshingly  new  trends  and  characteristics.  The  productions  yield  a 
totally  original  experience.  They  blend  the  best  forms  from  the 
different  varieties  of  art  as  in  a  mosaic — music,  poetry,  dance, 
literature,  drama  and  folklore.  They  also  take  in  different  styles  of 
dance,  such  as  the  Kathakali ,  and  Bharatanatyam.  They  seek  to 
blend  literature  and  poetry  with  dance  and  drama,  the  thought  with 
action,  the  emotion  in  words  is  expressed  through  the  emotion  in 
gesture  ( abhinaya )  and  nritya  (dance  movement  with  limbs).  Different 
forms  of  art  merge  and  a  fusion  results. 

This  creative  abundance  and  their  excellence  gives  one  the  apparent 
impression  of  simple  elegance  and  charm.  But  a  closer  analysis  will 
reveal  how  very  difficult  the  effort  has  been  and  how  dedication  alone 
can  ensure  success.  For  one  thing,  many  of  the  literary  sources  were 
not  intended  to  be  portrayed  as  dance-drama  in  their  creation.  Some 
of  them  like  the  Epics,  essentially  produce  an  effect  in  a  wider  canvas 
and  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  what  a  dance-drama  sequence 
can  compress  in  its  time  span.  Also  the  Epic  or  literature  has  an 
individuality  of  its  own  conveying  emotion  through  the  word — web  of 
poetry.  They  do  not  stand  in  need  of  another,  much  less,  a  double  or 
triple  medium  of  carry  effect.  Often,  the  beauty  of  expression  and 
perfection  of  art  at  the  hands  of  any  lesser  producer  may  get  marred 
by  grafting  the  achievement  of  one  art  to  another  or  multiple  fine  arts. 
The  tempo  of  one  may  not  always  be  preserved  in  or  consistent  with 
the  movement  in  the  dance-drama.  I  am  mentioning  these  only  to 
highlight  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  transcend  the  demands  of  one  art 
and  merge  it  with  the  effects  of  another. 

The  Muse  of  Poetry  and  drama  in  literature,  the  Muse  of  Music,  and 
the  Muse  of  Dance,  are  each  a  zealous  mistress,  and  the  demands  of 
each  are  also  varied.  Rukmini  Devi  herself  has  testified  how  the 
musical  setting  of  even  the  greatest  of  the  contemporary  composers  of 
our  yester-years,  Mysore  Vasudevachariar  had  to  be  revised  by  him  to 
suit  the  dance-drama.  By  the  same  token,  they  heighten  the 
achievement  of  Kalakshetra.  How,  then,  do  the  artistes  here  transcend 
these  inherent  constraints?  Better  still,  how  do  they  overcome  the 
interaction  of  the  limitations,  the  spread,  and  the  techniques  of  the 
expression  of  the  different  varieties  of  art?  What  is  the  secret  of  their 
success?  The  answer  has  to  be  found  in  the  very  mode  of  selection,  the 
techniques  of  production  and  above  all,  the  sincerity  of  the  artists  in 
capturing  and  expressing  the  spirit  of  themes.  The  episodes  chosen 
from  the  Ramayana,  Sabari  Moksham,  Chudamani  Pradanam ,  Maha 
Pattabhishekam  are  all  soul-stirring  and  full  of  emotion.  The  first  is  a 
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portrayal  of  pure  devotion,  the  second  is  that  of  intense  suffering  and 
sorrow  crowned  with  intense  joy  and  hope,  and  the  third  is  one  of  the 
triumph  of  virtue,  however,  delayed  and  all  the  three  can  be  strung 
together  by  the  underlying  emotion  of  grace  and  benevolence  (Karuna 
Rasa)  in  which  the  Ramayana  excels.  Their  emotional  base  is  the 
guarantee  of  their  suitability  for  the  dance-drama. 

The  techniques  adopted  are  also  varied,  drawn  from  diverse 
sources,  but  always  made  to  subserve  the  true  spirit  and  emotion  of  the 
theme.  There  is  no  marring  effect,  even  if  archaic  forms  are  deployed; 
often  based  on  the  texts  which  are  forgotten,  or  gestures  still  preserved 
in  remote  corners  of  the  temples  in  Kerala  or  Tamil  Nadu.  The  use  of 
symbolism  and  suggestive  movements  also  heighten  the  effect,  when 
physical  or  dynamic  action  has  to  be  exhibited.  Above  all,  they  are 
chosen  with  care  and  thought  to  suggest  what  ought  to  be  eschewing 
anything  alien  that  would  offend  the  spirit  of  the  events  portrayed. 

This  is  possible  only  if  the  young  artistes  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  theme  and  discipline  themselves  by  long  training  and  practice. 
They  have  to  relive  the  characters,  and  lose  their  own  selves  in  the 
latter,  and  become  for  the  time  being  the  very  beings  whose  role  they 
play.  Indeed,  they  have  to  recapture  the  true  emotion  and  express  it 
through  their  own  facial  or  other  gestures — a  glance,  a  sigh,  a  rise  in 
the  corporal  frame,  a  turn  of  the  hand,  the  movement  of  the  eyebrow  or 
the  lip.  To  describe  is  easy,  to  express  is  difficult.  In  this  task,  the 
Kalakshetra  has,  undoubtedly,  succeeded.  That  is  a  tribute  to 
Rukmini  Devi’s  inspiration,  to  the  intelligent  and  dedicated  attention 
paid  to  their  training  and  discipline  by  the  student  artistes,  and  their 
commitment  to  the  art,  the  spirit  and  emotion  of  the  theme  and  the 
personality-traits  of  the  characters.  The  atmosphere  in  and  around 
Kalakshetra  is  also  evocative  and  congenial  for  fostering  that  spirit. 

All  art,  in  its  highest  form,  is  a  product  of  devotion — when  devotion 
is  also  the  spirit  of  the  theme,  it  heightens  the  eternal  values  and 
bridges  man  with  the  divine.  It  takes  him  nearer  to  God  and  leads  him 
to  bliss.  It  is  in  other  words  an  instrument  for  integrating  the  human 
soul  with  the  universal,  losing  itself  in  the  eternal. 

Kalakshetra  is  a  centre  for  such  higher  integration,  in  thought, 
in  art  and  in  action.  Its  contribution  is  not  only  to  the  national  theatre 
or  art  but  to  the  world-culture  and  fulfilment.  Rukmini  Devi  as 
the  driving  force  behind  the  centre,  is  an  embodiment  of  this  spirit.  I 
have  great  faith  in  her  further  contributions  in  this  field  of  universal 
appeal.  It  is,  equally,  a  rewarding  experience  for  the  audience,  who 
can  get  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  and  happiness  as  lasting 
experiences  long  after  the  performances  they  witness  or  hear. 


Guiding  Spirit  of  Literature 

F rom  pre-historic  times,  India  has  welcomed  foreign  writers  and 
scholars  for  an  in-depth  exchange  of  views  frankly  and  freely  on  Indian 
letters,  philosophy,  metaphysics,  sciences,  arts  and  culture.  We 
continue  this  tradition,  as  we  value  and  benefit  from  the  wisdom  of 
others  as  much  as  they  benefit  from  us. 

You  will  recall  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  often  said  that  he  would  like 
to  keep  the  windows  of  his  house  open  all  the  time 
so  that  the  winds  from  outside  blow  in  and  out.  But  he  added 
that  he  would  refuse  to  be  blown  off  his  feet.  Following  Gandhiji’s 
example,  I  heartily  welcome  foreign  writers  and  scholars,  who  have 
come  to  attend  the  International  Symposium  as  well  as  those  working 
with  us.  We  trust  that  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  to  this  ancient  land,  old 
in  wisdom  but  ever  youthful  and  energetic  in  its  approach  to  the 
complex  problems  of  today.  While  we  will  add  to  our  knowledge  by 
listening  to  your  presentations  on  literary  matters,  we  would  hope  that 
you  will  join  us  and  support  worthy  causes  such  as  non-violence  and 
peace  throughout  the  world,  the  urgency  of  which  cannot  be  over 
emphasized.  I  notice  that  the  principal  theme  of  your  symposium  is 
“India  and  World  Literature.”  An  extraordinarily  wide-ranging 
subject,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  commented  upon  and  discussed 
only  selectively  even  though  your  Symposium  is  spread  over  the  next 
five  days.  You  have  an  ambitious  agenda  which  includes  a  survey  of 
the  responses  of  Asian,  African,  American  and  European  letters  to 
Indian  works,  classical  and  modern.  Equally  varied  are  the  languages 
you  will  deal  with,  such  as  English,  French,  Russian,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  Some  of  your  papers  revolve  around  the  great 
Indian  Epics,  such  as  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata ,  as  well  as 
the  Vedic  scriptures  and  the  great  philosophical  work,  the  Bhagavad- 
gita,  and  their  impact  on  world  literature.  Additionally,  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  folk  tales  and  modern  literature  in  many  Indian  tongues  will 
also  feature  in  your  Symposium,  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to 
portray  the  various  facets  of  the  Indian  image  from  many  angles  and 
through  many  eyes. 

India  was  one  of  the  cradles  of  civilization.  It  saw  the  convergence  of 
many  cultures  in  its  long  history.  It  should,  therefore,  be  of  engrossing 
interest  to  our  guests  and  to  us  to  see  ourselves  in  the  mirror  of  world 
literature;  how  the  world  saw  us  before,  what  we  appear  to  be  today, 
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and  what  our  emerging  profile  of  tomorrow  is.  Light  and  shadow  play 
upon  our  image  but  the  glory  that  was  Ind  remains  untarnished. 
Naturally,  this  is  both  a  fascinating  and  an  exhilarating  experience  for 
us.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  term  “World  Literature”  has  been  used  by 
you.  Literature  has  no  political  barriers.  It  has  no  colour,  no  racial 
prejudice,  no  geographical  location.  It  wafts  across  the  world  and 
makes  its  home  where  it  is  needed  and  loved.  For  a  while, 
language  might  delay  its  journeys  from  one  land  to  another.  However, 
good  literature,  whether  it  is  fiction,  poetry,  drama  or  literary 
criticism,  whether  it  is  a  branch  of  philosophy,  arts  or  sciences, 
eventually  belongs  to  the  world.  In  this  sense,  literature  is  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  of  humanity.  It  must  breathe  the  spirit  of  humanism, 
universality  and  brotherhood  of  human  beings. 

These  qualities  of  world  literature  could  be  easily  found  in  the  Indian 
Epics,  folk  tales  and  some  of  our  modern  letters  in  our  many 
languages,  including  English,  which  in  some  ways  is  as  Indian  as  other 
Indian  languages  are.  Sanskrit,  the  mother  of  Indian  languages,  has 
priceless  treasures,  seldom  surpassed  elsewhere.  No  wonder,  it 
influenced  other  classical  languages.  As  it  embodies  human  vision  and 
wisdom  and  depicts  the  entire  spectrum  of  human  emotions,  its  works 
continue  to  be  studied  in  all  the  continents  of  the  world.  It  has 
enriched  the  streams  of  thought  in  other  countries.  In  turn,  it  has  been 
influenced  by  others.  But,  its  mainsprings  have  remained  as  pure  and 
pristine  as  they  were  five  thousand  years  ago.  These  mainsprings  were 
spirituality,  humanism  and  concern  for  the  common  people.  I  recall 
the  words  of  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan,  the  philosopher-statesman  of  our 
time.  Drawing  our  attention  to  the  historical  truth  that  Asia  witnessed 
the  fusion  of  many  cultures,  he  said: 

The  great  periods  of  human  history  are  marked  by  a  widespread 
access  of  spiritual  vitality  derived  from  the  fusion  of  national 
cultures  with  foreign  influences.  If  we  take  Judaism,  we  find  that 
Abraham  came  from  Mesopotamia  and  Joseph  and  Moses  from 
Egypt. Later,  Judaism  shows  the  influence  of  Hellenism.  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  Greek 
development.  The  creative  genius  of  the  mediaeval  world  came 
from  Palestine.  The  transition  to  the  modern  world  was  marked 
by  the  recovery  of  the  ancient. 

Our  modern  world  is  at  present  beset  with  formidable  dangers  and 
dilemmas.  As  we  know,  the  arms  race  continues  unabated.  Our 
contemporary  history  is  a  history  of  wars  with  intermittent,  uneasy, 
peace  intervals.  The  nuclear  age  dawned  on  us  40  years  ago.  It  has 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  great  hopes  and  unrelieved  despair.  “The 
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Day  After”  not  merely  in  filmic  art,  might  see  star  wars.  Satellites 
hover  around  us.  Science  has  gifted  to  us  the  key  to  material 
prosperity  which  may  have  no  limits  but  it  has  also  given  us  a 
horrifying  glimpse  into  desolation,  destruction  and  death.  It  is  at  this 
juncture  that  India’s  age-old  wisdom,  inscribed  in  its  ancient  litera¬ 
ture,  in  Sanskrit  as  well  as  in  other  languages,  can  come  to  our  rescue 
and  guide  us  away  from  the  doomsday  some  predict  for  humanity.  We 
have  to  recover  our  past  for  a  better  tomorrow.  In  times  of  trouble,  the 
inspiration  comes  from  many  sources,  from  the  wisdom  of  many 
peoples,  from  the  newly  acquired  knowledge  and  from  the  new 
discoveries  of  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  revival  of  interest  in  our 
ancient  scriptures,  the  Vedas ,  the  Gita  and  in  the  message  of 
non-violence  and  peace  that  Lord  Buddha  gave  us,  adapted  anew  by 
Gandhiji  in  a  modern  setting,  will  help  us  tide  over  these  turbulent 
times.  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  had  written  in  one  of  his  works: 

The  Civilizations  of  the  East,  their  religions  and  ethics,  may  offer 
us  some  help  in  negotiating  difficulties  that  we  are  up  against. 
The  only  past  known  to  the  Europeans  emerging  from  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  Biblical,  and  the  graeco-Roman  and  their  classics 
happen  to  be  the  subjects  studied  in  the  great  universities 
founded  in  that  period.  Now  that  we  have  the  whole  world  for  our 
cultural  base,  the  process  of  recovery  and  training  in  classics 
cannot  cease  with  listening  to  the  voices  of  Isaiah  and  Paul, 
Socrates  and  Cicero.... 

In  a  way,  your  Symposium  is  the  cultural  basis  for  the  whole  world. 
It  is  so  structured  that  it  should  contribute  to  unity  of  thinking  on 
non-violence  and  peace  and  diversity  in  arts  and  humanities.  The 
Egyptian,  Chinese  and  Indian  sages  and  seers  have  indicated  to  us  the 
spiritual  trail;  they  guide  us  to  a  world  of  moral  and  material 
happiness.  India’s  contribution  has  enriched  literature.  With  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  with  all  the  philosophical,  scientific,  and  other 
concepts  it  contains,  India  has  left  its  imprint  on  world  literature.  And 
its  works  continue  to  inspire  the  international  community.  Yet 
throughout  its  history,  India  has  shown  itself  willing  and  eager  to  learn 
from  others  and  to  foster  universal  brotherhood  through  theoretical 
and  practical  endeavour.  This  is  as  true  of  arts  and  letters  as  of  social 
and  natural  sciences. 

In  a  speech  in  1956  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said:  “I  often  wonder  which  is 
the  most  important  of  the  many  things  that  have  distinguished  India  in 
the  past,  in  the  history  of  thousands  of  years.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  it  is  the  Sanskrit  language.  I  think  it  is  that  which  has 
embodied  the  genius  of  our  race,  the  wisdom  of  our  race,  and  almost 
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everything  that  has  emerged  in  later  years  can  somehow  be  found  to 
have  sprung  from  that  magnificent  language.”  Our  modern  letters 
derive  inspiration  from  Sanskrit  classics  which  rejuvenate  our  thought 
processes.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  India  has  given  to  the  world 
as  much  as  it  has  gained  from  it.  So  many  foreign  visitors  and  scholars 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Indian  letters  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  once  again  today  so  many  foreign  scholars  are  mingling  with 
our  own.  I  am  sure,  these  mutually-shared  literary  research  efforts  and 
insights  will  contribute  to  the  enlightenment  of  ourselves  and  the 
world.  They  should  also  bring  about  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  literature,  in  fostering  international 
understanding  and  friendship  among  nations  and  peoples. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  like  to  quote  from  Tagore’s  Testament 
which  underlines  the  essential  unity  of  human  beings  and  their  union 
with  the  universe 

Where  you  tread  in  union  with  the  Universe , 

It  is  there  that  I  have  union  with  you, 

Not  in  the  forest,  not  in  solitude, 
nor  in  my  own  inner  mind... 

Where  you  belong  to  all, 
it  is  there  that  you  too  are  mine. 

Where  your  arms  are  outstretched  to  all 
it  is  there  my  love  is  awakened. 

Love  knows  no  hiding-place,  it  spreads  like  rays. 

You  are  the  joy  of  all, 

It  is  that  joy  I  claim  as  mine. 


Cultural  Commitment 


I  have  great  pleasure  in  joining  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Pravara  Mandal  of  Sanskriti  for  the  presentation  of  its  Annual 
Awards.  I  congratulate  those  who  have  been  chosen  for  the  five 
Sanskriti  Awards  this  year  and  give  them  my  blessings  and  good  wishes.  I 
also  congratulate  Dr.  Singhvi  and  Shri  Om  Prakash  Jain  on  this  occasion, 
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for  awards  such  as  these  help  enrich  and  sustain  our  cultural  heritage. 

Dr.  Singhvi  has  explained  the  unique  features  of  these  Awards  and 
has  underlined  and  emphasized  the  value  of  these  Awards,  particularly 
for  young  artists  and  social  workers  who  are  striving  and  struggling 
with  devotion  and  dedication  on  the  path  of  creativity,  public  service 
and  constructive  work.  Social  recognition  when  one  is  still  young 
obviously  means  a  great  deal.  As  Milton  said: 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds 
To  scorn  delight  and  live  laborious  days. 

These  Awards  represent  a  kind  of  collective  social  blessing,  a  sort  of 
rejoicing  in  the  endeavours  of  our  youth.  I  endorse  the  idea  of  the 
Awards  most  heartily  since  these  and  other  similar  Awards  afford 
opportunity  for  the  society  to  know  its  youth  at  its  best  and  encourage 
the  youth  to  develop  their  skills  in  the  five  fields.  Furthermore,  it  gives 
an  opportunity  to  build  bridges  of  continuity  between  the  heritage  of 
the  past  and  the  potentialities  of  the  future. 

To  the  recipients  of  the  Awards,  I  would  like  to  say  that  these 
Awards  confer  not  only  personal  distinction  and  recognition  on  you 
but  also  a  responsibility  to  the  particular  field  of  your  endeavour.  In 
our  own  Indian  tradition,  and  indeed  the  world  over,  it  is  well 
recognised  that  achieving  excellence  in  whatever  one  does  gives 
fulfilment.  Our  ancient  seers  defined  yoga  as  Karmasu  Kausalam  or 
excellence  in  one’s  vocation  or  calling.  That  is  how  individuals  can 
contribute  to  the  common  weal  and  to  the  growth  and  advancement  of 
human  civilization.  That  striving  for  excellence  needs  single-minded 
devotion.  It  requires  a  sense  of  self-effacement  in  the  cause  of  large 
objectives.  It  calls  for  creativity  and  courage,  innovation  and 
imagination,  detachment  and  dedication.  On  such  excellence  in 
Science,  Art,  Humanities  and  Public  Service  depends  the  future  of  the 
human  civilization  and  the  future  of  countries  like  ours  where  social, 
economic  and  cultural  development  suffered  during  foreign  domina¬ 
tion.  Our  hope  for  a  renaissance  and  resurgence  rest  on  the  youthful 
vigour  of  the  nation,  on  the  vitality  of  our  exertions,  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  our  commitments,  and  on  our  firm  resolve  to  overcome 
obstacles  and  impediments.  Our  young  Prime  Minister  symbolises  the 
hope  and  confidence  of  the  youth  of  the  country  and  their  resolve  and 
commitment  to  build  a  glorious  future. 

This  is  the  International  Year  of  the  Youth.  These  Awards, 
established  many  years  ago,  carry  the  message  of  importance  of  the 
youth  in  every  society  and  in  all  ages.  Sanskriti  will,  I  hope, 
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supplement  its  scheme  of  Awards  for  the  youth  with  other  activities. 
With  persons  like  Dr.  Singhvi,  Shri  Jain  and  Shri  Sudarshan  Agarwal, 
Sanskriti  should  be  able  to  go  forward  in  a  big  way  to  serve  the  youth 
in  all  the  five  fields  of  endeavour,  namely,  creative  writing,  journal¬ 
ism,  fine  arts,  performing  arts  and  outstanding  achievement  in  cultural 
and  social  fields.  To  that  noble  task,  let  the  constructive  and  creative 
power  of  our  youth  be  harnessed  to  serve  the  cause  of  our  nation  and 
the  cause  of  humanity. 

Cultural  creativity  and  social  commitment  provide  the  beacon  light 
for  our  youth  and  for  our  society.  Follow  that  beacon  light  with  faith 
and  we  shall  reach  our  goal. 


Christianity  in  India 


I  feel  honoured  to  be  present  at  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  this  Church  of  Edathua.  Associated  with  the  name  of  St. 
George,  one  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  this  Church  has  been  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  India,  more  particularly,  in 
that  of  coastal  South  India.  It  has  rightly  been  said  that  St.  Peter’s 
founding  of  the  Roman  Church  and  St.  Thomas’s  founding  of  the 
Malabar  Church  are  equally  distinguished  in  terms  of  chronology  and 
their  pioneering  character.  St.  Thomas  set  foot  in  Cranganore  in  52 
A.D.  From  then  on  until  the  present  times,  when  Mother  Teresa’s 
example  has  shone  on  our  soil,  Christianity  has  become  an  inextricable 
and  valuable  facet  of  Indian  life. 

• 

Less  ravaged  by  invading  armies  than  the  North,  South  India 
offered  hospitality  to  Christianity  from  the  earliest  decades  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  consolidation  of  the  Syrian  Christian  Church  in 
Malabar  by  Mar  Thoma  and  Mar  John  in  the  fifteenth  century;  of  the 
Latin  Catholic  Church  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  the  sixteenth  century; 
of  the  famous  Madurai  Mission  of  Jesuits  by  Fr.  Robert  de  Nobili  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  Protestant  Mission  in  Tranquebar  under 
Danish  inspiration  in  the  18th  century;  the  London  Mission  Society  in 
Travancore  in  the  19th  century  and  a  host  of  other  missions  and 
brethren  churches  in  the  following  decades,  bear  this  out.  The  first 
President  of  India,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  observed  on  the  antiquity  and 
significance  of  Christianity  in  India  as  follows 
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“ . Remember  St.  Thomas  came  to  India  when  many  countries  in 

Europe  had  not  yet  become  Christian  and  so  those  Indians  who  trace 
their  Christianity  to  him  have  a  longer  history  and  higher  ancestry  than 
that  of  Christians  of  many  of  the  European  countries.  And  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  pride  to  us  that  it  so  happened.” 

But  the  establishment  of  these  missions  all  over  India  by  itself  would 
not  have  held  significance  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  initiators  of 
these  missions  also  started  schools  and  colleges  under  the  aegis  of 
these  missions.  This  development  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the 
building-up  of  powerful  intellectual  aspirations.  Historians  have  traced 
the  origins  of  some  of  our  powerful  reformist  movements  such  as  the 
Brahmo  Samaj  and  Arya  Samaj  to  the  example  and  influence  of 
Christian  missionary  enterprise.  An  area  of  reformist  activity  was  the 
social  emancipation  of  women. 

Equally  important  was  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  status  of 
the  so-called  depressed  classes.  Christian  missions  worked  among  the 
adivasis,  the  aboriginals  and  among  the  Harijans  in  a  practical 
implementation  of  the  Christian  ethic  of  service. 

The  contact  between  Christianity  and  India  helped  both.  India  made 
contributions  to  Christianity  and  enriched  it.  The  remarkable  careers 
of  persons  like  Pandita  Ramabai  of  Maharashtra  who  worked 
passionately  for  the  emancipation  of  women  and  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh 
of  Punjab  who  preached  Christian  renunciation,  are  instances  in  point. 
A  Scottish  Presbyterian  said  of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  in  1920:  “The 
Sadhu  is  perhaps  the  first  of  the  new  apostles  to  rekindle  the  fire  on 
dying  altars...”  Likewise,  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  Mahatma  Gandhi 
(the  former  through  his  poetic  composition  and  the  latter  through  his 
revolutionary  life)  greatly  impressed  and  influenced  Christian  sensibi¬ 
lities  such  as  those  of  W.B.  Yeats,  Romain  Rolland  and  C.F. 
Andrews. 

It  is  often  mistakenly  believed  that  the  Christian  community  in  India 
did  not  join  the  mainstream  of  the  national  movement.  The  names  of 
Johan  Baptista  of  Bombay  and  of  George  Joseph  in  Tamil  Nadu  come 
to  mind.  George  Joseph,  who  was  originally  from  Kerala,  gave  up  a 
lucrative  legal  practice  to  join  the  non-co-operation  movement  under 
Gandhiji.  The  names  of  other  distinguished  Christians  such  as  the 
Kumarappa  brothers,  K.T.  Paul  and  H.C.  Mukherji  need  special 
mention.  Rev.  Fr.  Jerome  D’Souza,  Principal  of  Loyola  College, 
Madras,  who  also  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  securing  the  rights  of  freedom  of  worship,  will 
long  be  remembered.  Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  in  Free 
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India’s  very  first  Cabinet,  the  important  portfolios  of  Finance  and 
Health  were  held  by  two  eminent  Christians,  Dr.  John  Mathai  who 
hailed  from  this  part  of  the  country  and  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur.  In 
later  years,  Tamil  Nadu  has  had  the  fortune  of  having  had  two  leading 
Christians  heading  its  Legislative  Council,  the  late  Prof.  M.  Ruthnas- 
wamy  and  the  late  Dr.  P.V.  Cherian.  There  is  a  long  and  continuing 
list  of  Indian  Christian  Governors,  Chief  Ministers,  Ministers  of  the 
Union  and  State  Governments,  Vice-Chancellors,  Judges,  officers  in 
the  Defence  Forces  etc.  who  have  enriched  the  public  life  of  India.  In 
the  professional  cadres  of  Medicine,  Engineering,  Education,  Public 
Administration,  Banking,  Finance  and  Industry  there  have  been  a 
very  large  number  of  Indian  Christians. 

The  Christian  population  of  the  country,  as  you  all  know,  comprises 
2.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Smallness  of  size,  however,  has  made  no 
difference.  The  Christian  community  has  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  nation.  The  interest  which  this  Church  and  others  like  it  has  taken  in 
and  fraternity,  it  introduced  the  concept  of  ‘Justice’ 
communal  harmony,  reflects  a  desire  to  continue  the  best  traditions  of 
Christian  service. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  when  India  gave  unto  itself  a  Constitution 
before  mentioning  the  political  freedoms — liberty,  equality 
liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  it  introduced  the  concept  of  ‘Justice 
social,  economic  and  political.  Justice  was  to  be  paramount.  The 
Constitution  also  brought  into  operation  the  unique  Directive  Princi¬ 
ples  of  State  Policy  which,  though  not  justiciable,  were  to  be 
“fundamental  in  the  governance  of  the  country.”  In  pursuance  thereof 
the  country  embarked  upon  an  era  of  planned  development. 

But  if  Constitutions  and  Plans  are  to  work,  there  has  to  be  harmony 
among  the  people.  The  national  movement  tapped  our  underlying 
unity  and  gave  political  shape  to  our  ancient  genius  for  blending  and 
synthesizing,  despite  diversity.  The  partition  of  India  in  1947  has 
essentially  to  be  viewed  as  a  one-time  departure  from  this  process:  the 
debris  of  a  departing  empire.  But  we  have  witnessed  these  tendencies 
and  others  to  continue  to  threaten  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  nation 
and  the  stability  of  its  political  edifice. 

Whenever  external  challenges  have  threatened  us,  such  as  in  1962, 
1965  and  1971,  Indian  unity  has  blazoned.  But  without  such  stimuli  we 
should  be  able  to  stand  and  pull  our  weight  together  in  the  war  we  are 
waging  against  poverty.  The  time  now  calls  for  the  adoption  of  shared 
goals,  broad  political  convictions  and  attitudes  that  address  themselves 
to  the  task  of  raising  the  socio-economic  levels  of  our  people.  In  this 
task,  the  distinguished  Christian  community  which  can  trace  its  origins 
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from  the  times  of  St.  Thomas  and  de  Nobili,  through  the  work  of 
blessed  souls  such  as  Father  Chavara,  right  up  to  these  times  when  we 
are  privileged  to  call  ourselves  contemporaries  of  Mother  Teresa,  will 
doubtlessly  play  an  important  role. 

May  the  faithful  of  all  faiths  continue  to  come  to  this  House  of  God 
in  humility  and  hope. 


Asiatic  Society 

To  look  afresh  at  the  glorious  Islamic  culture,  tradition  and 
learning,  to  which  India  has  contributed  so  richly  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  is  exceptionally  relevant  to  our  time. 

None  in  India,  can  be  unaware  of  the  matchless  service  the  Asiatic 
Society  has  rendered  towards  the  renewal  of  our  interest  in,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  invaluable  cultural  heritage  of  India.  At  its  bi-cente¬ 
nary  in  January  1984,  our  beloved  late  Prime  Minister,  Shrimati  Indira 
Gandhi,  an  incomparable  patron  and  lover  of  our  ancient  treasury  of 
wisdom  inscribed  on  palm  leaves  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  had 
outlined  the  Society’s  development  programme  and  underlined  its  dual 
role  both  as  an  interpreter  and  maker  of  history:  “Some  Institutions 
reflect  history  and  some  contribute  to  it.  The  Asiatic  Society  has  done 
both.  Through  its  work  it  revealed  India’s  cultural  and  intellectual 
achievements  to  Europe.  When  we  were  enveloped  in  doubt  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  it  let  in  a  ray  of  light  to  our  people.  This  meant  a  discovery  of  our 
heritage  and  restored  our  self-respect.  It  can  be  said  that  the  revival  of 
India’s  spirit  originated  here.” 

As  envisaged  by  Indiraj  i,  the  Society  and  its  affiliated  institutes 
should  hereafter  embark  on  a  creative  endeavour  to  integrate  cultural 
activities  with  our  educational  system  for  the  masses.lt  is  only  by  the 
realisation  of  our  cultural  legacy;  composite,  homogeneous  and 
secular  resting  on  moral  foundations  by  each  successive  generation, 
can  we  strengthen  the  fabric  of  our  society  and  consolidate  our  unity. 
India  has  always  been  responsive  to  other  and  new  ideas.  A  sense  of 
history  should  revivify  our  genius  for  synthesis  of  seemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  elements  in  our  progress.  This  aspect  was  recently  brought  out 
vividly  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  when  he  received  the 
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Rabindranath  Birth  Centenary  Plaque  on  behalf  of  Indiraj i  on  3rd 
May  this  year.  He  pointed  out  that  our  culture  was  under  tremendous 
pressure  since  we  had  to  bring  material  progress  to  the  people  of  the 
country  without  endangering  our  spiritual  values. 

I  understand  that  an  institute  of  spiritual  values  and  cultural 
traditions  will  be  opened  by  the  Society  next  month  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  our  spiritual  heritage  even  while  we  march  towards 
faster  development  and  economic  uplift  of  the  masses.  This  is  a 
welcome  step  and  it  is  a  happy  augury  that  the  Institute  has  enlisted 
the  support  of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  Institute  of  Culture  at  the 
initial  stage  of  its  organization. 

I  recall  that  the  Asiatic  Society  had  taken  the  lead  in  translation  of 
Oriental  works  from  Sanskrit  into  English.  During  the  last  quarter  of 
the  18th  century, it  had  pioneered  the  work  of  translation  of  literary, 
philosophic  and  scientific  treatises  in  Sanskrit  into  English,  thereby 
opening  the  vast  cultural  treasures  of  India  to  the  Western  scholars. 
These  works  included  translations  into  European  languages  of 
Sanskrit  works  like  the  Gita ,  the  Gita  Gobinda ,  Shakuntala  and  other 
works  of  Kalidasa,  and  the  interpretative  scriptures,  such  as  Manu 
Samhita.  These  philosophical  and  literary  ventures  spearheaded  an 
Asian  cultural  renaissance  not  merely  in  India  but  also  in  the  world. 
Quite  appropriately  the  Asiatic  Society  was  the  pace-setter  for  other 
Asiatic  societies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  Research  and  documenta¬ 
tion  of  ancient  manuscripts  are  essential  aids  for  a  resurgence  of  Asian 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Moreover,  Sir  William  Jones,  the  Founder  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  helped  us  to  discover  the  common  roots  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  which  include  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Greek  and 
Teutonic  tongues,  all  belonging  to  one  family. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  provided  inspiration  for 
creation  of  several  institutions  such  as  the  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
the  University  of  Calcutta,  the  Indian  Meteorological  Department,  the 
Zoological  Survey  of  India  and  the  Indian  Science  Congress,  to  name 
only  those  which  are  thriving  in  India  and  have  rendered  immense 
service  to  the  people.  During  the  present  century  the  Asiatic  Society 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  creative  role,  restricting  itself  to  research 
documentation  and  museum  work. 

Since  last  year,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Indiraji,  the  Society  has 
once  again  revived  its  academic  and  cultural  activities.  For  instance, 
the  organization  of  advanced  courses  in  Manuscriptology  and 
Oriental  Studies  should  add  another  dimension  to  the  activities  of  the 
Asiatic  Society.  With  the  help  of  international  scholars,  such  as 
Dr.  B.K.  Matilal,  Spalding  Professor  at  Oxford  University  and  Dr. 
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A.L.  Basham,  the  most  eminent  indologist  today,  I  am  confident  that 
these  courses  will  help  unlock  the  ancient  literary  and  philosophical 
treasures  of  the  country.  Together  with  the  institutes  of  Higher 
Sanskrit  Studies  and  Research  and  of  South  East  Asian  Studies, 
inaugurated  this  year,  the  Society  has  expanded  its  area  of  activities  in 
very  significant  directions.  The  plans  for  the  organization  of  institu¬ 
tions  or  centres  of  higher  studies  in  the  history  of  science,  medicine, 
medical  sciences,  languages,  linguistics  and  literature,  research  in 
environment,  human  ecology  and  folk-lore  and  culture,  should  open 
up  new  vistas  of  knowledge  for  us. 

I  have  recapitulated  some  of  the  recent  and  plamted  innovations  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  only  in  the  context  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
reality  no  limits  to  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  world. 
Today  I  have  been  called  upon  to  inaugurate  an  Institute  for  Islamic 
Culture  and  Civilization.  Arabic  and  Persian  studies  are  going  to  be 
part  of  this  Institute’s  scheme  of  work.  There  is  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  these  languages  and  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  Asiatic  Society  should  enter  this  realm. 

A  study  of  Islamic  traditions  prevailing  in  India  in  ancient  and 
medieval  times,  is  both  praiseworthy  and  relevant  to  the  present  stage 
in  our  history.  It  would  not  only  foster  better  understanding  of  Islamic 
culture  and  its  influence  on  the  Indian  society  but  also  help  us  to 
remove  superstitions  and  prejudices  fanned  by  dogmatism  and 
bigotry.  Throughout  its  long  history  India  has  presented  us  with  a 
composite  culture.  It  has  many  streams  of  thought  but  all  of  them 
merge  into  an  ocean  of  ethics  and  morality.  On  its  unity  in  diversity, 
rests  its  richness,  its  strength.  I  am  convinced  that  these  studies  would 
also  promote  harmony  and  reduce  tension  in  society. 

I  am  particularly  happy  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  study  the 
history  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  people  of  India,  especially  of  the 
Muslims  from  original  Arabic  and  Persian  sources,  avoiding  the 
“biased  and  communal”  approach  to  our  history.  For  a  long  time,  I 
have  been  advocating  the  need  to  re-examine  our  historical  works 
many  of  which  are  not  free  from  inaccuracies.  I  have  also  pointed  out 
that  our  history  text  books  should  deal  more  with  the  economic  and 
cultural  developments  through  centuries  rather  than  recount  wars  and 
the  genealogy  of  dynasties.  The  latter  view  exaggerates  the  differences 
between  people  and  not  the  unity  and  Indianness  that  has  prevailed 
over  ages.  Masses  of  India  have  lived  together  in  peace  and  harmony 
whatever  the  rulers  did.  It  also  appears  that  medieval  rulers  left  the 
rural  structure  untouched  even  when  they  won  wars  and  conquered 
territories.  It  is  this  aspect  of  history  that  has  completely  been  ignored. 
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The  curriculum  of  studies  you  have  drawn  up  for  your  Institute 
includes  the  study  of  socio-cultural  impact  of  Islam  on  various 
communities  and  of  the  reform  movements  initiated  by  eminent 
thinkers,  poets,  philosophers  and  religious  leaders.  The  message  of 
each  of  them,  Shri  Chaitanya,  Kabir,  Dadu,  Ramanand,  Tukaram, 
Guru  Nanak,  Shaikh  Ahmad  Sirhindi  and  of  many  others,  who  had 
captured  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Indian  masses  in  their  time,  has 
to  be  popularised  once  again.  In  songs,  poetry  and  music  these  great 
seers  of  India  stressed  the  underlying  unity  of  all  religions.  Humanists 
as  they  all  were,  they  repeatedly  drew  our  attention  to  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man. 

It  is  a  particularly  happy  idea  that  the  influences  of  Islamic  thinking 
on  the  Indian  society  and  culture  and  of  Hinduism  on  those  professing 
the  Islamic  faith  should  be  studied  in  depth  and  in  an  unbiased 
manner.  If  a  study  is  undertaken  of  the  contribution  of  Islamic  arts, 
painting  and  music  to  Indian  culture,  it  will  be  clear  to  all  that  we  have 
benefited  from  each  of  them.  Likewise,  a  study  of  literary  works  in 
Arabic  and  Persian  by  the  Indians,  and  in  Indian  languages  by  the 
writers  and  poets  of  Islamic  persuasion  will  testify  to  the  enrichment  of 
these  languages  of  West  Asia. 

It  is  good  that  with  this  Institute,  the  Asiatic  Society  would  become 
truly  Asian  in  its  perspectives  and  activities.  It  should  also  contribute 
not  only  to  national  integration  and  understanding  among  the  different 
communities  of  India  but  bring  out  our  common  heritage  with  the 
peoples  of  West  Asia  and  the  confluence  of  these  rich  cultures.  It  is  my 
hope  that  in  due  course  the  Institute  will  undertake  to  publish 
monographs  and  short  history  text  books  to  highlight  the  common 
cultural  heritage  we  share  and  have  shared  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  I  shall  conclude  by  quoting  from  Guru  Nanak’s  work  on 
“Reality”  and  a  hymn  attributed  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  to  Him: 

There  is  no  limit  to  the 
praises  of  Him  that  are  being 
sung,  no  end  to  the  ways  in 
which  He  is  described. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  He 
doth  for  us,  and  no  end  to 
what  He  giveth. 

How  great  He  is,  He  alone  knoweth, 

What  is  given  us,  is  by  His  bounty 
and  grace  alone. 
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...Hindus  and  Muslims  are  one. 
The  same  Lord  is  the  creator 
and  nourisher  of  all; 
Recognise  no  distinctions 
between  them. 

The  monastery  and  the  mosque 
are  the  same; 

So  are  the  Hindu  puja  and 
the  Muslim  namaz. 

Men  are  all  one. 


A  Visual  Dictionary 


T 

at  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  all  of  you  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  celebrations  of  Salar  Jung  III  whose  magnificent 
collection  has  served  as  a  foundation  for  setting  up  the  world- 
renowned  Salar  Jung  Museum.  This  Museum  is  not  only  a  rich 
repository  of  art  from  India,  but  also  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  countries  of  Far  East,  Near  East,  Europe. 

Nawab  Mir  Yusuf  Ali  Khan,  popularly  known  as  Salar  Jung  the 
Third,  after  whom  the  museum  is  named,  was  a  man  of  great  vision. 
Besides  being  an  able  administrator  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
who  also  served  the  Nizams  of  Hyderabad  as  Prime  Ministers,  Salar 
Jung  was  a  distinguished  connoisseur  of  art  with  a  passion  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  He  visited  several  countries 
and  purchased  choicest  examples  of  art  and  craft  essentially  of  the  18th, 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  In  India,  he  extended  his  patronage  to 
master  artists  and  craftsmen  from  whom  he  purchased  items  of 
excellent  quality  and  great  value. 

Thus,  his  collections  of  antiquities  housed  in  this  museum  include 
not  only  Indian  miniature  paintings,  bronze  images,  stone  sculptures, 
printed  textiles  and  ivories,  metal  objects  of  rare  beauty  and  charm, 
but  also  Italian  oil  paintings  and  sculptures  in  marble,  Chinese  vases, 
French  porcelain,  Czechoslovakian  glass  work,  etc.  Similarly,  it  has 
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the  rarest  among  the  rare  Central  Asian  jades,  Egyptian  furniture, 
Persian  carpets,  Nepalese,  Tibetan  and  Burmese  tankhas*,  and 
Buddhist  images.  In  addition,  it  also  has  a  fascinating  collection  of 
watches  which,  indeed,  could  be  very  popular  with  children  and 
laymen  alike.  All  these  could  certainly  serve  as  a  visual  dictionary  to 
our  creative  artists  and  enlighten  our  aesthetic  endeavours.  It  is 
amazing  that  a  single  individual  could  collect  such  a  large  number  of 
superb  pieces  of  art  and  craft  during  his  life  time.  I  am  reminded,  on 
this  occasion,  of  another  remarkable  figure  of  royalty  in  our 
history:  Prince  Serfoji  of  Thanjavur.  Possessed  of  a  rare  discrimination 
and  taste  in  matters  of  art,  together  with  a  deep  respect  for  our 
literary  heritage,  Serfoji  left  behind  a  priceless  and  unique  manuscript 
library,  known  as  the  Saraswati  Mahal  of  Thanjavur.  Both  Salar  Jung 
and  Serfoji  had  a  broad  vision  of  India’s  artistic  and  cultural  tradition. 
Not  for  them  did  culture  mean  something  narrow  or  periodized.  They 
recognised  quality  wherever  it  existed,  irrespective  of  space  or  time. 
Had  these  personages  not  taken  the  initiative  that  they  did,  a  large 
number  of  our  ancient  artefacts  and  compositions  may  have  been  lost 
to  posterity  and  our  culture  would  have  been  that  much  the  poorer. 

Culture  is  a  highly  complex  phenomenon.  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  once 
said  that  centuries  of  education  bring  out  a  civilization  and  centuries  of 
civilization  bring  out  a  culture.  Culture  encompasses  almost  all 
endeavours  and  achievements  of  mankind,  specially  emotional,  artistic 
and  creative,  reflecting  the  human  ethos.  Creative  artists  have 
produced  the  finest  and  most  sophisticated  works  of  art  of  an  intricate 
nature,  revealing  their  technical  skills  and  artistic  vision.  Therefore,  its 
scope  is  so  vast  that  no  government — irrespective  of  its  resources — 
will  ever  be  able  to  provide  adequate  financial  and  material  resources 
for  its  various  artistic  enbodiments.  Hence,  generous  support  from 
philanthropists  and  public  is  all  the  more  necessary.  Art  and  cultural 
relics  of  past,  serve  as  stimuli  and  inspiration  to  the  present  and  future 
generations. 

The  eclectic  temperament  of  Salar  Jung  the  Third  and  Serfoji,  who 
were  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  great  museums  at  Hyderabad  and 
Thanjavur,  reveal  a  fundamental  truth  about  our  cultural  perspective: 
we  wish  to  imbibe  and  share.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  have  thought  of 
the  Festivals  of  India  series.  We  have  been  anxious  that  people  of 
other  countries  should  know  something  of  the  ancient  heritage  of 
India,  its  traditional  arts  and  crafts,  their  dances  and  dramas  along 
with  the  progress  India  has  made  in  modern  science  and  technology. 
Popular  misconceptions  of  India  as  a  country  of  the  snake-charmers 
and  performers  of  rope-trick  needed  to  be  replaced  by  a  vision  of  India 
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as  a  vibrant  socio-cultural  continuum. The  impact  made  by  the 
Festivals  of  India  in  the  UK,  USA  and  the  USSR,  France  and  the 
presentation  of  our  culture — both  through  live  performing  arts  as  well 
as  through  displays  of  our  sculpture  and  paintings — has  been 
immense.  President  Mitterrand  of  France  revealed  his  own  perception 
of  our  cultural  continuum  that  overrides  denomination,  epochs, 
art-forms  and,  in  fact,  every  conceivable  barrier.  The  French  President 
said  at  the  conclusion  of  our  Festival  in  Paris:  “We  will  not  forget  this 
visit,  both  traditionally  and  contemporarily  as  the  great  divinities  have 
come  to  us,  the  Ganesh,  the  gracious  Krishna,  the  terrible  Kali,  in 
their  form  of  sculptures  and  in  their  dance  poses.  The  Mughal 
Emperors,  their  refinements  at  court,  have  brought  to  us  their 
miniatures,  their  music  and  admirable  dance  which  is  the  Kathak .”  I 
visited  the  celebrated  exhibition  of  Indian  sculpture  and  painting  at  the 
Grand  Palais  in  Paris  called  the  Rasa  where  objects  have  been 
displayed  in  terms  of  the  Nine  Faces  or  Moods  of  Indian  Art,  such  as 
Shringara,  Haasya,  Karuna,  Roudra,  Shanti  etc.  The  idea  was  to 
present  expressions  of  emotions  in  art  forms  which  are  timeless  and 
ageless. 

Different  Ages  in  history  have  been  described  by  the  historians  as 
the  Old  Stone  Age,  the  New  Stone  Age,  the  Age  of  Iron,  Copper  and 
so  on.  There  is  some  validity  about  those  categorizations  and  in 
differing  degrees  they  apply  to  India  also.  But  in  India,  running 
through  all  the  Ages  is  the  silken  thread  of  Art  as  a  Sacrament.  This 
thread  never  breaks,  revealing  new  possibilities,  age  after  age. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Salar  Jung  Museum  continues  to  be  a  link  in  this 
chain,  relying  not  only  on  the  original  collection  left  behind  by  the  late 
Salar  Jung  III  but  every  year  acquiring  quality  exhibits,  reorganizing 
its  galleries  and  introducing  modern  technological  devices,  especially 
useful  for  the  education  of  the  public.  It  is  important  that  while  our 
cultural  roots  remain  Indian,  our  cultural  perspective  should  encom¬ 
pass  the  entire  world  and  be  eclectic.  This  principle  has  also  guided 
Mahatma  Gandhi  who  said:  “I  do  not  want  my  house  to  be  walled  and 
windows  to  be  stuffed.  I  want  the  culture  of  all  lands  to  be  blown  about 
my  house  as  freely  as  possible,  but  I  refuse  to  be  blown  off  my  feet  by 
any  one  of  them.” 

One  of  the  special  traits  of  art  and  culture  in  India  has  been  its 
incredible  cultural  continuity  and  the  concept  of  unity  in  diversity.  It 
has  spread  the  vital  message  of  inter-dependence  and  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  not  only  among  its  own  people,  but  also  between  those  of 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Whereas  the  age  of  science  and 
technology  has  yielded  material  comforts,  it  has  also  torn  society  into 
fragments.  Culture,  especially  as  we  understand  it  in  India,  has  given 
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us  inner  strength.  We  need  a  combination  of  the  external  and  the  inner 
resources  to  make  for  a  complete  life.  The  art  of  various  parts  of  the 
world,  represented  in  the  Salar  Jung  Museum,  indeed  confirms  the 
concept  of  unity  in  diversity  in  differing  creative  artistic  embodiments. 
Apparently,  there  are  variations;  however,  the  underlying  creative 
spirit  behind  these  manifestations  has  a  certain  sense  of  unity, 
reflecting  the  relentless  pursuit  for  higher  values. 

One  of  the  best  tools  of  informal  education  is  the  museums.  Spread 
all  over  the  country  they  can  certainly  play  a  very  important  role  in 
increasing  the  general  awareness  of  our  public.  In  a  sense,  museums 
have  an  even  greater  advantage  over  colleges  and  universities  where 
art  education,  like  sculptures,  paintings,  coins  and  epigraphy,  etc.,  are 
concerned.  I  understand  that  in  recognition  of  its  value,  plans  are 
afoot  to  set  up  ‘Museum  Corners’  in  several  schools  all  over  the  country 
and  to  have  a  regular  programme  of  Sanskriti  Darshan  to  be  daily 
relayed  by  various  Television  Centres.  I  am  certain  that  the  Salar  Jung 
Museum  will  participate  in  this  programme  and  will  also  contribute  its 
share  by  producing  softwares  to  successfully  implement  this  program¬ 
me. 

Hundred  years  in  the  history  of  an  institution  constitute  an 
important  landmark  and  Salar  Jung  Ill’s  Centenary  is  one  such.  One 
derives  strength  from  such  occasions.  The  Museum  authorities  have 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  institution  and  congratulate  themselves  on 
its  growth  and  expansion. 


Crafts  of  India 


W hen  we  appreciate  the  artist’s  skills,  we  are  in  fact  comme- 
morating  an  extremely  valuable  part  of  our  tradition  as  a  civilized  society ; 
the  part  that  makes  for  creation  and  harmony.  May  I,  therefore,  express 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Crafts  Council  of  India  and  the  National  Handi¬ 
crafts  and  Handlooms  Museum  which  have  jointly  organized  ‘Crafts 
India-1986’  for  the  opportunity  afforded  to  me  to  participate  in  such  a 
multi-dimensional  programme. 


Speech  at  the  inauguration  of  Crafts-India  1986,  New  Delhi,  8  October  1986 
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“Inside  every  stone”  the  famous  Michelangelo  said,  “lies  a  sculpture 
waiting  to  emerge.”  Similarly,  every  sod  of  earth,  every  leaf  and  fibre 
can  be  moulded,  shaped  or  woven  into  an  object  of  beauty  as  well  as  of 
utility.  It  is  said  that: 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear 
Full ,  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air. 

The  saying  is  entirely  true  of  the  rural  artisans  and  craftsmen  of 
India.  Traditional  crafts  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
generations  have  languished  in  the  far-off  corners  of  our  land,  unseen 
and  unheard.  Nor  have  many  of  us  possessed  the  connoisseur’s  eye  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  beauty  and  charm  thereof.  It  goes  to  the  credit 
of  the  Crafts  Council  founded  by  Smt.  Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay 
that  it  has  identified  the  artisans,  consolidated  the  activities  of 
individuals  and  groups  and  co-ordinated  the  impulses  of  the  artisans 
with  the  taste  of  the  users  and  the  promotional  programmes  of  the 
Government.  I  have  watched  with  keen  interest  the  Crafts  Council  of 

India  pursue  its  goals  untiringly  both  in  Tamil  Nadu  and  here  at  the 
Centre.  The  Council’s  has  been  no  ordinary  achievement.  May  I 
compliment  it  on  the  crucial  role  it  has  played  in  the  service  of  India’s 
crafts  tradition  and  of  our  craftsmen.  “There  is  so  much  beauty  in  the 
simple  articles  used  in  village  homes”,  Smt.  Kamaladevi  Chatto¬ 
padhyay  has  said,  “but  we  have  forgotten  to  honour  the  craftsperson.” 
Smt.  Kamaladevi  has  been  the  guardian  angel  of  the  artisans  and  the 
Council,  a  friend  and  guide  for  craftsmen.  I  cannot  but  recall  on  this 
occasion  the  role  played  by  another  outstanding  personality  of  our 
times:  the  late  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi,  who  was  the  first  Honorary  Patron 
of  the  Council.  Kalakshetra  has  been  as  much  a  ‘kshetra’  for  crafts  as 
for  the  performing  arts.  The  cultural  presentations  organized  by  her 
led  to  a  flowering  of  handcrafted  objects  ranging  from  the  simple 
‘kolam’,  the  hand  woven  and  kalamkari  fabrics  to  the  magnificent 
‘kootrambalam’  built  there  for  theatrical  performances. 

The  careers  of  both  Kamaladeviji  and  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi  have 
been  associated  with  sangeeta  and  natya.  From  these  two  disciplines, 
they  have  moved  as  if  by  imperative  instinct  to  other  forms  of  artistic 
expression.  After  all,  Bharata  in  the  Natya  Sastra  himself  has  said: 

Na  tat  jnanam  na  tat  shilpam  na  sa  vidya  na  sa  kala 
Na  sau  yogou  na  tat  karma  natyesmin  yanna  drasyate 

(That  is  not  jnana;  that  is  not  sculpture;  that  is  not  vidya;  that  is  not  art; 
neither  yoga ,  nor  karma ,  where  there  is  no  element  of  natya.)  And  by 
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natya  we  must  remember,  is  meant  not  just  dance  or  drama  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  sense  but  poise,  grace  and  balance.  All  craftsmanship  of  quality 
possesses  these  attributes. 

This  programme  has  been  named  ‘Crafts-India’.  We  might  like  to 
ask  ourselves  what  is  special  about  crafts  in  India.  After  all,  every 
nation  from  Iceland  to  Zimbabwe  has  a  crafts  tradition.  To  my  mind, 
there  are  two  specialities.  One  speciality  of  crafts  in  India  lies  in  the 
fact  that  unlike  other  nations,  in  India  every  province,  every  district 
and  every  village  has  had  a  crafts  tradition.  Be  it  urban,  rural  or  tribal, 
every  section  of  Indian  society  has  had  a  tradition  of  crafts  that  is 
distinctive  and  that  is  of  proven  quality.  The  other  speciality  of  crafts 
in  India  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  use  every  conceivable  medium:  stone, 
ivory,  wood,  metal,  earth  and  even  grass.  At  Patthamadai  in  the 
Tirunelveli  district  of  Tamil  Nadu,  for  instance,  plain  grass  is  woven 
into  what  is  perhaps  the  world’s  most  delicate  mat.  In  spread  and  in 
versatility,  therefore,  the  crafts  of  India  are  unique.  So  also  in  their 
mutuality. 

We  in  India  who  are  used  to  thinking  of  the  universe  and  of  life  in 
terms  of  the  microcosm  and  macrocosm  have  little  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  links  between  different  forms  of  art,  between  crafts 
and  life,  or  in  seeing  crafts  as  an  expression  of  man’s  relationship  with 
the  Environment,  with  Time  and  Space.  To  illustrate,  the  frescoes  in 
Ajanta  and  the  murals  at  Sittannavasal  in  the  Pudukkottai  district  of 
Tamil  Nadu  are  internationally  renowned.  Excavators,  sculptors, 
artists  and  chemists  using  lime  pigments  and  natural  dyes  played  a  part 
in  painting  these  celebrated  caves.  But  when  we  think  of  the  subject 
matter  of  these  frescoes,  we  find  that  the  artists  had  to  be  more  than 
artists.  They  had  also  necessarily  to  be  learned  in  subjects  such  as 
natya,  religion,  history.  The  painter  at  Ajanta  and  Sittannavasal  for 
instance,  depicts  apsaras  rendering  certain  specific  ‘karanas’,  And  the 
pre-eminent  figure  of  Nataraja  rendering  the  Dance  of  Shiva, 
symbolizes  the  all-pervasiveness  of  our  art  in  an  altogether  unique 
fusion. 

Likewise,  the  sculptors  who  infused  life  into  the  rocks  of  Mahabali- 
puram’s  seven  caves  were  master  craftsmen,  of  course.  But  the  Penance 
of  Arjuna  was  for  them  not  a  ‘subject’  that  they  had  been 
commissioned  to  carve.  It  meant  something  vital  to  them  as,  indeed,  to 
all  those  involved  in  its  creation:  the  royal  supervisee  who  commis¬ 
sioned  the  piece,  the  shilpi  who  actually  chiseled  the  rock,  the 

blacksmiths  who  made  the  chisel  and  the  miner  who  ferretted  the 
instruments’  metal  out  of  the  earth.  And,  finally,  the  Penance  vibrated 
meaning  to  all  those  who  beheld  it.  The  same  is  true,  also  of  the 
Konark  Temple.  The  Solar  Chariot  at  Konark  celebrates  the  Sun 
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God,  the  supreme  source  of  all  energy  on  earth.  If  at  Konark,  the 
Chariot  is  of  stone,  the  numerous  temples  of  South  India  have  owned 
temple  cars  or  the  rathas ,  exquisitely  carved  in  wood. 

The  art  of  wood-carving  in  the  South  has  found,  perhaps,  its  finest 
expression  in  the  temple  cars  and  the  massive  entrance  doors  of 
temples.  The  carving  on  wood  required  not  just  an  artistic  vision  and 
skill,  but  also  a  sure  knowledge  of  what  kind  of  wood  should  be  used 
which  could  yield  to  the  chisel  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  durable. 
Wood  carvers  consciously  selected  such  timber  as  had  a  strong  latex 
which  held  the  wood  fibres  together  as  the  carving  progressed.  The 
craftsmen  using  wood  had ,  therefore ,  to  be  plant  taxonomists  no  less  than 
artistic  visionaries. 

In  the  realm  of  metal-ware  and  in  the  making  of  icons,  of  which  we 
in  India  have  a  greater  variety  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the 
fusion  of  thought  and  action,  concept  and  execution,  image  and 
utterance  has  been  unsurpassed.  Be  it  the  fascinating  iron  pillar  in 
Delhi  the  myriad  creations  in  panchaloha — that  unique  amalgam  of 
five  metals — or  be  it  the  intricate  jewellery  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  sub-continent,  metal  has  been  used  in  India  as  nowhere  else. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  worth  posing  to  ourselves  the  question  when 
and  why  did  this  creative  inter-relationship  begin  to  dwindle  in  our 
country?  Why  is  it  that  crafts  and  craftsmanship  are  regarded  now 
more  as  a  matter  of  our  curiosity  or  antiquity?  It  is,  of  course,  not  as  if 
master  craftsmen  do  not  exist  today.  The  two  unique  features  I 
mentioned,  namely,  spread  and  versatility  are  still  very  much  a  reality. 
And  we  still  have  truly  exquisite  specimens  of  craftsmanship  in  our 
country.  But  nonetheless  we  will  have  to  admit  that,  in  a  general 
sense,  aesthetics  have  been  relegated  to  a  margin  in  our  life  today.  The 
springs  of  creativity  do  not  well-up  as  before  in  our  people  as  a  whole. 
We  have  more  painters  and  musicians  than  before.  But  as  a  society,  we 
seem  to  be  less  sensitive  than  earlier  generations  to  the  appeal  of  the 
aesthetic.  Life  has  become  prosaic;  the  daily  routine  is  severely 
functional.  The  resultant  monotony  is  sought  to  be  relieved,  therefore, 
by  diversions  that  are  garish  and  high-pitched,  be  it  in  colour  or 
volume.  The  quiet  beauty  of  our  traditional  crafts,  the  gentle  repose 
and  tranquillity  they  engendered,  are  at  a  discount.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  it  was  colonialism  that  disrupted  the  continuities  of 
our  culture  and  vitiated  our  ethics.  Our  admiration  of  the  rulers 
expanded  into  an  admiration  of  their  dress,  their  customs,  manners 
and  their  comparatively  undeveloped  art  and  crafts.  We  were  cut  off 
from  all  our  roots  of  culture  and  tradition  and  became  mercenary  and 
soulless.  It  was  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  revived  our  forgotten  hand- 
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icrafts,  and  salvaged  the  artistic  instincts  in  all  of  us  by  organizing 
khadi  and  village  industries  exhibitions  throughout  the  country  long 
prior  to  Independence.  He  advised  All  India  Spinners  Association 
Khadi  stores  to  “aim  primarily  at  quality,  never  at  mere  show,  to  be 
original  to  introduce  village  arts  in  towns  and  have  confidence  that 
they  will  win  the  day.”  Handicrafts  to  Gandhiji  connoted  the  highest 
expression  of  art.  “After  all”,  he  said,  “all  true  art  can  be  expressed 
not  through  inanimate  power-driven  machinery,  but  only  through  the 
delicate  living  touch  of  the  hands  of  men  and  women.” 

After  Independence  the  appropriate  emphasis  on  arts  and  artisans 
was  restored  and  many  of  our  ancient  arts  consciously  revived.  It  was 
my  privilege  as  Minister  in  the  then  State  of  Madras  to  start  a  sculpture 
school  at  Mamallapuram,  school  for  production  of  icons  at  Swamima- 
lai,  a  school  for  kalamkari  printing  and  school  for  making  temple  cars 
etc.  Similar  efforts  were  made  in  other  states  at  about  the  Same  time. 
Those  efforts  revived  not  only  the  languishing  skills  of  artisans  but  an 
interest  in  those  arts  themselves.  But  we  have  hardly  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  problem  and  a  lot  more  remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  glad  that  Crafts-India  has  done  a  great  deal  to  arrange  for 
collections  of  art  objects  for  public  viewing  and  is  organizing  a  seminar 
on  Crafts  Museums  as  part  of  the  programme.  Ancient  Sanskrit  texts 
refer  to  chitrasalas,  which  show  that  the  museological  tradition  in 
India  is  old.  Today,  our  museums  and,  in  particular,  our  crafts 
museums  serve  not  only  as  an  assemblage  of  rare  pieces  but  as  a 
measure  of  excellence.  Crafts  museums  would  be  invaluable  for 
craftsmen  themselves  and  as  a  source  for  designers.  I  must  in  this 
context  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  revival  of  the  famous  Kodali 
Karuppur  textile  design  by  the  Weavers  Service  Centre  under  Smt. 
Pupul  Jayakar’s  guidance,  was  rendered  possible  because  the  original 
had  been  preserved  in  a  museum  with  remnants  of  fabric.  Museums, 
therefore,  can  be  a  living  and  creative  link  between  us  and  our  cultural 
heritage. 

“What  is  culture?”  Nehru  once  asked  and  after  outlining  various 
facets  of  it,  said,  “To  be  dynamic  and  creative  is  the  higher  view  of 

culture . culture  first  of  all  is  not  loud,  it  is  quiet,  it  is  restrained,  it  is 

tolerant.”  We  want  that  spirit  of  restraint  in  us. 

I  compliment  the  Crafts  Council  of  India  and  the  National 
Handicrafts  and  Handlooms  Museum  for  arranging  this  programme. 
May  it  turn  more  thoughts  and  hands  towards  harmony  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  man  and  his  environment. 


Universal  Appeal  of  Leonardo’s  Art 


India  and  Italy  have  a  long  association  from  early  times.  There 
have  been  trade  relations  between  them  even  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  discovery  of  a  number  of  Roman  coins  in  South  India 
confirms  it.  Travellers  from  Italy  have  come  to  our  shores  for  centuries, 
bringing  with  them  a  keenness  of  observation  along  with  what  in 
Italian  is,  I  believe,  called  ‘sympatica’ — an  empathy  and  an  inner 
understanding.  The  Sanskrit  word  for  the  same  sentiment  is  sauhar- 
dram,  meaning  ‘of  common  heart4.  Sympatica  and  sauhardram, 
therefore,  bind  India  and  Italy  togher.  There  is  a  reason  for  this 
mutuality.  For  both  Italy  and  India,  art  and  life  have  gone  together; 
crafts  and  daily  living  have  been  integrally  related.  And  again,  in  Italy 
as  well  as  in  India,  art  has  been  regarded  as  the  soul  of  human 
existence. 

The  two  countries  have  consistently  maintained  close  and  cordial 
ties.  Italian  Jesuits,  scholars,  and  architects,  among  others,  have 
reinforced  these  bonds.  Indological  studies  have  attracted  disting¬ 
uished  scholars  like  Prof . Giuseppe  Tucci.  Likewise,  India  has  admired 
Italian  art,  architecture  and  sculpture.  Our  association  has  been  that  of 
two  free  nations  and  it  has  been  totally  free  from  any  tinge  of 
colonialism.  An  active  Cultural  Exchange  Programme  exists  between 
the  two  countries,  enabling  scholars,  artists  and  eminent  men  to  visit 
our  respective  nations.  Book  Fairs  and  Film  Festivals  are  exchanged 
regularly.  The  sixth  Art  Triennial  organized  by  the  Lalit  Kala 
Akademi  at  Delhi  last  spring  saw  significant  Italian  participation. 

Indo-Italian  relations  are  not,  of  course,  confined  to  culture  and  art 
alone.  In  our  times,  there  has  been  a  deepening  of  bilateral  ties 
encompassing  scientific  and  economic  collaborations.  The  recent 
dialogue  between  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  Mr.  Craxi  and  our  Prime 
Minister,  Shri  Rajiv  Gandhi,  is  expected  to  lead  to  a  further 
strengthening  of  our  excellent  relations. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  whose  exhibition  I  am  privileged  to  inaugurate 
today  was  a  Master  of  Masters.  We  experience  here  the  fragrance  of 
art  at  its  best,  its  highest  and  its  most  universal.  In  other  words,  we 
are  face  to  face  here  with  the  very  soul  of  art,  or  what  may  be  called 
the  very  essence  of  art.  No  painter  or  sculptor  can  be  separated  from 
the  pigments  of  his  soil,  or  the  quarries  from  which  his  marble  rocks 
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have  emerged.  And  so  Leonardo’s  name  evokes  at  once  Florentine 
and  Milanese  images.  Cathedrals,  refectories  and  monuments  travel 
across  the  mind’s  eye;  strains  of  the  music  of  Italian  composers 
resound  in  the  mind’s  ear.  Leonardo  belongs  not  merely  to  the 
village — Vinci — that  is  part  of  his  name;  not  merely  to  Florence  where 
his  art  first  flowered,  not  merely  to  Milan  where  his  art  achieved  its 
rich  profusion.  He  belongs  not  merely  to  Italy  which  justly  takes  pride 
in  claiming  him  as  one  of  its  remarkable  sons,  but  indeed  to  the  whole 
world.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (Leonardo  of  Vinci)  is  in  fact  Leonardo  da 
Mondo  (Leonardo  of  the  whole  world.) 

Leonardo’s  art  has  been  and  continues  to  be  astonishing.  It 
captivates  those  who  behold  it  because  it  is  universal  in  its  appeal, 
perfectionist  in  its  spirit,  and  multiple  in  its  modality.  The  universality 
of  Leonardo’s  art  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  subjects  he  chose 
were  religious  as  well  as  secular.  The  Last  Supper’  continues  to  move 
people  the  world  over,  irrespective  of  their  religious  subscriptions. 
The  painting ,  despite  its  great  age ,  bears  the  power  and  intensity  that  only 
works  of  masters  can  create.  The  colours  are  soft,  so  are  the 
expressions  of  the  men  at  supper.  And  yet  the  poignancy  of  the 
moment,  the  controlled  emotion  of  Jesus,  the  bewilderment  of  the 
faithful  have  been  immortalized  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  touch 
chords  anywhere.  ‘Mona  Lisa’  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  prized 
possessions.  That  painting  has  occasioned  adoring  comment  down  the 
centuries.  The  smile,  in  which  not  just  the  lips,  but  the  entire  face  and 
even  the  gently  folded  hands  seem  to  participate,  will  continue  to  be 
the  eternal  enigma.  Even  if  Leonardo  had  drawn  only  these  two 
paintings,  his  place  in  the  universe  of  art  would  have  been  assured. 
The  famous  paintings  like  Adoration  of  Magi  Virgin  of  the  Rocks,  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St  John  the  Baptiste  and  Saint  Anne  adorn  the 
Art  Galleries  of  Europe.  But  to  his  universality,  Leonardo  added 
perfectionism.  His  line  drawings,  sketches  pre-final  etchings,  show  his 
relentless  pursuit  of  excellence.  Leonardo’s  art  is  not  an  achievement 
of  gift  of  chance.  He  surely  possessed  the  ‘touch’  and  ‘vision’  that  mark 
a  genius.  His  greatness  was  not  on  a  one-time  canvas  on  which  talent 
draws  a  deft  stroke  by  intuition.  It  was,  rather,  a  palimpsest  on  which 
several  engravings  were  made  with  patience  and  humility  in  a  process 
of  continual  self-improvement.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  ‘good 
enough’  for  Leonardo.  A  work  was  either  complete  and  prefect  or 
incomplete  and  imperfect.  And  this  passion  for  perfection  led  him  to 
try  mode  after  mode,  subject  after  subject. 

Leonardo  used  brush,  chalk,  chisel,  pencil,  pen,  metal  points  and 
hammer;  he  worked  on  canvas,  stone  and  paper.  Leonardo  was  an 
artist,  an  architect,  an  engineer.  His  Note  Book  reveals  a  wide  range 
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of  interests  including  Anatomy,  Botany,  Geology,  Hydraulics  and 
Mechanics.  He  was  also  a  writer.  He  created  for  pleasure  as  well  as 
utility,  never  compromising  on  his  essential  commitment,  which  was 
the  excellence  in  art. 

A  false  divide  has  crept  into  modern  perceptions  of  Art  and  the 
Sciences.  Art,  it  is  believed,  is  exclusively  a  matter  of  the  instincts, 
whereas  Science  is  a  creature  of  the  intellect.  It  is  not  reme¬ 
mbered  that  Art  requires  a  capacity  of  observation  no  less 
demanding  than  Science.  Leonardo’s  studies  of  anatomy,  light  and 
shade,  and  the  movement  of  water  lent  to  his  method  a  scientific 
quality.  Leonardo  took  nothing  for  granted,  placing  his  reliance  on  his 

own  observations  and  experiments.  Drawing  human  figures  to  exact 
proportion  led  him  to  undertake  anatomical  dissections.  His  tele¬ 
scoped  drawings  of  human  figures  in  movement  are  said  to  presage 
slow-motion  photography.  His  study  of  the  movement  of  water,  its 
eddies  and  bubbles;  his  work  on  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun  on  a  white 
wall  and  his  study  of  deaf  mutes  to  elicit  facial  expressions  for  his 
drawings  constitute  first  class  scientific  experiments. 

An  artistic  mind  likes  patterns.  Leonardo’s  aesthetic  mind  worked 
like  a  kaleidoscope  in  which  formulations  fell  into  place  with  each  turn 
of  his  attention.  Mechanical  diagrams,  many  of  them  for  military 
equipment,  for  engineering  works  and  toys,  came  to  us  from 
Leonardo.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  has,  in  the  Glimpses  of  World  History , 
drawn  a  memorable  pen-portrait  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  which  is  so  apt 
that  it  is  worth  quoting  in  extenso : — “Indeed,  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  his  age  and,  remember,  it  was  an  age  which  pro¬ 
duced  many  great  men.  A  very  great  painter  and  sculptor,  he  was  also  a 
great  thinker  and  scientist.  Always  experimenting,  always  probing  and 
trying  to  find  out  the  reason  for  things,  he  was  the  first  of  the  great 
scientists  that  have  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  science.  His  life,  it  is 
said,  was  a  dialogue  with  Nature.  He  was  always  asking  questions 
and  trying  to  find  answers  to  them  by  experiment;  he  seemed  to  be 
ever  reaching  forward,  trying  to  grasp  the  future.” 


Narayaneeyam  and  the  Spirit  of  Bhakti 


To  be  in  Guruvayur  is  in  itself  a  rare  blessing.  And  to  be  in 
Guruvayur  for  a  function  which  marks  the  fourth  centenary  of  that 
immortal  work;  the  Narayaneeyam ,  is  a  blessing  twice  over.  A 
function  that  invokes  the  author  of  the  Narayaneeyam,  Narayana 
Bhattathiri  in  Guruvayur  would  rank  with  functions  commemorating, 
for  instance,  Annamachariar  in  Tirupati,  Meerabai  in  Mathura, 
Tukaram  in  Pandharpur  or  Sri  Ramakrishna  in  Dakshineshwar.  All 
these  personages  are  known  for  their  total  surrender  to  the  Almighty 
as  manifested  in  the  Deity  of  their  heart’s  choice.  Legend  has  it  that  all 
of  them — and  others  like  them — finally  merged  with  the  Deity, 
becoming  one  with  the  supreme.  But  they  left  behind,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  a  body  of  Bhakti  literature  that  is  invaluable.' 

The  fourth  centenary  of  the  Narayaneeyam  is  an  occasion  of  great 
significance,  both  to  scholars  and  laymen.  Narayana  Bhattathiri  was 
undoubtedly  an  outstanding  scholar.  His  condensation  of  the  Srimad 
Bhagavata's  essence,  which  has  now  become  as  celebrated  as  the 
Narayaneeyam,  passes  all  tests  by  which  a  Sanskrit  composition  can  be 
evaluated.  But  it  also  does  something  more.  The  Narayaneeyam 
surpasses  its  high  intellectual  attributes  and,  as  a  hymn  of  pure 
devotion,  not  only  touches  one’s  heart  but  permeates  it.  Narayana 
Bhattathiri,  a  Namboodiri  Brahmin  of  Kerala,  was  a  grammarian,  a 
scholar  of  Vedanta  and  logic.  But  the  quintessential  Bhattathiri  is 
something  more.  He  is,  above  everything  else,  a  bhakta  among 
bhaktas,  the  eternal  devotee.  There  are  others  who  have  written,  both 
in  Sanskrit  and  in  Malayalam,  with  equal  or  even  greater  dialectical 
prowess.  There  are  others,  logicians  and  metaphysicians,  who  will  find 
a  place  of  distinction  among  skilled  practitioners  of  their  disciplines. 

But  there  can  be  one  and  only  one  Narayana  Bhattathiri  who 
combined  the  intellect  with  pure  emotion  to  give  us  that  rarest  of  rare 
gifts:  a  rendering  of  the  life  of  Sri  Krishna  in  one  hundred  Sanskrit 
Cantos.  These  have  been  written  not  in  ink,  but  in  bhaktirasa  and  not 
on  any  mundane  parchment  but  on  the  tablet  of  India’s  spiritual 
consciousness.  Bhattathiri  wrote  profusely.  His  several  works  have 
drawn  from  various  disciplines.  He  has  produced  Sastraic  and  technical 
works;  Prabhandhas  or  narratives;  Prasastis  or  panegyrics  and  a  vast 
body  of  Stotras  or  devotional  hymns.  But  even  as  Milton,  with  all  his 
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versatile  writings,  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  and 
Kalidasa  of  the  Meghaduta,  so  is  Narayana  Bhattathiri’s  memory 
inextricably  linked  with  his  masterpiece,  the  Narayaneeyam.  The 
Narayaneeyam  has,  indeed,  gained  for  Narayana  Bhattathiri  a 
veritable  immortality  in  Sanskrit  hymnology.  Remembered  alike  by 
scholars,  philosophers  and  devotees,  the  Narayaneeyam  deals  with  the 
glories  of  Narayana,  the  Supreme  Being  who  resides  in  all  jeevas.  The 
Narayaneeyam  has  all  that  makes  for  a  great  poem,  a  Kavya.  It  has 
literary  artistry,  force  of  expression  and  an  abundance  of  vocabulary. 
Narayana  Bhattathiri’s  utilization  of  every  conceivable  means  of 
incantation  makes  the  composition  reverberate.  The  Narayaneeyam, 
also  emerges  as  a  philosophical  utterance  of  great  and  enduring 
quality.  Narayana  Bhattathiri  was,  a  Meemansaka,  travelling  on  the 
metaphysical  road  with  Sankara’s  Advaitism.  But  pure  metre,  rhyme 
and  rhythm  do  not  make  a  literary  composition  great,  even  as  mere 
lines  or  colour  do  not  make  a  painting  memorable.  Pure  thought  too 
cannot  make  a  poem  immortal.  The  structure  has  to  be  imbued  with 
something  else,  something  spiritual.  Bhattathiri’s  mind  provided  the 
structure  and  thought-content  of  the  Narayaneeyam,  his  heart 
provided  its  spirit.  The  bhakta  in  him  made  Narayana  Bhattathiri 
sublimate  his  intellect  in  his  emotion.  Just  as  a  weaver,  after  he  has 
woven  an  intricate  fabric,  immerses  it  in  dye  to  give  it  a  completely 
new  countenance,  having  formulated  the  literary  and  philosophical 
concept  of  his  work,  Narayana  Bhattathiri  finally  dyed  it  in  the 
indelible  colours  of  pure  devotion. 

The  ravages  of  time,  the  convulsions  of  history  and  the  competition 
of  other  works  of  a  similar  nature  have  not  dimmed  the  unique  lustre 
of  the  Narayaneeyam.  That  we  should  be  celebrating  the  four 
hundredth  year  of  this  composition  is,  therefore,  a  tribute  not  only  to 
the  high  literary  merits  of  the  work  but  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  innermost  longings  of  human  beings. 

A  truly  great  singer,  it  is  said,  is  he  who  becomes  indistinguishable 
from  the  song.  Likewise,  it  can  be  said  of  Narayana  Bhattathiri  and  of 
the  Narayaneeyam  that  the  devotee  and  the  Lord,  merged  indisting- 
uishably  in  this  composition.  The  fact  that  Narayana  Bhattathiri  refers 
to  his  own  personal  and  tragic  predicament  at  the  end  of  each  canto 
bears  this  out.  Even  as  Sri  Krishna  occupies  the  sanctum  in  the  temple 
of  Guruvayur,  so  it  is  that  Sri  Krishna  permeates  every  canto  and 
every  line  of  the  Narayaneeyam.  Narayana  Bhattathiri  is  said  to  have 
composed  the  Narayaneeyam  sitting  in  the  south  side  of  the  Temple.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  inspired  in  the  manner 
that  he  was  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  of  Guruvayur. 
Bhattathiri  describes  in  the  last  Dasaka  in  lyrical  language  how  he 
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actually  beheld  the  living  spiritual  presence  of  Sri  Krishna  in  the 
vigraha  at  the  Temple.  The  temple  at  Guruvayur,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  is  the  Narayaneeyam  of  religious  architecture:  and  the 
Narayaneeyam  is  the  Guruvayur  of  religious  literature. 

Narayana  Bhattathiri  follows  a  tradition  set  by  Ramanuja,  Madhva 
and  Vallabha — all  Acharyas — who  were  responsible  for  the  revival  of 
our  national  heritage.  Narayana  Bhattathiri  lived  at  a  time  when  India 
was  witnessing  the  upsurge  of  the  Bhakti  Movement.  Chaitanya  in 
Bengal;  Kabir  in  the  Varanasi — Gorakhpur  area;  Shri  Sankara  Deva, 
the  great  Vaishnav  apostle  of  Kamrup- Assam;  Guru  Nanak,  who  was 
born  near  Lahore  and  founded  the  great  Sikh  religion  and  Sant  Tulsi 
Das  who  made  Varanasi  and  Ayodhya  his  main  areas  of  activity,  have 
all  left  an  indelible  mark  on  India’s  spirit.  A  short  while  after,  came 
Sant  Tuka  Ram  in  Maharashtra  who  electrified  that  part  of  the  country 
by  his  devotion  to  Sri  Krishna  in  the  form  of  Vithoba  and  Pandurang. 
Narayana  Bhattathiri  belongs  to  that  select  band  of  inspired  and 
inspiring  saint-singers. 

The  Bhakti  Movement  emerged  at  a  time  when  the  common  man 
was  unable  to  understand  the  esoterics  of  Advaita  and  was  fast 
regarding  it  as  a  distant  faith,  adhered  to  by  a  microscopic  number. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  people  would  have,  without  the  Bhakti 
Movement,  lapsed  into  primitive  forms  of  belief,  superstition  and 
obscurantism.  But  for  the  Bhakti  Movement,  Hinduism  itself  would 
have  lost  its  popularity  with  the  masses.  And  so,  when  we  commemo¬ 
rate  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  Narayaneeyam ,  we  commemorate  the 
spirit  of  Bhakti  at  its  purest.  In  the  Narayaneeyam  occurs  the  Stanza :- 


Avyaktam  margayantah  shrutibhirapi  nayyahai 
Keval  jnanalubdhah  klishyanteitiva  siddhim 
Bahu  tar  a janushamanta  evapnuvan  ti 
Doorasthah  karmayogopi  cha  paramaphale 
Nanvayam  bhaktiyogastwamooladeva 
Hridyastvaritamayi  bhavatprapako  vardhatam  me 


(Those  who  are  votaries  of  pure  knowledge  labour  hard  with  the  aid 
of  Vedic  revelation  and  logic  to  arrive  at  the  unmanifested  and 
ineffable  Absolute,  and  attain  that  goal  only  after  innumerable  lives  of 
struggle.  Karma  yoga,  again,  is  only  an  indirect  means  to  mukti  and  is, 
therefore,  remote  from  its  final  result.  But  the  path  of  bhakti  is  sweet 
from  the  very  beginning  and  quick  in  leading  a  devotee  to  Thee.  May 
I,  O  Lord,  have  more  and  more  bhakti.) 
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As  the  Narayaneeyam  resounds  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
India’s  households,  it  inspires  in  its  listeners  the  faith  and  courage  of 
Prahlada  and  the  grateful  devotion  of  Sudama.  We  need  such  faith  and 
courage;  we  need  such  devotion.  Asuric  forces,  in  the  form  of 
animosities,  distrust  and  violence  assail  our  society. 

May  Narayana  Bhattathiri’s  unseen  presence  in  our  subliminal 
consciousness  be  a  strength  to  us  always  to  combat  the  forces  of  evil. 


Santiniketan  of  the  South 


A.  visit  to  Kalakshetra  is  always  a  pleasure.  And  a  visit  to 
Kalakshetra  during  its  Art  Festival  is  a  greater  pleasure.  And  so,  at  the 
outset,  may  I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Shri  Sankara  Menon  and  to 
the  Kalakshetra  ‘family’  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  participating 
in  its  Arts  Festival  this  year  and  thereby  continuing  a  cherished 
association.  This  time,  however,  along  with  the  pleasure  there  comes 
also  a  pang  of  pain.  Along  with  every  one  else  here  I  involuntarily  look 
around  for  a  familiar  presence,  alas  in  vain.  I  miss  the  beaming  smile 
of  welcome  and  the  benevolent  kindness  of  the  universal  aunt,  our 
Atthai,  that  used  to  greet  me  whenever  I  visited  Kalakshetra. 

This  is  the  first  time  an  Art  Festival  is  being  held  at  Kalakshetra 
without  the  presence  of  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi  Arundale,  who  founded 
Kalakshetra  and  served  it  till  the  last  breath  of  her  life.  She  was  its 
soul,  its  spirit.  Kalakshetra  without  Rukmini  Devi  is  like  Rishi 
Kanwa’s  tapovana  after  Shakuntala  left  it.  For  us,  visitors  to  the 
tapovana ,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  that  surrounds  us  here  and 
notwithstanding  the  grace  of  Kalakshetra  which  is  imperishable,  a 
sense  of  emptiness  overpowers. 

Only  when  someone’s  presence  has  been  strong  that  his  or  her 
absence  becomes  palpable.  To  the  thousands  of  children  who  have 
passed  through  the  Kalakshetra  School,  to  countless  artistes,  musi¬ 
cians  and  dancers  who  have  drawn  inspiration  from  her  and  her  large 
number  of  friends  and  colleagues,  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi  was  a  profound 
influence.  There  are  those  who  impress  their  society,  their  age,  and 
pass  on.  There  are  those  who  entrance,  even  mesmerize,  their  times, 
only  to  go  on.  It  is  given  to  very  few  to  influence  the  world,  before 
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joining  the  immortals.  Be  it  as  a  dancer  or  as  a  teacher  and  organizer 
of  Natya ,  be  it  as  an  educationist,  a  promoter  of  our  crafts,  or  as  a 
votary  of  gentleness  towards  animals,  Rukmini  Devi  transformed 
them  and  lifted  them  to  higher  levels.  She  not  only  brought  to  her 
environment  a  grace  and  a  dignity  that  was  all  her  own,  but  also  a  force 
of  conviction.  She  compelled  attention. 

It  was  Rukmini  Devi’s  perception  and  conviction  that  transformed 
Sadir  or  chinnamelam  (as  Bharatanatyam  was  then  called)  into  a 
sublime  artistic  expression.  She  was  not  content  with  learning  Bharata 
Natya  for  her  own  private  satisfaction.  She  wanted  to  share  it  with 
others.  She,  therefore,  brought  Bharatanatyam  out  of  the  twilight 
corners  of  a  degenerated  system  into  the  open  air  of  human  society. 
And  that  was  how  Kalakshetra  was  born.  The  performances  of  dance 
and  drama  at  Kalakshetra  have  consistently  shown  Rukmini  Devi’s 
unmistakable  stamp.  And  that  stamp  is  essentially,  the  stamp  of 
culture  in  its  true  sense. 

Kalakshetra  has,  over  the  years,  come  to  hold  all  the  different 
segments  of  kala  together  like  the  several  colourful  pieces  that  go  to 
make  a  pattern  inside  a  kaleidoscope.  With  each  turn,  a  new  pattern 
takes  form,  a  new  harmony  and  a  new  balance.  But  the  pieces  are 
essentially  the  same.  Kalakshetra,  therefore,  has  become  a  kshetra  for 
a  spectrum  of  the  performing  arts,  for  crafts,  for  hand- weaving,  and 
for  textile  printing.  Be  it  in  drawing  the  simple  kolam  or  the  making  of 
palm-leaf  torana ,  or  creating  this  magnificent  kootrambalam ,  every 
manifestation  of  art  here  is  complete  in  itself  and  yet  lends  its  beauty 
to  the  greater  composite  personality  of  Kalakshetra.  In  this,  Kalak¬ 
shetra  is  to  be  compared  only  with  Santiniketan.  This  kind  of 
mutuality  and  inter-relatedness  can  only  be  possible  if  underlying  all 
the  different  facets  there  is  a  central  theme.  Here  in  Kalakshetra,  that 
central  theme  has  been  Natya ,  in  its  widest  sense. 

Natya  Sastra  says: 

Na  tat  jnanam  na  tat  shilpam  na  sa  vidya  na  sa  kala 
Na  sau  yogou  na  tat  karma  natyesmin  yanna  drasyate. 

(That  is  not  jnana;  that  is  not  sculpture ;  that  is  not  vidya;  that  is  not  art ; 
neither  yoga ,  nor  karma ,  where  there  is  no  element  of  natya.)  And  by 
natya  we  must  remember,  is  meant  not  just  dance  or  drama  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  sense  but  poise,  grace  and  balance.  All  craftsmanship  of  quality 
possesses  these  attributes. 

Art  lies  not  just  in  one’s  own  creativity  but  also  in  an  ability  to  spot 
greatness  wherever  it  lies.  In  other  words,  it  takes  genius  to  detect 
genius.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi’s  capacity  for  artistic 
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discernment  that  she  brought  into  the  fold  of  the  Kalakshetra  family, 
such  vidwans  as  ‘Tiger’  Varadachariar,  Veena  Krishnamachariar, 
Mysore  Vasudevachariar,  Papanasam  Sivan,  M.D.  Ramanathan, 
and  a  host  of  musicians  and  artistes.  Many  of  them  like  ‘Tiger’  were 
already  acknowledged  as  maestros  but  many  others  came  as  uncut 
gems.  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi  worked  on  them  like  a  lapidarist,  with 
great  patience  and  care.  Polishing  and  refining  them,  she  created  a 
cluster  of  sparkling  gems  and  arranged  them  in  a  pattern  of  great 
beauty  like  a  necklace  of  which  each  piece  had  an  individuality  but  also 
a  mutuality. 

It  is  Kalakshetra’s  unique  achievement  that  in  every  single  depart¬ 
ment  of  Natya  it  has  preserved  and  fostered  the  comprehensive 
essence  of  Natya  Sastra.  Above  all,  it  is  to  Kalakshetra’s  everlasting 
credit  that  it  has  made  natya  and  kala  a  success  of  team-effort.  India  is 
noted  (or,  shall  I  say,  notorious?)  for  individual  successes.  The  tallest, 
the  largest,  the  oldest:  such  are  our  aspirations.  Anything  that  requires 
joint  effort,  or  combined  endeavour  or  participation  is  difficult  for  us. 
But  here  in  Kalakshetra,  great  heights  have  been  reached  through 
precisely  that  kind  of  joint  effort.  Perhaps  this  has  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  Smt.  Rukmini  Devi  was  first  inspired  to  take  to 
dancing  by  the  great  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova  who  represented 
a  tradition  in  which  a  large  number  of  artistes  perform  together  on  the 
stage.  Perhaps  Kalakshetra’s  team  spirit  also  has  something  to  do  with 
Smt.  Rukmini  Devi’s  conscious  cultivation  of  the  charms  of  our  folk 
arts.  I  recall  in  this  connection  Kalakshetra’s  particular  success  with 
folk  dances  from  all  parts  of  the  country:  Bengal,  Gujarat,  Rajasthan 
and  of  course  Tamil  Nadu. 

For  decades,  Kalakshetra  has  produced  memorable  dance-dramas, 
to  the  delight  of  audiences  here,  in  Madras  and  elsewhere. 
Kalakshetra’s  presentations  are  notable  for  their  fidelity  to  the  original 
theme  but  choreographed  with  an  originality  which  is  all  its  own.  The 
Kalakshetra  Ramayana  series  are  a  cultural  event  in  themselves.  The 
works  of  Kalidasa,  the  various  folklores  of  Tamil  Nadu,  the  life 
of  Meerabai,  the  saga  of  the  Buddha — all  these  and  more  have  been 
presented  exquisitely  by  Kalakshetra’s  troupes. 

The  central  piece  of  this  year’s  Art  Festival  will  depict  Kalidasa’s 
immortal  epic  Kumara  Sambhavam.  There  is  appropriateness  in  this 
year’s  Festival  presenting  a  work  of  Kalidasa.  The  last  Award  that 
Smt. Rukmini  Devi  received,  in  a  life  that  saw  many  an  award,  was  the 
Kalidasa  Samman  conferred  on  her  by  the  Government  of  Madhya 
Pradesh.  The  theme  underlying  Kumara  Sambhavam ,  as  you  all  know, 
is  that  sublime  love  is  to  be  achieved  through  austerity.  A  heroic  son  is 
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born  of  the  sublime  love  between  Uma  and  Maheswara  who, 
becoming  a  General  of  the  forces  of  the  Gods,  vanquished  the  demon 
Tar  aka  to  deliver  the  world  of  its  sufferings.  In  this  theme  of  the 
dance-drama  lies  an  allegorical  message  for  us  and  for  our  nation.  As 
we  strive  for  peace  and  for  the  triumph  over  evil,  we  have  an  arduous, 
even  painful  path.  But  one  must  persevere  in  it.  The  end  is  well  worth 
the  ordeal. 

I  congratulate  Kalakshetra,  Shri  Sankara  Menon  and  the  devoted 
team  of  teachers  and  artistes  for  maintaining  the  same  high  quality 
that  Rukmini  Devi  used  to  do.  This  is  the  Golden  Jubilee  year  of  the 
institution.  I  am  sure  Kalakshetra  will  continue  to  be  an  outstanding 
centre  of  national  creativity,  upholding  the  ideals  and  standards  that 
Rukmini  Devi,  its  founder,  has  set  for  it.  I  wish  the  artistes,  the  Gurus 
and  the  students  of  the  Institution,  all  the  best.  May  the  joy  of  their 
creativity,  which  is  their  best  asset,  abide  with  them  always.  May  the 
spirit  of  Rukmini  Devi  continue  to  guide  Kalakshetra  as  she  has  done 
during  her  lifetime. 


World  of  Poetry 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  associate  myself  with  this  gathering  of 
poets.  But  I  do  so  also  with  some  diffidence.  I  asked  myself  what  one 
who  has  for  over  fifty  years  walked  in  the  prosaic  path  of  public  life, 
could  say  to  this  distinguished  gathering  of  people  who  have  essentially 
lived  an  inner  life!  Can  Statecraft  and  wordcraft  combine?  Or  politics 
with  poetics  make  common  cause?  Such  were  the  first  thoughts  that 
came  to  me.  But  then,  sure  enough,  the  conflict  was  resolved.  I  was 
reminded  of  two  areas  of  commonality;  First,  if  poets  are,  indeed,  “the 
unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world”  they  would  not  mind 
meeting  one  from  the  world  of  acknowledged  legislators!  And  second, 
both  poets  and  politicians  share  a  common  medium;  the  medium  of 
words. 

I  am  happy  that  representatives  from  the  world’s  different  conti¬ 
nents  and  cultures  are  to  participate  in  this  Conference.  Poets  from 
China  where  paper  and  printing  first  made  their  appearance,  are  here. 
So  are  poets  from  Africa  where  poetry  today  has  a  vibrancy  that  is  all 
its  own,  from  Europe  and  both  the  Americas.  Such  a  meeting  of 
creative  minds  cannot  but  lead  to  fruitful  results. 


Inaugural  speech  at  the  ninth  World  Conference  of  Poets,  Madras,  28  December  1986 
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Let  us  see  what  is  it  that  makes  a  man,  a  poet.  And  what  is  that 
makes  a  poet  different  from  other  writers:  Both  questions,  in  a  sense 
arise  together  and  have  their  roots  in  a  certain  admiration  (or  shall  I 
say,  awe?)  of  poets.  Poetry  is  obviously  the  result  of  thought,  of 
cogitation.  Cogito  ergo  sum ,  I  think,  therefore,  I  am,  said  Descartes. 
Thought,  however,  must  follow  observation.  A  man  who  observes  and 
who  seeks  to  interpret  his  observations  in  terms  of  a  scheme  of  values, 
finds  the  fulfilment  of  self-expression  in  poetry.  The  particularly 
sensitive  observer-thinker  who  is  anxious  not  to  prove  or  to  disprove, 
not  to  argue  or  to  convince  but,  quite  simply,  to  state  his  thoughts, 
such  a  one  turns  to  poetry.  A  poet,  therefore,  is  essentially  a 
philosopher.  In  Sanskrit,  philosophy  is  called  darshana ,  or  ‘to  see’. 
The  only  difference  between  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  is  that  the  poet 
does  not  necessarily  advance  a  system  of  thought,  a  structured 
hypothesis  with  cause  and  effect  neatly  drawn  in  the  form  of  logical 
syllogisms.  He  shares  his  observations  and,  in  the  very  act  of  sharing, 
finds  his  release.  Hence  it  is  that  the  earliest  forms  of  poetry  in  all 
civilizations  were,  in  the  main,  descriptive.  They  described  the 
seasons,  the  landscape,  the  human  form.  Herbert  Spencer’s  Faerie 
Queene  falls  into  this  category.  In  India,  the  example  of  such  early 
poetry  which  comes  most  readily  to  mind  is  that  of  Kalidasa,  the  third 
century  nature  poet  extraordinary.  His  Meghaduta  and Shakuntala  rank 
among  some  of  the  world’s  all-time  greats  of  descriptive  writing. 

Flowers,  for  instance,  dominated  attention  and  hence  expression. 
Euripedes  the  Greek  poet,  who  lived  seven  centuries  before  Christ  has 
summed  up  the  essence  of  this  descriptive  phase  in  his  lines:  He  sat  in 
the  meadow  and  plucked  with  glad  heart ,  the  spoil  of  the  flowers 
gathering  them  one  by  one. 

Poets,  like  lilies,  positioned  themselves  in  the  lap  of  nature  and  gave 
themselves — and  their  readers — masterpieces  of  description.  The 
form  of  poetic  expression  also  necessarily  became  predominant. 
Rhythmic,  metred  and  rhymed  texts  were  found  to  capture  poetic 
subjects  in  a  striking  manner  and  to  facilitate  mental  retention.  The 
“memorability”  of  a  poem  enhanced  its  durability.  To  give  an 
example,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  by  Adi  Sankara  in  which  the 
alliterative  rhythm  embellishes  the  description  of  the  Goddess  and 
serves  a  mnemonic  purpose: 

Nityanandakari  varabhayakari  soundary aratna  kari 
Nirdhootakhilaghorapapanikari  pratyakshamaheshwari 
Fraley  a  chalavanshapavankari  Kashipuradheeshvari 
Bhiksham  dehi  Kripavalambankari  mata  annapoorneshvari. 

The  ending  of  every  adjective  with  ri  is  masterly.  The  descriptive 
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poets  chiselled  and  polished  each  composition  as  if  it  was  a  piece  of 
jewellery.  But  an  idyllic  spell  over  the  whole  range  of  poetry  of 
description  and  form  could  not  have  lasted  very  long.  A  large  number 
of  people  who  had  the  sensitivity  but  not  the  leisure  to  luxuriate  in 
observing  nature  and  had  been  through  experiences  of  other  and  no 
less  critical  kinds,  were  beginning  to  find  in  poetry  a  natural  vehicle  of 
expression.  For  instance,  poetry  came  to  become  the  chief  medium  of 
worship.  Be  it  in  a  church,  mosque  or  a  temple,  devotional  songs 
reverberated  within  its  halls  and  walls.  Sages  and  saints  used  the 
medium  of  poetry  to  pray  to  the  divinity  of  their  choice  and  thereby 
also  enriched  literature.  Poetic  songs  and  music  became  the  vehicle  of 
the  Bhakti  movement  throughout  India,  whether  it  be  those  of  the 
Nayanmars  or  the  Alwars  of  Tamil  Nadu  or  saints  like  Tukaram, 
Kabir,  Tulsidas  and  Chaitanya  in  other  parts  of  India.  Their  poetic 
compositions  combined  lyrical  excellence  with  intense  feeling  which 
instantly  appealed  to  the  masses.  In  fact,  the  revival  of  Hinduism  was 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  poetic  outpouring  of  the  souls  of  those 
saints.  These  poets  were  also  masters  of  the  skill  of  words.  They  had 
the  gift  of  words  as  well  as  the  gift  of  feeling.  A  poet  has  got  to  have  a 
poetic  vocabulary  in  addition  to  a  poetic  vision.  Observation,  thought 
and  a  skill  with  words  all  together  go  to  make  a  man,  a  poet.  A  poet, 
unlike  other  wielders  of  the  pen,  writes  with  head  and  heart  together; 
with  intellect  and  emotion;  with  reason  and  passion.  He  is  to  the  world 
of  letters  what  a  sculptor  is  to  buildings,  not  the  mason  or  the 
engineer.  Any  one  can  describe  a  snowfall:  ‘And  then  it  began  to  snow’ 
etc.  But,  as  Palgrave  tells  us,  only  a  poet  would  say  ‘Then  came  the 
snow’.  A  changing  of  the  normal  order  of  words  by  a  poetic  order,  is 
poetic  craft.  He  is,  in  other  words,  the  exemplar,  representative  and 
spokesman  of  poetic  Truth,  clearly  beheld  and  honestly  expressed.  The 
Greek  idiom  for  the  art  of  poetry:  tektones  hymnon  (the  technique  of 
hymn-making)  describes  the  body  but  leaves  the  spirit  out  of  poetry. 
The  sound  and  structure  of  a  poem  are  important,  but  they  are  not  the 
main  thing.  It  is  not  mere  rhythm  that  makes  a  good  poem.  The  piece 
of  verse: 


I  met  a  man  in  the  strand , 

With  a  hat  in  his  hand 

or 

He  had  a  lot  of  stocks  and  shares, 

And  half  a  street  in  Buenos  Aires 

may  be  perfectly  metred  and  rhymed  but  can  hardly  pass  for  a  poem. 
Great  poems  comprise  the  highest  sentiments  in  the  fewest  words,  the 
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metre  and  rhyme  adding  the  necessary  golden  gilt  to  the  thoughts.  To  cite 
an  example,  the  Tamil  verse; 

Kalvi  Karaiyila 
Karpavar  Naat  chila, 

which  has  been  translated  by  G.U.  Pope  as  follows: 

Learning  is  shoreless: 
the  Learner’s  days  are  few. 

embodies  a  limitless  vista  in  just  eight  words.  Likewise  Shakespeare’s 
single  line: 

In  the  disproof  of  chance  lies  the  true  proof  of  Man. 

carries  an  eternal  wisdom  which  is  ageless  and  timeless.  Essentially,  in 
any  poem,  the  poetic  feeling  has  to  be  paramount.  In  the  absence  of  such 
feeling,  a  poem  can  at  best  be  a  versification. 

It  was  given  to  Shelley  to  bring  to  an  end  all  argument  about  the 
content  and  form  of  poetry.  His  ‘Ode  to  a  Skylark’  shatters  old 
strait  jackets  of  form  and  content  in  poetry.  Let  us  see  what  he  did  to 
form.  In  this  Ode  occur  the  lines: 

Hail  to  thee ,  blithe  spirit! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Shelley  officially  announces  that  like  a  bird’s  song,  poetry  is  an 
unpremeditated  art.  In  other  words,  Shelley  makes  it  clear  that  while 
poetry  had  to  be  crafted,  it  had  to  have  feeling  and  if  it  lacked  that,  it 
was  not  poetry.  And  as  to  content,  Shelley  gives  us  an  undying 
testament  of  the  poet’s  faith  and  his  art  in  unforgettable  words: 

Like  a  poet  hidden 
In  the  light  of  thought 
Singing  hymns  unbidden 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears 
it  heeded  not. 

He  is  telling  us  here  that  a  poet’s  work  should  move  the  world  in 
directions  which  it  had  otherwise  neglected:  sympathy,  hopes  and 
fears.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Romanticism  in  literature  had  a 
political  dimension.  The  French  Revolution  had  given  to  human 
thought  a  great  surge  of  feeling  and  expression.  Questions  of  justice 
and  injustice,  right  and  wrong,  humanity  and  inhumanity  became  a 
concern  of  the  poet  because  they  had  become  a  concern  to  the  dignity 
of  man.  Twentieth  century  India  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
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Romantic  poets.  Rabindranath  Tagore,  Subramania  Bharati  and 
Sarojini  Naidu  were  outstanding  Indian  examples  of  this.  Tagore  sang 
a  powerful  poem  on  resurgence: 

Come,0  Aryan  and  non- Aryan, 

Hindu  and  Muslim, 

Come,  O  English  and  you  Christian, 

Come,  O  Brahmin 

Purify  your  mind  and  clasp  the  hands  of  all; 

Come,  O  downtrodden, 

And  let  vanish  all  burdens 
Of  yo  ur  h  umilia  tion . 

Tarry  not,  but  come  you  all; 

To  anoint  the  Mother, 

On  the  shores  of  Bharat, 

Where  men  of  all  races  have  come  together . 

Subramania  Bharati,  who  hailed  from  Tamil  Nadu,  wrote  poems  of 
surpassing  vigour  in  Tamil,  one  of  which  reads  rather  poorly  thus  in 
the  best  translation: 

This  is  the  hour  of  song  and  dance, 

For  blissful  freedom  is  ours  at  last. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  caste-born  pride, 

Gone  is  the  foreigner’s  might; 

Gone  is  passive  subservience, 

Gone  is  the  trickster’s  sway. 

And  Sarojini  Naidu  who  was  fired  with  the  concept  of  a  United 
India,  wrote  in  unforgettable  verse: 

Waken,  O  Mother!  thy  children  implore  thee, 

Who  kneel  in  thy  presence  to  serve  and  adore  thee! 

The  night  is  a  flush  with  a  dream  of  the  morrow, 

Why  still  dost  thou  sleep  in  the  bondage  of  sorrow? 

Awaken  and  sever  the  woes  that  enthral  us, 

And  hallow  our  hands  for  the  triumphs  that  call  us. 

These  are  examples  of  the  lyrics  of  nationalism.  There  are  some  who 
hold  that  this  kind  of  poetry  is  inferior  to  the  rhapsody  of  human 
emotions  or  natural  scenery.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  any  division  of 
poetic  expression  on  the  basis  of  themes.  If  poetry,  of  all  artistic 
expressions,  is  the  closest  to  thought  then  it  follows  that  its  doors  must 
admit  any  thought.  Modern  poetry  the  world  over  in  fact  shows  a  deep 
concern  with  themes  of  identity — personal,  social  and  national. 
Mayakovsky’s  impassioned  lines  on  the  death  of  Lenin  are  an 
unforgettable  example  of  poetry  articulating  a  national  sentiment. 
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All  Moscow’s 
frozen  through , 

Yet  the  earth  quakes  with  emotion. 

Frostbite  drives  its  victims  to  the  fires. 

Who  is  he? 

Where  from  ? 

Why  this  commotion? 

Why  such  honours  when  a  single  man  expires? 

Dragging  word  by  word  from  memory’s  coffers 
won’t  suit  either  me  or  you  who  read. 

Yet  what  a  meagre  choice  the  dictionary  offers. 

And  who  can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  the  chilling  truth  of  South  Africa’s 
life  under  the  system  of  Identity  Passes,  as  expressed  by  Serote  in  the 
poem  ‘City  Johannesburg’: 

This  way  I  salute  you; 

My  hand  pulses  to  my  back  trouser  pocket 
or  into  my  inner  jacket  pocket , 

For  my  pass,  my  life,  Jo’burg  City. 

These  and  a  host  of  other  poets  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America  powerfully  reflect  the  patriotic  emotions  of  human  mind.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  a  poem  which  shows  the  power  of  poetry  to 
depict  the  human  condition  as  no  other  medium  can  do.  The  lines  are 
from  John  Masefield’s  poem,  ‘The  Consecration’: 

Others  may  sing  of  the  wine  and  the  wealth  and  the  mirth; 

The  portly  presence  of  potentates  goodly  in  girth; 

Mine  be  the  dirt  and  the  dross,  the  dust  and  scum  of  the  earth. 

Poets  have  a  special  responsibility  towards  the  world’s  dispossessed, 
“the  lowly  and  the  lost”.  Poets  are  the  conscience-keepers  of  mankind. 
A  poet  can  say  with  pride  that  he  writes  poetry  almost  involuntarily. 
Poetry  has  been  employed  effectively  and  effortlessly  for  relieving 
monotony  and  discomfort.  The  practice  of  agricultural  workers  of 
singing  at  the  time  of  transplantation  of  seedlings  and  harvesting 
operations  is  not  confined  to  any  single  region  of  the  country. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  India  there  are  a  variety  of  folk  songs 
relating  to  these  agricultural  operations  which  are  sung  in  chorus, 
converting  a  drudgery  into  a  pleasant  pastime.  These  folk  poets  are  no 
less  important  than  the  classical  authors  who  have  written  poems  like 
the  Iliad  and  Shakuntalam.  Thus,  poetry  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  connoisseur  and  the  worker,  enriching  Man.  Poetry, 
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therefore,  can  soar  with  the  eagle  of  imagination  and,  at  the  same  time 
trod  like  a  plough  bull  on  mother  earth. 

Today,  this  mother  earth  is  menaced  by  much  that  poets 
would  abhor.  There  is  strife  between  people  and  nations.  Man 
progresses  but  humanity  regresses.  The  world  sees  progress  and  sees 
simultaneously,  the  most  appalling  specimens  of  subhuman  be¬ 
haviour.  The  atmosphere  that  nature  has  endowed  us  with  is 
threatened  with  the  star  wars.  Nuclear  warheads  threaten  us  with 
either  a  fiery  death  or  a  cold  shrivelling  up  in  a  nuclear  winter. 

The  lines  of  Robert  Frost  come  to  mind: 

Some  say  the  world  will  end  in  Ice , 
some  say  in  Fire; 

From  what  I  know  of  Desire 
I  hold  with  those  who  favour  fire; 

But  if  it  were  to  perish  twice 
I  think  I  know  enough  of  Hate 
to  say  that  for  destruction  Ice  is  also  great 
and  would  suffice. 

You  represent  a  great  dimension  of  the  human  psyche,  a 
dimension  that  can  think  and  feel.  If  we  see  the  list  of  nearly  eighty 
Nobel  Prizes  for  Literature,  one  finds  that  twenty  have  gone  to 
poets.  The  very  first  one  to  receive  a  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  was  a 
poet,  Prudhomme  of  France  who  won  it  in  1901  for  “his  poetic 
composition,  which  gives  evidence  of  lofty  idealism;  artistic  perfection 
and  a  rare  combination  of  the  qualities  of  both  heart  and  intellect.”  The 
last  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  given  so  far  has  also  gone  to  a 
poet — Wole  Soyinka  of  Nigeria  who  won  it  in  1986.  In  between,  poets 
from  Norway,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  India,  Ireland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Chile,  U.K.,  Spain,  U.S.S.R.  and  Greece  have  won  the  coveted 
honour,  reflecting  the  essential  oneness  of  the  world’s  poetic  tradition. 
The  Nobel  citation  in  respect  of  the  French  Poet  Saint-John  said 
something  significant.  It  mentioned  that  the  1960  prize  was  awarded  to 
this  poet  “for  the  soaring  flight  and  evocative  imagery  of  his  poetry 
which  in  a  visionary  fashion  reflects  the  conditions  of  our  time.” 

May  the  conditions  of  our  time  continue  to  find  utterance  in  your 
poetry.  Let  no  injustice,  whatever  be  its  auspices,  go  uncensured  by 
the  poet’s  pen.  William  Blake  had  said: 

A  robin  redbreast  in  a  cage 
puts  all  heaven  in  a  rage. 

Not  just  birds  occupy  the  world’s  cages  today.  In  Pretoria’s  jails  lie 
fighters  for  human  dignity  and  justice.  Last  year  the  racist  regime  of 
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Pretoria  went  further.  Benjamin  Moloise,  a  black  poet  was  sent  to  the 
gallows.  William  Blake,  I  believe,  would  have  lashed  out  at  that 
diabolical  act  with  all  the  indignation  at  his  command.  Elsewhere  too, 
cages  exist,  cages  of  the  mind,  cages  made  by  blind  hatred  and 
violence  distort  life.  The  doors  of  all  such  cages  wait  to  be  opened  by 
you.  The  injustices  of  the  world  cry  for  poetry’s  continuing  attention. 

The  old  slogan  of  world  labour  was  “Workers  of  the  World  Unite!” 
May  I  adapt  that  slogan  and  say  to  you  “Poets  of  the  World 
Unite— -The  World!” 


Kalidasa  Sahitya 


The  researches  of  the  late  Principal  Mirashi  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  hill  at  Ramtek  is  indeed  the  same 
as  Ramagiri  mentioned  in  the  Meghduta.  It  is  heartening  that  the 
Government  of  Maharashtra  has  selected  this  site  for  raising  a 
memorial  to  Kalidasa  and  furthermore,  to  celebrate  a  Kalidasa 
Mahotsava  here  every  year.  We  have  today  the  additional  satisfaction 
of  celebrating  the  Samaroh  on' the  occaion  of  ‘Basant  Panchami’.This 
is  only  appropriate,  for  Kalidasa  represents  the  living  link  between 
man  and  nature.  May  I,  therfore,  felicitate  the  Government  of 
Maharashtra  on  their  imaginative  commemoration  of  this  immortal 
son  of  India. 

As  Dr.  Radhakrishnan  said,  Kalidasa  is  a  true  representative  of 
India’s  spirit,  grace  and  genious.  He  absorbed  India’s  cultural 
heritage,  enriched  it  and  gave  it  universal  scope  and  singnificance. 
Like  the  dialogues  of  the  Buddha  or  of  Plato,  the  dramas  of  Sophocles, 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare, Kalidasa’s  kavya  is  both  national  and 
universal;  national  because  of  its  setting  and  universal  because  of  the 
echo  of  similar  human  emotions  and  experiences  in  other  climes  and 
ages. We  find  in  his  works,  simple  dignity  of  language,  precision  of 
phrase,  classical  taste,  cultivated  judgement,  intense  poetic  sensibility 
and  a  fusion  of  thought  and  feeling.  In  his  dramas  one  finds  pathos, 
power,  beauty  and  skilful  construction  of  plot  and  delineation  of 
character.  His  characters  range  from  kings  to  clowns,  courtesans  to 
common  folks  while  the  scenes  spread  from  Himalayas  to  Sri  Lanka, 
princes  and  palaces  to  hermit  homes.  His  enchanting  description  of  flora 
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and  fauna  and  his  similies  and  analogies  of  delicate  charm  such  as  the 
one; 

Eko  hi  dosho  guna  sannipate 
Nimajjatindoh  kiraneshu  vivankah 

(Even  as  a  single  stain  of  the  moon  is  not  noticed  any  one  who  gazes  at 
the  beams  that  flow  endlessly,  even  so  no  one  dares  to  blame  a  shade 
of  weakness  in  a  hero’s  fame  have  made  Kalidasa’s  works  belong  to 
the  literature  of  the  world.  And  yet  the  great  poets  humility  is 
astounding.  He  opens  his  Raghuvamsa) 

Kva  surya-prabhavo  vamsaha 
Kva  cha  alpa  vishaya  mathi 
Titirshur  dustaram 
Mohat  udupensami  sagaram. 

(Where  is  the  race  originating  from  the  Sun  (Surya  vamsa)  and  where  is 
my  talent  limited  in  scope?  Through  infatuation,  I  am  desirous  of  crossing 
with  a  raft,  the  ocean  that  is  difficult  to  cross.) 

Western  and  other  historians  and  students  of  Sanskrit  literature, 
have  gone  into  the  question  of  the  date  of  Kalidasa.  While  some  place 
him  800  years  before  Christ,  others  assign  him  to  the  Gupta  period. 
Some  hold  the  view  that  the  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season  in  Meghaduta  of  the  first  day  of  Asadha,  places  Kalidasa 
in  the  third  century  A.D.  But  all  these  speculations,  interesting  as  they 
are  to  chronology,  seem  strangely  to  be  beside  the  central  point. And 
the  central  point  about  Kalidasa  is  that  he  is  a  poet  who  is  ageless  and 
timeless. 

More  than  perhaps  any  other,  the  Indian  mind  goes  beyond  the 
immediate  to  the  timeless,  beyond  the  physical  to  the  spiritual,  beyond 
meaning  to  metaphor.  This  is  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
perhaps  no  other  literary  tradition  in  the  world  with  the  antiquity  of 
India’s  tradition.  Its  beginnings  can  be  traced  not  to  one  or  even  a 
group  of  writers  but  to  the  timeless  collective  consciousness  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  All  our  epics  and  all  our  mythology  existed  for 
centuries  as  oral  traditions  and  as  popular  belief  systems  among  the 
inhabitants  of  our  country.  Classical  scholars  distilled  their  literary 
works  out  of  this  pre-existing  reservoir;  Sthalapuranas,  ballads 
and  folk-lore  flourished  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  India  and  came  to 
be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  In  fact  each  family  was 
a  faculty  and  each  cradle,  a  classroom. 

Kalidasa  kept  alive  the  great  Indian  tradition  of  sruti  and  smriti 
which  together  add  up  to  Sanskriti.  In  Kalidasa’s  sahitya,  our  Sanskriti 
reached  its  literary  pinnacle.  His  seven  major  compositions \Kumar- 
asambhava ,  Raghuvamsa ,  Ritusamhara,  Meghaduta,  Malavikagnimit- 
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ram ,  Vikramorvasiyam ,  and  Abhijnana  Shakuntalam  have  seeped  into 
our  national  consciousness  and  have  become  a  part  of  our  collective 
heritage.  They  rank  next  only  in  their  impact  to  the  all  time  epics:  the 
Ramayana  and  Mahabharata. 

Kalidasa’s  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  is  amazing.  His 
description  of  the  Himalayas,  the  several  rivers  of  India  and  parts  of 
Southern  India  suggests  that  he  had  travelled  widely.  For  instance  in 
Raghuvamsa ,  there  are  intimate  descriptions  of  the  entire  route  from 
Lanka  to  Ayodhya.  He  devotes  20  slokas  to  describe  the  ocean,  the 
marine  fauna,  the  arecanut  and  palmyra  trees  fringing  the  sea-shore, 
the  pearls,  shells  and  conches  of  Tamil  Nadu.  Then  he  refers  to  the 
river  Godavari  and  the  Chitrakuta  hill.  No  person  could  have 
described  these  areas  so  minutely  without  seeing  things  personally. 
But  Kalidasa  offers  a  great  deal  besides  descriptions  of  life  in  nature. 
He  provides  a  timeless  guidance  for  man’s  spiritual  progress.  Raghu¬ 
vamsa  recommends  the  path  of  righteous  conduct;  the  Malavikagnimit- 
ram  speaks  of  sanmarg  and  the  Vikramorvasiyam  refers  to  the 
attainments  of  devotion:  Bhakti  Yoga  Sulabah.  Kalidasa  has  conveyed 
in  his  immortal  words  the  unity  of  all  life,  animate  and  inanimate,  and 
the  possibility  of  spiritual  self-refinement  which  man  possesses. 

The  Meghaduta  which  contains  about  120  stanzas  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  read  works  of  Kalidasa.  It  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  Kalidasa’s  power  of  description  coupled  with  imagination. 
The  journey  of  the  Cloud  Messenger  is  so  realistically  portrayed  that  it 
can  even  to  this  day  be  plotted  on  a  map  of  India.  In  fact  the  former 
Director  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute  at  Pune,  Shri 
R.D.  Karmarkar,  has  drawn  such  a  route  map  commencing  from 
Ramtek  and  after  proceeding  along  the  Narmada  and  Ganga  and 
after  visiting  the  Himalayas  and  Kailash,  terminates  in  the  city  of 
Alakapuri.  The  descriptions  of  the  different  places  enroute  are 
remarkably  accurate.  Not  only  is  the  flora  and  fauna  described  but  the 
people  and  cities  are  portrayed  as  well.  Sri  Aurobindo  himself  has 
described  this  work  as  follows: 

The  Meghadutam  of  Kalidasa  is  the  most  marvellously  perfect 
descriptive  and  elegiac  poem  in  the  world’s  literature.  Every 
possible  beauty  of  phrase,  every  possible  beauty  of  sound,  every 
grade  of  literary  association,  every  souce  of  imaginative  and 
sensuous  beauty  has  been  woven  together  into  a  harmony  which 
is  without  rival  and  without  fault;  for  amidst  all  its  wealth  of 
colour,  delicacy  and  sweetness,  there  is  not  a  word  too  much  or 
too  little,  no  false  note,  no  excessive  or  defective  touch. 

No  work,  howsoever  successful  as  a  literary  masterpiece,  can 
survive  the  test  of  time  if  it  does  not  also  possess  a  spiritual  margin. 
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The  Meghadutam  carries  a  powerful  spiritual  power  in  it.  Dealing  as  it 
does  with  the  anguish  of  separation  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  the 
work  speaks,  essentially,  of  man’s  quest  for  harmony  and  fulfilment  as 
a  human  being.  Human  nature  is  fulfilled-in  companionship,  compan¬ 
ionship  in  marriage,  marriage  in  parenthood  and  parenthood  in  the 
knowledge  that  one  has  carried  the  principle  of  life  forward. A 
disruption  of  this  continuity  and  fulfilment,  whether  by  separation  or 
by  strife,  goes  against  Nature.  A  separation,  therefore,  between  man 
and  the  finer  elements  of  human  nature  which  a  woman  personifies, 
namely,  compassion,  charity  and  grace,  robs  human  nature. 

What  is  true  of  individuals  is  also  true  of  society.  Yaksha  can  be  seen 
as  society  which  cannot  but  suffer  and  pine  if  the  finer  values  of  life  are 
divorced  form  it.  The  Cloud  Messenger  carries  this  message  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India. The  Cloud  Messenger,  at  a  higher  level  of 
meaning,  carries  for  us,  a  message  that  we  need  both  individually  and 
collectively.  Society  cannot  afford  to  live  without  the  finer  aspects  of 
the  human  soul,  without  culture,  without  Sanskriti,  without  dharma. 
Anything  that  separates,  divides  or  vitiates  harmony  damages  our 
essential  beings.  This  is  the  message  that  went  up  from  Ramagiri  or 
Ramtek  and  this  is  the  message  that  we  need  today. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  this  Samaroh  will  lead  to  an  increased  interest 
in  the  study  of  our  Sanskrit  classics  and  in  the  discovery  of  their 
relevance  to  our  lives. 

If  today,  an  acceleration  in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  is  necessary,  it  is 
not  merely  because  that  would  ensure  the  continuity  of  a  particular 
linguistic  and  literary  heritage.  It  is  necessary  because  through  that 
tradition,  Indian  culture  and  civilization  can  be  perpetuated.  May  I 
conclude  with  the  celestial  song  of  Kalidasa  for  social  welfare: 

Sarveh  taratu  Durgani 
Sarveh  bhadrani  pashyantu 
Sarvah  kaman  avapnotu 
Sarvah  sarvatra  nandatu 

(May  all  overcome  their  difficulties;  May  all  experience  bliss;  May  all 
fulfil  their  wishes;  May  all  rejoice  everywhere.) 


Preserving  Historical  Records 

For  the  study  and  upkeep  and  preservation  of  records  and 
historical  manuscripts,  the  Indian  Historical  Records  Commission  is  a 
body  of  immense  significance.  It  has  brought  together  persons  and 
institutions  who  serve  a  unique  dual  purpose:  they  see  the  past  with 
the  advantage  of  hindsight  and  see  the  present  against  the  canvas  of 
time  past.  Thus  the  preservation  of  historical  records  forms  a  valuable 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  The  faintest  of  ink,  it  is  said  is 
stronger  than  the  strongest  of  memory.  And  so  the  preservation  of 
archival  records  by  its  many  repositories,  official  as  well  as  private, 
amounts  to  a  service  which  we  render  to  our  collective  memory  and 
thereby  to  our  sense  of  identity  as  a  people. 

Gathered  today  for  this  important  meeting  are  scholars  and 
researchers  from  many  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  have  all  been  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  piecing  together  the 
clues  to  our  past.  Historians  are  indeed  society’s  memory,  archives  are 
like  the  collective  tissue  of  the  human  brain  cells;  they  record  as  well  as 
guide. 

Indian  civilization  has  a  timeless  quality  about  it :  anaadhi nidhano  dhaa  ta 

(That  which  has  no  beginning,  nor  end) 

Poet  T.S.  Eliot  says: 


Time  past  and  Time  present 
Are  both  perhaps  present  in  Time  future 
and  Time  future  contained  in  Time  past 

Time  is  one  continuum  and  humanity  is  ever  on  its  march.  The 
eminent  Tamil  poet  Subramania  Bharati  said  that  the  antiquity  of 
India  is  a  riddle  even  for  great  archaeologists  and  historians  and  that 
the  antiquity  is  such  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  fathom  it.  Our  country, 
therefore,  provides  a  vast  and  rich  field  for  historical  research.  Our 
conventional  histories  speak  of  different  epochs  and  ages  such  as  the 
Maury  an,  the  Gupta,  the  Mughal  in  the  North;  the  Chalukya  and  the 
Hoysala  in  the  Deccan;  the  Pallava,  the  Chola,  the  Cher  a  and  Pandya 
in  the  South.  Individual  heroes  blazon  as  living  legends  in  our  minds, 
such  as  Krishnadeva  Raya,  Maharana  Pratap,  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh 
and  Tipu  Sultan.  History  has  consequently  become  a  court-centred 
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and  episode-centred  matter.  Concentrating  on  the  theatres  of  war,  it 
has  left  out  the  theatre  of  life.  The  evolution  of  the  life  of  our  people  as 
a  whole  has  come  to  be  neglected,  giving  the  false  impression  that 
India  is  but  a  congeries  of  petty  kingdoms.  The  absence  of  a  connected 
perception  of  the  progress  of  society  has  made  the  task  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  past  of  our  people,  as  distinct  from  our  potentates,  extremely 
difficult.  It  has  also  made  the  task  very  important. 

In  the  past,  our  mnemonic  traditions  facilitated  through  the  system 
of  rhymed  incantations,  the  retention  of  our  collective  consciousness. 
The  systems  of  sruti  and  smriti  have  transmitted  over  the  centuries 

from  generation  to  generation,  our  belief-systems  and  historical 
awareness.  But  the  spoken  word  is  vulnerable  both  to  interruption  and 
distortion.  It  is  the  combination  of  sound  with  script,  of  thought  with 
writing,  of  belief  with  record  that  makes  for  authentic  history.  The 
written  word  ensures  precision.  It  also  betokens  authority.  So  it  was 
that  in  the  post-Vedic  times,  emperors  like  Hammurabi  of  Babylon 
and  Ashoka  of  India  sought  to  leave  on  stone  the  State’s  and  the 
Emperor’s  own  edicts  for  posterity. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  British  colonial  power  that 
fascinated  by  the  ancient  monuments  and  historical  relics,  it  initiated 
archaeological  and  archival  ventures.  Its  attempts,  exemplified  by  the 
setting  up  of  the  Indian  Historical  Records  Commission  in  1919, 
served  an  immensely  useful  purpose.  The  Imperial  Record  Depart¬ 
ment,  subsequently  re-named  the  National  Archives  of  India,  had 
already  come  into  existence  in  1891  and  even  prior  to  that,  every 
department  of  the  Government  of  India  was  required  to  maintain  a 
distinct  records  section.  Individual  archivists  rose,  therefore,  in 
different  departments  of  the  Government.  In  importance  and  stature 
they  were  second  to  none  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  time.  The  names 
of  G.W.  Forrest,  A.  T.  Pringle,  S.C.  Hill,  C.R.  Wilson,  N.L. 
Hallward,  Denison  Ross  and  Scholfield — to  mention  but  a  few — are 
greatly  respected  in  the  world  of  archival  preservation  and  research. 
Rai  Bahadur  Jaimini  Mitra  who  was  the  first  Indian  to  be  placed  as  the 
head  of  the  Imperial  Records  Department  inaugurated  a  tradition  of 
Indian  historical  records  work  which  was  truly  Indian.  The  late  Janab 
Abdul  Ali,  Dr.  Surendranath  Sen,  Shri  Jogendra  Singh,  Shri  Nalini 
Ranjan  Sarkar,  Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai  and  Shri  Shafat  Ahmed 
Khan  used  their  offices  to  foster  the  archival  spirit.  The  late  Maulana 
Abul  Kalam  Azad  as  the  first  Minister  of  Education  lent  the  powerful 
dignity  of  his  personal  stature  as  well  as  the  weight  of  his  high  office  to 
strengthen  the  archival  tradition  in  free  India.  In  States  like  Tamil 
Nadu,  the  Record  Office  soon  became  an  institution  by  itself  where  its 
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distinguished  curator,  the  late  Dr.  B.S.  Baliga  is  remembered  with 
admiration  both  by  historians  and  administrators. 

History  is  perhaps  the  only  social  science  which  can  be  of 
simultaneous  interest  to  the  professional  and  to  the  non-professional. 
In  India,  for  instance,  some  of  the  most  authentic  and  readable 
historical  works  have  been  authored  by  non-professional  historians. 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Sardar  K.M.  Panikkar  have  been 
acknowledged  as  historical  philosophers  whose  accounts  continue  to 
inform  as  well  as  inspire  readers.  Both  of  them  regarded  history  as  an 
inquiry  into  the  evolution  of  human  affairs.  They  regarded  it  not 
merely  as  a  department  of  life  for  specialist  study  but  as  an  unfolding 
of  the  story  of  man’s  dynamic  relationship  with  his  milieu.  Nehru 
wrote  in  1939  —  “One  of  the  tragedies  of  history  is  the  slowness  with 
which  people’s  minds  adapt  themselves  to  a  changing  environment. 
Man’s  adaptation  to  the  times  is  a  fascinating  account,  for  it  has  in  it 
the  potential  for  perpetual  self-renewal  and  movement.  Sardar 
Panikkar  in  his  celebrated  work,  The  Determining  Periods  in  Indian 
History  has  in  fact  described  history  as,  “the  continuous  movement  of 
a  people  in  time.” 

The  development  of  people  in  the  crucible  of  life  has  been  described 
by  one  of  our  distinguished  educationists,  Prof.  K.R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar 
as  follows: 

“In  the  plant  world,  bird  world  and  the  animal  world  there  is 
apparently  no  movement  towards  ‘progress’  from  generation  to 
generation.  Sparrows  have  remained  sparrows  and  porcupines  but 
porcupines.  But  with  man  it  has  been  a  very  different  story.  He  is 
constantly  discovering,  advancing,  acquiring  newer  and  newer  skills, 
rising  on  the  wings  of  contrivance  and  complexity.”  It  necessarily 
follows  that  social,  political  and  historical  consciousness  begins  to 
permeate  the  majority  of  the  population.  Viewed  thus,  the  labels  of 
‘Determinism  in  History’  or  ‘Chance  in  History’  cease  to  have 
relevance.  Human  actions  cannot  be  explained  either  by  pre-destiny  or 
by  accident  alone,  nor  by  environment  or  by  individual  effort.  As  the 
discerning  author  E.  H.  Carr  has  said:  “Progress  in  history  is  achieved 
through  the  inter-dependence  and  interaction  of  facts  and  values.  The 
objective  historian  is  the  historian  who  penetrates  most  deeply  into  the 
reciprocal  process.”  Archives  and  historical  records  enable  precisely 
this  investigation. 

During  the  last  three  decades  or  so,  historical  research  has 
undergone  a  quantitative  and  what  is  more  a  qualitative  change,  both 
in  terms  of  conceptual  framework  and  techniques  of  analysis.  By  and 
large  historians  have  now  taken  or  are  increasingly  taking  to  their 
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discipline  in  a  spirit  of  social  mindedness  and  dynamism  in  the 
treatment  of  their  subject.  Historical  interpretation  and  research  have 
become  more  and  more  relevant  socially.  Modern  Indian  historiogra¬ 
phy  is  now  comparable  both  in  its  conceptual  framework  and 
methodology  with  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  world  in  this  field. 

Even  as  an  artist  who  has  not  seen  nature  but  only  museums  can 
never  be  a  creative  artist,  and  even  as  a  poet  who  has  not  observed  the 
human  spirit  but  only  read  other  poetic  compositions  cannot  be  an 
original  poet,  no  historian  who  has  merely  gone  by  secondary  sources 
can  be  regarded  as  a  path-breaking  historian.  He  must  go  to  the 
sources  which  lie  often  in  “musty  old  files”  or  to  original  monuments 
and  inscriptions.  In  other  words,  historians  must  be  upasakas  of  the 
essential  ingredients  of  history  and  not  of  later  commentaries  alone. 

Every  commentary  has  its  own  validity.  But  we  must  know  how  to 
distinguish  the  mirror-image  from  the  original.  Thence  stems  the 
importance  of  historical  records.  And  thence  again  stems  the  need  to 
foster  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  archival  collections  among  the 
public.  To  take  the  relatively  recent  example  of  India’s  freedom 
movement,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  movement  remains  insuffi¬ 
ciently  documented.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  growth  of 
nationalism  in  India  was  uneven  both  in  respect  of  tempo  and  time 
among  different  communities  and  provinces.  The  national  movement, 
in  the  beginning,  represented  only  the  elite  and  projected  only  the 
elite  demands.  The  movement  however,  soon  widened  its  base  and 
became  a  mass  movement  embracing  all  sections  of  society.  The  forces 
and  factors  that  compelled  such  a  development  deserve  careful 
scrutiny.  In  the  19th  century,  the  stream  of  historical  knowledge 
swelled  as  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  volume  of  historical 
material  and  recorded  evidence.  But  historians  of  modern  India  are 
yet  to  do  full  justice  to  Indian  Nationalism  as  a  theme,  with  reference 
to  all  the  conflicting  contents  of  nationalism  and  regionalism. 
Acquisition  and  preservation  of  original  documents  is  one  of  the 
elementary  duties  of  any  Government.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to 
express  my  great  satisfaction  at  the  prompt  action  taken  by  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  for  acquiring  Gandhiji’s  papers  put  up  for  auction  in 
London.  This  sense  of  the  importance  of  archives  needs  to  be  spread, 
so  that  into  the  catchment  of  historical  records,  more  and  more  inflows 
keep  arriving. 

Government  effort  is  only  one  part  of  the  picture.  Historical  records 
exist  in  a  variety  of  institutional  and  private  respositories.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  collect  and  preserve  valuable  materials  in  private 
hands  who  may  cling  to  them  either  out  of  sentiment  or  ignorance. 
These  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  society  and  the  country.  A 
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conscious  search  has  to  be  undertaken  to  unearth  these  private 
possessions.  I  do  hope  the  Historical  Records  Commission  and  other 
similar  bodies  will  motivate  private  individuals  and  organizations  to 
regard  their  collections  as  a  collective  heritage  and  that,  in  the 
interests  of  posterity,  such  collections  be  transferred  to  reputed 
archives  for  permanent  and  safe  lodgement. 

New  techniques  are  being  evolved  which  would  go  a  long  way  in 
solving  problems  of  preservation  of  records.  Photo-duplication  or 
microfilming  is  also  becoming  very  important,  not  merely  as  a  means 
of  preserving  the  information  contained  in  records,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  saving  valuable  shelf-space  in  archival  repositories  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  fully  catering  to  the  needs  of  scholars  for  consultation. 
Modern  scientific  methods  have  been  developed  for  the  security  and 
longevity  6f  original  records  which  by  constant  handling  have  a 
tendency  to  go  brittle. 

I  understand  that  the  Commission  has  time  and  again  deliberated 
upon  this  vital  important  issue,  and  on  its  recommendations  the 
Government  of  India  had  also  appointed  a  Record  Management 
Committee  to  go  into  the  records  disposition  practices  in  the  country.  I 
hope  this  matter  will  continue  to  engage  your  minds. 

The  Commission  has  a  great  responsibility  on  its  shoulders,  but  I 
have  every  hope  that  it  will  continue  to  serve  the  nation  as  faithfully  as 
it  has  been  doing  all  along. 


Tradition — a  Continual  Renewal 


As  Most  of  us  are  aware,  this  conference  has  been  proposed  by  the 
internationally  distinguished  poet  and  scholar  from  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Kathleen  Raine.  Deeply  conscious  of  what  she  describes  as  “the  crisis  of 
culture  which  Western  secular  materialism  has  brought  upon  us  all”, 
Dr.  Raine  has  been  keen  that  thinkers  form  the  East  and  the  West 
Should  discuss  that  crisis.  The  Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations 
and  the  India  International  Centre  are  happy  that  they  have  been  able 
to  arrange  such  a  Conference  of  eminet  participants  from  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West. 

We  in  India  belong,  strictly-speaking,  to  what  is  described  as  the 
‘East’.  And  yet  our  western  shores  have  from  ancient  times,  received 
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visitors  and  ideas  form  that  direction  in  profusion.  A  great  cross¬ 
fertilization  of  ideas  has  occurred  in  our  land,  yielding  some  creative 
patterns.  India  owes  its  interiorization  of  the  English  language,  its 
contemporary  science  and  technology,  and  several  vibrant  political 
institutions  to  the  West.  Having  borrowed  consciously,  heavily  and 
profitably  from  some  of  the  economic  and  political  philosophies  that 
have  had  their  origins  in  the  West,  we  have  also  received  certain 
elements  of  the  cultural  ethos  and  value-systems  of  the  West.  The 
Bhagavad  Gita  has  a  verse: 

Aapuryamaanam  achalapratishtam 

Samudramapah  pravishanti  yadvat 

(The  great  reservoir  that  is  the  ocean,  receives  the  rippling  waters  of 
different  rivers,  but  itself  remains  steady.) 

This  simile  is  offered  by  the  Gita  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  receptivity 
to  new  thoughts  and  ideas.  Lofty  as  the  concept  is,  it  is  most  difficult  of 
attainment  by  humans  or  by  society.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  mind 
is  both  resistant  and  resilient,  it  resists  changes  and  .also  accepts  them. 
As  westerly  winds  blew  over  ‘East  India’  as  this  part  of  the  world  has 
been  described,  there  took  place  a  considerable  amount  of  cultural 
ferment  and  a  churning  of  age-old  values. 

I  shall  come  to  the  features  and  consequences  of  these  in  a  few 
moments.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  like  to  draw,  the  outlines  of 
those  prominent  influences  of  the  West  which  have,  over  time,  rolled 
Eastward. 

The  first  major  contact  of  India  with  the  West  is  acknowledged  to  be 
that  occasioned  by  the  invasion  in  326  B.C.  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In 
fact  the  Battle  of  Hydaspes  contains  great  symbolic  value.  The 
mounted  bowmen  of  the  Macedonian  invader  bewildered  the 
pachydermotous  archers  of  Puru’s  forces.  Strength  and  stratagem  were 
employed  by  the  armed  ‘visitors’.  The  result:  India  with  its  tradition  of 
ancient  Republics,  pre-occupied  thus  far  by  Vedic  cosmogony  and 
Jaina  and  Buddhist  tenets  of  ahimsa ,  was  shaken  out  of  its  spiritual 
reverie.  And  it  promptly  produced  its  first  known  work  on  statecraft, 
the  Arthasastra.  Kautilya,  in  an  anticipation  of  Machiavelli,  laid  down 
a  principle  which,  has  invested  political  thoughts  ever  since  in  these 
parts:  “Whoever  is  superior  in  power  shall  wage  war.  Whoever  is  rising 
in  power  may  j^reak  the  agreement  of  peace.  The  king  who  is  situated 
anywhere  on  the  circumference  of  the  conqueror’s  territory  is  termed 
the  enemy.”  If  this  encounter  disturbed  the  extant  political  tradition  it 
also  began  a  process  of  change  in  the  traditional  perceptions  of  the 
place  of  Man  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
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Democritus  and  Epicurus,  near  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  had 
attempted  to  explain  natural  processes  as  well  as  human  experiences  in 
terms  of  the  arrangements  and  rearrangements  of  changeless  atoms  or 
material  particles  in  empty  space.  These  principles  were  to  find  echoes 
repeatedly,  millenia  later,  in  the  new  physics  of  Galileo  and  Newton. 
Basically,  this  development  of  thought  is  best  described  as  the 
Tradition  of  Materialism.  Hobbes  extended  the  principle  into  the 
heart  of  political  thought.  From  Galileo,  Hobbes,  had  revived  a  vision 
of  a  Universe  in  motion.  Just  as  the  atoms  are  the  sole  components  of  a 
mechanical  Universe,  he  said,  so  are  we  ourselves  the  creatures  that 
compose  every  social  machine.  Hobbes  conceived  of  Society  as  one  in 
which  there  would  be  “a  war  of  every  man,  against  every  man”.  As  for 
the  spiritual  dimension  of  Man,  Hobbes  held  all  such  talk  as 
incoherent  and  absurd.  For  him  the  structure  was  the  thing.  Hobbes 
was  therefore  the  founding  father  of  modern  metaphysical  material¬ 
ism.  In  more  recent  times,  Marx  attempted  to  replace  such  “mechanistic 
materialism”  —  and  resolve  some  of  its  difficulties  by  “dialectical 
materialism.”  He  founded  not  another  tradition  but  a  superstructure 
on  the  same  tradition  of  materialism.  Marx’s  dialectical  materialism 
saw  matter  as  containing  within  its  own  nature  those  tensions  or 
‘contradictions’  which  provide  the  motive  force  for  change.  But  the 
change  was  to  be  not  from  materialism  to  something  different  but  to  a 
re-ordered  materialism. 

Materialism,  however,  is  materialism.  To  be  sure,  India  too  has  had 
materialist  tradition.  Charavaka,  whose  school  flourished  about 
600  B.C. ,  denied  any  form  of  personal  survival  after  death  and  rejected 
any  means  of  knowledge  other  than  that  obtained  by  sense  perception. 
But  this  stream  remained  marginal  to  the  Indian  psyche  and  served  at  best 
as  an  extra-mural  foil  to  the  Spiritual  and  the  Mystic  in  Indian 
philosophy.  Essentially,  the  Indian  way  continued  to  look  beyond 
mere  materialism.  Indian  or,  for  that  matter,  Eastern  philosophical 
systems  are  as  difficult  to  typify,  as  they  are  to  periodize.  But  in  this 
very  fact  lies  a  significance.  These  systems  are  so  transcendental  and  so 
fundamental  that  they  defy  the  strait- jackets  of  reductionist  analysis. 
They  combine  the  realistic  or  nature-physical,  monistic,  mystical  and 
theistic  impulses  of  Man  everywhere.  If  one  thing  they  are  not,  they 
are  not  reductionist.  In  fact  they  are  precisely  the  opposite.  For  them 
evolution  is  not  seen  as  a  painful  progression  from  a  non-mental  to  a 
mental  condition  in  which  the  body  continues  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  actuating  lower  animals  or  even  inanimate  matter.  For  them 
Divine  Grace  pre-exists  all  life;  and  Man  must  tune  himself  to  the 
idiom  of  that  Grace  and  thereby  partake  of  it.  The  Soul  infuses  both 
mind  and  the  body,  inspiring  both  to  thought  and  action.  Thus  the 
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East  always  remained  engaged  in  seeking  the  ultimate  Truth. 

Both  Jainism  and  Buddhism  participated  in  this  tradition  integrally 
although  with  certain  vital  differences.  While  Jaina  philosophy  utilized 
a  nature-philosophical  interpretation,  Buddhism  restricted  itself  to  a 
rationalistic  analysis  of  samsara  to  encourage  meditational  practices. 
Buddhism  denied  a  Soul  but  held  firm  to  Rebirth  and  posited  a 
nirvana  which  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  Upanisadic  moksha. 
While  Buddhism  as  an  order  has  declined  in  India,  many  other 
countries  in  Asia  have  accepted  Buddhism,  without  significantly 
changing  its  philosophical  Indian  model.  Mahavira  and  the  Buddha 
have  been  looked  upon  as  paradigmal  Yogis  in  the  most  rigorous 
traditions  set  by  Vedanta. 

Into  this  atmosphere,  Sufism  and  Islamic  mysticism  gained  a  natural  • 
and  respectful  admittance.  Quite  contrary  to  popular  belief,  Islam’s 
arrival  on  Indian  shores  was  earlier  to  the  invasions  from  the  West, 
just  as  Christianity’s  arrival  in  India  was  anterior  to  the  coming  of  the 
Colonizers.  India  received  the  new  philosophy  from  Arabia  with 
interest  and  respect.  Pre-conquest  Islam,  likewise,  responded  with 
courtesy. 

Atindranath  Bose  in  his  contribution  to  The  Central  Heritage  of 
India ,  writes,  “Islam  knocked  on  the  western  gates  of  India,  and  the 
Sufis,  inspired  by  the  Islamic  idea  of  equality,  came  as  the  torch- 
bearers  of  a  liberal  folk-philosophy.  It  trusted  in  the  latent  divinity  of 
the  human  soul,  in  the  universality  of  life,  and  in  the  dynamic  power  of 
emotion . ” 

The  West,  at  this  time,  was  relentlessly  pursuing  another  dynamics 
that  of  industrialization.  The  power-driven  machine  revolutionized 
industry  in  the  West;  it  also  revolutionized  thought  and,  above  all,  it 
revolutionized  human  relations.  The  cash-nexus  became  the  most 
important  of  all  relations.  In  the  realm  of  philosophy,  this  develop¬ 
ment  squared  with  those  traditions  that  were  based  on  materialism. 
Western  traditions  of  scientific  studies  were  also,  at  this  time,  breaking 
new  ground. 

Mathematics  and  quantification  became  new  tools  in  the  aid  of  the 
rationalist  tradition.  India  too  had  had  something  to  do  with  numbers, 
but  with  a  fundamental  difference.  Paradoxically  and  profoundly, 
India  had  contributed  to  mathematics  the  concept  of  the  zero,  the 
Nothing — sunyata — which  is  everything;  poornam.  In  the  Eastern 
tradition,  therefore,  work  was  not  a  matter  of  quantification  but  a 
sacrament;  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  too,  were  revelations  of  the 
Supreme.  They  were,  like  work,  their  own  reward,  their  own 
fulfilment.  Even  the  poor  within  such  a  tradition  take  pride  in  their 
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work  and  seek  perfection  in  it.  In  fact,  Folk  Theatre,  the  Folk  Arts  and 
the  Tradition  of  Crafts  among  the  poor  of  India  are  the  effervescences  of 
human  emotions  and  not  a  mere  employer-employee  nexus.  Professor 
Basham  in  The  Wonder  That  Was  India  gives  his  assessment  of  India’s 
contribution: 

The  whole  of  South-east  Asia  received  most  of  its  culture  from 
India... and  Indian  influence  gradually  leavened  the  indigenous 
culture,  until  by  the  4th  Century  A.D.  Sanskrit  was  the  official 
language  of  the  region,  and  there  arose  great  civilization  capable  of 
organizing  large  maritime  empires  and  building  wonderful 
memorials  to  their  greatness  as  the  Buddhist  stupa  of  Borobodur  in 
Java  or  the  Shaivite  temples  of  Angkor  in  Kampuchea.  Other 
cultural  influences,  from  China  and  the  Islamic  world,  were  felt  in 
South-east  Asia,  but  the  primary  impetus  to  civilization  came  from 
India. 

This  was  a  conquest  of  mind  and  heart,  the  only  conquest  that  abides. 

I  mention  this  cultural  development  in  the  East  not  out  of  any 
chauvinist  sentiment.  I  do  so  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  spiritual  roots  of 
the  East  have  developed  and  nourished  life  and  have  influenced  and 
shaped  the  creative  expressions  of  the  people  of  the  East,  stirred  and 
sustained  them.  It  is  not  my  thesis  that  the  West  stands  in  toto  for 
materialism  and  the  East  for  spiritualism.  Wisdom  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  one  hemisphere  of  this  common  earth.  There  have  been, 
from  yore,  many  distinguished  thinkers  in  the  West  whose  philo¬ 
sophical  position  ran  parallel  to  those  of  the  East.  As  Plato  himself  has 
written,  “We  are  not  an  earthly  but  a  heavenly  plant — up  from  the 
earth  towards  our  kindred  in  heaven.”  And  Dr.  Kathleen  Raine, 
whom  we  are  happy  to  have  with  us  in  the  Seminar,  observes:  “We  in 
the  West  have  our  own  spiritual  roots  within  the  Platonic  tradition 
which  has  continued  to  flow  (whether  within  Christianity  or  outside  it) 
until  the  present  day,  nourishing  every  great  flowering  of  the  arts  and 
of  thought,  from  Dante  and  the  Renaissance,  from  Shakespeare  to  the 
Romantic  movement  and  in  this  century  Yeats  and  the  Irish 
renaissance.”  But  the  spiritual  tradition  of  the  West,  of  which  the  work 
of  several  self-abnegating  and  compassionate  missionaries  in  the  East 
forms  such  a  precious  part,  is  no  longer  representative  of  the  West. 

What  the  East  sees  in  the  West  today  is,  essentially,  the  same  that 
Puru  saw,  four  centuries  before  Christ,  in  the  speeding  phalanxes  of 
Alexander.  Today,  the  conquest  is  of  markets,  not  territories.  The 
mounted  bowmen  have  been  replaced  by  strategists  and  tacticians  of  a 
different  kind. 

Much  of  what  comes  in  from  the  West  is  necessary.  We  have  to 
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borrow  ideas,  materials  and  know-how.  But  culture  is  a  different 
proposition  altogether.  We  believe  that  the  legacy  of  values  which 
have  been  inherited  here  not  only  need  protection  for  us  in  the  East 
but  are,  in  fact,  needed  for  both  East  and  West.  Traditions  symbolize 
and  articulate  these  values.  The  crisis  of  culture  that  faces  us  today  is 
global  and  human  in  nature.  And  it  is  our  belief  that  in  the  renewal  of 
the  great  Traditions  of  the  East  and  of  the  sensitive  streams  of  Western 
thought  which  are  so  congruent  with  the  East,  lies  humanity’s 
redemption. 

The  word  ‘Tradition’  is  derived  from  the  Latin  trado ,  meaning  ‘to 
hand  on.’  The  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  ‘tradition’  is  parampara  which,  in 
turn,  is  derived  from  paraat-paraa  literally  meaning:  ‘Progress  from 
one  to  the  next  or  from  the  rear  to  the  front  (as  with  a  river),  in  an 
unbroken  movement.’  The  image  of  a  seamless  continuum  in  the  ideal 
manner  of  a  perennial  river  appeals  to  the  Indian  mind  instinctively. 
India  is  one  of  the  few  countries  of  the  world  whose  name  itself  is 
derived  from  a  river  —  the  Indus.  Named  after  one  river  and  famed  for 
yet  another,  the  Ganga,  India  can  effortlessly  provide  an  objective 
correlative  to  the  words  ‘tradition’  or  parampara .  It  can  likewise  see  in 
the  physical  progress  of  a  river,  a  powerful  metaphorism. 

Ramana  Maharshi  was  once  asked  if  the  identity  of  the  Self  merging 
river-like  in  the  oceanic  Supreme  did  not  amount  to  a  perpetual 
one-way  movement.  The  Maharshi  said  that  it  was  not  so;  rivers 
flowed  into  the  saagara  (the  ocean)  only  to  vaporise  into  individual 
consciousness,  condense,  precipitate  and  descend  again:  a  continual 
renewal. 

It  should  now  be  asked  if  in  this  cycle  there  is  any  point  which  marks 
an  arrival.  Rosaries  are  a  sequence  in  which  each  bead  is  a  beginning, 
a  continuation  and  an  end.  So  is  India’s  Tradition  of  Truth.  Since  the 
world  is  united  with  the  Supreme,  the  environment  and  creation  as  we 
see  it  are  sacred  and  worthy  of  man’s  reverence.  Reverence  for  life  is 
reverence  for  the  present .  To  be  aware  of  the  Now,  means  to  be 
sensitive  about  issues  that  threaten  the  unity  and  sanctity  of  Life. 
These  are  under  attack. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet  W.B.  Yeats: 

Things  fall  apart;  the  centre  cannot  hold; 

Mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world , 

The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed ,  and  everywhere 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned; 

The  best  lack  all  conviction ,  While  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 
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The  word  ‘centre’  used  by  Yeats  is  significant.  To  my  mind  it 
betokens  a  certain  foundation,  and  a  mooring.  The  phrase  ‘ceremony 
of  innocence’  is  significant  too;  betokening  the  ancient  procession  of 
the  Spiritual  and  Cultural  Traditions  of  the  World.  The  economic 
philosopher  E.F.  Schumacher  has  said:  “There  has  never  been  a  time, 
in  any  society  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without  its  sages  and  teachers 
to  challenge  materialism  and  plead  for  a  different  order  of  priorities. . . . 
Today,  however,  this  message  reaches  us  not  solely  from  the  sages  and 
saints  but  from  the  actual  course  of  physical  events.  It  speaks  to  us  in 
the  language  of  terrorism,  genocide,  breakdown,  pollution,  exhaus¬ 
tion.” 

A  country  like  India  which  has  had  a  tradition  of  subsuming  the 
material  with  the  trans-material  bears  a  special  responsibility  for  the 
conservation  of  values  and  of  dharma.  It  has  been  India’s  privilege  to 
have  the  Truth  manifest  itself  repeatedly.  In  modern  times,  Rama- 
krishna,  Aurobindo,  Ramana,  Gandhi  and  Krishnamurti  have  renewed 
the  Truth  for  us.  They  have  each  done  so  in  their  own  individual  ways, 
cleansing  and  quickening  the  River  of  our  cultureal  Tradition.  But,  as 
Schumacher  very  rightly  said,  we  do  not  now  wait  for  sages.  Sagacity 
must  descend  on  us  all.  The  alternatives  are  dreadful.  A  slow  decay  of 
values  accompained  by  a  cancerous  multiplication  of  material  thought¬ 
fulness  and,  overarching  all  these,  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation. 

It  is  said:  “So  that  the  river  of  tradition  may  come  down  to  us  we  must 
continually  dredge  its  bed.”  May  this  Conference  do  precisely  that. 


Puppetry  and  the  Performing  Arts 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  this  distinguished  gathering  of 
designers,  choreographers  and  practitioners  of  the  precious  art  of 
puppetry.  As  President  of  the  Indian  Council  for  Cultural  Relations,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  welcome  the  member-participants  of  the  Union 
Internationale  de  la  Marionnette — well-known  by  the  acronym 
UNIMA — who  have  gathered  here  for  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Executive  Board  of  UNIMA  and  for  the  International  Puppet 
Festival. 

I  described  the  art  of  puppetry,  a  few  moments  ago,  as  precious.  It  is 
precious  for  many  reasons  but  it  is  particularly  so,  because  puppetry 
has  in  it  ingredients  of  the  two  major  forms  of  artistic  expression 
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namely,  those  represented  by  the  plastic  and  the  performing  arts.  The 
various  types  of  puppets  made  the  world  over  require  skilled 
craftsmanship.  A  wide  variety  of  raw  materials  are  used:  wood,  metal, 
cloth,  leather,  pigment.  And  then,  where  the  craftsman  leaves  off,  the 
puppeteer  takes  on,  with  light  and  sound.  And  so  the  personalities 
from  the  world  of  puppeteering  whom  we  are  privileged  to  welcome 
here  today  represent  two  important  artistic  expressions  of  man:  the 
one  that  makes  him  create  with  outer  substances,  and  the  one  that 
makes  him  create  with  inner  skill. 

A  large  number  and  variety  of  our  inanimate  friends — the  puppets 
themselves — are  in  Delhi  now.  They  form,  verily,  the  soul  of  this 
gathering.  Asleep  within  the  closed  lids  of  their  box-homes,  they  are 
shortly  going  to  awake,  entrancing  and  transporting  us  to  distant  times 
and  far  away  lands.  A  rich  repast  of  performances  spread  over  five 
days  lies  ahead. 

The  fact  that  the  UNIMA  Executive  met  last  year  in  Helsinki,  is 
meeting  this  year  in  New  Delhi  and  is  to  meet  next  year  in  Japan 
reflects  the  truly  international  character  of  puppetry.  In  an  age  torn  by 
divisions  among  the  world’s  human  population,  it  is  a  gratifying  and 
sobering  thought  that  no  such  cleavage  afflicts  the  innocent  world  of 
puppets.  They  have  come  here  from  far  and  near  from  the  USA  as  well 
as  the  USSR,  France  and  Sweden,  Japan  and  India.  It  is  gratifying  that 
a  large  number  of  marionettes  have  come  from  Romania,  Poland, 
Bulgaria,  the  G.D.R.  and  from  Czechoslovakia,  where  UNIMA  was 
first  set  up. 

If  puppetry  is  universal,  it  is  also  ancient — as  ancient,  almost,  as  the 
first  dolls  that  were  ever  made.  The  word  ‘puppet’  is  in  fact  itself 
derived  from  the  Latin  pupa  meaning  ‘doll’.  It  was  inevitable  that 
dolls,  sooner  or  later,  be  given  an  extra  dimension:  the  dimension  of 
movement.  The  string,  the  rod,  the  hand-glove  and  even  the  totally 
insubstantial  medium  of  the  shadow,  come  thus  to  be  employed  to 
bring  dolls  to  life.  Our  common  heritage  of  mythology  and  folk-lore, 
at  the  same  time,  awaited  portrayal.  Biblical  themes  in  the  West  and 
the  Ramayana  in  India  and  Indonesia  for  instance,  lent  themselves  to 
effective  articulation  in  puppetry.  Puppets  proved  themselves  to  be 
not  just  effective  instruments  but  also  more  reliable  than  humans! 
Human  artistes  require  training  and  are  vulnerable  to  moods.  More 
than  anything  else,  human  artistes  have  to  be  paid!  Dolls  posed  no 
such  problem!  Fabricated  once,  they  performed  endlessly  without  a 
murmur.  Easily  packed  and  transported,  immune  from  age  and 
sickness — physical  or  emotional — puppets  the  world  over  came  to 
constitute  a  unique  repertory.  Puppets  appeal  to  a  spectrum  of  human 
emotions  ranging  from  the  most  mundane  and  comic  to  the  most 
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profound.  Many  ‘character’  puppets  have  become  part  of  our  aesthetic 
consciousness,  such  as  the  Ravana  of  Orissa’s  Ravana-chhaya,  Punch 
and  Judy  in  England,  the  French  Guignol,  the  German  Kasperl,  the 
Russian  Petrushka — to  name  only  a  few. 

India  has  cherished  its  puppet  traditions  for  millenia.  Puppetry 
reached  great  heights  in  India  even  as  long  ago  as  the  early  centuries 
before  Christ.  This  is  borne  out  in  the  Tamil  classic  Silappadikaram 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  in  the  second  century  B.C. 

If  puppetry  is  ancient  in  India,  it  is  also  diverse.  We  in  India  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  modes  of  puppetry  have  prevailed 
here  since  time  immemorial.  The  Natya  Sastra  of  Bharata,  for 
instance,  refers  to  the  interesting  term  sutradhaar  meaning,  literally, 
‘the  holder  of  the  strings’  leading  to  an  inference  that  puppet  theatre  in 
India  very  probably  is  anterior  to  human  theatre.  Drawing  from  our 
Epics,  Pur  anas,  and  ancient  as  well  as  medieval  lore,  the  tradition  of 
string-puppets  has  thrived  in  Rajasthan,  Orissa,  Tamil  Nadu,  Karnata¬ 
ka  and  Andhra  Pradesh,  while  the  tradition  of  rod  puppets  is  sustained 
in  Bengal  under  the  name  of  putul  naach ,  the  leather-puppet-cum- 
shadow  theatre  has  been  prevalent  in  Orissa,  Andhra,  Karnataka  and 
Kerala.  Glove  puppets  are  also  to  be  seen  in  parts  of  U.P.,  Kerala  and 
Orissa.  Their  career  has,  however,  been  chequered.  For  almost  a 
couple  of  centuries  in  colonial  times,  puppeteers  in  India  languished. 

If  our  puppet  traditions  have  recently  revived,  it  is  thanks  to  the 
pioneering  efforts  undertaken  in  our  times  by  persons  like  Smt. 
Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  and  institutions  such  as  the  Sangeet  Natak 
Akademi.  They  have  been  the  invisible  string  behind  the  puppet 
strings. Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  work  done  for  puppetry  in 
India  by  Smt.  Kapila  Vatsyayan,  Smt.  Mrinalini  Sarabhai,  Smt.  Meher 
Contractor  and  Dr.  Jivan  Pani. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  for  the  continuing  strength  of  puppetry 
in  India  and  elsewhere.  Puppetry  exists  at  two  levels:  one,  the  level  of 
entertainment  and  the  other  at  the  level  of  the  worship  of  Numen  of 
the  local  deity.  At  the  level  of  entertainment,  the  puppet  appeals  to 
the  eternal  child  in  all  of  us.  The  purely  innocent  continues  to  attract 
us,  notwithstanding  the  jaded  atmosphere  of  modern  aesthetics.  And 
it  is  my  hope  that,  in  India,  puppetry  will  soon  break  new  ground, 
exploring  areas  that  reflect  contemporary  situations. 

Poets  and  writers  have  compared  human  activity  to  those  of  puppets 
emphasising  the  role  of  the  unseen  hand  that  guides  our  destinies.  For 
instance,  Browning  in  his  famous  work  Pippa  Passes  writes: 
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All  service  rank  the 
same  with  God... 

With  God,  whose  puppets, 
best  and  worst, 

Are  we,  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

If  humans  are  also  puppets,  let  us  learn  from  the  puppets  to 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  other  puppets  in  the  world. 


XII 

Youth  Services  and  Sports 


Indomitable  Spirit  of  Man 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  this  afternoon  to  release  the 
film  of  the  successful  Indian  attempt  on  Mt.  Everest  in  1984.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  great  achievement  for  India  to  put  the  first  Indian  lady  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Everest.  I  believe  only  four  other  women  in  the 
whole  world  have  so  far  succedeed  in  sending  women  to  the  summit  of 
Everest.  Joining  the  select  band  is  not  only  a  great  honour  and 
privilege  for  our  nation  but  an  inspiration  to  the  millions  of  our  women 
to  take  to  adventure.  I  am  also  happy  that  in  this  expedition  four 
others  have  reached  the  summit,  two  of  whom  went  up  without 
oxygen.  This  is,  indeed,  a  great  feat  and  would  certainly  give  further 
fillip  to  the  growth  of  this  noble  sport  in  India. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  Indian 
Mountaineering  Foundation  for  sponsoring  this  expedition.  I  believe  it 
has  been  funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Youth  Services  and  Sports.  1985 
has  been  declared  as  the  International  Year  of  the  Youth  and  our 
Prime  Minister  has  already  made  a  policy  statement  that  during  this 
year  maximum  number  of  activities  for  youth  and  adventure  should  be 
undertaken  by  all  concerned.  I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Indian 
Mountaineering  Foundation  and  the  Ministry  would  undertake  a 
number  of  special  projects  during  this  year.  The  release  of  this  film 
will,  no  doubt,  help  in  spreading  the  cause  of  mountaineering  and 
adventure  amongst  youth  of  our  country. 

I  am  aware  that  the  1984  Expedition  was  made  possible  by  the 
personal  intervention  of  the  late  Smt.  Indira  Gandhi.  She  was  very 
fond  of  the  Himalayas  and  during  her  life  time  took  pride  in  giving  all 
possible  support  to  the  cause  of  Himalayan  mountaineering.  There¬ 
fore,  while  celebrating  our  achievement  on  Everest  in  1984,  we 
certainly  recall  her  great  contribution  to  this  sport.  I  also  recall  with 
great  pride  the  pioneering  support  and  patronage  provided  by  Shri 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Dr.  B.C.  Roy.  They  were  instrumental  in  taking 
the  momentous  decision  of  starting  the  Himalayan  Mountaineering 
Institute  in  Darjeeling  after  the  ascent  of  Everest  by  the  first  Indian, 
Tenzing  Norgay  in  1953.  During  the  decade  that  followed,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  took  keen  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountaineering  Institute.  He  is  appropriately  considered  the  father  of 
Indian  Mountaineering. 
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While  going  through  the  activities  of  the  Indian  Mountaineering 
Foundation,  I  am  really  happy  to  know  that  this  Foundation  has  done  a 
great  service  to  the  country  by  looking  after  the  proper  growth  and 
development  of  this  sport.  All  the  four  Indian  expeditions  to  Mt. 
Everest  as  well  as  many  others  to  Himalayan  giants  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation.  In  addition,  the  Foundation  also  gives 
grants  to  the  Indian  expeditions  whose  number  has  been  steadily 
growing  and  has  gone  beyond  hundred  in  1984.  The  Foundation  has 
recently  set  up  its  headquarters-building  in  New  Delhi  and  is  also 
bringing  out  a  mountaineering  journal  twice  a  year. 

The  Himalayas  have  been  a  source  of  spiritual  inspiration  to  our  people 
for  centuries.  When  one  thinks  of  India,  one  associates  her  immediately 
with  the  grandeur  of  Himalayas.  What  at  one  time  was  the  abode  of 
saints  and  sages  living  in  the  seclusion  in  search  of  spiritual  solace,  has 
now  become  the  beacon  for  sports  and  adventure  for  our  youth.  The 
mighty  Himalayas  will  instil  in  them  not  only  the  awe  of  nature  but  the 
confidence  that  nature  can  be  conquered  given  the  will  and  deter¬ 
mination.  It  is  this  spirit  the  Indian  Mountaineering  Institute  desires  to 
instil  in  the  youth  of  today. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  the  last  three  decades  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Indian  Mountaineering  Foundation.  I  would,  therefore ,  like  to 
compliment  the  Foundation,  in  particular  Mr.  H.C.  Sarin,  who  has 
been  looking  after  this  Foundation  for  several  years. 

With  these  few  words,  I  wish  the  Indian  mountaineering  best  of  luck 
in  future. 


A  Challenging  Sport 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  associate  myself  with  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Celebrations  of  the  Yachting  Association  of  India  today.  One  of  the 
most  enjoyable  outdoor  sports,  yachting  attracts  youth  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  adventure  who  can  also  prudently  trim  their  sails  to  the  winds 
of  change  blowing  around  them.  Resilience,  flexibility  and  the 
readiness  for  re-adjustment  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  should  thus  be 
your  watchwords.  If  you  successfully  cultivate  yachting  skills,  you 
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would  have  equipped  yourself  with  the  qualities  needed  for  steering 
the  ship  of  the  state  on  the  turbulent  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world. 

As  sailors  you  would  naturally  be  guided  by  the  compass  of  your 
capabilities.  Additionally,  however,  you  must  also  look  into  the 
future.  A  judicious  combination  of  brain  and  brawn,  of  prevalent 
perceptions  and  perspectives  for  tomorrow  is  what  the  nation  is 
looking  for.  You  must  also  inculcate  the  team  spirit,  cutting  across 
barriers  and  hierarchical  systems.  To  face  the  stresses  and  storms  of 
life  you  have  to  exemplify  true  comradeship  and  alacrity  to  help  each 
other.  There  is  a  proverb,  or  I  should  call  it  a  fable,  that  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton.  If  that  be  so,  yachting 
should  prepare  you  for  the  struggle  for  the  defence  of  our  long 
coastline.  For  on  yachting,  a  training  ground  for  team  work,  depends 
the  future  character  of  the  sailors.  I  must  emphasize  that  organization 
and  management  in  sports  as  much  as  in  life  are  the  true  paths  to 
consolidation  of  our  strength  and  gains. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  five,  the  Yachting  Association  has  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  youth.  Making  a  modest  beginning  with  only  eight  clubs  in 
1960  which  framed  your  constitution  and  your  code  of  conduct,  I 
understand,  you  now  have  34  clubs  and  10  class  associations. 
Numerically,  you  have  increased  nearly  five  times.  This  is  creditable. 
But  you  must  ensure  that  with  growth  and  expansion  your  rules  and 
regulations  do  not  get  diluted. 

For  India,  it  is  befitting  that  the  yachting  units  are  now  spread  over 
the  entire  country  for  inland  waters  as  well  as  for  the  sea.  For  quite 
some  time,  our  inland  waterways,  our  life-sustaining  river  systems, 
had  been  neglected  and  both  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  on  them  had 
declined.  This  is  not  in  conformity  with  our  respect  for  our  sacred 
rivers  which  wash  our  lands,  irrigate  our  fields,  provide  us  with 
supplemental  food  and  drinking  water.  While  planning  expansion 
programmes  for  yachting,  I  trust,  you  will  take  into  account  the  need 
for  popularising  as  much  on  the  waterways  in  the  land-locked  areas  as 
on  the  seas. 

I  am  aware  that  you  had  participated  successfully  at  the  Asian 
Games  in  1982  and  at  the  Olympic  Games  in  1984,  winning  three 
medals  at  the  Asiad,  a  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze.  Having  given  a 
commendable  account  of  yourselves  in  yachting,  you  must  better  your 
record  by  competing  with  world  yachting  at  the  next  Olympics,  thus 
reaffirming  once  again  that  the  Indian  youth  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  their  counterparts  elsewhere. 

Yachting  is  a  challenging  sport,  dotted  with  hazards  and  laced  with 
courage.  I  have  been  told  that  the  36-feet  sail  boat,  Trishna,  will  revive 
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the  maritime  traditions  of  our  country,  having  successfully  embarked 
on  a  “Round  the  World”  voyage  and  “Showing  The  Flag”  to  other 
countries,  in  weather  foul  and  fair,  with  yachtsmen  at  the  helm.  This 
achievement  should  not  be  a  one-time  affair.  Many  more  should 
follow  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west.  In  the  Western  countries, 
yachting  is  invariably  a  Sunday-treat,  specially  during  the  summers.  In 
India,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  we  have  good  weather 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  conducive  to  a  rapid  expansion  and 
popularity  of  yachting  in  the  couptry.  I  hope  you  will  spread  the 
yachting  culture  all  over  the  country. 

Today,  you  have  organized  your  first  boat  show.  The  display  of 
yachting  equipment  and  the  types  of  boats  exhibited  here  should  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  their  comparative  merits  on  inland 
waters,  rivers  and  seas  and  acquaint  you  with  the  finer  nuances  of 
sailing.  If  yachting  and  rowing  catch  the  imagination  of  youth,  they 
should  also  enlarge  employment  opportunities  for  boat-builders  and 
subsidiary  industries.  Progressively,  both  the  types  of  boats  and 
equipment  could  be  improved. 

I  am  happy  to  inaugurate  the  Boat  Show  and  to  release  the  Special 
Postal  Cover  commemorating  the  twenty-five  years  of  yachting  in 
India.  May  the  next  15  years  witness  the  setting  up  of  new  records  in 
yachting  by  the  youth  of  India.  I  wish  you  all  a  happy,  healthy, 
outdoor  sportsmanship  in  rowing  and  yachting  here  and  hereafter. 
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“Let  us  resolve  to  strive  our  utmost  to 
build  the  India  of  the  future,  united, 
prosperous,  free  and  immortal  —  the 
eternal  Light  of  Asia.” 

—  R.  Venkataraman 
(Convocation  address  at  the  IIT ,  New 
Delhi ,  8  December  1984) 

“We  need,  along  with  all  our  revolutions, 
a  revolution  of  values.” 

—  R.  Venkataraman 
(Speech  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebra¬ 
tions  of  Maulana  Azad  College ,  Calcutta, 
10  September  1986) 


